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On man 0 ee in aws uf ot cler wa : 
of his country, it muſt be particularly agreeable." to 
reflect on the rapid progreſs, and general diffuſion of 
ear ing and etrinty, Which, within the preſent age, have taken 
place in Great Britain. Whatever may be-the caſe iti {otic other 
kingdoms of Europe, we, in this iſland, may boaſt of bür ſuperi- f 
ority to thoſe illiberal prejudices, which not only crampthe genius, 
| bat ſobr the temper of man, and-diſturb all the agreeable inter- 
edurſe of ſociety. Among us} learning is no longet confined 
within the ſchools of the phileſophers,' or the cotrts of the great; 
but, Like all the greateff adyantages which heaven has beſtowed o 
mankind,” it is become as ubiverſak as t is uſeful. Ii 6888 TORE" 24. - 
261 * LY 1B 11 gabs g 997 16 l 190 2. 005 alt „a 
This general g KiFafiod! er keibifelts FROM effes of PRs ales: 
 conftitutibn of g6vernimietit,” which; towards the cloſe of the laſt 
century, was confiritied, to ut, and wick conftitutes the peculiar 
glory of this nation. In other countries the great body of the 
people poſſeſs little wealth, have little x power, and conſequently - 
meet with little reſpect; in Great Britain the people are opulent, 
have great influence, and claim, of courſe, a proper ſhate of atten- 
tion. To their! improvement, therefore, men of letters have lately 
directed their ſtudies; as the great body of the people, no leſs than 
the dignified, the learned, or the wealthy few, havean acknowledged + 
title to be amuſed and inſtructed. Books have been diveſted of the 
terms of the ſchools, reduced from that fize which' ſuited only the 
© purſes of the rich, and the avocations of the ſtudious; and adapted 
to perſons of more ordinary fortunes, whoſe attachment to other pur 
ſuits admitted of little leifure for thoſe of knowledge. It istobooks 
of this kind more than to the works of our Bacons, our Lockes, 
- and.qur Newtons, that the generality of our countrymen owe that 
0 ee which EEE them from the lower 


- 


7 


rasen 


ranks of men in all other countries. Te- pre "advance xis 

| Improvement, i is the principal deſign of our 2 undertaking. 
No ſubje& appears more intereſting than that we have choſen, and 
none ſeems capable of being handled in a manner that may render 
it more r uſeful. | 


. — . a? 


Thitwowledge of mend; ant of ith 1 though not 
the ſublimeſt purſuit of mankind, it-muſt be allowed is that which 
moſt nearly intereſts them, and to which their abilities aregb 
adapted. And Books of Geogtaphy, which deſeribe the ſituq hon, 


extent, ſoil, and productions of kingdoms ; the genius, mantters, 


religion, government, commerce, ſciences, and arts of all the 
inhabitants upon earth, RY the beſt e for ende 
this knowledge. 1 „ e ce e nie g 


I 


The Compendium of 88 we De hs to 10 Public, 


. differs i In many particulars from other books On that ſubje ct. Be- 


fades exhibiting an eaſy, diſtin, and ſyſtematie account of he 
cheory and practice of what may be called Natural Geography, the : 
Author has attempted to render the following performance, an in. 
ſtructive, though compendious detail of the general hiſtory of the 
world. The character of nations depends on a combination ef a 
great many circumſtances, which ;reciprocally. affect each other. 
There is a nearer connection between the learning, t the commerce, 
the government, &c. of a ſtate, than moſt people ſeem to appre- 
dend. In a work of this kind, which pretends to elude, moral, 
or political, as well as natural geography, no one of theſe 0 jecke 
ſhould paſs unnoticed. The omiffion of any one of them would, in 
reality, depriyeus of abranch of knowledge, not only intereſtingin | 
itſelf, but which is abſolutely neceſſary for enabling us to form an 
adequate and comprehenſive nation of the ſubje kt in general. We 

| have thought it neceflary, therefore, to add a new article to this 
work, which comprehends the hiſtory and preſent ſtate lag. 
in the ſeveral countries we deſcribe, with the characters of fu 

_ perſons as have been moſt eminent in the various departments of 
letters and philoſophy. This fubject will, on a little reflection, 
appear altogether requiſite, hen we confider the powerful influence 
of. learning upon the manners, government, and general character 
of nations. Theſe objects indeed, till ef late, ſeldom found a 
place in geographical performances ; ; and, even where they have 
deen introduced, are by no means handled in an entertaining or 

| inſtruftive. 
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. [nei unden - Neither is this to b er imputed tothe 
Fault ot geographical writers. £7 The greater partof travellers;/aQ> 
ing ſolely under the influence of avarice, the paſſton hr tore 
induced them to quit their native land, were at little paths,” "and 
were indeed ill-qualified'to collect fuck materials as art proper for 

Sratifyiag our curioſity, with regard to theſe particulais, The 

| ; pher then, who could only employ the materials put into bis 
hails; was not enabled to give us any important information upon 
ſuch fobjeRts. In the courſe of the preſent century; However, | 
men have begun to travel from different motives, ' A thirſt for 

| edge, as well as for gold, has led many into diffant lands. 

| Theſe they have explored with a philoſophie attention; ànd by 

laying opea the internal ſprings of action, by which the inhabitants 
of different regions are actuated, exhibit to usanatural and ſtriking 
picture of human manners, Under the various ſtages of barbarity 
and refinement. Without manifeſt i impropriety, we could not but 
avail outfelyes of their labours, by means of which, we have heen 


enabled to give a more copions, and a more perfect detail of 'what 


' 3 


is called Political Geography, than has hitherto appeared. 


In confidering the preſent ſtate of nations, fow circumſtances a are- 


of more importance than their mutual intercourſe. This is chiefly | | 


brought about by commerce, the prime mover in the œconomy of 
modern ftates, and of WHICH n Watts we have never loft fight 1 in . 


_ preſent undertaking. 


We are ſenfible that a FRO lads not ci the e * 
of nations Wich much entertatument or inſtruction, unleſs he was 
alſo made acquainted with their ſituation during the preceding ages; 
and of "the various revolutions and events, by the operation of 
which they have aſſumed their preſent form and appearance. This 
conſtitutes the hiſtorical part of our Work; /a department which 
we have endeavoured to execute in a manner entirely new. In- 
ſtead of fatiguing che reader with a dry detail of news- paper oecur- 
rences, occurrences no way conneRted with one another, or with 
the general plan of tle whole, we have mentioned only ſuch facts 
as ate intereſting, either in themſelves, or from. their relation to 

Objekts of importance. Inſtead ef a meagre index of incoherent 
| incidents, we have drawn upa regular and connected opitome of the 
hiſtory of each country, ſuch an epitome as may be read withequal 
pleaſure and ad vantage, and which may be conſidered as a TI 
introduQtion to more copious accounts. 


N S672) — Having, 


Having, wenchei . als of the 3 ancient 


bamesof countries, and in treating of their particular uiſtoryſome- | 
times carried our reſearches beyond the limits of moders. tines, we 
| have thought i it neceſſary, for the ſatis faction of ſuch readers as aro. 
unacquainted with claſſical learning, to begin our, biſtorical Intra- 
duc᷑tion with the remote ages of antiquity. ;By b He ans . 


of the ancient world. in a book of geography, we afford An oppor 


tunity to the reader, of comparing together got. only, the 8 Nan 5 | 


- government, and arts of different nations, as they how appear, but 
as they ſubſiſted in ancient ages; which exhibiting a general;map, 
as it were, of the hiſtory of mankind, renders our work Mark! Fm? 


[9 than any geographical treatiſe, Ke e ee MAL, 


In the execution of dür defign, w we "hive all along! e Fl : 


to obſerve order and perſpicuity. Elegance we have ſacrificed to 
| brevity... Happy to catch the leading features which diſtinguiſh the 


characters of nations, and by a few ſtrokes to hit off, though not 
completely to finiſh, the PRs of mankindin ancient Rang modern 


times. 


* 


circumſtances, which are recorded inother performances of the ſame 


kind, and of all thoſe fabulous accounts or deſcriptions which, to. 
the diſgrace of the human underſtanding, ſwell the works of geo- 


graphers ; though the falfity of them, both from their own nature 


and the concurring teſtimony of the moſt enlightened and beſt. in 


formed travellers and Weines, be "_ vince detected. 


* — 


As to particular parts of the work, we hang been more or leſs 


diffuſe, according to their importance to us as men, and as ſubjetts 


of Great Britain. Our own country, in both reſpects, deſerved 


the greateſt ſhare of our attention. Great Britain, though ſhe. 
cannot boaſt of a more luxuriant ſoil or happier climate than many 


other countries, has advantages of another and ſuperior kind, 


_ which make her the delight, the envy, and the miſtreſs of the | 
world: theſe are, the equity of her laws, the freedom of her poli- 


tical conſtitution, and the moderation of her religious ſyſtem, 
With regardto the Nang empire warns en been vogalarly 
tous. 


— „ — 


What kks 1 us to Seit ſo many fubjedts within the | 
narrow bounds of this work, is the omiſſion of many immaterial 
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7 Next to Great Britain; vr have been moſt Particular bd Gs 

| n n ſtates of Europe; and always in proportion as they prefent us 
Wucht the largeſt feld for uſeful reflection. By ares, toge ther | 
dur''acecounts of the European nations, an important 1yfl bm. of 
practical Knowledge is inculcated, and a thoufand arguments will 
appear in favour of a mild religion, a free cee and an ex- 


| tende, unreſtrained commerce, | e Ce DO 


e 2 3 2 : © * 
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Europe having occupied fo large a part of our Funes Atze net | 
claims our attention; which, however, though'in "fame" reſpe ts 
the moſt famous quarter of we world, offers, when compared ts 
Europe, extremely little for our entertainment or inſtruction. „ 
Alia, a ſtrong attachment to ancient euſtoms, and the weight ok 
tyrangical power, bears down the active genius of man, and * 1 
vents that variety in manners and character, which in — | 

the European nations. 1 he immenſe country of Chin alone, 
renowned for the wifdom of its laws and political conftitution, 
equally famous for the ſingularity of its language, 1. Port 
philoſophy, deſerves to be confidered at ſome length,” 


2 


In Afriea, the hai mind ſeems degrades below i its ting at 7 
. To dwell long upon the manners of this country, à country ſo 
| immerſed in rudeneis and barbarity, beſides that it could afford 
little inſtruction, would he diſguſting to every lover of mankind. 
Add to this, that the inhabitants of Africa, deprived of all arts 
and ſeignces, without which'the human mind remains torpid and 
inactive, diſcover nd great variety in manners or character. A 
gloomy ſarheneſs almoſt eyery where prevails, and the trifling diſ- 
tinctions which arediſcoveredamong them, ſeem rather to ariſe from. 
an exceſs of brutality on the one hand, than from any perceptible 
approaches towards refinement on the other. But though theſe 
quarters of the globe are treated leſsextenſively than Europe, thore 
15 no diſtrid of them, howeyer barren or ſavage, entitely omitted. 


| America, whether conſidered as an immenſe continent, inha- 
pited by an endleſs variety of different people, or as a country in- 

timately connected with Europe by the ties of commerce and go- 

vernment, deſerves very particular attention, The bold diſcovery, 

and harbarous conqueſt of this New World, and the manners and 

' prejudices of the original inhabitants, are objeQs, which, together 
with the deſeription af the f, N Py no ſmall 


ſhare of this  porformanes. , 
n 
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bn. PREFACE. 


upon the other parts of our plan. The Maps, which are new, 


In mail: of ſuch a variety of ſubjects, ſome leſs Wee, 


| ticulars, po doubt, muſt eſcape our notice. .Butif our general 
be good, and the outlines and chief figures ſketched with truth and 


Judgment, the candour of the learned, we hope, will excuſe imper · 


| fections which are unavoidable in a work of this extenfive End. . 


We cannot, without exceeding the bounds of a Preface, inſiſt 


and executed with care, by the beſt informed artiſt in theſe king- 
dorhs, will, we hope, afford ſatisfaction. The ſcience of natural 
geography, for want of proper encouragement from thoſe who are 
alone capable of giving it, ſtill remains in a very imperfect tate; 


and the exact diviſions and extent of countries, for want of geome- 


trical ſurveys, are far from being well aſcertained, This conſideray 


| tion has induced us to adopt the moſt unexceptionable of Ten le- 


man's Tables“, which, if they give not the exacteſt account, afford 
at leaſt a general idea of this ſubject; which is all indeed we can 
attain, until the geographical ſcience arrives at greater perfection. 


They are, beſides recommended by their brevity; and the ma ras; 


uſe of them has enabled us to introduce ſome ſubjects more neceſ- 
ſary in this undertakingthanthe minute divifionsof countries; whoſe | 


. Wee and On we are en Any bn hn wth: wh © 
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8 » That of the Weſt-Indies is entirety nes, a italy ae 


I: from the beſt authorities. Others, particularly Europe, Aſia, Africa, and America, have 
deen very © Ed to which are now added the moſt rewarkable iſlands = 17 
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Ile of Man, Jerky, Guernſey, &c. TEE, — YL — 
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„ Of As TRONOMICAL GEOGRAPHY, 


* 


HE ſcience of Geography cannot be compleatly underſtood with- 

out conſidering the earth as a planet, ar as a body moving round 
another at a conſiderablediſtance from it. But the ſcience which 
treats of the planets, and other heavenly. bodies, is called Afronomy. 
Hence the horeflty gt-Leginningth.o work with an account of aſtronomy, 7 
or of the heavenly bodies. Of theſe, the moſt conſpicuqus is that glorious \, 


* 


* luminary. the Sun, the fountain of light and heat to the ſeveral planets 
which move round ite and which, together with the Sun, ' compoſe what 
_ aſtronomers have called the Solar Syſtem. The way, or path, in which 
the planets move.round- the Sun, is called their Orbit; and it is nom fully 
roved by aſtronomers, that there are ſix 22 which move round the 
ſun, Se demos it. The names of theſe, according to cheir near- 
neſs to the centre, or müddle point of the ſun, are as follow: Mercury, 
Venus, the Earth, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. The two firſt, becauſe 
they move within the orbit of the earth (being nearer the ſun) arecalled - , 
inferior planets, or perhaps mare property, interior or inner planets; the 
three laſt, moving without the orbit of the earth, are called ſuperior, or, 
perhaps. more properly, exterior or outer planets. If we can form a notion 
of the manner in which any one of theſe planets, ſuppoſe our earth, moves 
round the ſun, we can eafily conceive the manner in which all the reſt do | 
, it, We ſhall only therefore particularly conſider the motion of the earth, 
= or planet on which we live, leaving that of the others to be collected from 
7 a table, which we ſhall ſet down with ſuch explications as may render it 
B intelligible to the meaneſt capacity. TOTES 
5 I be earth, upon which we live, was long conſidered as one large ex- 
A tenſive plane. The heavens, above it, in which the ſun, moon, and ſtars 
. cared to move daily from eaſt to weſt, were conceived to be at nogreat' 
| Lincs Hook it, and to be only deſigned for the uſe or ornament of our. 
. earth; ſeveral reaſons, hqwever, occurred, which rendered this opinion 
improbable ; it is needleſs to mention them, becauſe we have now a 
ſufficient proof of the figure of the earth, from the voyages of many na- 
vigators who have actually failed round it: as from that of Magpellan's 
ſhip, which was the. firſt that ſurrounded. the globe, failing eaſt from a 
port in Europe in 15 19, and returning to the ſame, after a voyage of 
1124 days, without apparently altering his direction, any more than a 
fly would appear to do in ee ballof WK e 
The 1 of the earth being thoroughly eſtabliſhed, es the 
way for the diſcovery.of its motion. For while it was conſidered as a 
plane, mankind had an obſcure notion of its being ſupported, like aſcaf-: , 
tolding on pillars, though they could hoy tell what ſupported theſe, But 
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the figure of a globe is much better adapted to motion. This is confirmed 
by conſidering, that if the earth did not move round the ſun, not only 


forwards upon the green or table, not by ſliding along like a plane u on 
is 


* 7 . 8 
* 


* 


the ſun, but all the ſtars and planets muſt move round the earth. Now, as 


Philoſophers, by reckonings founded on the ſureſt obſervations, have _ | 
h 


gble to gueſs pretty nearly at the diftance of the heavenly bodies from t 


earth, and from each other, juſt as every body that knows the firſt elements 


of mathematics can meaſure the height of a ſteeple, or any object placed 


on it; it appeared, that if we conceived. the heavenly bodies to move 


round the earth, we muſt ſuppoſe them endowed with a motion or velocity 
ſoimmenſe as to exceed all conception : whereas all the appearances in 


nature may be as well explained by imagining the earth to move round the 
ſun in the ſpace ofa year, and to turn on its own axis once in the 24 hours. . 


To form a conception of theſe two motions of the earth, we may imagine 
a ball moving on a billiard-table or bowling green: the ball proceeds 


o 


wood or a ſlate upon ice, but by turning round its own axis, whic 


an imaginary line drawn through the centre or middle of the ball, and 
ending on its ſurface in two points called its poles. Conceiving the matter 


then in this way, and that the earth, in the ſpace of * hours, moves. . 


From weſt to eaſt, the inhabitants on the ſurface of it, like men on the 
deck of aſhip, who are inſenſible of their own motion, and think that the 
banks move. from them in a contrary direction, will conceive that the 
ſun and ſtars move from eaſt to weſt in the ſame time of 24 hours, in 


which they, along with the earth, move from weſt to eaſt. This daily 


or diurnal motion of the earth being once clearly conceived, will enable. 


us eaſily to form a notion of its annual or yearly motion round the ſun. 


For as that luminary ſeems to have a daily motion round our earth which 
is really occaſioned by the daily motion of the earth round its axis, 
ſo in the courſe of a year, he ſeems to have an annual motion in the 
heavens, and to riſe and ſet in different points of them, which is really 
occaſioned by the daily motion of the earth in its orbit or path round the 
ſun, which it compleats in the time of a year. Now as to — 14 E 
theſe motions we owe the difference of day and night, ſo to the ſec 1 
in the ſeaſons of the year. . 

This much being ſaid with regard to the motion of the earth, which the 
ſmalleſt reflection may lead us to apply to the other planets, we muſt ob- 
ſerve, before exhibiting our table, that beſides the ſix planets already men- 
tioned, which move round the fun, there are other ten bodies which move 


we are indebted for the difference in the length of the days and nights, and 


. round three of theſe, in the ſame manner as they dò round the ſun: and 
of theſe our earth has one, called the Moon; Jupiter has four, and Saturn 


has five : theſe are all called moons, from their agreeing with our moon, 
which was firſt attended to; and ſometimes they are called fecondary 


planets, becauſe. they feem to be attendants .of the earth, Jupiter and 
a THY; 1494 56 


Saturn, about which they move, and which are called primary. 


"There are but two obſervations more neceſſary for underſtanding the 
following table. They are theſe : we have already ſaid that the annual 
motion of the earth occaſioned the diverſity of ſeaſons.” But this would 
not happen, were the axis of the earth exactly parallel, or in aline with 
the axis of its orbit: becauſe then the ſame parts of the earth would be 
turned towards the ſun in every diurnal revolution; which would deprive. 
mankind of the grateful vicifitiide of the ſeaſons, ariſing from the dif- 
ference in length of the days and nights. This therefore is not the 


faſe 


we 
* 


mo. 


* 


white one end of the ſpind : the « 
points towards ſome quarter of the heavens, we may form a notion of the 


oy 
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| .caſe—the is of the earth is inclined to the plane ef che earth f orbit. 


Which we may conceive by ſuppoſing a ſpindle put through a ball, with 
one end of it touching the ground; + we Se ha ball directly forwards, 
155 le continues to touch the ground, and the other 


Inclination of the earth's axis to its orbit, from the inclination of the 
Jpindle to the ground. The ſame obſervation applies to ſome of the 
other planets, as may be ſeen. from the table. The only thing that no 
remains 1s to conſider what is meant by the mean diſtances of the planets 

from the ſun. In order to underſtand which, we muſt learn that the orbit, 
or path which a planet deſeribes, were it to be marked out, would not be 
quite round or circular, but in the { pe of a figure called an ellipſe, 
which, though reſembling a circle, is longer than broad. Hence the 
ſame planet is not always at the ſame diſtance from the ſun, and the mean 
diftance of it is that which is exactly betwixt its greateſt and leaſt diſtance, 
Here follows the table 5 | ; | +. 


* 
0 0 


A TAB LE of the Diameters, Periads, &c. of the ſeveral Planets 


in the Solar Syſtem. 

aa diſtances Tn Fam bog 

TT» ty from the Sun. BE, TT = | <2 | E 
Names . {| asdetermined| Annual Piurnal 5.8 58. 8 
ee 5 f from obſerva- periods | rotation | == 23 
lanets. | . tiene of chef round ihe on is 8 55 | os 
Fee. =” ;tranſit of Ve-| ſun | axis. 32 8 5 8 5 | 

: 2 8 nus in 1761. : a GREY 8 8 n 5 8 | ! . 2, 
FR 1 ns 1 0 4 b. m £ op 3 | 
Sun - | 890,000 v. d. h. as 6 © | 3.818 $® o| 


, Mercury | 3000] 36,841,468 o 87 23|unknown. 109, 69 9 unk nownſunkn. 


Venus 9,330 63, 391,486 o 224 17/24 8 of 80,295 43 [15* of 
Earth 7,970 95,173,000] ⁵ © of x 0 e 68,243 1,044 [23% 29 
Moon 2,180] ditto * {| x o 027 12 44] 22,290 9102100 
Mars 5,400 145,014, 148 x 321 27] 0 24 40| 55,28 556 | o? „ 
Jupiter | 94, co n 314 18| © 9 $6| 29,033] 25,920 } o? of 
Saturn 78, ooo 907,956,130 |22 167 G6junknown. | 22,101|unknown [unkn. 


The reader havin obtained an idea of the ſolar ſyRent from this table, 


and the previous obſervations neceflary for underſtanding it, muſt next 


turn his reflection to what are called the fixed ſtars, which comprehend 
the luminaries above our heads that have not been explained. The fixed 


ſtars are diſtinguiſhed by the naked eye from the planets, by being leſs 
bright and lymmous, and by continually exhibiting that appearance which 


we call the twinkling of the ſtars. This ariſes from their being ſo ex- 


tremely ſmall, that the interpoſition of the leaſt body, of which there are 


many conſtantly floating in the air, deprives us of the fight of them; 
when the interpoſed body changes its place, we again ſee the ftar, and 


* 


this ſucceſſion being perpetyal, occaſions the twinkling. But a more re- 
markable property of the fixed ſtars, and that from which they have 
obtained their name, is thtir never changing their ſituation, with regard 


to each other, as the planets, from what we have already ſaid, muſt evi- 


_ be always changing theirs, The. ſtars which are neareſt to us 
16em 


the ſecond magnitude appear leſs, being at a greater diſtance ; and ſo 


wrgeſt and are therefore called of the firſt magnitude. Thoſe of 
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„ i rRopberise n. 
proceeding on to the fixth magnitude, which include all the fixed fints 


' which are viſible without a teleſcope. As to their number, though in a 
clear winter's night without moonſhine they ſeem to be innumerable, 


which is owing to their ſtrong ſparkling and our looking at them in a 
confuſed manner, yet when the whole firmament is divided, as it has been 
done by the ancients, into ſigns and conſtellations, the number that can 
be ſeen at a time by the bare eye, is not above a thouſand. Since the 
introduction of teleſcopes indeed, the number of the fixed ſtars has been 
juſtly conſidered as immenſe :. becauſe the greater perfection we arrive at 
in our glaſſes, the more ſtars always appear to us. Mr. Flamſtead, royal 
aſtronomer at Greenwich, has given us a catalogue of about 3000 ſtars, 


which is the moſt compleat that has hitherto appeared. The immenſe 


diſtance of the fixed ſtars from our earth, and one another, is of All conſi- 
derations the moſt proper for raiſing our ideas of the works of God. For 
notwithſtanding the great extent of the earth's orbit or path (which is at 


leaſt 162 millions of miles in diameter) round the ſun, the diſtance of a 


fixed ſtar is not ſenſibly affected by it; ſo that the ſtar does not appear to 
be any nearer us when the earth is in that part of its orbit neareſt the ſtar, 


Ps, 


than it ſeemed to be when the earth was at the moſt diſtant part of its 


orbit, or 162 millions of miles furtherremoved from the ſame ſtar. The 
ſtar neareſt us,- and conſequently the biggeſt in appearance, is the dog- 
ſtar, or Sirius. Modern diſcoveries make it probable that each of theſe 


fixed ſtars is a ſun, having worlds revolving round it, as our ſun has the- 


earth and other planets revolving round him. Now the dog ſtar appears 
27,000 times leſs than the ſun, and as the diſtance of the ſtars muſt be 


greater in proportion as they ſeem leſs, mathematicians have computed the 


diſtance of Sirius from us to be two billions and two hundred thouſand 


millions of miles. The motion of light therefore, which though ſo quick 


as to be commonly thought inſtantaneous, takes up more time in travel- 


ing from the ſtars to us, than we doin making a Weſt India voyage. A 
' ſound would not arrive to us from thence in 50,000 years; which next to 
light, is conſidered as the quickeſt body we are acquainted with. And a 


cannon ball flying at the rate of 480 miles an hour, would not reach us in 
200,000 years. 5 | | 


The ſtars, being at ſuch imm-nſe diſtances from the ſun, cannot poſſibly 
receive from him ſo ſtrong a light as they ſeem to have; nor any bright- 
- _ nels ſufficient to make them viſible to us. For the ſun's rays muſt be Yo . 

ſcattered and diſſipated before they reach ſuch remote objects, that they 
can never be tranſmitted back to our eyes, ſo as to render theſe abjects vi- 


ſible by reflection. The ſtars therefore ſhine with their own native and 
unborrowed luſtre, as the ſun does; and ſince each particular ſtar, as well 
as the ſun, is confined to a particular portion of ſpace, it is plain that the 
ftars are of the fame nature with the ſun. „ 3 


It is no ways probable that the Almighty, who always acts with infinite 


wiſdom and does nothing in vain, ſhould create ſo many glorious ſuns, fit 


for ſo many important purpoſes, and place them at ſuch diſtances from 
one another, without proper objects near enough to be benefited by their 


influences. Whoever imagines they were created only to give a. faint 
glimmering light to. the inhabitants of this globe, muſt have a very ſu- 


. perficial knowledge of aſtronomy *, and a mean opinion of the Divine 
LY 85 25 9 


4 * Eecially ſince many more ſtars require the aſſiſtance of a good teleſcope to fipd | 
them out, than are viſible without that inſſrument. and therefore, inſtcad of giving light 


40this world, tracy can only be feen by a few aſtronomers, 
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Wiſdom: ſince, by an infinitely leſs exertion of creating power, theDeity 


could have given our earth much more light by one ſingle additional moon. 


Inſtead then of one ſun and one world only inthe univerſe, as the un- 


ſkilful in aſtronomy imagine, that ſcience diſcovers to us ſuch an incon- 
ceivable number of ſuns, ſyſtems, and worlds, diſperſed through bound-- _ 


leſs ſpace, that if our ſun, with all the planets, moons, and comets 


belonging to it were annihilated, they would be no more miſled. 


* 


it would ſcarce be a f 
outermoſt of our planets, revolves about the ſun in an orbit of 4884 mil, 


the ſea ſhore. The pack they poſſeſs being comparatively ſo ſmall, „ W6. 
enſible blank in the univerſe, although Saturn, the 


lions of miles in circumference, and ſome of our comets make excurſions 


upwards of ten thouſand millions of miles beyond Saturn's orbit; and yet, 


at that amazing diſtance, they are incomparably nearer to the ſun than 


to any of the ſtars; as is evident from their keeping clear of the attracting 


po wer of all the ſtars, and returning periodically by virtue of the ſun's 


/ ion. a 


From what we know of our own ſyſtem, it may be reaſonably concluded 10 
that all the reſt are with equal wiſdom contrived, ſituated, and provided 


with accommodations for rational inhabitants. For although there is almoſt 
an infinite variety in the parts of the creation, which we have opportunities 


of examining, yet there is a 8 running through and con- 
cheme, 5 ö 


necting all the parts into one one deſign, one whole 


Since the fixed ſtars are prodigious ſpheres of fire, like our ſun, and at 


inconceivable diſtances from one another, as well as from us, it is reaſon- 
able to conclude they are made for the ſame purpoſes that the ſun is; each 
to beſtow light, heat, and vegetation on a certain number of inhabited 


o 


_ planets, kept by | gs open within the ſphere of its activity. | 


What an augu 


can conceive it, does this give of the wor the Creator ! Thouſands of 


thouſands of ſuns, multiplied without end, and ranged all around us, at 
immenſe diſtances from each other, attended 'by ten thouſand times ten 


thouſand worlds, all in rapid motion, yet calm, regular, and harmonious, 
invariably keeping the paths preſcribed them ; and theſe worlds peopled 
with myriads of intelligent beings, formed for endleſs progreſſion and 
perfection and felicity. | | . 


If ſo much power, wiſdom, goodneſs, and magnificence is diſplayed in 
the material creation, which is the leaſt conſiderable part of the univerſe, 
how great, how wiſe, how good, muſt HE be, who made and-governs , 


the whole ! 


The firſt people who paid much attention to the fixed ſtars, were the 


ſhepherds in the beautiful plains of Egypt and Babylon; who partly 


from amuſement, and partly with a view to direct them in their travelling 


during the night, obſerved the fituation of theſe celeſtial bodies. Endowe 
with a lively fancy, they divided the ſtars into different companies or con- 
ſtellations, each of which they ſuppoſe to repreſent the image of ſome 
animal or other terreſtrial object. The peaſants in our own 8447 fore 
ic 
philoſophers call the Urſa Major, name of the plough, the figure 
of which it certainly may repreſent with a very little help fra the fancy. 
But the cobſtellations-in general have preſerved the names Nhich were 


- 


given them: by the ahcientsz-and they are reckoned 21 northern, and 


12 ſoutkier : but the moderns Rave increaſed the number of theporthern 
8 7: 832 | B 3 £ | : « {2d 4 18 to 


what an amazing er if human imagination 
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to 34, and of the ſouthern to 31. Beſides theſe there are the 12 figns or 
conſtellations in the Zodiac, as it is called from a Greek word ſignifying 
an animal, becauſe each of theſe 12 repreſent ſome animal. This is a great 
circle which divides the heavens into two equal parts, of which we Hall 
ſpeak hereafter. In the mean time, we ſhall conclude this ſection with 
an account of the rife, progreſs, and revolutions in aftronomy. * 
Mankind muſt have made a very conſiderable improvement in obſerviĩng 
the motions of the heavenly bodies, before they could ſo far diſengage 
themſelves from the prejudices of ſenſe and popular opinion, as to believe+ 
that the earth upon which we live was not fixed and immoveable; We 


find accordingly that Thales, the Mileſian, who, about 600 years before we 


Chriſt, firſt taught aſtronomy in Europe, had gone ſo far in this ſubjeQas 

to calculate eclipfes, or interpoſitions of the moon betwixt the earth'apd® = 
| the ſun, or of the earth between the ſun and the moon (the nature of Wick 

may be eaſily underſtood,” from what we have already obſerved.) Pytha- 


goras, a Greek philoſopher, flouriſhed about 530 years after Thales, and 5 


was, no doubt, equally well acquainted with the motion of the heavenh 
bodies. This led Pythagoras to conceive an idea, which there is no rea- 
ſon to believe had ever been thought of before, namely, that the earth 
itſelf was in motion, and that the ſun was at reſt. He found that it was 
impoſſible, in any other way, to give a conſiſtent account of the heavenly _ 
motions. This ſyſtem, however, was ſo —_— oppolite to all tie 
prejudices of ſenſe and opinion, that it never made great progreſs, gr 
was widely diffuſed in the antient world. The philoſophers of antiquity . 
deſpairing of being able to overcome ignorance by reaſon, ſet themſelves 
to adapt 4 one to the other, and to form a reconciliation between them. 
This was the caſe with Ptolemy, an r philoſopher, who flouriſhed 
138 years before Chriſt, He ſuppoſed, with the vulgar, who meaſure 
every thing by themſelves; that the earth was fixed immoveably in the 
centre of the univerſe, and that the ſeven planets, conſidering the moon as 
one of the primaries, were placed near to it ; above them was the firma- 
ment of fixed ſtars, then the cryſtalline orbs, then the primum mobile, 
and, laſt of all, the cœlum empyrium, or heaven of heavens, All theſe 
vaſt orbs he ſuppoſed to move round the earth once in 24 hours; and 
beſides that, in certain ſtated or periodical times. To account for theſe 
motions he was cg to conceive a number of circles called excentrics 
and epicycles, croſſing and interfering with one another. This ſyſtem .. 
was univerſally maintained by the Peripatetic philoſophers,” who were the 
moſt conſiderable ſect in Europe, from the time of Ptolemy to the revival 
%% mr.. 8 
At length, Copernicus, a native of Poland, a bold and original genius, 
adopted the Pythagorean, or true ſyſtem of the univerſe; and publiſned 
it to the world in 1530. This doctrine had been fo long in obſcurity, 
that the reſtorer of it was conſidered as the inventor ; and the ſyſtem 8 
tained the name of the Copernican philoſophy, though only revived by 
, RT EET 55 
Europe, however, was ſtill immerſed in ignorance; and the 
general ideas of the world were not able to keep pace with thoſe of a 
refined philoſophy. This occaſioned Copernicus to have few abetters, - 
but many opponents. Tycho Brache, in particular, a noble Dane, ſen- 
ſible of the defects of the Ptolemaic ſyſtem, but unwilling to acknowledge 
the motion of the garth, endeavoured to eſtabliſh a new ſyſtem of eee ; 


l 
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| which was Gill more perplexy and em ed than that of Ptolemy, It 
allows a monthly motion to 


e moon round the earth, as the centre of its 
orbit ; and it makes the Tun, to he. the centre of the orbits of Mercury, 
Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. The ſun, however, with all the 
planets is ſuppoſed to be 3 round the earth in a year, and even once 
in twenty-four hours. This ſyſtem however, abſurd as'it was, met wich 
its advocates. Longomontanus and others, fo far refined upon it, as 
dmit the diurnal motion of the earth, though they inſiſted that it had no 
— ꝛ˙ x ̃ — - rr eo at». „ 
About this time, , after a darkneſs of a great many ages, the firſt dawn of 
learning and taſte began to os in Europe. Learned men in different 
countries began to cultivate aſtronomy. Galileo, a Florentine, about the 
year 1610, introduced the uſe of teleſcopes, which diſcovered new argu- 
ments in ſupport of the motion of the earth, and confirmed the old ones. 
The fury and bigotry of the clergy indeed had almoſt checked this flouriſh- 


| „ Galileo was obliged to renounce the Copernican ſyſtem, as 4 


nable hereſy: The happy reformation in religion, however, placed 
the one half of Euro e beyond the reach of the papal thunder, It taught 
mankind that the ſcriptures were not given 2 explaining ſyſtems of 
natural philoſophy, but for a much nobler purpoſe, to make us juſt, vir- 
uous, and humane: that inſtead of oppoſing the word of God, which 


: in ſpeaking of naturalthings ſuitsitſelf to the prejudices of weak mortals, 


we employed our faculties in a manner highly agreeable to God himſelf, 


in tracing the nature of his works, which the more they are conſidered, 


afford us the greater reaſon to admire his glorious attributes of pow r, 


vwiſdom and goodneſs. From this time, therefore, noble diſcoveries were 


made in all the branches of aſtronomy. The motions of the heavenly | 
bodies were not only clearly explained, but the gener lawof nature, ac- 

cording to which they moved, was diſcovered andilluſtrated by theim- 
mortal Newton. This law is called Gravity, or Attraction, and is the 
ſame by which any body falls to the ground, when diſengaged from what 
ſupported it. It has been demonſtrated, that this ſame law which keeps 
the ſea in its channel, and the various bodies which cover the ſurface of 
this earth from flying off into the air, operates throughout'the univerſe, 
keeps the planets in theirorbits, and preſerves the whole fabric of nature 


7 


from confuſion arid diſorder . . 


© 
1 
* . x * 


geſides the planets and ſtars mentioned above, we perceive, in the expanſe of the uni- 
verſe.” maby other bodies belonging to the ſyſtem of the ſun, that ſeem to have much 
more irregular motions. Theſe are the comets, which deſcending from the far diſtant parts 
ofthe ſyſtem with great rapidity, ſurprize us with the ſingularappearanceof a train, or tail, 
which: accompanies them; become viſible /o us in the lower parts of their orbits, and, 
aſter a ſhort.ſtay, go off again to vaſt diſtances, and diſappear. Though ſome of the 
antients had more juſt notions of them; yet the opinion having prevailed, that they were 
only meteors generated in the air, like to thoſe we ſee in it every night, aud in a few mo- 
ments vaniſhing, .nd care was taken to obſerve or record their phenomena accurately, till 
of late. Henes this part of aſtronomy is very imperfet. The 2 doctrine is, that 
they are ſolid, compact bodies, like other planets, and regulated by the ſame laws of gra- 


vit y, ſo as to deſerihe equal areas in proportional times by radii drawn to the common cen · 


tre. They move about the ſun in very eccentric ellipſes, are of a much greater denſity than 
the earth : for ſome of them are heated in every period to ſuch a degree as would vitfify or 
diſſipate any ſubſtance known to us. Sir Iſaac Newton computed the heat of the comet that . 

appeared in the year 1680, when neareſt the ſun, to be 2000 times hotter than red hot iron, 


and that being thus heated, it muſt retain its heat till it comes round again, although its 
Period ſhould be more than ns” pa and it is computed to be only 57 1 Ir is 


— 
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they deſeribed i in thoſe revolutions, were parallel to each other, but not of 


his ſurface, In that part of its orbit, which i is neareſt to the ſun, it flies with the amaz» 


che vaſt diſlance;/between our ſun and the neareſt bf the fixed 1 whoſe sttraftions | 


| joiued his labgurs to the great Sir Iſaac Nev/ton on this ſubje Hur can was out of 
way, whenthis comet Jaſt paſſed near her orbit; bur it requi ore perfect kno 
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Javins, in \ the Gregor g Ses tion © vpn of VE ite} in 1 

in which the earth has bee a conſidered as 2 planet, we now” 

— to the Doctrine of the Sphere, hich ought always to be. ied _ 
15 that of the globe or earth, as we {hall fee in the next Section. In 


| 3 this 5 we ſhall ll conſider the earth as-at eſt, and the ol 9 ö 


the true { 
motion or en, A k occaſions the apparens 3 255 25h — 
ary. 11 55 is bende attended wah this 5 that it wa met 3 


14 


to ent What bee, the * may 3 turn "ho eye a 
the rm as of, the artificial ſpliere, on the oppoſite EST 

* The ancients obſerved that all the ſtars turned (in appearance). wund 
the earth, from eaſt to weſt, in twenty - four hours: that the cireles 


the ſame magnitude; thoſe paſiing over the middle of the 82 BY being f 
the. largeſt of all, while the reſt diminiſhed in Proportion to their diſtan — N 
from it. They alſo obſerved that there were two points in the 8 
which always 8 the ſame ſituation. Theſe points they termed ce 
leſtial poles, . becauſe the heayens ſeem to turn round them. In order "4 
imitate theſe motions, they invented what is called the Artificial Sphere, 


through the centre of which they d drew a wire or iron rod, called an Axis, 
e extremities were fixed tothe es points, called Tins . A 


* 
© 
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bell ved chk there ave nt leaſt ar comets teien to our ytem, ww in 1 
bf directions 4 and ail thoſe which have been obſerved have moved through the etherial 
regions and the orbits ot the plancts, without ſuſſering the leaſt ſenſible reſi ſtance in their. 1 
motiops, which ſuffic ently proves that the planets do not move in folid orbs. Of all 
the comers the periods of three only ere known with any degree of certainty, being found 
to return at intetvals of 75, 129, and 575 years; and of theſe, that which — in. 
1680's the moſt remarkable. This comet, at its greateſt diſtance, is about 14 

200 millions of miles from the ſun, while its lcaſt diſtance from the centre of the n 
about 490 thouſand miles; within leſs than one third part of the ſua's ſcmidiameter from 


ing velocity of 880,000 miles in an hour; ; and the ſun, as ſeen from it, appears 200 de» 
Ace in breadth, con ſequenily 40,000 times as lacge as he appears tons. Then 
iſtaner that chis comet runs out into empty ſpace, naturally i 22 to E 


all the comets, mult keep clear, to return periodically and go round. . Dr. Halley; 
to hom every part of aſtronomy, but this in a particular manner, 4 dighly ne: . 


of the motinn aol: the comet, to be able to judge if it will always — by as with ſo liti 
ez for it may be here obſerved, that the comet, in one pari 0: iis obi, — 
very ntar to the örhit of our earth: ſo-that, in ſome revolutions, it may »pptozch-near p 
« naugh, 10 havg very. o nfiderable, if not fatal, «ffefts upon, Ati 3 
Gr aum Keill, 1 e N WE: W tor "oe 
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mean rate, to be nearly a degree (or the 360th part) 006. IR circle in 
the heavens every * hours. This great circle is called the Ecliptic, 
and it paſſes through certain conſtellations, diſtinguiſhed by the names 
VE of animals, in a zone called the Zodiac. It touches the tropic.of Cancer 1 
7 on one ſide, and that of Capricon on the other, and cuts the equator. r 
: obliquely. To expreſs this motion they ſuppoſe] two points in the 4 
heavens, equally diſtant from, and parallel to, this circle, which they 
5 called the Poles of the Zodiac, which, turning with the heavens, by 
[77 means of their axis, deſcribed the two polar circles. In the artificial 


ſphere, the equinoctial, the two tropics, and two polar cireles, are cut 2 
at right angles, by two other circles called Colures, which ſerve to mar be. 
the points of the ſolſtices, equinaxes, and poles of the zodiac. The an- 5 
eis e alle obſerved that, when the ſun was in any 2 of his courſe, - | 
all the people inhabiting directly north and ſouth, as far as the poles, have i 
noon at the ſame time. This gave occaſion to imagine a circle ing * 
through the poles of the world, which they called a Meridian, and which 8 
is immoveable in the artificial ſphere, as well as the horizon; which is 
another circle repreſenting the boyggs betwixt the two hemiſpheres, c 
half ſpheres, viz. that which is above N nd that which is below it. 
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The Doctrine of the Gronkx naturally fellows that of the 


UE ei Cares a PAIR wa 1 Uh 
V the Doctrine of the Globe is meant the repreſentation of the dif- 
ferent places and countries, on the face of the earth, upon an 
artificial 4 — or ball. Now the manner in which geographers hare 
repreſented the ſituation of on place upon this earth with regard to an- 
other, or with regard to the earth in general, has been by transferring the 
circles: of the ſphere to the artificial globe 3 and this is the only method 
8 they could employ; This will be abundantly obvious from an example. 
5 Alfter that circle in the heavens, which is called the equator, was known 


1 — 
» i ? 


"3 W to aſtronomers, there was. nothing more eaſy than to transfer it 10 the 
F76 earth, hy which the ſituation of-places was determined, accôrding as they _ 

* lay on one fide of the equator or another. The ſame may be obſexredofthe 
„ other circles of the ſphere above-mentioned. The reader having obtained + 
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„ INTRODUCTION. 


an idea of the principle upon v hich the Doctrine of the Globe i fopndled, 
may proceed to contider this Doctrine itſelf, or in other words; the de- 
tption of our earth, as repreſented by tlie artificial globe, 


Feb or THE BARTH.] Though in ſpeaking of the « h, along 
with che dthier planets, it was ſufficient to conſider it as a ſpherical or 


globular body ; het it has been diſcovered, that this-is not its true Hgufe, 


auc that the earth; though nearly 4 ſphere or ball, is not perfectly ſo. 


age, among whom Sir Iſaac Newton and Caſſini, a French aſtronomer, 
were the heads of two diffetent parties. Sir Ifaac demoniſtrated from 


weſt points. The French philoſopher aſſerted quite the contrary. But 
the matter was * to a trial by the French King in 1736, pt 5 ſent out a 


company of phi 


flat towards the poles, than towards the equator. The reaſon of this 
figure may eaſily be underſtood, if the reader fully comprehends what we 


formerly obſerved, with regard to the earth's moti on. | For if we 70 N 


ball of clay on a ſpindle, and whirl it round, we ſhall find that it wi 
jut out or project towards the middle, arid flatten towards the poles. Now 
this is exactly the caſe, with regard to our earth, only that its axis, re- 


preſented by the ſpindle, is imaginary. But though the earth be not 


rfectly ſpherical, the difference from that figure is ſo ſmall, that it may, 
repreſented by a globe or ball, without any ſenſible error. — 


CiRCUMFERENCE AND DIAMETER OF THE EARTH.] In the general : 
table we have exhibited, page 11, the diameter of the globe is given, 


according to the beſt obſervations : ſo, that its circumference is 25,038 
Engliſh miles. This circumference is conceived, for the conveniengy - 


of meaſuring, to be divided into three hundred and ſixty parts or 


degrees, each degree containing fixty geographical miles, or fixty-nine 


Engliſh 2 and an half. Theſe degrees are in the ſame manner con- 
i 


ceived to be divided each into ſixty minutes . 
Axis AND POLES OF THE EARTH. ] The axis of the Earth is that 

imaginary line paſſing through its centre, on which it is ſuppoſed ta 

turn round once in twenty-four hours. The extreme points of this line 


are called the Poles of the Earth; one in the north, and the other in the 
ſouth, which are exactly under the two points of the heavens called the 


North and South Poles. The knowledge'of theſe poles is of great uſe to 


the geographer, in determining the diſtance and fituation of places; for 
the poles mark; as it were, the ends of the earth, which is divided in the 
middle by the equator ; ſo that the nearer one approaches to the poles; 
e farther he removes from the equator, and contrariwiſe, in removing 


from the poles you approach the equator. - 


A 
.» 


CIRCLES OF THE GLOBE.] - Theſe are commonly divided into the 
greater and leſſer. A great circle is that whoſe plane paſſes through the 
centre of the earth, and divides it into two equal parts or — — 4 , 

| 55 15 A leſſer 
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oſophers towards the north pole, and likewiſe towards 
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names of theſe ſigns. Next to this the n to 
the old file, and then according to the new ſtile. Beſides theſe there ien 
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through the centre of the earth, nor divide it into two equal parts. The 


greater circles are ſix in number, the leſſer 2 four, _ 
 EquaTos.] The firſt great circle we ſhall 
which we have had occaſion to hint at already. ] 


- 


it 1s alſo called the Line, becauſe, according to their rude notions, they. | 
believe it to be a great line drawn upon the ſea from eaft to well, divi- 
ding the earth” into the northern” and ſouthern hemjſpheres, and which, 


they were actually to pafs in Ailing 10 50 the one into the other. The 
poles of this circle are the ſame with thoſe of the world. It paſſes through 
the eaſt and welt points of the world, and, as has been already menti —4 


divides it into the northern an Ne hemiſpheres. It is divided into 


three hundred ahd ſixty degrees, the uſe of which will ſoon appear. 
Hoxr1zon.] This great circle is repreſented by a broad circular piece 
of wood, encompaſiing the globe, and dividing. Ic into; the upper and 
lower hemiſpheres. Geographers very properly diſtinguiſh the hori: 
into the Senſible and Rational... The firſt ma 
any great 2 the ſurface of the ſea, which fee 
heaverſs itito two ! Ire: | lo 
of tlie eurth. This circle determines the riſing or ſetting of the ſun and 


ſtars, in any particular plate; for when they begin to appear above the 


eaſteru edge, we ſay they riſe ; and when they go beneath the weſtern, we 


ſay they are ſet; It appears then that each place has its own ſenſible ho- 


* 8 . TY 1811 
ſpeak of is the Equator, . 
ich we have had occaſion to h ready. . It is called ſonittimes the 
Equinoctial, the reaſon of which we have explained; and by navigators: 


V diſt the horizon 
be conceived to be made by 
n the fi | ms to divide the 
two hemiſpheres, the one above, the other below the level 


% 


rizon. | The other horizon, called the Rational, encompaſſes the globe, 


exactly in the middle. Its poles (that is two points in its axis, each 


ninety degrees diſtant from its plane, as thoſe. of all circles are) are 
called the Zenith and N 


other flirectly undex our. feet. The broad wooden circle, which repreſents 
it on the globe, has ſeveral circles drawn upon it; of theſe. the innermoſt 
is that e 5 r number of degrees of the twelve ſigns of the Zodiac, 
Next to this you have the 
of the month according to 


(of which hereafter) viz. thirty to each fign. 
As 


4 


«* ' * . * 


2 circle, n the thirty-two rhumbs, or points of the mariner's 
compaſs. The uſe of all theſe will be explained afterwards. - 


MzaipiAx.] This circle is repreſented by the braſs ring, on which 
the globe hangs and turns. It is divided into three hundred and ſixty 


ee and cuts the equator at right angles; ſo that counting from the 


equator each way to the poles of the world, it contains four times ninety 
degrees, and divides the earth into the eaſtern and weſtern hemiſpheres. 


dir; the firſt exactly above our heads, and the 


This circle is called the Meridian, becauſe when the ſun comes to tho 


ſoͤuth part of it, it is then meridies or mid-day, and then the ſun has its 
greateſt altitude for that day, which is therefore called its Meridian Alti- 
tides, Now as the ſun is never in its metidian altitude at two places eaſt 


of weſt of one another at the ſame time, each of theſe places muſt have its 
own meridian. There are commonly marked on the globe twenty-four | 


* 


mieridians, one through every fifteen degrees of the equator. 


 QuaDgant of ALTITUDE.) In order to ſupply the place of the. 1 5 
compaſſes in this operation, there is commonly a pliant narrow plate of 


braſs, ſcrewed on the brazen meridian, which contains go degrees, or 


one quarter of the circumference of the globe, by means of whick the 
diſtances and beatings of places are nieaſured without the trouble of firſt 
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corn, theſe are called the Colures, the one the 
Solſtitial colure. Theſe divide the ecliptic into four equal parts or quar- 
ters, which are denominated according to the points which theſe paſs. 
through, viz. the four cardinal points, and are the firſt points of Aries 


/ 


of theſe portions, Which are called Zones or Belts, from e 


extending the compaſſes between them, and then a plying the fame to 


the equator. This plate is called the Quadrant of Altitude. 
- Houk crixcCLE.} This is a ſmall braſs circle fixed on the brazen me- 
ridian, divided into 24 hours, and having an index moveable round the 


axis of the globe. 


"Zoprac.] The Zodiac is a broad circle, which cuts the equator 8 
liquely : in which the twelve ſigns above mentioned are repreſented. In 
the middle of this circle is ſuppoſed another called the Ecliptick, from 


which the ſun never deviates in his annual courſe, and in which he advan- 
ces thirty degrees every month. "The twelve ſigns are, | 


1. Aries  ———— March | , 7. Libra 4 . September 
- 2. Taurus 8  — 7 airy 8. Scorpio m October 
3. Gemini 1 — May 9. Sagittarius f+ — November 
4. Cancer — July 10. Capricorn f —— December 
5. Leo & ————— July 11. Aquarius x -— January 
6. Virgo m —Auguſt | 12. Piſces X ——— February 


 Corurss.] If you imagine two great circles paſſing both through the 


poles of the world, and one of them through the equinoctial points Aries 
and Libra, and the other through the ſolſtitial 3 Cancer and Capri- 
uinoctial, the other the 


Libra, Cancer, and Capricorn; and theſe are all the great cireles. 
Taorics. ] If you ſuppoſe two circles drawn parallel to the equinoctial, 


at twenty-three degrees thirty minutes diſtance from it, meaſured on the 


brazen meridian, and one towards the north, the other towards the ſouth, 
theſe are called Tropics, becauſe the ſun appears, when in them, to turn 
backwards from his former courſe. The one is called the Tropic of Can- 
cer, the other of Capricorn, becauſe they paſs through theſe points. 


Pol AR CIRCLES) If two other circles are ſuppoſed to be drawn at 


the like diſtance of twenty-three degrees thirty minutes, reckoned on the 


meridian from the polar points, theſe are called the Polar Circles. The 
e Arctick, becauſe the north pole is near the con- 
ſtellation of the Bear; the ſouthern, the AntarQick, becauſe oppoſite 


northern 1s called t 


to the former. And theſe are the four leſſer circles. Beſides theſe ten circles 
now deſcribed, which are always drawn on the globe, there are ſeveral 
others, which are only ſuppoſed to be drawn on it. Theſe will be ex- 


' plained as they become neceſſary, leſt the reader ſhould be diſguſted with 
too many definitions at the ſame time, without ſeeing the purpoſe for which 


they ſerve. The main deſign then of all theſe circles being to exhibit the 
reſpective ſituation of places on the earth, we ſhall proceed to confider 


more particularly how that is effected by them. It was found eaſier to 


utſh places by the quarters of the earth, in which they lay, than by 


diſtin 
thats Ciiabes from any one point. Thus after it was diſcovered, that the 


equator divided the earth into two parts, called the Northern and 
Southern hemiſpheres, it was eaſy to ſee that all places on the globe 
might be diſtinguiſhed png as they lay on the north, or ſouth ſide 
of the equator: Beſides, after the four leſſer circles we have mentioned 
came to be known; .it was found that the earth, by means of them, 
might be divided into five-portions, and conſequently that the places on 
its ſurface might be diſtinguiſhed according as they lay in one or other 
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of breadth. That part of the earth between the Tropics, was called by " 
the ancients the Torrid or Burnt Zone, becauſe they conceived; that, being 1 
continually expoſed to the perpendicular or direct rays of the ſun, it aas Þ} 
rendered uninhabitable, and contained nothing but parched and ſandy. . = 
deſarts. This notion however has long ſince been refuted. It is found th 5 
the long nights, great dews, regular rains and breezes, which prev -, 
almoſt throughout the torrid zone, render the earth not only habitable, but 
ſo fruitful; that in many places they have two harveſts in a year; all forts | 
; of ſpices and drugs are almoſt ſolely produced there; and it furniſhes more 43 
Ty perfect metals, precious ſtones, and 3 than all the reſt of the earth 4 
together. In ſhort, the countries of Africa, Aſia, and America, which lie 
under this zone, are in all reſpects the moſt fertile and luxuriant upon earth. 
The two temperate zones are compriſed between the tropics and polar 
circles. They are called Temperate, becauſe _— the rays of the ſun 
obliquely, they enjoy a moderate degree of heat. The two frigid zones 
lie between the polar circles and the poles, or rather are incloſed within the 
polar circles. They are called the Frigid or Frozen, becauſe moſt part 
of the year it is extremely cold there, and every thing is frozen ſo fong 


as the ſun is under the horizon, or but a little above it. However 
25 we not quite uninhabitable, though much leſs fit for living in than 
the torrid. „ r 3 
None of all theſe zones is thoroughly diſcovered by the Europeans. 
Little is known to us of the ſouthern temperate zone, and though ſome 
iſlands and ſea coaſts in the northern frigid zone have come to our know - 
| ledge, we have none at all of the ſouthern frigid zone. The northern 
temperate, and torrid zones are thoſe we are beſt acquainted witittn. 
 CLIiMATES.] But the diviſions of the earth into hemiſpheres and zone, 
though it may be of 7 in letting us know in what quarter of the 
earth any place lies, is not ſufficiently minute for giving us a notion of 
the diſtances between one place and another. This however is ſtill more 
neceſſary; becauſe it is of more importance to mankind, to know the 
ſituation of places, with regard to one another, than with regard to the , 
earth itſelf, The firſt ſtep taken for determining this matter, was to 
divide the earth into what is called Climates. It was obſerved that the 
day vas always twelve hours long on the equator, and that the longeſt 
day increaſed in proportion as we advanced north or fouth on either fide 
of it. The ancients therefore determined how far any place was north 
or ſouth of the equator, or what is called the Latitude of the place, from - 
the greateſt length of the day at that place. This made them conceive 
a number of circles parallel to the equator, which bounded the length 
of the day at different diſtances from the equator. And as they called = 
the ſpace contained between theſe circles, Climates, becauſe they declined 4 
from the equator towards the pole, ſo the circles themſelves may be called 
- Climatical Parallels. This therefore was a new diviſion of the earth, 
more minute than that of zones, and ſtill continues in uſe, though, as we 
7 ſhall ſhew, the deſign which firſt introduced it, may be better anſwered 
in another way. There are 30 climates between the equator and either 
pole. In the firſt 24, the days increaſe by half hours, but in the re- 
maining ſix, between the polar circle and the poles, the days. increaſe by 
months. This the reader will be convinced of, when he becomes ac- 
quainted with the uſe of the globe; in the mean time we ſhall inſert a 
table, which-will ſerve to ſhew in what climate any country lies, ſup- 
poſing the length of the day, and the diſtance of the place from the equa- . 
. tor to. be known, ; * 1 
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| Latirud 2. j Breadth. Long · Day, Names of Countries and remarkable laces litu ed 
[HD. M. D. M. | H. M. : in every Climate north of the Equator. ' 

4 8 '$ 2c 12 30 thin the firſt Climajelic the Gold and Silver] 
KEE. - 5 25 RS $ 5 3 : 44 in Africa; Malacca, in the Eaſt Indies ; 
7 8 14 3 ] Cayenne and Surinam, i in Terra Firma, S. Amer. 
2116 25{8 13 III. Here lie Abyſſinia, in Africa ;' Siam, Madraſs; 
4 | f and Pondicherry, in the Eaſt- Indies ; Straits © 
T Re | LS : Darien, between N. and 8 Amer.; ; Tobago, Gra- 
r | lil. Ces 5 „ and se in he Ind 
5 27 281 7 2 13 30 ontains Mecca, in Arabia; Bomba „ part of 
ö er 13 55 Bengal, in the Eaſt-Indies; Canton, in China ; 7, 
$4 5 Mexico, Bay of Campeachy, i in N. America; 
| | pb | | Jamaica, Hiſpaniola, St. Chriſtophers, Anti 
| | | Martinico, and Guadalupe, in the Welt- In 
430 25 6 30 | 14 IV. Egypt, and the Canary lands, in Africaz| 
1 _— Peli, capital of the Mogul Empire, in Aſia 1 
{ } | I Gulph of Mexico, and Eaſt Florida, in N. A- 
. | 1 1³˙ ͤ be; ic Havanna, in the Weſt Indies. 
15136 28 6 814 30 v. Gibraltar, in Spain; part of the Mediterra 
- Es | 5 neu ſea; the Barbary coaſt, in Africa ; Jern 
3 ; fſalem; J ſpaþan, capital of Peria ; ankin, i 
41. 4 © China; California, New Mexico, We Florida, 
3 * | Georgia, and the Carolinas, in N. America. 
1641 22 4 5415 VI. Liſbon, in Portugal; Madrid, in Spain ; Mi 
| . | norca, Sardinia, and part of Greece, in the Me- 
1 6 diterranean 5 Aſia Minor, part of theCaſpian — 
| I' Samarcand, in Great Tartar 1 ; Pekin, in Ching 
| Corea and Japan; William „in Virgj 
T4 III. Maryland, and Philadelphia, i in *. 2 | 
745 291 4 7 |15 39|[VIL Northern provinces of Spain ; ſouthern ditto] 
— 4 | 4 of France ; Turin, Genoa, and Rome, in Italy;| 
| Conftantinople, and the Black ſeg, in Turkey; 
| theCaſpian ſca, and part of Tartary NewYork 
Boſton in New England, N. America. 
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1840 0 3 32 16 vin. Paris, Vienna, cap. of Germany ; NewScot- 

1 . _ | land, Newfound and, and Canada, — N. Amer: 

9 52 00 2 57 16 30 IX. London, Flanders, Prague, D (Ee; 
: . in Poland; ſouthern provinces of Ry part] 


1 | ; [ Tartary ; north part of Newfoundland. Ed 
110 54 27 2 29 17 x. array 3 port Holland. Kab, g 
| | a Pol. Labrador, and N. South-Wales, in N. Amer. 
10 | 17 30/Xl. Edinburgh. Copenhagen, Moſcow,cap.of Þ * aſa. 
52 18 XII. south part of Sweden, Tobolſki,cap, of 1 dere 
XIII. Orkney Iſles, Stockholm, cap. of If en. | 
20 19 |XIV. Bergen, in Norway; Peterſburgh, in . uſſia. 
7 | 19 $01V- Hud ſon's Straits, N. America. | 
| {XVI. Siberia, and the ſouth part of W. Greenland. 
17 64 o6| 44 20 30 XVII. Drontheim, i in Norway. 
[18 64 49] 1321 XVIII. Part of Finland, in Ruſſia. | | 
19 65 21 32 21 30|XIX. Archangel, on the White Sen, Ruſſia, = 
20 65 47 38} 32 XX. Hecla, in leeland. 8. 
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1| 66 I9 22 30 XXI. Northern parts of Ruſſia and siber ia, | 

2266 20 14 23 [XXII. New North Wales, in N. America. | 

23 66 28 8 | 23 30|[XXlTII. Davis's Straits, in ditto, . 
124 66 1 3124 XXIV. Somoieda. | | 
25 67 21 1 Month |XXVv. Sou h part of Lapland. WT = 
, [26/69 48 2 Months xxvI. Weſt- Greenland. ” | 
27173 37 3 Months XXVII. Zembla Auſtralis. 8 1 ” 

28 7 30 4 Months XXVIII. Zembla Borealis. 1 

29 84 0 5 Months XXIX. Spitſbergen, or Eaſt Greenland, 1 

30 90 ; © Months XXX. — 5 | 2 | 
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The diſtance of places from the equator or what is called their 1 i 8 
| tude; is eſily meaſured on the globe, b means. of the pane} 3 above. 


deſcribed. . For we have only to bring the place, whoſe latitude we would 

know, to the meridian, where the degree of latitude is marked, and will 

be exactly over the place. Now this is the manner alluded to, by which 

he diftance of places from the equator, is moſt properly diſtinguiſhed ; 

ut it could not be adopted, until the figure and circumference of the 
y 


arth were known, after which it was eaſy to determine the number of 


miles in each 360th part or degree of this circumference, and conſequently 
now the latitude of places. As latitude is reckoned from the equator 

towards the poles, it is either northern or ſouthern, and the nearer th 

poles the greater the latitude ; and no place can have more than go de- 


diſtance from the equator. 


1 


PARALLELS OF LATITUDE.] Through every degree of latitude, or 
more properly through every n place on the earth, geographers 
ſu pp £ a circle to be drawn, which they call a parallel of latitude. The 
interfection of this circle, with the meridian of any place, ſhews the true 
ſituation of that 3 * 


lace. 1 „„ i too 5 
Loy aus The longitude of a place is its ſituation with regard ta 


| its meridian, and conſequently reckoned towards the eaſt or weſt; in 

_ reckoning the longitude there is no particular ſpot from which we ought 
to ſet out preferably to another: but for the advantage of a general rule, 

11 a ig of Ferro, the moſt weſterly of the Canary iſlands, was con- 
ere 


ts the firſt meridian in maſt. of the globes and maps, and the 
longitude of places was reckoned to be ſo many degrees eaſt or weſt of the 


meridian of Ferro. Theſe degrees are marked on the equator. No 
place can have more than 180 degrees of longitude, becauſe the circum- 
erence of the globe being 360 degrees, no place can be moved from ano- 


etly reckon the longitude quite round the globe. The degrees of 
longirade ar not equal like thoſe of latitude, but diminiſh in 7 


as the meridian} incline, or their diſtance contracts in «pproaghing the 


pole. Hencein 60 degrees of latitude, a degree of longitude is but half 


the quantity of a _ on the equator, and ſo of the reſt. The num | 
ber of miles contained in a degree of longitude, in each parallel of lati- 


tude, are ſet down in the following table. 


| Lonerry nu AND LATITUDE FOUND. To find the Longitude and 
Latitude of any place, therefore, we need only bring that place to tha 
brazen meridian, and we ſhall find the degree of longitude marked on the 


- equator, and the degree of latitude on the meridian. So that to find the 
difference between the latitude or longitude of two places, we have only 
to compare the degrees of either, thus found, with one another, and the 


reduction of theſe degrees into miles, according to the table above given, 
Lee a and that every degree of longitude at the equator, and eyery 


obe, is equal to 6o geographical miles, or 


legree of latitude all over Me 
e exactly to determine the diſtance between 


597 Engliſh, we ſhall be a 
iy pics oh the globe. 


ISTANCE OF PLACES MEASURED. ] The Diſtance of Places which . 
lie in an oblique direction, i. e. neither directly ſouth, north, eaſt, or 


_ weſt, from one another, may be meaſured in a readier way, by extending 
the compaſſes from the one to the other, and then applying them to the 
equator. For inſtance, extend the compaſſes from Guinea in Africa, ta 


A * 


* 


A — of latitude, becauſe the poles, where they terminate, are at that 


ther above half that diſtance ; but many "a geographers very impro- 
5 | 
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lin America, and then apply them to the equator, and you will 


bnd the diſtance to be 25 degrees, which at 60 miles to. a degree, makes | 


the diſtance 1500 miles. 
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each Parallel of Latitude from the Equator, _ | 
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INTRODUCTION 2 


5; Cy PROBLEMS PERFORMED BY THE. GLOBE. 


TH E diameter of an artificial lobe being given to find '' > 
Prop. 1. +T fur face i in ſquare, and its Gelidiry, i in frm om, | 


Multi ply the diameter by the circumference, which i is a qo. A : 
dividing the globe into two equal Nfg and the product will give tha 1 
firſt: then multiply the ſaid product by one ſixth of the 1 — the 4 
rodu@ of that will give the ſecond. After the ſame manner we may 
ww Sad the ſurface and ſolidity of the natural globe, as alſo the whole body 
coc the atmoſphere ſurrounding the ſame, provided it be always and every 
where of the ſame height; for having found the perpendicular heiglit 
thereof, by that common experiment af the aſcent of mercury at the 
foot and top of a mountain, double the _ height, and add the ſame to 
. the diameter of the earth; then multiply the whole, as a new diameter 
by its proper circumference, and from the product ſubtra as 2 of | 
the earth, i it will leave that of the e Fo — 


Pros, 2. To recti the globe... f 


The globe being ſet upon a true plane, raiſe the pale . to 
the given latitude; then ſix the quadrant of altitude in the zenith, and if 
there be any mariner's compaſs upon the pedeſtal, let the globe be ſo 

ſituate, as x ih the brazen meridian may ſtand due ſouth and north, ac 
cording to the two extremities of the needle, allowing their variation. 


Paros. 3. To find the —_—_— and latitude 7 any . * 


For this, ſee page 23. 


'ProB. 4. The Jongitude and 2 itude 7 oy place bing given, to = | 
that plact on the globe © 


Bring the degree of longitude to 3s brazen meridian; * upon 
the ſame meridian the degree of latitude, whether ſouth or north, and 
make A mark with chalk where the — ends; the point exattly | 
under the chalk is the place deſitret. 


Pioz. 5. The latitude 9 any Hace bring given, ft 6 fd all thoſe plac x 
that have * latitude. 4 2 _ 


The globe being rectified 0 according to the latitnde 
of the given place, and that place being brought to the () Pros. : 2. 
brazen meridian, make a mark exactly above the ſame, 
and turning the globe round, all thoſe places paſling : under the ſaid mark 
have the ſame latitude with the given place. 


| Pros. 6. To find the Sun's Place in the Ecliptic at any time. 


The month and day Bag given, look for the ſame upon the wooden 

horizon; and over-againſt the day you will find the particular ſign and 

degree in which the Sun is at that time, which ſign and degree being 

22 in the A the ſame i is the 'Sun's 215 or nearly, at the t time 
eſired. 


Pos. >. CT A month and day King ber; as alſo the particular * 
of that day, to find thoſe 2 of the . to which the Sun 1 in the mer i- 
"na! that Knee n. | c 5 , eee 
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The pole being elevated aecording to the latitude of the given place, 
bring the ſaid place to the brazen meridian, and ſetting the index of the 
"horary circle at the hour of the day, in the given place, turn the globe 
till the index points at the upper figure of XII. hieh done, fix the globe 

In that fituation, and obſerve what 3 are exactly under the gpper 
hemiſphere of the brazen meridian, for thoſe are the places deſired. 
P ROB. 8. To know the length of the day and night in any plate of the earth 
at any time. a . 8 
. Elevate the pole (a) according to the latitude of the 
(a) Pros. 2. given place; find the ſun's place in the ecliptic (6): at 
() Pros. 6. that time, which being brought to the eaſt-fide of the ho- 
ä TTisxon, ſet the index of the horary circle at noon, or the up 
per figure XII. and turning the globe about till the aforeſaid place of t. 
ecliptic touch the weſtern ſide of the horizon, look upon the horary circle, 
and whereſoever the index pointeth, reckon-the number of hours between 
the ſame and the upper figure of 12, for that is the Tength of the day, the 
complement whereof te 24 hours is the length of the night. 5 
- Pron. 9. To know chat o'clock it is by the globe in am part of the ard, 
and at any time, provided you know the hour of the day whire y:u are at the 


Samet time. 


— 


PORTS; ge Bring the place in which you are to the brazen meridian, 
(c) Pros. 3. the pole being raiſed () according to the latitude thereof, 
andi ſet the index of the horary circle to the hour of the day 
at that time. Then bring the deſired place to the brazen meridian, and 
the index will point out the prefent heur at that place wherever it b. 
PRGB. 10. 4 place bring given in the Torrid Zane, to find thoſe two days 
of the year in which:the Sun ſhall be vertical to the ſame. * „ 

: Bring the given place to the brazen meridian, and mark what degree 
Sas of latitude is exactly above it. Move the globe round, and obſerve the 
#7 two points of the N that paſs through the ſaid 1 of latitude. 

Search upon the wooden horizon (or by proper tables of the ſun's annttäl 
motion) on what days he paſſeth through the aforeſaid points of the eclip- 

tic, for thoſe are the days required in which the ſun * f 

given place. 5 by 8 925 .. ö „ ELL TIS . 83 » Y - 

Pao. II. The month and day being given, to find by the ghibe thoſe placts ti 

ſe 


_of the North Frigid Zone, where the ſun beginntth then to ſhine conſtantly<vith- 

"out ſetting z at aljo thoſe places of the South Frigid Zote, where be then begins 
135 be totally abſent, a E non pon ty e 6 

The day given, (which muſt always be one of thoſe either between the 
- .. © vernal equinox and the ſummer ſolſtice, or between the | 
(a) POB. 6. autumnal equinox and winter ſolſtice) find (a) the ſun's br 
hlwace in the ecliptic, and marking the ſame, bring it to th, 
© the brazen meridian, and reckon the like number of degrees from the Inc 
north pole towards the equator, as there 1s between the equator and the 
ſun's place in the ecliptic, ſetting a mark with chalk where the reckoning 
ends. This done, turn the globe round, and all the places paſſing under 
the ſaid chalk are thoſe in which the ſun begins to ſhine conſtantly without 
- ſetting upon the given day. For ſajution of the latter parv of the prob- 
lem, ſet off the ſame diſtance from the ſouth pole upon the brazen me- 


 tidian towards the equator, as was formerly ſet of from the north; .then 
marking with-chalk, and turning the globe round, all places paſling un- 

der the mark are thoſe where the ſun begins his total diſappearange from 
the given day. | | 25 | | 


Pao. 12. A A 4 iven in the North Frigid Zone, to find by the | 
globe what number, of days, t Fo Aoth conflantly Sins upon the [aid place, ans 
evbat_days_be.51 ans, as alfa the in and laft day of his appearance. We 
Bring the given place to the brazen meridian, and ob- »— br. 

=, ſerving its latitude (5) elevate the globe accordingly; (3) Prxos...2, 

FE count the ſame number of degrees upon the meridian from 24 . 

. each ſide of the equator as the place is diſtant from the pole; and making 
marks where the reckonings end, turn the globe, and carefully obſerve 

; what two degrees of the ecliptic. paſs exactly under the two points marked 

„ in the meridian; firſt for the northern arch of the circle, namely that 

r comprehended between the two degrees marked, being reduced to time, 

* will give the number of days that the ſun doth conftantly ſhine above the 
horizon of the given place; and the oppoſite arch of the ſaid cirele will in 


, like manner give the number of days in which he is totally abſent, and 

2 alſo will point out which days thoſe are. And in the interval he will 
rife and ſet. nds off 7:99 | EIS Es 

? ProB. 13. The:month. and day being given, te find thoſe places en the | 
A my to aubich the Jun, awhen on ibe meridian, Gall be vertical on that 

* 5 e | . p 
d 


The ſun's place in the ecliptic being (a) found, 2 5 E: 
the ſame to the brazen meridian, in which make a ſmall (a) Pros. 6. 
5 mark with chalk, exactly above the ſun's place. Which : 
J done, turn the globe, and thoſe. places which have the ſun vertical in the 
meridian, will ſucceſſively, paſs under the ſaid mark. | 


eE 5 ; 
ie | Pros. 14. The; menth- and day being given, to find upan what point of 
e. the compaſ⸗ <5 Jun then riſeth and /etteth in any a og | e e 


- ' Elevate the pale according to the latitude of the defired place, and 

* finding the. ſun's place in the ecliptic at the given time, bring the ſame 
| to the eaſtern fide of the horizon, and you may there clearly ſee the point 

of the compaſs upon which he then lech. : 2 the globe about 

ces till his place coincide with the weſtern fide of the horizon, you may alſo 


th- ſee upon the ſaid circle the exact point of his ſetting. 


Pen. 15. Je lass i the globe the length of the longeſt and fort days 
the and nights in any part of the <world. . ; l | 


the Elevate the pole according. to the latitude of the given place, and 


n's 1 the firſt degree of Cancer, if in the northern, or Capricorn, if in 
- to the ſouthern hemiſphere, to the eaſt ſide. of che horizon; and ſetting the 


the index of the horary circle at noon, turn the globe about till the ſign of 
the Cancer touch the weſtern ſide of the horizon, and then obſerve upon 
ing the horary circle the number of hours between the indęx and the upper 
der figure of XII. reckoning them according to the motion of the index, for 
out that is the length of the 1 day, the complement wher*of is the extent 
ob- of the. ſhorteſt night. As for the ſhorteſt day and longeſt night, they are 
me- only the reverſe hf the former. e rot nk AN 
an | C2 Paos. 


* 


7 


26 KEroODUCTION - 

| ProB. 16. The hour of the day being given in any place, to find tb, 
lachs of the earth where it is either noon or midnight, or any other particular 
hour at the ſame time. 4 5 ee a 4:46 


Bring the given place to the brazen meridian, and ſet the index of the 
circle at the hour of the day in that place. Then turn about the 
globe till the index you at the upper figure of XII. and obſerve what 
laces are exactly under the upper ſemicircle of the brazen meridian, for 
in them it is mid-day at the time given. Which done, turn the globe about 
till the index point at the lower figure of XII. and what places are then 
in the lower ſemicircle of the meridian, in them it is midnight at the given 
time. After the ſame manner we may find thoſe places that have any 
other particular hour at the time given, by moving the globe till the index 
point at the hour deſired, and obſerving; the places that are then under 
the brazen meridian. - N FO IS en eo wht at be 
Pros. 17. The day and the hour being given, to find by the globe that par. 
ticular place of the earth to evhich the Jun is vertical at that very time. | 5 
(%) PROB. 6. The Sun's place in the ecliptic (a) being found, and 
7 | brought to the brazen meridian, make a mark above the 
(5) ProOB. 16. fame with chalk ; then (5) find thoſe places of the earth 
| in whoſe meridian the Sun is at that inſtant, and bring 
them to the brazen meridian ;*which done, obſerve narrowly that indivi- 
dual part of the earth which falls exactly under the foreſaid mark in the 
brazen meridian ; for that is the particular place to which the Sun is ver- 
tical at that very time. Yr (4 Es „ 
P RoB. 18. The day and hour at any place being given, to find all tboſ⸗ 
places where the Sun is tbea rifing, or ſetting, or on the meridian ; conſe- 
gently, all thoſe places which are enlightened at that time, and thoſe which 
are in the dark „ . 
This problem cannot be ſolved by any globe fitted up in the common 
way, with the hour circle fixed upon the braſs meridian; unleſs the Sun 
be on or near ſome of the tropics on the given day. But by a globe fitted 
up according to Mr. Joſeph Harris's invention, where the hour-circle lies 
on the ſurface of the globe, below the meridian, it may be ſolved for any m 


A yy TY * * 


day in the year according to his method; which is as follows. 
Having found the place to which the Sun is vertical at the given hour, a. 
if the place be in the northern hemiſphere, elevate the north pole as many di 
degrees above the horizon, as are equal to the latitude of that place; if 7555 
the place be in the ſouthern hemiſphere, elevate the ſouth pole accordingly ; eo 
and bring the ſaid place to the brazen meridian. Then, all thoſe places — 
which are in the weſtern ſemicircle of the horizon, have the ſun riſing to ,,, 
them at that time; and thoſe in the eaſtern ſemicircle have it ſetting : to ary 
thoſe under the upper ſemicircle of the braſs meridian it is noon, and to th | 
thoſe under the lower ſemicircle, it is midnight. All thoſe places which T 
are above the horizon, areenlightened by the Sun, and have the Sun juſt as 
many 1 on above them, as they themſelves are above the horizon; and 
this height maybe known, by fixing the quadrant of altitude on the brazen. 
meridian overthe place to which the ſun is vertical; and then laying it 
over any other place, obſerve what number of degrees on the quadrant are 
Intercepted between the faid place and the horizon. In all thoſe places that 
are 4$ degrees below the weſtern ſemicircle of the horizon, the morning 


< I wilight 


1 
the 


and weſtern fide of the horizon, as a 
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twilight is juſt beginning; in all thoſe places that are 18 degrees below 


che eaſtern ſemicircle of the horizon, the evening twilight is ending; and 
all thoſe places that are lower than 18 degrees, have dark night. 
If any place be brought to the upper ſemicircle of the brazen meridian, 
and the hour index be ſet to the upper XII, or noon, and then the globe be 
turned round eaſtward on its axis; when the place comes to the weſtward 
ſemicircle of the horizon, the index will ſhew the time of the ſun - riſing at 
that place: and when the ſame place comes to the eaſtern ſemicirele of the 
horizon, the index will ſhew the time of ſun-ſet. . 
To thoſe places which do not go under the horizon, the Sun ſets not on 
_ day: and to thoſe which do not come above it, the Sun does not 
. 5 | | 
Pos. 19. The month and day being given, with the place of the Mcon 
in the zodiac and ber true latitude, to find thereby the exact hour when ſhe ſhall 
riſe and ſet, together with ber ſouthing or coming to the meridian of the 
. | Ro 
The Moon's place in the zodiac may be found readily enough at any 
time by an ordinary almanac; and her latitude, which is her diſtance 
from the ecliptic, by applying the ſemicircle of poſition to her 
place in the zodiac. For the ſolution of the problem 
(2), elevate the pole according to the latitude of the (2) Pros, 2. 
given place, and the Sun's place in the ecliptic at that. _ 


time being (6) found and marked with chalk, as alſo (6) Prop. 8 


the Moen's place at the ſame time, bring the Sun's place 5 
to the brazen meridian, and ſet the index of the horary circle at noon, - 
then turn the glohe till the Moon's er ſucceſſively meet with the eaſtern 
| ſo the brazen meridian, and the index 
will point at thoſe yarious times the particular hours of her riſing, ſetting, 
and fouthing.,, 1 e 32 ATE 
ProB. 20. Two places being given on the globe, to find the true diſtanes 
between them. 1 Ffw. 
Lay the graduated edge of the quadrant of altitude over both the places, 
and the number of degrees intercepted between them will be their true 
diſtance from each other, reckoning every degree to be 691 Engliſh 
ProB. 21. 4 place being given on the globe, and its true diſtance from 
a ſecond place, to find thereby a other places of the earth that are at the ſame 
diflance from the given place. . 
Bring the given place to the brazen meridian, and elevate the pole ac- 
cording to the, latitude of the ſaid place; then fix the quadrant of altitude 


in the zenith, and reckon, upon the ſaid quadrant, the given diſtance be- 


tween the firſt and ſecond place, provided the ſame be under 9o degrees, 
otherwiſe you muſt uſe the ſemicirele of poſition, and making a mark where 
the reckoning ends, and moving the ſaid quadrant or ſemicircle quite 
round upon the ſurface of the globe, all places paſſing under that mark, 
are thoſe defired, +. | . J 


c GEOGRAPHICAL OBSERVATIONS. 
1. The latitude of any place is equal to the elevation of the Pole above 


the horizon of that place, and the 8 evation of the equator is. equal to the 


complement 
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complement of the latitude, that is, to what the latitude wants of 90 


degrees 


2: Thoſe places which lie on the equator, have no latitude, it being 


there that the latitude begins; and thoſe places which lie on the firſt me- 
ridian have no longitude, it being there that the longitude begins. Con- 


ſequently, that particular place of the earth where the firſt meridian. in- 


terſects the equator, has neither longitude nor latitude, |. - 
| 85 All places of the earth do equally enjoy the benefit of the ſun, in 
reſpect of time, and are equally deprived of it. . 
4. All places upon the equator have their days and nights equally long, 
that is 12 hours each, at all times of the year. For although the ſun 
declines alternately, from the equator towards the north and towards the 


ſouth, yet, as the horizon of the equator cuts all the parallels of latitude 


and declination in halves, the ſun muſt always continue above the hori- 
zon for one half a diurnal revolution about the earth, and for the other 
half below it. LBS, BY 8 85 
g. In all places of the earth between the equator and poles, the days and 
nights are equally long, viz. 12 hours each, when the ſun is in the equi - 
noCtial : for, in all elevations of the pole, ſhort of go degrees (Which is 
the greateſt) one half of the equator or equiineRtial wilt be above the ho- 
aber af belowl, . 
6. The days and nights are never of an equal length at ay place 
e 


between the equator and polar circles, but when the ſun enters the ſigns 


h Aries and Libra. For in any other part of the ecliptic, the cirele 
of the ſun's daily motion is divided into two unequal parts by the 

orizon. : | Coe IE | 
y. The nearer any place is to the equator, the leſs is the differente be. 
tw een the length of the days and nights in that 1 and the more remote 

the contrary. The circles which the ſun deſeribes in the heaven every 24 
hours, being cut more nearly equal in the former caſe, and more unequal- 
ly in the latter. | e eee „„ 

8. In all places lying upon any given parallel of latitude, however long 
or ſhort the day 3 be at any one of theſe places, at any time of the 
year, it is then of the ſame length at all the reſt; for in turning the globe 
round its axis (when rectiſied according to the ſun's declination) all theſe 
Places will keep equally long above or below the horizon, 94H 

9. The ſun is vertical twice a year to every place between the tropics; 
to thoſe under the tropics, once a year, but never any where elſe. For, 
there can be no place between the tropics, but that there will be two pointy 
in the ecliptic, whoſe declination from the equator is equal to the latitude 
of that place; and but one point of the ecliptic which has a declination 
equal to the latitude of places on the tropic which that point of the eelip- 
fic touches; and as the ſun never goes without the tropics, he can never 
be vertical to any place that lies without them. Stk 
10. In all places lying exactly under the polar circles, the ſun, when he is 
in the neareſt tropic, continues 24 hours aboye the horizon without ſetting 
becauſe no part of that tropie-is below their horizon, And when the ſun 
is in the fartheſt tropic, he is for the ſame length of time without rifing ; 
becauſe no part of that tropic is above their horizon, But, at all other times 
of the year; he riſes and ſets there, as in other places; becauſe all the 
circles that can be drawn parallel to the equator, Between the tropics, are 
more or leſs cut by the horizon, as they are farther from; or nearer to, 
that tropic which is all above the horizon; and when the ſun is nor. 
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polar crele, 


return, or count one day more than thoſe w 


kingdoms, without any entire Ys of its parts 
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C exapica, his diurnal cour;s mult he jp age os qrher of the 


11. To all places in the northe-n hemiſphere, from the equator to the 
lar Crele, the longeſt day and ſhorteſt night is when the fun is in the 
vorthe · a tropic ;. and the ſhorteſt day and longeſt ightis when the ſun is 
In the ſouthern tropic; becauſe no circle * fan's daily motion is fo 


much above the harizon, and ſp little below it, as the northern tropic; 


and none ſo little above it and @ much below it, as the ſouthern, In the 


ſouthern hemiſphere, the contrary. 


12, In all places between the polar circles and poles, the ſun appears rs 
for ſome number of days (or 1ather diurnal iohg A without ſetting ; 
and at the oppaſite time of the year without riſing ; becauſe ſome part of 
never riſes in the latter. And the nearer unto, or the more remote 
the pole, theſe places are, - 


preſence or abſence. * 


the ecliptic never ſets in the former caſe, and as much of the oppobte pare a 
om 


4 IF a hip ſets our From aux Porr. and fails round the earth eaſhicard 


to the ſame port again, let her take what time ſhe will to do it in, the people 
in that ſhip, in reckoning their time; will gain one compleat day at their 

ho reſide at the ſame port; be- 
cauſe, by going contrary to the ſun's diurnal motion, and being forwarder 


92 evening than they were in the morning, their horizon will get ſo much 
e 10 


ſooner above the ſetting ſun, than if they had kept for a whole day at any 
particular place. And thus, by cutting off a Pan Crop arfons le to thèir 
own motion, from the length of every day, they will gin a compleat day 
of that ſort at their return; without gaining one moment of abſolute time 
more than is elapſed 9 their courſe, to the people at the port. If 


reſide at the ſaid port, becauſe by gradually following the apparent diurnal 
motion of the ſun, they will keep him each particula ny o much longer 
above their horizon, as anſwers to that day's courſe; and by that means, 


they cut off a whole day in reckoning, at their return, without lofing ons 


moment of abſolute time. . ES IR 

Hence, if two ſhips ſhould ſet out at the ſame time from any port, and 
fail round the globe, one eaſtward. and the other weſtward, fo as to meer 
at the ſame part on any day whatever, they will differ two days in reckon- 


. 


differ four days if thrice, then ix, &c. | 


ar THE NATURAL DIVISIONS OF THE EARTH. | 


Fg conſtituent parts of the earth are two, the land and water, 
The parts of the land are continents, iſlands, peninſulas, iſthmus's, 
promontories, capes, coaſts, mountains, &c, This land is divided into 


two great continents, (beſides the iſlands) viz, the eaſtern and weſtern con- 


tinent. The eaſtern is ſubdivided into three parts, viz. Europe, on the 
north · weſt; Aſia, on the north-eaſt; and Africa, (which is joined to 
Aſia by the iſthmus of Suez, 60 miles over) on the ſouth. The weſtern 


Narien, 60 or 70 miles broad. 


A continent is a large portion of land, Durden countries of 


4 
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ng Oe time, at their return. If they fail twice round the earth, they” . 


continent,confiſts of North and South America, joined by the iſthmus of 


y water, as Europe, 
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An iſland is a ſmaller part of land, quite ſurrounded by water, as Great. 
Britain. A peninſula is a tract of land every where ſurrounded by water, 
except at one narrow neck, by which it joins the neighbouring continent; 


as the Morea in Greece: and that neck of land which ſo joins it, is call 
an iſthmus ; as the iſthmus of Suez, which joins Africa to Afia; the iſthmus 
of Darien, which joins North and South America. A promontory is a 
hill, or point of land, ſtretehing itſelf into the ſea, the end of which is 
called a cape ; as the Cape of 3 A coaſt or ſhore is that part 
of a country which borders on the ſea- ſide. 
notice of, and deſcribed in the body of this work, Fes oh, 
Ihe parts of the water are oceans, ſeas, lakes, ſtra ts, gulphs, bays, or 
creeks, rivers, &c. The waters are divided into three extenſive oceans 


' -{befides lefler ſeas, which are only branches of theſe) viz. the Atlantic, 


the Pacific, and the Indjan Ocean. The Atlantic or Weſtern Ocean, 
- divides the eaſtern. and weſtern continents, and is 3000 miles wide. 
The Pacific, divides America from Aſia, and is 10,000 miles over. 


The Indian Ocean lies between the Eaſt Indies and Africa, being 3000 


miles wide. | | | 2 9 585 
The ocean is agreat and ſpacious collection of water, without any entire 
ſeparation of its parts by land; as the Atlantic Ocean. The ſea is a 
ſmaller collection of water, which communicates with the ocean, confined 
by the land ; as the Mediterranean and the Red Sea, ' A lake is a large 


collection of water, entirely ſurrounded by land; as the lake of Geneva, 
and the lakes in Canada. A ſtrait is a narrow part of the ſea, reſtrained 
or lying between two ſhores, and opening. a paſſage out of one ſea into 
another; as the ſtrait of Gibraltar, or that of Magellan. This is ſome- 


times called a found ; as the ſtrait into the Baltic. A gulph is a part of 
the ſea running up into the land, ſurrounded by it, except at the paſſage 


whereby it is communicated with the ſea or ocean. If a gulph be very ; 


large, it is called an inland ſea; as the Mediterranean: if it do not go 
far into the land, it is called a bay; as the Bay of Biſcay : if it be very 


- ſmall, a creek, haven, ſtation, or road for ſhips ; as Milford Haven, 


Rivers, canals, brooks, &c. need no deſcription, for theſe leſſer d iviſio 
of water, like thoſe of land, are to be met with in moſt countries, . an 
every one has a clear idea of what is meant by them. But in order tq 
ſtrengthen the remembrance of the great parts of land and water we have 
* deſcribed, it may be proper to obſerve, th 

reſemblance between them. 


Ihe deſcription of a continent reſembles that of an ocean, an iſland 


encompaſſed with water reſembles a lake encompaſſed with land. A pe- 
ninſula of land is like a gulph or inland ſea. A promontory, or cape of 
land, is like a bay or creek of ſea : and an iſthmus, whereby two lands 
are joined, reſembles a ſtrait, which unites one ſea to another. 8 
 To' this deſcription of the diviſions of the earth, rather than add an 
enumeration of the various parts of land and water, which correſpond 
to them, and which the reader will find in the body of the work, we 


ſhall ſubjoin a table exhibiting the ſuperficial content of the whole globe 
in I miles, ſixty to a degree, and alſo of the ſeas and unknown parts, 


the habitable earth, the four quarters or continents ; likewlſe of the great 


dinate to one another in magnitude. 841 
| F „„ | e 


pf | s ( Mountains, vallies, woods, 
deſerts, plains, &c, need no deſcription, The moſt remarkable are taken 


at there is a ſtrong analogy or 


empires and principal iſlands, which ſhall be placed as they are ſubor- 


Perſian Empire under Darius | + x,650.c00||icily '/—— | 9 4co[Amboyna — | 
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WiVDSs and TIpESs.] We cannot finiſh the doctrine of the earth, 
without conſidering Winds and Tides, from which the changes that hap- 
pen on its ſurface pripcipally ariſe, III. 
Wiss.] The earth on which we live is every where ſurrounded by 
a fine inviſible fluid, which extends to ſeveral miles above its ſurface, and 


zs called Air. It is found by experiments, that a ſmall quantity of air is 


capable of being expanded, ſo as to fill a very large ſpace, or to be com- 
preſſed into a much ſmaller compaſs than it occupied before. The general 
cauſe of the expanſion of air is heat, the general cauſe of its compreſſion is 
cold. Hence if any part of the air or atmoſphere receive a greater degree 
of cold or heat than it had hefore, its parts will be put in motion, and ex- 


panded or compreſſed. But when air is put in motion, we call it wind in 


are ; and a breeze, gale, or ſtorm, according to the quickneſs or ve- 
locity of that motion. Winds therefore, which are commonly confidered / 
as things extremely variable and uncertain, depend on a general cauſe, and 
act with more or leſs uniformity in 1 the action of this cauſe is 
more or leſs conſtant. It is found by obſervations made at ſea, that from 
thirty degrees north latitude, to thirty . ſouth, there is a conſtant 
| | | | e Atlantic and Pacificoceans, 
and called the Trade Wind, This is occaſioned by the action of the ſun, 
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2 The pumber of lohabitants, computed at 1 Europe contains 13 3 Millions. 
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which in moving from eaſt to weſt heats, and conſequently expands the air, 
rere by which means mera or tide of air, always . 
accompanies him in his courſe, and occaſions à perpetua]- eaſt wind. 
within theſe limits. This general cauſe however 1s del y.a number 
of particulars, the explication of which would be too tedious and com- 
plicated for our preſent plan.; which is' to mention facts rather than 
ries. - 5 | | | | : 
It is ikewife found, that in ſome parts of the Indian ocean, which are; 
not more than two hundred leagues from land, there are periodical winds, 
called Monſoons, which blow half the year one way, and half the year 
another way. At the changing of theſe monſoons, which always happen 
at the equinoxes, there are terrible ſtorms of thunder, lightning, wind and {| 
train. It is diſcovered alſo, that in the ſame latitudes there is another 
kind of periodical winds, which blows from the land in the night and good 
part of the morning, and from the ſea about noon, till midnight; theſe 
however do not extend above two or three leagues from ſhore. Near the 
coaſt of Guinea in Africa, the wind blows always from the weſt, ſouth- 
. welt, or ſouth. On the coaſt, of Peru in South, America, the winds blow 
: conſtantly from the ſouth-weſt. Beyond the latitude of thirty north and 
. ſouth; the winds, as we daily perceive in Great-Britain, are more variable, 
thongh they blow oftener from the weſt than any other point. Between 
the fourth and tenth degrees of north latitude, and between the longitude 
of Cape Verd and the eaſternmoſt of the Cape Verd iſtands, there is a tract 
of fea condemned to perpetual calms, attended with terrible thunder and 
| Ughrning, and ſuch rains, that this ſea has acquired the name of rhe 
ans, ” 5g | 
Tross. / y the tides is meant that regular motion of the ſea, accor- 
ding to which it ebbs and flows twice in twenty- four hours. The doctrine 
of 5 tides remained in obſcurity till the immortal Sir Iſaac Newton ex- 
plained it by his great, principle of gravity or attraction. For having de- 
monſrated that there is a principle in all bodies, within the ſolar ſyſtem, 
by which they mutually draw or attract one another, in proportion to their 
diſtance ; it follows, that thoſe parts of the ſea which are immediately be- 
low. the moon, muſt be drawn towards it, and conſequently whenever the 
mon is nearly vertical, the ſea will be raiſed, which occaſions the flowing 
the tide there, A ſimilar reaſon occaſions the flowing of the tide like. 
wiſe in thoſe places where the maon is in the nadir, and which muſt bg 
diametrically oppoſite. to the former; for in the hemiſphere fartheſt from 
the moon, the parts in the nadir being leſs attracted by her than the other 
parts which are nearer to her, gravitate leſs towards the earth's center, and 
conſequently muſt be higher than the reſt. Thoſe parts of the earth, on 
the contrary, where the moon appears on the horizon, qr ninety degrees 
diſtant from the zenith and nadir, will have low water; for as the waters 
an the zenith and nadir riſe at the ſame time, the waters in their neigh- 
bourhood will preſs towards thoſe places to maintain the equilibrium; to 
ſupply the places of theſe, others. will move the ſame way, and ſo on 
to the places ninety degrees diſtant from the zenith and nadir, where the 
water will be loweſt. By combining this doctrine with the diurnal motion 
of the earth, above explained, we ſhall be ſenſible of the reaſon why the 
tides ebb and flaw, twice in. twenty-four hours, in every place on this 
lobe. JJC ͤ ͤ KT) ICT TS 
* The tides are higher than ordinary, twice every month, that is about 
che. times of neu and full moon, and are called Spring Tides; for at theſe 
85 2 . ; $ f , | times 
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forin the as ar the ſun raiſes the waters where the moon de 


es where the moon raiſes them: ſo that the tides are only occa- 


and de 
toned b 


nel, {o-that there are no tides. in the Baltic. About ſmall iſlands and 
head- lands in the middle of the ocean, the tides riſe very little, but in ſome 
bays, and about the mouths of rivers, they riſe Fom 12 to 50 feet. 
Mars.] A map is the repreſentation of the earth, or a part thereof, on 
a plane farface, Maps differ from che globe is the ſame manner as a 
picture does from a ſtatue. The globe truly repreſents the · earth, but a map 


no more than a plane ſurface can repreſent one that is ſpherical. But 


although the earth can never be exhibited exaftly by one map; yet; 

—— ſeveral of them, each containing about ten or twenty de 424 
latitude, the reprefentation will not fall very much ſhort af the: globe for 
exactneſs; becauſe ſuch maps, if joined ___— would form a ſpherical 


_ convex, nearly as round as the globe itſe 


- 'Carpinar, PornTs.} The north is comfidered as 22 part c 
the the fouth is at the botturn, oppoſite to the north; the eaſt is on 

the right hand, the face being turned to the north ; and the weſt on the 
left hand, oppoſite to the eaſt. From the top to the battom are drawn me- 
ridjans, or Ines of longitade; and from fide to ſide, parallele of latitude. 


The outermoſt of the meridians and parallels are marked with degrees of 


latitade and longitude, by means of which, and the ſcale of miles, com- 
monly placed in the corner of the m the fituation, diftances, c. of 
places, may be found, as on the artificial globe. Thus to find the diſtance 
of two places, f London and Paris, by the map, we have anly ta 


meaſure the ſpace een them with the compaſſes or a bit of thread, and 
to apply this diſtance to the ſcale of miles, which ſhews: that London is 


2 10 miles diftant from Paris. If the places he directly north or fouth, eaſt 
or welt from one another, we have only to obſerve the degrees on the meri- 
dians and parallels, and by turning theſe into miles, we obtain che diſtance 
without meaſuring. Rivers are deſcribed in maps by black lines, and are 


wider towards the month than towards the head or ſpring. - Mountains are 


* 
* 7 
„„. . 


ſketched on maps as on a picture. Poreſts and woods are repreſented by a 
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erer dero 
kind of ſbrub; bogs and moraſſes, by ſhades; ſands and ſhallows are de- 
ſcribed by ſmall dots; and roads uſually by double lines. Near harbours, 


_ LencrTH OR MILES IN mired 


the depth of the water is expreſſed by figures repreſenting fathoms. © 
There is ſcarce a greater variety in 


. FRENT COUNTRIES. _ 


but thoſe of the ſame country vary, in the different provinces, and all 
commonly from the ſtandard. Thus the common Engliſh mile differs 


from the ſtatute mile, and the French have three ſorts of leagues. We 


ſhall here give the miles of ſeveral countries compared with the Engliſh by 


Dr. Halley. 7 . . 
The Engliſh ſtatute mile conſiſts of 5 280 feet, 1760 yards, or g furlongs, 
The Ruſſian vorſt is little more than 2 Engliſh.  * _© 
The Turkiſh, Italian, and old Roman lefler mile is nearly 1 Engliſ. 
The Arabian, ancient and modern, is about 14 Engliſh, 

The Scotch and Iriſh mile is about 11 Englih.. © 
The Indian is almoſt 3 Engliſh. ' - 
The Dutch, Spaniſh, and Poliſh, is about 32 Engliſh. 
The German is more than 4 Engliſh, 8 "hard 
to.6 Engliſh. ' 


The Swediſh, Daniſh, and Hungarian, is from 5 
The French common league is near 3 Engliſh, and 
The Engliſh marine league is 3 Engliſh miles. 
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| | PA RT 
or THE 'ORIGIN OF NATIONS,.LAW.S, 
GOVERNMENT, AND, COMMERCE, 
'F AVING, in the following work, mentioned the ancient names 
| of countries, and even ſometimes, in ſpeaking of theſe countries, 


carried gur hiftorical reſearches beyond modern times; it was thought 
neceſſary, in order to prepare the reader for entering upon the particular 


— — me ct. 
2 
1 


| hiſtory of each country we deſcribe, to place before his eye a general view 
of the hiftory of mankind, from the firſt ages of the world, to the reforma- 
tion in religion during the 16th century. By a hiſtory of the world, we 


do not mean a mere liſt of dates, which, when taken by itſelf, is a thing 


extremely inſignificant; but an account of the moſt intereſting. and im- 


portant events which have happened among mankind ; with the. cauſes 
which have produced, and the effects which have followed from them. This 
we judge to be a matter of high importance in itſelf, and indiſpenſibly re- 
quiſite to the underſtanding of the preſent ſtate of commerce, government, 
arts, and manners, in any particular country; which may be called com- 
mercial and political geography; and which, undoubtedl 


the moſt uſeful branch of that ſcience. fo beads | 
s of Geneſis, that the world, 


It appears in general, from the firſt chapter 


before the flood, was extremely populous, that mankind had made .con- 


fiderable improvement in the arts, and were become highly licentious in 


their morals and behaviour. Their irregularity gave occaſion to a memo- 


rable cataſtrophe, by which the whole human race, except Noah 


Before Ch. and his family, were ſwept from off the face of the earth. The 
3%4-.. . delu produced a very conſiderable. change on the ſoil and at. 


"molphere of this globe, end gave them a form leſs 


riendly to the frame 
| and 


3 any thing than this fort of meaſures; 
not only thoſe of ſeparate countries differ, as the French from the Engliſh, 


y, conſtitutes 


INTRODUCTION. 1 
and texture of the human body. Hence the abridgment of the life of 
man, and that formidable train of diſeaſes which have ever ſince made 


+ . 


ſuch havock in age Ter wi 3 ap 
A curious part of hiſtory follows that of the deluge, the ing o 
the world, — the riſing of a new generation {mes ruins of . * 
The memory of the three ſons of Noah, the firſt founder of nations, was 
long preſerved among their ſeveral deſcendants. Japhet continued fa- 
mous among the weſtern nations under the celebrated name of Japetus; 
the Hebrews paid an equal veneration to Shem, who was the founder of 
their race; and among the Egyptians, Ham was long revered as a divinity, 
under the name of Jupiter Hammon. It appears that hunting was = 
principal occupation ſome centuries after the — The „ 
with wild beaſts, and the great heroiſm of thoſe times conſiſted in deſtroy- 
ing them. Hence Nimrod acquired immortal renown ; and by the ad- 
miration which his courage, and dexterity univerſally excited, was en- 
abled to acquire an authority over his fellows-creatures, and to found at 
Babylon the firſt monarchy, whoſe origin is particularly-mentioned- 3065 
in kiftory: ,. ER, ee ethos er tt I EN 
Not ates the foundation of Nineveh was laid by Aſſur: and in 
Egypt, the four governments of Thebes, Theri, Memphis; and Tanis. 
began to aſſume ſome appearance of form and regularity. That theſe 
events ſhould have happened ſo ſoon after the deluge, whatever ſurpriſe 
it may have occaſioned to the learned ſome centuries ago, need not in the 
ſmalleſt degree excite the wonder of the preſent age. We have ſeen, 
from many inſtances, the | penn x effects of the principles of population, 
and how ſpeedily mankind encreaſe when the generative faculty lies under 
no reſtraint. The kingdoms of Mexico and Peru were incomparably more 
extenſive than thoſe of Babylon, Nineveh, and Egypt, during this early 
age; and yet theſe kingdoms are not ſuppoſed to have exiſted four centu- 
ries before the diſcovery of America by Columbus. As mankind continued 
to multiply on the earth, and to ſeparate from each other, the tradition 
concerning the true God, was obliterated or obſcured. This oceaſioned 
the calling of Abraham to be the father of a choſen people. From _ 
this period the hiſtory of ancient nations begins a little to expand ?*** 
itſelf; and we learn ſeveral particulars of very conſiderable importance. 
Mankind had not long been united into ſocieties before they ſet them- 
ſelves to oppreſs and deſtroy one another. Chederlaomer, king of the 
Elamites, or Perſians, was already become. a robber and a conquerer. 
His force, however, mult not have been very conſiderable, ſince, in one 
of theſe expeditions, Abraham, afliſted only by his houſhold, ſet — | 


him in his retreat, and after a fierce engagement, recovered all the 
that had been taken. Abraham was ſoon after obliged, by a famine, to 
leave Canaan; the country where God had ——— him to ſettle, and 
to go into E 17 This journey gives occaſion to Moſes to mention ſome 
particulars wi regard to the Egyptians, and every ſtroke diſcovers the 
character of an improved and powerful nation. The court of the Egyptian 
monarch is deſcribed in the moſt brilliant colours. He is ſurrounded with a 
crowd of courtiers, ſolely occupied in gratifying his paſſions. The partieu- 
lar governments into which this country was divided, are now united un- 
der one powerful prince; and Ham, who led the colony into Egypt, is be- 
come the founder of a mighty empire. We are not, however, to imagine 
that all the laws which took place in Egypt, and which have been fo juſtly 
admired for their wiſdom, were the work of this early age. Diodorus S1=.. 
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culus, a Greek writer, "mentions many ſucceſſive princes, who'laboured 
1822. for their eſtabliſnment and perfection. But in the time of Jacob, 
1833. the firſt principles of civil order and regular government ſeem to 
Trave been tolerably underſtood among the Egyptians. The countrywas 
divided into ſeveral diſtricts or ſeparate departments; councils, compoſed 
of experienced and ſelect perſons, were eſtabliſhed for the management of 
public affairs; granaries for preſerving corn were erected; and, in fine, 
the Egyptians in this age enjoyed a commerce far from inconſiderable. 
Theſe facts, though of an antient date, deferve our particular attention. 
It is from the Egyptians, that many of the arts, both of elegance and utili- 
'ty, have been handed down in an uninterrupted chain to the modern na- 
tions of Europe. The Egyptians communicated their arts to the Greeks; 
the Greeks taught the Romans many improvements both in the arts of 
peaee and war; and to the Romans, the preſent inhabitants of Europe 
-are indebted: for their civility and refinement. The kingdoms of Babylon 
and Nineveh remained ſeparate for ſeveral centuries; but we know not 
even che names of the kings who governed them, till the time of Ninus 
king of Nineveh, who, by the ſplendour of his actions, reflects light on 
' this dark hiſtory. Fired by the ſpirit of conqueſt, he extends the bounds 
of his kingdom, adds Babylen to his dominion, and lays the foundation 
of that monarchy which, under the name of the Aſſyrian empire, kept 
Aſia under the yoke for many ages. HW Eel NAY 5 
75 1 gry" Bagh Burope now begins to dawn. Javan, ſon of Japhet, and 
grandſon df Noah, is the ſtock from whom all the le known by the 
name of Greeks are deſeended. Javan eſtabliſned himſelf in the i 
on the weſtern coaſts of Aſia Minor, from whence it was impoſſible that 
ſome wanderers ſhould not eſcape over into Europe. To theſe firſt ĩinhabi- 
tants ſucteeded a colony from Egypt, who, about the time of Abraham, 
, "penetrated into Greece, and, under the name of Titans, endea- 
2025. voured to eſtabliſn monarchy in this country, and to introduce 
into it the laws and civil policy of the Egyptians. But the empire of the 
Fitans ſoon fell aſunder; and the ancient Greeks, who were at this time 
the moſt rude and barbarous people in the world, again fell back into 
their lawleſs and ſavage manner of life. Several colonies, however, Joon 
after paſſed over from Aſia into Greece, and by remaining in that country, 
1 more conſiderable alteration on the manners of its inhabitants. 
The moſt- ancient of theſe were the colonies of Inachus and Ogyges; of 
whom the former ſertled in Argos, and the latter in Attica. We know 
- extremely little of OxyBes or his ſucteſſors. Thoſe of Inachns endeavoured 
to unite the diſperſed and —— Greeks; and their endeavours for 
this purpoſe were-ndt-altogether unſucceſsful. | n 
But the hiſtory of God's thoſen people, is the only one with which we 
are much acquainted/during thoſe ages. The train of curious events which 
-occafioned the ſettling of Jacob and his family in that part of Egypt df 
which Tanis was the capital, are univerſally known. That h 
died, according to the Septuagint verſion, 1794 years before Chriſt. 
1794. his is a pretty remarkable æra with reſpect to the nations of -hen- 
"then antiquity, and conchides that period of time which the Greeks con- 
ſidered as altogether unknown, and which they have hardly disfigured 
by their fabulous narrations. Let us view this period then in angther 
point of view, and conſider What we can learn from the ſacred writings, 
£3 with reſpect to the arts, manners, and laws, of ancient nations. = 
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INTRO DU TION 99 
It is n cmmon error among writers on this fubject, to conſider all tlie 
e being on the fame footing with regard to thoſe mat» 


ters. Tlie) find ſome nations extremely rude and'barbarous, and henes 
they conclude that all were in that fituation. They diſcover others ar- 


guainted with many arts, and hence they infer the wiſdom of the firſt ages. 
here appears, however, to have been as much difference between the in- 
habitants of the ancient world, in points of art and refinement, as between 


the civilized kingdoms of modern Europe, and the Indians in America, 
or Negroes on the coaſt of Africa. Noah was, undoubtedly, acquainted 
with all che arts of the antediluvian world; theſe he would communicate 
to his children, and they again would hand them down to their poſterity. 
Thoſe nations therefore who ſettled neareſt the original ſeat of mankind; 
and who had the beſt gpportunities to avail themſelves of the knowledge 
which their great anceſtor was poſſeſſed of, early formed themſelves into 


regular ſocieties, and made conſiderable improvements in the arts which 


are moſt ſubſervient to human life. 8 FIRE LT 9 
Ag f s. to have been known in the firſt ages of the world. 
Noah cultivated the vine; in the time bf Jacob, the fig-tree and the 
almond were well known in the land of Canaan; and the inſtruments of 


huſbandry, long before the diſcovery of them in Greece, are often men- 


tioned in the ſacred V It is hardly to be ſuppoſed that the ancient 
85 


leſs the culture of the ground had been practiſed at that time. Nations 


who live by hunting or paſturage only, lead a wandering life, and ſeldom” 
| fix their reſidence in cities. Commerce naturally follows agriculture ; and 
though we cannot trace the ſteps by which it was introduced among tire 


ancient nations, we may, from detached paſſages in facred writ, aſcertain 


the progreſs which had been made in it during the patriarchal times. We 


know, from the hiſtory of civil ſociety, that the commercial intercourſe, 
between men muſt be pretty conſiderable, before the metals come to be 


conſidered as the medium of trade; and yet this was the caſe even in the 
days of Abraham. It appears, however, from the relations which efta- . 


bliſh this fact, that the ufe of money had not been of an ancient date; it 


had no mark to aſcertain. its weight or fineneſs: and in'a contract for a 


burying-place, in exchange for which Abram. gave filver, the metal is 
weighed in preſence of all the people. But as commerce improved, and 
bargains of this ſort became more common, this practice went intodiſuſe, 


and the quantity of ſilver was aſcertained by a particular mark, which 


ſaved the trouble of weighing it. But this does not appear to have taken 
place till che Hime of Jacob, the ſerond from Abram. Phe refilah, of 
which we read in his time, was a piece of money, ſtamped with the figure 
of a lamb, and of a preciſe and ſtated value. It appears from tlie hiſtory 
of Joſeph, that the commerce between different nations was hy this time 
regularly carried on. The Iſmaelites and Midianites, who bought him 
of his brethren,” were gen merchants, reſembling the modern ca- 


ravans, who carried ſpices, perfumes, and other rich commodities, from 


their own country into Egypt. The fame obſervations may be made from 


the book 6f Job, who, according to che beſt chronology, was a native of 
Arabia Felix, -and cotemporary with Jacob. He ſpeaks of the rads ef 
Thema and Saba, i. e. '6f the caravans who ſet out from thoſe cities of 
Arabia. If we tefleft that the commodities of this country were rather 
the luxuries than the"Convertencies" of Ufe, we ſhall have reaſon * _ 
1 1 | | : | 8 ucve,. 


th in | pt, whoſe" foundation, as we have already 
mentioned, aſcends to the*remoteſt antiquity, could have been built, un- 
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4@ INTRODUCTION: 
' . Chude, that the countries into. which they were ſent for ſale, and partieu-. 
larly Egypt, were conſiderably improved in arts and refinement ; for 
people do not think of luxuries until the uſeful arts have made high ads 
vancement among them · r er nn ooo 
In ſpeaking of commerce, we ought carefully to diſtinguiſh between the 
ſpecies of it which is carried on by land, or inland commerce, and that 
which is carried on by ſea; which laſt kind of traffic is both later in its 
origin, and flower in its progreſs. Had the deſcendants of Noah been 
left to their own ingenuity, and received no tincture of the antediluvian 
knowledge from their wiſe moe en it is improbable they ſhould have 
ventured on navigating the open ſeas ſo ſoon as we find they did. That 
branch of his poſterity who ſettled on the coaſt of Paleſtine, were the firſt - 
people of the world among whom navigation was made ſubſervient to 
commerce; they were diſtinguiſhed by a word which in the Hebrew tongue 
ſignifies merchants, and are the ſame nation afterwards known to the 
Greeks by the name of Phenicians. Inhabiting a barren and ungrateful 
ſoil, they ſet themſelves to better their ſituation by cultivating the arts. 
Commerce was their capital object; aud with. all the writers of pagan 
antiquity, they. paſs. for the inventors of whatever is ſubſervient to it. 
At the time of Abraham they were regarded as a powerful nation; their 
maritime commerce is mentioned by Jacob in his laſt words to his chil- 
dren: and if we may believe Herodotus in a matter of ſuch remote an- 
tiquity, the Phenicians had by this time-navigated the coaſts of Greece, 
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and carried off the daughter of Inachus. 33 
The arts of agriculture, commerce, and navigation, ſuppoſe the know - 


N 
ledge of ſeveral other; aſtronomy, for inſtance, or a knowledge of the 
ſituation and revolutions of the heavenly bodies, is neceſſary both to agri- 
culture and navigation; that of working metals, to commerce; and ſo of 0 
bother arts. In fact, we find that before the death of Jacob, ſeveral nations 8 
were ſo well acquainted with the revolutions of the moon, as to meaſure - v 
by them the duration of their year. It had been an univerſal cuſtom t. 
- among all the nations of antiquity, as well as the Jews, to divide time ti 
into the portion of a week, er ſeven days: this undoubtedly aroſe from the ir 
tradition with regard to the origin of the world. It was natural for thoſe m 
nations who led a paſtoral life, or who lived under a ſerene ſky, to ob- 
ſerve that the various appearances of the moon were compleated nearly in t 
four weeks: hence the divifion of a month. Thoſe E le again who kr 
lived by agriculture, and who. had got among them the diviſion of the WI 
month, would naturally renzirk, that twelve of theſe brought back the far 
ſame temperature of the air, or the ſame ſeaſons: hence the origin of Eke. 
what is called the lunar year, which has every where taken place in the MW 
infancy of ſcience. This, together with the obſervation of the fixed ſtars, Gr 
which ſtudy, as we learn from the book of Joh, muſt have been very bou 
antient, naturally paved the way for the diſcovery of the ſolar year, whic bee 
at that time would be thought an immenſe improvement in Aſtronomy. MW aſh 
But with regard to thoſe branches of knowledge which we have mentioned, Am 
it is to be remembered that they were peculiar to nn and a wor! 
few nations of Aſia. Europe offers a frightful ſpectac e during this poſts 


period. Who could believe that the Greeks, who in later ages became IM of p 
the patterns of politeneſs and every elegant art, were deſcended from a deliv 
ſavage race of men, traverſing the wood and wilds, inhabiting the rocks 
and caverns,. a wretched prey to wild animals, and ſometimes to one 
other. This, however, is no more than what was to be 2. 
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being the caſe; we 0 


_ rian, while the gentle and happy reigns of a wi 


who landed in Greece, with an Egyptian colony, and endeavoured 
to civilize the rough manners of its original inhabitants. From the inft;- 
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Tb deſcendants of Noah, ho removed at 4. great diſtance from tha 


py of Sennaar, loft all connexions with the civiliſed part of mankind, 
Their poſterity became {till more ignorant; arid the human migd was 
at length ſunk into an abyſs of miſery and wretchedneſs. > ' - * ot 


* 


advance ard in time, the hiſtory of the great empires of Egypt and 


— 


ly for many ages. After the reign of Ninius, who ſucceeded Ni- 


thy of narration.” 
chile xitle | | ptince paſs unobſerved, 
and unrecorded. Seſoſtris, a prince of. wonderful abilities, is 
ſuppoſed about this time to have mounted the throne of Egypt. 

is aſſiduity and-attentidn, the civil and military eſtabliſhments of the 
Egyptians received very conſiderable improvements. Egypt, in the time 
of Seſoſtris and his immediate ſucceſſors, was in all probability the moſt 
powerful kingdom upon earth, and according to the beſt calculation is 


nus in the *Aﬀyrian-throne, we find an aſtoniſhing blank in tlie Af 
hiſtory of this empire for no leſs than eight hundred years. The filence of 
ancient IR this ſubject is commonly attributed to the ſoftneſs and 
effeminacy' of the ſueceſſors of Ninus, whole lives afforded no events wor- 


e might natarally expeRt that; from the death of Jacob, and'as we 


wy get a glimipſe of them, and they diſappear intirs- 


Wars and commotions are the > ares themes of the hiſto< 
e 


ſuppoſed to have contained twenty-ſeven millions of inhabitants. But | 


ancient hiſtory often excites, without gratifying our curioſity; for % 
760. 


from the reign of Seſoſtris to that of Boccharis, we know not 
even the names of the intermediate princes; If we judge, however, from 


collateral circumſtances, the country muſt ſtill have continued in a very 


flouriſhing condition, for Egypt continued to pour forth her colonies into 
diſtant nations. Athens, that ſeat of learning and politeneſs, that ſchool _ 


for all Who aſpire after wiſdom, owes, its foundation to Cecrops, | 532 


tutions which Cecrops eſtabliſhed among the Athenians, it is eaſy to infer 


marriage, which few nations are fo barbarous as to be altogether unac- 
22 with, were not known in Greece. Mankind, like the beaſts of 


in what fituations they muſt have lived before his arrival. The laws of 


the field; were propagated by accidental rencounters, and without all 


knowledge of thoſe to whom they owed their generation. Cranaus, 
who ſucceeded Cecrops in the kingdom of Attica, -purſued the 
ſame beneficial plan, and endeavoured, by wiſe inftitutions, to bridle.the 
keen paſſions of a rude people. NOTES . 


1532. 


W zilſt theſe princes uſed their endeavours for civilizing this corner of 


Greece, the other kingdoms, into which this country, by the natural 
boundaries of rocks, mountains, and rivers, is divided, and which had 
been already peopled by colonies from Egypt and the Eaſt, began tg 
aſſume ſome appearance of form and regularity. This engaged 12 


Amphiction, one of thoſe uncommon geniuſſes who appear in the 


world for the benefit of the agd in which they live and the admiration of 


poſterity, to think of ſome expenient uy wigs he might unite in one plan 


of politicks the ſeveral. independent kingdoms of Greece, and thereby 


deliver them from thoſe inteſtine divifions which muſt render them a prey 
to one another, or to the firſt enemy who might thin proper to invade 
them, Theſe reflections he communicated to the kings or leaders 
of the different territories, and 3 his eloquence and addreſs engaged. 
1 


cwelye 


— 


+ 31088 


intereſt of the confederacy was 


ſo nece to the 


ele Cities to . for their mutual preſervation- Two. 
eſe 


. . 2 


deputies from each of th | 
and formed. what, after. the name of its founder, was called the Am- 
ictionic Council. In this aſſembly, whatever related to the general 
iſcaſſed and fin determined. 

Amphiction likewiſe, ſenſible that thoſe 


in it. This aſſembly, conſtituted on ſuch ſolid foundations, was the 
great ſpring of action in Greece, while that country 
pendence; and by the union which it infpired among the Greeks, 


enabled them to defend their liberties againſt all the force. of the Perſian | 
// . ES a; 
onſidering the circumſtances of the * which it was inflituted, 


the Amphictionic council is perhaps moſt remarkable political 


eſtabliſhment which ever took place among mankind. The Greek ſtates, 


who formerly had no connexion with one another, except by mutual in- 
roads and hoſtilities, ſoon began to act with concert, and to undertake 


diſtant expeditions for the general intereſt of the community. Fhe firſt of 
theſe was the obſcure expedition of the Argonauts, in which all 


1292 Greece appears to have been concerned. The object of the Argo- 
nauts was to open the commerce of the Euxine Sea, and to eſtabliſh co- 


lonies in the adjacent country of Colchis. The ſhip Argo, which was the 


admiral of the fleet, is the only ene particularly taken notice of; though 


we learn from Homer, and other antient writers, that ſeveral fail were 


employed in this expedition. The fleet of the Argonauts was, from the 4 
norance of thoſe who conducted it, long toſſed about upon different 


ig 
The rocks, at ſome diſtance from the mouth of the Euxine Sea, occaſioned | 


great labour: they ſent forward a light veſſel, which paſſed: through, but 


returned with the. loſs of her rudder. This is e in the fabulous 
language of antiquify, by their ſending out a bird which returned with 
the loſs of its tail, and may give us an idea of the allegorical obſcurity 


in which the other events of this expedition are involved. The fleet 


however, at length arrived at on, the capital of Colchis, after per- 


forming a voyage, which, confidering the mean condition of the-naval art 
during this age, was not leſs conſiderable than the circum-navigation of 


the world by our modern diſcoverers. From this expedition, ta that 


againſt Troy, which was undertaken to recover the fair Helena, 


omg queen of Sparta, who had been carried off by Paris, ſon of the 
Trojan king, the Greeks muſt have made a wonderful. progreſs in power 
and opulence: no leſs than twelve hundred veſſels were employed in this 
voyage, each of which, at a medium, contained upwards a 


men. Theſe veſſels, however, were but half decked; and it does not 
appear that iron entered at all into their conſtruction. If we add to theſe 
eircumſtances, that the Greeks had not the uſe of the ſaw, an inſtrument 
the ſtrength or elegance of this fleet. 8 10 4 
- Having thus conſidered the ſtate of Greece as a whole, let us examine 
the circumſtances of the particular countries into which it was divided. 
This is of great importance to our preſent undertaking, beeauſe it is in 
this country only that we can trace the origin and progreſs of government, 
arts, and manners, which. compoſe: ſo great a part of our preſent work. 


} 
- - - 
* 


cities aſſembled twice a year at Thermopyle, 


Political connexions are the 

noſt laſting which are ſtrengthened by tekgion, committed to the 

Amphictiens the care of the temple at Delphi, and of the riches which, 
from the dedications of thoſe who conſulted the oracle, had been amaſſed 


preſerved its inde- 


carpenter; a modern. muſt form but'a. mean notion of 


There 


— 
> 
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There apprutz criginaliy ts Rave been's very remarkable reſem- 


dees beryeen the political diger of the different kingdomowf 4 7 
Greece. They were goverfled each by a king, or rather a chieftain, who 


was their leader in time bf war, their {ogy th Gig of peace, aha who, 
preſided ini the adminiſtration of their religious ceremonies, This prince, 
Powerer, whs far from bak abſolute. In each ſociety there were à num- 
ber of other leaders; whoſe influence over their particular clans or trib 
was not Teſs tofiitderable thah that of the king over his immediate fol- 
lowers. Theſe captains were often at war with_one another, and ſome- 
times with their ſoyereign. Such a ſituation was in all reſpects extremely 
unfavourable : euch 1 ſtate was in miniature 5 55 the whole 
coutitry had been before the time of Amphiction. They required the 
Hind of another delicate painter td ſhade the oppoſite colours, and to en- 
able themi to produce one powerful effect. The hiſtory of Athens affords 
us an Example of the manner in which theſe ſtates, which, for want of 
union, were weak and infignificapt, became, by being cemented together, 
important and powerful. Theſsus, king of Attica, had acquired __ 
a flouriſhing reputation by his &xploits of valour and ability. He 
ſaw the inconveniences to which his country, from being divided into 
twelve diſtricts, Ter and he,conceived that by means of the in- 
fluence which his perſohal character, united to the royal authority with 
which he was inveſted, had univerſally procured him, he might be able to 
remove them. For this purpoſe he endeavoured to maintain, and even to 
encreaſe * "among the peaſants and artiſans: he detached, as 
much as p6ſſible, the different tribes from the leaders who commanded them: 
he aboliſhed the courts which had been eſtabliſhed in differents parts of At- 
tica, and appointed one eduntil-hall common to all the Athenians. The- 
ſeus, however, did not truft ſolely to the force of political regulations, He 
called to his aid all the power of religious plates ; by ellabliſhing com- 
mon rites of —_— to be performed in Athens, and by inviting thither - . 
ſtrafigers from 4 8 by the proſpect of protection and privileges, 
he raiſed this city from an inconſiderable village to a powerful metropolis. | 
The ſplendor of Athens and Theſeus, now totally eclipſed that of the other 
villages and their particular leaders. All the power of the ſtate was 


1 


weren 


had formerly occaſioned ſo much confuſion, by being diveſted of all influ- 


of Wence and conſideration, became humble and ſubmiſſive ; and Attica re- 
hat tained under the peaceable government of a monarch, ng. 
na, This is a rude ſketch of the origin of the firſt monarchy, of which we 
the have a diſtin& account,” and may, without much variation, be applied 
wer to the other ſtates 6f Greece. This country, however, was not deſtined * 
this do continue long under the government of kings. A new influence aroſe,” | 
dred which in a ſhort time proved too powerful both for the king and the no- 
not dies. Theſes Rad divided the Athenians into three diſtin& claſſes; the 
theſe nobles, che artiſans aiid the kuſbandmen. In order to abridge the ex, 
ment orbitant power 6f the aobles, he had beſtowed many privileges on the 
on two other ranks of perſons. This plan of politicks was followed by his 


ucceflors ; ind the 16wer ranks of the Athenians, partly from the con- 
entice of their fovercign, and partly from the progreſs of arts and manu- 
ares, which gave them mob va of acquiring property, bgcame 
onſuderable and independent. Theſe circumſtances were attended. -:\. 
ith 4 remarkable effe&.  Uport the death of Codrus, a prince of 7995 | 
froat merit, the Athetians become weary of the regal authority, under 
- 8 | „ 1 Pietence 
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4 'TINTRODUCT-ION *- 
pretence of finding no one worthy of 2 the throne of that monarcfr⸗ 
a 
the regal power, and proclaimed that none but Jupiter ſhould be king of 


and deſired a mortal 8 , that they might be like unto other nations. 
8 


city, which from that time had been governed by kings. But the laſt 


the Thebans aboliſhed the regal power. Ti 


ancient hiſtorian, His laws were written with hlood, and not with ink.“ 


— 


who had devoted himſelf to death for the ſafety of his people, aboliſned 
Athens: This revolution in favour of liberty was ſo much the more 
107%. remarkable, as it happened almoſt at the ſame time that the Jews 
79. became unwilling to remain under the government of the true God, 


The government of Thebes, another of the Grecian ſtates, much about 


the ſame time, aſſumed the republican form. Near a century before the 
Trojan war, Cadmus, with a colony from Phenicia, had founded this 


ſovereign being overcome in ſingle combat, hyu neighbouring prince, 
i the days, however, of 
Pelopidas and Epaminondas, a period of ſeven hundred years, the 
Thebans performed nothing worthy of the republican ſpirit. Other cities 
of Greece, after the examples of Thebes and Athens, erected themſelves 
into republics. But the revolutions of Athens and Sparta, two rival ſtates, 
which by means of the ſuperiority they acquired, gave the ton to the 
manners, genius, and politics of the Greeks, deſerve our principal 
attention. We have ſeen a tender ſhoot of liberty ſpring up in the city 
of Athens, upon the deceaſe of Codrus, its laſt ſovereign. This ſhoot 
gradually improved into a vigorous. plant; and it cannot but be 
pleaſant.to obſerve its progreſs. The Athenians, by aboliſhing the name 
of king, did not intirely ſubvert the regal authority : they eſtabliſhed a 
1088. perpetual magiſtrate: who, under the name of Archon, was inveſted. 
k. with almoſt the ſame rights which their kings had enjoyed. The 


| 
Athenians, however, in time, became ſenſible that the Archoptic office 
was too lively an image of royalty fora free ſtate. After it had continued 
therefore three hundred and thirty-one years in the family of Codrus, they } 
endeavoured to leſſer. its dignity, not by abridging its power, but by 
ſhortening its duration. The firſt peroid aſſigned for the continuance of 1 
the archonſhip in the ſame hands, was three years. But the deſire of the I 
Athenians for a more perfect ſyſtem of freedom than had hitherto been c] 
12 eſtabliſned, increaſed in proportion to the liberty they enjoyed, They | 
9. again called out for a freth reduction of the power of their archons; IM. 2 
and it was at length dermined that nine —_— magiſtrates ſhauld be U 


appointed for this office. Theſe magiſtrates were not only choſen by the. T 


eople, but accountable to them for their conduct at the expiration of Fi 
their office. Theſe alterations were too violent not to be attended with by 
ſome dangerous conſequences. The Athenians, intoxicated with their = 
freedom, broke out into the moſt unruly and licentious behaviour. No 3 
written laws had been as yet enacted in Athens, and it was impoſſible that Þ hi 


the ancient cuſtoms of the realm, which were naturally ſuppoſed to be in the 
part aboliſhed, by the ſucceflive changes in the government, ſhould ſuf- ſpe 
 ticiently reftrain the tumultuary ſpirits of the Athenians, in the firſt flutter WW ſin 
of their independence. 'This engaged the wiſer part of the ſtate, who or 
began to prefer any ſyſenr of government to their, preſent anarchy and tale 
confuſion, to caſt their eyes on Draco, a man of an auſtere but virtuous . 
diſpoſition, as the fitteſt perſon for compoſing a ſyſtem. of law, to bridle 
the furious and unruly manners of their countrymen. Draco undertook 
the office, but executed it with ſo much rigour, that in the words of an 


Peata was the indiſcriminate puniſhment of every offence, and the law 


* 


— 
* 
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hending a ſenate and aſſembly of the people, and in general in all t 
ſecurity of political 


of Draco were found to hea remedy worſe than the diſeaſe. Affairs again 
returned into confuſion and diſorder, and remained ſo till the cime 
of Solon. The gentle manners, diſintereſted virtue, and wiſdom $94» es 


more than human, by which this ſage was diſtinguiſhed, pointed him 


out as the only character adapted to the moſt important of all offices, the 


iving laws to a free people. Solon, though his employment was aſſigned 
im hy the unanimous voice of his eountry, long deliberated whether he 


m 8 
ſtould undertake it. At length, however, the motives of public utility 


* 


overcame all conſiderations of private eaſe, ſafety, and reputation, and 


determined him to enter on an ocean pregnant with a thouſand dangers. 


The firſt ſtep of his legiſlation was to aboliſh all the laws of Draco, 


except thoſe relating to murder. The puniſhment of this crime could not 


de too great ; but to conſider other offences as equally criminal, was to 
eonfound all notions of right and wrong, and to render the law ineffectual, 


by means of its ſeverity, Solon next proceeded to new- model the political 


law; and his eſtabliſtiments on this head, remained among the Athenians, 


while they preſerved their liberties. He ſeems to have ſet out with this 


principle, that a perfect republic, in which each citizen ſnould have an 


equal political importance, was a ſyſtem of een beautiful indeed 
in theory, but not reducible into practice. 


fore into four claſſes, according to the wealth which they poſſeſſed, and the 


ooreſt claſs he rendered altogether incapable of any public office. They 


ad a voice however in the general council of the nation, in which all 
matters of principal concern were determined in the laſt reſort. But leſt 
this aſſembly, which was compoſed of all the citizens, ſhould in the words 
of Plutarch, like a ſhip with too many ſails, be expoſed to the guſt of 
folly, tumult, and diſorder, he provided for its ſafety by the twoanchors 
of the Senate and Areopagus. The firſt of theſe courts conſiſted of four 
hundred perſons, a hundred out of each tribe of the Athenians, who pre- 
pared all important bills that came before the aſſembly of the people; 
the ſecond, though but a court of juſtice, gained a prodigious aſcendant 


choſen, 


ut after the ſtricteſt ſcrutiny, and moſt ſerious deliberation. 
Such was the ſyſtem of 


vernment eſtabliſhed by Solon, which, the 


' nearer we examine it, will afford the more matter for our admiration. 


Upon the ſame plan moſt of the other ancient republics were eſtabliſhed. 
To inſiſt on all of them, therefore, would neither be entertaining nor in- 


ſtructive. But the governmentof Sparta, or Lacedemon, had — | 


in it ſo peculiar, that the great lines of it at leaſt ought not to he omitte 
even in adelineation of this ſort. Sparta, like the other ſtates of Greece, 
was originally divided into a number of pour principalities, of which 
each was under the juriſdiction of its own immedlate chieftain. At length, 
the two brothers Euriſthenes and Proiles, getting poſſeſſion of this 
country, became conjunct in the royalty; and what is extremely, 
ſingular, their paſterity, in the direct line, continued to rule conjunctly 


for nine hundred years. The Spartan government, however, did not 
take that ſingular form which renders it ſo remarkable, until the, 


time of Lycurgus, the celebrated legiſlator. The re of policy 970. 
deviſed by Lycurgus, agreed with that already deſcribed, in — 
ſe 


eſtabliſhments which are deemed moſt requiſite for the ſecurit 


independence. It differed from that of Athens, and indeed from all other 
governments, in having two Kings, -whoſe office was hereditary 


y, though 
” - their 


e divided the citizens there- 


1a the a ee by the wiſdom and gravity of its members, who were not 


* 
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their power was ſufficiently circumſcribed by mom checks and reftrainte. _ 


But the greatcharaReriſtic of the Spartan conſtitution aroſe from this, that 


in all his laws, Lycurgus had atleaft as much reſpe& to war as to political 


liberty. With this view, all ſorts of luxury, All arts of elegance ar enter - 


tainment, every thing, in ſhort, which had the ſmalleſt tendency ta ſaften 
the minds of the Spartans, wasabſolutely proſcribed. Ge #3 e farhid 
the uſe of money, they lived at public tables on the coarſeſt fare, the 

the utmoſt reyerence.to the more advanced in 


younger were taught to pay ane | 
years; and all ranks capable to bear arms, were daily accuſtomed to the 


moſt painful exerciſes. To the you alone 25 was - OS + ; 
avedin it with a ſpirit of which none 


rather than a hardſhip, and they be 
but a Spartan could even form a conception. 5 og” | 
But in order to ſee the effect of theſe principles, and to connect under 
one point of view the hiſtory of the di 8 de, Y 
muſt caſt our eye on Aſia, and obſerve the events which happened in thoſe: 
great empires, of which we have ſo long loſtſight. We have already 
75 mentioned in what obſcurity the hiſtory of Egypt is involved, until 
govern ment, the Egyptians are more celebrated for the wiſdom of their 
laws and political inſtitutions, than for the power of their arms. Several 
of theſe ſeem to have been dictated by the true ſpirit of civil wiſdom, and: 
were admirably calculated for preſerving order and good government in 


"m_ the reign of Boccharis. From this 4 to the diſſolution of their 


an extenſive kingdom. The great empire of Aſſyria likewiſe, which had 
ſo long diſappeared, becomes again an object of attention, and affords the 


firſt inſtance we meet with in hiſtory, of a kingdom which fell aſunder by 


its own weight, and the effeminate weakneſs of its ſovereigns. Sar- 


1 danapalus, the laſt emperor of Aſſyria, neglecting the adminiſtra- 


— 


erent quarters of the globe, we 


tion of affairs, and ſhutting himſelf up in his palace with hiswomen and 


eunuchs, fell into contempt with his ſubjects. The governors of his 
provinces, to whom, like a weak and indolent prince, he had entirely: 
committed the command of his armies, did not fail to lay hold of this 
opportunity of raiſing their own fortune on the ruins of their maſter's. 
power. - Arbaces, governor of Media, and Beleſis, governor of Babylon, 
conſpire againſt their ſovereign, ſet fire to his capital, and divide between, 
them his extenſive deminions. Theſe two kingdoms, ſometimes united: 
under one prince, and ſometimes governed each by a particular ſovereign, 


maintained the chief {way in Aſia, till Cyrus the Great reduced this 


336. quarter of the world under the Perſian yoke. The manners of this 


people, as brave, hardy, and independent, as well as the government of 


Cyrus, in all its various departments, are elegantly deſcribed by Xeno- 
phon, a Grecian philoſopher and hiſtorian. It is not neceſſary, however, 
that we ſhould enter on the ſame detail upon this ſubje, as with regard 
to the affairs of the Greeks. We have in modern times, ſufficientexam- 
Ples of, monarchical government; but how few. are our republics ? But 
the zra of Cyrus is in one reſpect extremely remarkable, becauſe. with it 
the hiſtory of the great nations of a which has hitherto engaged: 
our attention, may be ſuppoſed to finiſh, Let us conſider then the genius 
of the Aſſyrians, Babylonians, and Egyptians, in arts and ſciences, and 
if poſſible diſcover what progreſs they had made in thoſe acquirements, 


which are moſt ſubſervient to the intereſts. of ſociety. | 


The taſte for the great and magnificent, ſeems to have been the prevail- 


ing character of theſe nations; and they PR diſplayed it in-their 
works of architecture. There are no veſtiges, however, now remaining 


— 


. which 
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which confirm the teſtimony of ancient writers, with regard to the great 
works, which adorned Babylon and Nineveh; neither is it clearly deter- 
mined in what year they were begun or finiſhed. There are three pyramids 
ſtill remaining in Egypt, at ſome leagues diſtance from Cairo, which are 
ſuppoſed to have been the n aces of the ancient Egyptian kings. 
The largeſt is five hundred feet in height, and two thouſand fix hundred 
and forty broad each way at bottom. It was a ſuperſtition among this 
people, derived from the earlieſt times, that even after death the ſoul _ 
continued in the body as long as it remained — Hence pro- 
ceeded the cuſtom of embalming, or of throwing into the dead body, ſuch 
vegetables as experience had diſcovered to be the greateſt ervatives 
againſt putrefaction. The pyratnids were erected with the ſame view. In 
them the bodies of the Egyptian kings were concealed. This expedient, 
together with embalming, as theſe. ſuperſtitious monarchs conceiyed, would 
inevitably ſecure a ſafe, and comfortable retreat for their ſouls after death. 
From what we read of the walls of Babylon, the temple of Belus, and 
other works of the Eaſt, and from what travellers have recorded of the 
pyramids, it 3 indeed they were ſuperb and magnificent ſtruc 
tures, but totally devoid of elegance. The orders of architecture were 
not yet known, nor even the conſtructing of vaults. The arts, in which 
theſe nations, next to architecture, principally excelled, were ſculpture 
and embroidery, As to the ſciences, they had all along continued to 
| beſtow their 3 attention on aftronomy. It does not appear, how- 
ever, that they made great progreſs in explaining the cauſes of the phæno-—- 
mena of the univerſe, or indeed in any ſpecies of rational and ſound phils- 
ſophy. To demonſtrate this to an intelligent reader, it is ſufficient te 
obſerve, that according to the teſtimony of ſacred and profane writers, 
the abſurd reveries of magic and aſtrology, which always decreaſe in 
proportion to the advancement of true ſcience, were in high eſteem among 
them, during the lateſt periods of their government, The countries 
which they occupied, were extremely fruitful, and afforded without much 
labour all the neceſfaries, and even luxuries of life. They had long been 
accuſtomed to a civilized and poliſhed life in great cities. Theſe circum- © 
Hances had tainted their manners with effeminacy and corruption, and 
rendered them an eaſy prey to the Perſians, a nation juſt emerging from 
barbarity,, and of conſequence brave and. warlike. This was ſtill more 
Ly. eaſy in the infancy of the military art: when ſtrength and courage were 
is the only cireumſtances which gave the advantage to one nation over another, 
15 when, properly ſpeaking, there were no fortified places, which, in modern 
of times, ' have been diſcovered to be fo uſeful in ſtopping the progreſs of a 
Dr 8 . 
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victorious enemy, and when the event of a battle commonly decided the 

fate of au empire. But we muſt now turn our attention to other objects. 

rd The hiſtory of Perſia, after the reign of Cyrus, offers little, when con- 

n- f dered in itſelf, that merits our regard: but when combined with that of 2 
ut. Greece, it becomes particularly intereſting. The monarchs who ſucceeded 

it Red rey an opportunity tothe Greeks to exerciſe thoſe virtues, which 


ed the freedom of their government had created and confirmed. Spartaremained 
ius under the influence of . inſtitutions: Athens had juſt recovered 
nd from the tyranny of the Piſiſtratidæ, a family who had trampled on the 
its, laws of Solon, and uſurped the ſupreme power. Such was their ſituation, 
. when the luſt of univerſal empirè, which never fails to torment the 
l- breaſt of tyrants, led Darius to ſend forth his numerous armies into 
2 Greece. But the Perſians were no longer thoſe invincible ſoldiers, who 
1 #2 | y 
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„ INT-RKO:D:UCYTTFONT - 
under Cyrus had conquered Aſia. Their minds were enervated by luxury; 
and ſervitude. Athens, on the contrary, teemed with great men, whoſe” _ 
minds were nobly animated by the late recovery of their freedom. Mil. 
tiades, in the plains of Marathon, with ten thouſand Athenians,” over- - 
came the Perſian army of a hundred thouſand foot, and ten thouſand caval- 
ry. His countrymen, Themiſtocles and Ariſtides, the firſt celehrated for 
his abilities, the ſecond for his virtye, .gained the next honours to the. 

general. It does not howeyer fall within our plan to mention the events of 


this war, which, as the nobleſt monuments of virtue over force, of courage 
over numbers, of liberty over ſervitude, deſerye to be read at length in an- 
T..., ĩð»w•’(öX ont 27 e 
EKerxxes, the ſon of Darius, came in perſon into Greece, with 
484. : il « > . N ö 
two million one hundred thouſand men, and being every where de? 
feated by ſea and land, eſcaped to Aſia in a fiſhing hoat. Such was the 


ſpirit of the Greeks, ſo well did they know . i 

— That wanting yirtue, life is pain and woe, 
That wanting liberty, even virtue mourns, 

And looks around for happineſs in vain.” _ 


Though the Perſian war concluded'gloripuſly for the Greeks, it 
4 * is, in a great meaſure, to this war, that the ſubſequent misfortunes 
of that nation are to be attributed. It was not the battles in which they 
ſuffered the loſs of ſo many brave men, but thoſe in which they acquired 
> an immenſity of Perſian gold; it was not their enduring ſo many hard- 
mips in the courſe of the war, but their connexion with the Perſians, 
after the concluſion of it, which ſubverted the Grecian eſtabliſhments, and 
; ruined the moſt virtuous confederacy that ever exiſted upon earth. The 
Greeks became haughty after their victories: delivered from thę common 
enemy, they began to quarrel with one another; their quarrels were fo. 
meated by Perſian gold, of which they had acquired enough to make 
them deſirous of more. Hence proceeded the famous Peloponneſian war, 
in which the Athenians and Lacedemonians acted as principals, 
431. and drew after them the other ſtates of Greece. They continued 
to weaken themſelves, by theſe inteſtine diviſions, till Philip, king of 
Macedon, (a country till his time little known, but which, by the active 
and crafty genius of this prince, became important and powerful) ren- 
. dlered himſelf the abſolute maſter of Greece, by the battle of 
33” Cheronæa. „But this conqueſt is one of the firſt we meet with in 
hiſtory, which did not depend on the vent of a battle. Philip had laid 
his - e ſo deep, and by þribery, promiſes, and intrigues, gained over 
ſuch a number of conſiderable perſons in the ſeveral ſtates oF Greece to 
his intereſt, that another day would have put in his poſſeſſion what Che. 
ronza had denied him. The Greeks had loſt that virtue, which was the 
baſis of their . Their popular governments ſerved only to 
ive a ſanction to their licentiouſneſs and corruption. The principal 
grators, in moſt of their ſtates, were'bribed into the ſervice of Philip; 
and all the eloquence of a Demoſthenes, aſſiſted hy truth and virtue, was 
unequal to the mean, but more ſeductive arts of his opponents, wha, by 
flattering the people, uſed che ſureſt method of winning their affections. 
Philip had propoſed to extend the boundaries of his empire beyond the 
narrow bmits of Greece. But he did not long ſurvive the battle of Chero- 
næa, Upon his deceaſe, his fon Alexander was choſen general againſt the g 
erſians; by all the Gregian ſtates, except the Athenians and * j 
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Theſe made a feeble effort for expiring liberty, But they Fi LOI 
obliged to yield to ſuperior force, Secure on the fide of Greece, 


Alexander ſet out on his herd gh © 37 a6 at the head of thirty thouſand 
foot; and - five thouſand horſe: © The ſucceſs of this army in 9 Las | e 
the whole force of Darius, in three pitched battles, in over- running and 
ſubduing not only the countries then known to the Greeks, but many. 
parts of India, the very names of which had never reached an Europ 
ear, has been deſeribed by many authors both ancient and modern 2 Þ 
conſtitutes a ſingular part of the hiſtory of the world. Soon after „ 
this rapid career of victory and ſucceſs, Alexander died at Babylon. 
M4 His captains, after ſacrificing all his family to their ambition, divided 
| among them his dominions. This gives riſe to a number of æras and 
events, too complicated for our preſent purpoſe, and even too uninte- 
reſting. After confidering therefore the ſtate of arts and ſciences in 
Greece, we ſhall paſs over to the Roman affairs; where the hiltorical de- 
duction is more fimple, and alſo more important. "SB 
The bare names of illuſtrious men, who flouriſhed in Greece, from the 
time of Cyrus to that of Alexander, would fill a large volume. During 


= this period, all the arts were carried to the higheſt pitch of perfeCtion': - 
6 and the improvements we have hitherto mentioned, were but the dawnings . 

; of this glorious day, Though the eaſtern nations had raifed magnificent 
* and ſtupendous ſtructures, the Greeks were the firſt people in the world, 

| who, in their works of architecture, added beauty to magnificence, and 

- elegance to grandeur. The temples of Jupiter Olympus, and the Ephe- 
1 ſian Diana, are the firſt monuments of good taſte. They were erected by 

4 the Grecian colonies, who ſettled in Aſia Minor, before che reign of 

e Cyrus. Phidias, the Athenian, is the firſt ſculptor whoſe works 48. 

n have been immortal. Zeuxis, Parrhaſius, and Timanrheus, during the 

my ſame age firſt diſcovered the power. of the pencil, and all the magic of 
be painting. Compoſition, in all its various branches, reached a degree of 

25 perfection in the Greek language, of which a modern reader can hardly 

* form an idea, After Homer the tragic poets Zſchylus, Sophocles, an 

d Euripides, were thefirſt conſiderable improvers of poetry. Herodotus gave 

of fimplicity and elegance to proſaic writings. Iſocrates gave it cadence and . 
ve harmony, but it was left to Thucydides and Demoſthenes, to diſcover the . 
n-. full force of the Greek tongue. It was not however in the finer arts alone | 
of that the Greeks excelled. Every ſpecies of philoſophy was cultivated 

in among them with the utmoſt ſucceſs. Not to mention tlie Arise Beep ; 
id whoſe character has had the honour to be compared with that of the great 
yer founder of our religion, his three diſciples, Plato, Ariſtotle, and Nene. 
to phon, may for ſtrength of reaſoning, juſtneſs of ſentiment, and propriety 
ne of expreſſion, 3 a footing with the writers of any age or country. ' 
e Experience indeed, in a long courſe of years, has taught us many ſecrets 
to in nature, with which theſe philoſophers were unacquainted, and which 
pal no ſtrength of genius could divine. But whatever ſome vain empirics 
ip; in 3 may pretend, the moſt learned and ingenious men, both in 
was France and in England, have acknowledged the ſuperiority of the Greek 
by philoſophers, and have reckoned themſelves happy in catching their turn 
8. of thinking and manner of expreſſion. But the Greeks were not leſs 
.the _ diſtinguiſhed for their active than for their ſpeculative talents. It 
ero: would be endleſs to recount the names of their famous ſtateſmen 
t the and warriors, and it is impoſſible to mention a few without doing in- 
— juſtice to a great number. War was firſt reduced into à ſcience by the 


Greeks. | 


= 
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Greeks. Their ſoldiers fought from an affection to their country, and am 
ardor for glory, and not from a dread of their ſuperiors. We have ſeen 


the effectof this military virtue in their wars againſt the Perſians: the cauſe 
pof it was the wiſe laws which Amphiction, Solon, and Lycurgus, had eſta- 


blifhed in Greece. But we muſt now leave this nation, whoſe hiſtory, 
doth civil and philoſophical, is as important, as their territory was incon- 
Rderable, and turn our attention to the Roman affairs, which are ſtill 
more interſting, both on their own account, and from the relation in 
which they ſtand to thoſe of modern Europe, | 

The character of Romulus, the founder of the Roman ſtate, when 
753. we view him as the leader .of a few lawleſs and wandering banditti, 
is an object of extreme infignificance. But when we confider him as the 


« 


decline have occ 


founder of an 2 as extenſive as the world, and whole progreſs and 


toned the two greateſt revolutions, that ever happened 


7 


in Europe, we cannot help being intereſted in his conduct. His diſpoſition 


was extremely martial; and the political ſtate of Italy, divided into a num- 
ber of ſmall but independent diſtricts, afforded a noble field for the diſplay 
of military talents. Romulus was continually embroiled with one or other 


of his neighbours, and war was the only employment by which he and his 


companions expected not only to aggrandize themſelves, but even to 
fubfift. In the conduct of his wars with the neighbouring people, we may 
obſerve the ſame maxims by which the Romans afterwards became maſters 


of the world. Inſtead of deſtroying the nations ke had ſubjected, he uni- 
ted them to the Roman ftate, whereby Rome acquired a new acceſſion. of 


„and became powerful and popu- 


ſtrength from every war ſhe undertook, and beca! 
Tous from that very circumſtance which ruins and depopulates other 


| f 
doms. If the enemies, with which he contended, had, by means of — | 


art or arms they employed, any conſiderable advantage, Romulus imme- 
Ciately adopted that practice, or the uſe of that weapon, and Ne 
the military ſyſtem of the Romans, by the united experience of 

enemies. We have an example of both theſe maxims, by means of which 
the Roman ſtate arrived at ſuch a pitch of grandeur, in the war with the 
Sabines. Romutus having conquered that nation, not only united them 
to the Romans, but finding their buckler preferable to the Roman, in- 
ſtantly threw aſide the latter, and made uſe of the Sabine buckler in fight- 
ing againſt other ſtates. Romulus, though principally attached to war, 


did not altogether negle& the civil policy of his infant kingdom. He in- 


ſtituted what was called the Senate, a court originally compoſed of a hun- 
dred perſons, diſtinguiſhed for their wiſdom and experience. He enacted 
laws for the adminiſtration of juſtice, and for bridling the fierce and un- 
ruly paſſions of his followers: and after a long reign. ſpent in _—_—_— 
the civil or military intereſts of his country, was, according to the be 

conjecture, treacherouſly put to death by the members of that 
775. ſenate, which he himſelf had inſtituted; +. fo He © 
The ſucceſſors of Romulus were all very extraordinary perſonages. 


Numa, who came next to him, eſtabliſhed the religious ceremonies of 


the Romans, and inſpired them with that veneration for an oath, which 
was ever after the ſoul of their military diſcipline. Tullus Hoſtilius, 


Ancus Martius, Tarquinius Priſcus, Servius Tullius, laboured each 


during his reign, for the grandeurof Rome. But Traquinius Superbus,, 
the ſeventh and laſt king, having obtained the crown by the execrable 
murder of his father-in-law Servius, continued to ſupport it by the moſt 
_ cruel and infamous tyranny. This, together with the inſolence of r 
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neceſſary ig have fame qificer n Er * | 
candy& them to the field, and regylate their military enterprizes. In the 


were deſirous of ſignalizigg their reign by ſome great action: each vied 
with thoſe who ha — — him, and the Romans were daily led out 


o 


merce and naval greatneſs. 


+ Carthage, in this deſign, had proved wonderfully ſucceſsful. She now 


commanded both ſides of the Mediterranean. Beſides that of Africa, which 
| the almoſt entirely poſſeſſed, ſhe had extended herſelf on the Spaniſh ſide, 


ſeized on the iſlands of Corſica and Sazdinia, Sicily had difficulty to de- 
fend itſelf ; and the Romans were top nearly threatened not to take p 

up arms. Hence a ſucceſſion of hoſtilities between theſe rival ſtates, 
known.in hiſtory by the name of Punic wars, in which the Carthaginians, 
with all their wealth and power, were an unequal match for the Romans. 
Carthage was a powerful republic, when Rome was a truckling ſtate; but 
ſhe was now become corrupt and effeminate, while Rome was in the vigour 
of her political conſtitution. Carthage employed mercenaries to carry on 
her wars; Rome, as we have already — was compoſed of ſoldiers. 


The firſt war with Carthage taught the Romans the art of fighting on the 
ſea, with which they had hithertobeen unacquainted. A Carthaginian 
ed it for a model, in _ 


- veſſel was wrecked on their coaſts ; they u 
three months fitted out a fleet, and the conſul Duilius, who fought 


their firſt naval battle, was victorious. It is not to our ons to mention all 


the tranſactions of theſe wars. The behaviour of Regulus, the Roman 


general, may give us an idea of the ſpirit which then animated this peo- 


ple. Being taken priſoner in Africa, he is ſent back on his parole to ne- 
gociate a change of priſoners. He maintains in the ſenate, the propriety 
of that law, which cut off from thoſe who ſuffered themſelves to 

be taken, all * of being ſaved, and returns to a. certain death. *55* 


Neither was Carthage, though corrupted, deficient in great men. Of 
all the enemies the Romans ever had to contend with, Hannibal the Car- 


thaginian, was the moſt. inflexible and dangerous. His father Hamilcar 
had imbibed an extreme hatred againſt the Romans, and having ſettled 


Plre 


the inteſtine troubles of his country, he took an early opportunity to in- 


Sr 


When we add to this, that the people, natu- 


through the ſtreights. Thus miſtreſs of the fea, and of commerce, ſhe had 
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ſpire his ſon, though but nine years old, with his own ſentiments. For 
this purpoſe, he ordered a ſolemn facrifice to be offered to Jupiter, and 
leans his ſon to the altar, aſked him whether he was willing to attend 
him in his expedition againſt the Romans; the courageous boy not only 
conſented to go, but conjured his father by the gods preſent, to form him 
to victory, and teach him the art of conquering- That I will joyfully do, 
replied Hamilcar, and with all the care of a father who loves you, if you 
will (wear upon the altar to be an eternal enemy tothe Romans, Hanni- 
bal readily complied, and the ſolemnity of the ceremony, and the facred- 
neſs of the oath, made ſuch an impreſſion upon his mind, as nothing could _ 
ever afterwards efface. Being appointed general at twenty-five 
230. years of age, he croſſes the Ebro, the Pyrenees, and the Alps, and 
in a moment falls down upon Italy, The loſs of four battles threatens 
the fall of Rome. Sicily ſides with the conqueror, Hieronymus. 
22. king of Syracuſe, declares againſt the Romans, and almoſt all 
Italy abandons them. In this extremity Rome owed its preſervation ta 
three great men. Fabius Maximus, deſpiſing popular clamour, and the 
military ardour of his countrymen, declines coming to an engagement. 
The ſtrength of Rome has time to recoyer, Marcellus raiſes the ſiege of 
Nola, takes Syraeuſe, and revives the drooping ſpirits of his troops. The 
Romans admired the character of theſe great men, hut ſaw ſomething 
more divine in the young Scipio, The fucceſs of this young hero con- 
Srmed the popular opinion, that he was of divine extraction, and held 
converſe with the gods. At the age of four and twenty, he flies 


2210. 


New Carthage, and carries it at the firſt aſſault. Upon his arrival in 
Africa, kings ſubmit to him, Carthage trembles in her turn, and ſees her 
armies defeated. Hannibal, ſixteen years victorious, is in vain called 
home to defend his country. Carthage is rendered tributary, 
gives hoſtages, and engages never to enter upon a war, but with 

the conſent of the Roman people. : N 
After the conqueſt of Carthage, Rome had inconſiderable wars but 
great victories; before this time its wars were great, and its victories in- 
conſiderable. At this time the world was divided, as it were, into two 
parts; in the one fought the Romans and Carthaginians; the other was 
agitated by thoſe quarrels which had laſted fince the death of Alexander 
the Great, Their ſcene of action was Greece, Egypt, and the Eaſt. The. 
Rates of Greece had once more diſengaged themſelves from a foreign yoke. 
They were divided into three confederacies, the Etolian, Acheans, and 
Beotians ; each of theſe was an affociation of free cities, which had aſſem- 
blies and magiſtrates in common. Of them all the Etolians were the 
moſt conſiderable. The kings of Macedon maintained that ſuperiorit 1 


which, in ancient times, when the balance of power was little attende 
to, a great prince naturally poſſeſſed over his leſs powerful neighbours,” 
Philip, the preſent monarch, had rendered himſelf odious to the Greeks, 
by ſome unpopular and tyrannical ſteps; the Etolians were moſt irritated; 
and hearing the fame of the Roman arms, called them into Greece, and 
overcame Philip by their aſſiſtance. The victory, however, chiefly re- 
dounded to the advantage of the Romans. The Macedonian garriſons 
were obliged to evacuate Greece; the cities were all declared free; but 
Philip became a tributary to the Romans, and the ſtates of Greece became 
their dependants. The Etolians, diſcovering their firſt error, endea- 
youred to remedy it by another ſtill more dangerous to themſelves, and 
| _ | | Mors. 


into Spain, where both his father and uncle loſt their lives, attacks 
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pleaſure, and whoſe bodies were firm and vigorous © 
, . The different ſlates of Greece and Aſia, who now began to feel the 


| ſecure in that quarter. Even the. barbarous nations beyond the 
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more advantageous to the Romans. As they had called the Romans'inuy 
5 2 to defend them againſt Philip, they now called in Antiochus, 
em againſt the Romans. The fampus Han- 

ni bal too had recourſe to the ſame prince, who was at this time the moſt 


ing of Syria, to defend 


owerful in the Eaſt, and the ſucceſſor to the dominions of Alexander in 
Aſia. But Antiochus did not follow his advice ſo much, as that of the 


Etolians; for inſtead of renewing the war in Italy, Where Hannibal, 


from experience, judged the Romans to be moſt vulnerable, he landed in 
Greece with a ſmall body of troops, and being overcome without difi- 


culty, fled over into Aſia. In this war the Romans made uſe of Philip 


for conguetiog Antiochus, as they had before done of the Etolians for 
conquering Philip. They now purſue Antiochus, the laſt object 
of their reſentment, into Aſia, and having vanquiſhed him by fea 


and land, compel him to ſubmit to an infamous treaty. In theſe,cog- 


queſts. the Romans ſtill allowed the ancient inhabitants to poſſeſs th 


territory; they did not even change the form of government: the con- 


quered nations became the allies of the Roman AN which however, 
under a ſpecious name, concealed the moſt ſervile of all conditions, and 


inferred, that they ſhould ſubmit to whatever was required of them. 


When we reflect on theſe eaſy conqueſts, we have reaſon to be aſtoniſſied 
at the reſiſtance which the Romans met with from a barbarous prince, 
Mithridates, king of Pontus. This monarch, however had great re- 


ſources. His kingdom, bordering on the inacceſſible mountains of Cau- 


caſus, abounded in a race of men, whoſe minds were not enervated by 


weight of their yoke, but had not ſpirit to ſhake it off, were tranſported 


at finding a prince, who dared to ſhew himſelf an enemy to the Romans, 
and chearfully ſubmitted to his protection, Mithradates, however, was com- 


elled toyield to the ſuperior ſtar of the Romans. Vanquiſhed ſucceſſively 
y Sylla and Lucullus, he was at length ſubdued by Pompey, and 6 


ſtripped of his dominions and of his life. In Africa the Roman 


arms met with equal ſucceſs, Marius, in conquering Jugurtha, made all 
Alps, began to feel. the weight of the Roman arms. Gallia Nar- NO 
bonenſis had been reduced into a province. Ne Cimbri, Teutones, 


and other northern. nations of Europe, broke into this part of, the 121. 


empire. The ſame Marius, whoſe name was ſo terrible in Africa, made 


the north of Europe to tremble. The barbarians retired to their 
wilds and deſerts, leſs formidable than the Roman legions. But 


102. 


while Rome conquered the world, there ſubſiſted an eternal war within 


her walls. This war had ſubſiſted from the firſt periods of the govern- 
ment. Rome, after the expulſion of her kings, enjoyed but a nominal 
liberty. The deſcendants of the ſenators, who were diſtinguiſſied by the 
name of Patricians, were inveſted with ſo many odious privileges, that 


the people felt their dependence, and became determined to ſhake it off. 


A thouſand diſputes on this ſubject aroſe betwixt them and the Patricians, 
which always terininated in favour of liberty. | ; 


Theſe diſputes however, while- the Romans preſerved their virtue, 
were not attended with any dangerous conſequences. The Patricians, 
who loved their country, chearfully parted with ſome of their privileges to 


ſatisfy the people: and the people, on the other hand, though they ob- 


tajned laws by which they might be admitted to enjoy the firſt 1 
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the ſtate, and though they had the power of nöminatlon, always named: | 
Patricians. But when the Romans, by the conqueſt of foreign nations, 
became acquainted with all their luxuries, and refinements; when they: | 


became tainted with the effeminary and corruption of the eaſtern courts; 
and ſported with every thing juſt and hononrable, in order to obtain them; 
the ſtate, torn by the factions between its members, and without virtud 
en either fide, to keep ewes bee de, a ptey to its own children. 
Hence the bloody ſeditions of | 
 Inextihgyuiſhable hatred between the nobles and commons, and made it 
eaſy for any turbulent demagogue to put them in action againſt each 
other. The love of their conhtry was now no more than 4 ſpectous name; 
the better ſort were too wealthy and effeminate to ſubmit to the rigours 
of military diſcipline, and the ſoldiers, compoſed of the dregs of the re- 
public, were no longer citizens. They knew none but their commander; 
under his banner they foughs and conquered and plundered, and for him 
they were ready to die. | 
in the blood of their country. They who knew no country but the camp, 
and no authority but that of their general, were ever ready to obey him. 


The multiplicity of the Roman conqueſts, however, which required their 


keeping on foot ſeveral armies at the ſame time, retarded the ſubverſion of 
the republic. Theſe armies were ſo many checks upon each other. Had 


it not been for the ſoldiers of Sylla, Rome would have ſurrendered its li- 


berty to the army of Marius. — f 
Julius Cæſar at length appears. By ſabduing the Gauls, he gained his 
country the moſt uſeful conqueſt it ever made. Pompey, his only 


38 "«. - 
rival, is overcome in the plains of Pharſalia. C victorious 


45. appears in a moment all over the world, in Egypt, in Aſia, in 
auritania, in Spain, in Gaul, and in Britain; conqueror on al! 


ſides, he is — maſter at Rome, and in the whole empire. 
Brutus and Cafſhus think to give Rome her liberty, by ſtabhing 
him in the fenate houſe; But they only ſubject her to tyrants, 
who, without hisclemency or abilities, were not inferior in ambition. The 


republic falls into the hands of Mark Anthony; young Cæſar Oc-- - 


tavianus, nephew to Julius Cæſar, wreſts it from him by the ſea- 
fight at Actium; there is no Brutus nor Caſſius to put an end to his life. 


The friends of liberty have killed themſelves in deſpair; and Octavius, 


under the name of Auguſtus, and title of Emperor, remains the un- 
diſturbed maſter of the empire. During theſe civil commotions, the Ro- 


mans ſtill preſerved the glory of their arms among diftant nations, and; : 
_ while it was unknown who ſhould be maſtet at Rome, the Romans were 
without diſpute the maſters of the world; their military diſciplineand valour 


aboliſhed all the remains of the Carthaginian, ite Perſiun, the Greek, the 


Aſſyrian, and the Macedonian glory, and they were now enly a name. 
| | hethrons, than ambaſſa- 
dorsfrom all quarters of the known world, crowd to make their ſubmiſſions. 


No ſooner therefore was Oftavius eſtabliſhed on 


Ethiopia ſues for yn the Parthians, who had been a moft formidable 
enemy, court his friendſhip; the Indies ſeek his alliance, Pannonia ac- 


>; knowledges him, German) dreds him, and the Weſer receives 
his laws. Victorious by ſea and land; he ſhuts the temple of 
15* Janus, The whole earth lives in peace under his power, and 
7-- Jeſus Chriſt comes into the world. Es og. 
Having thus traced the 8 of the Roman 3 while it re- 
an ob ew words with regard ok 

| | 4 


mained a republic, our p liges us to ſay a 


the Gracchi, which paved the way for an 


e might command them to imbrue their hands 
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the arts, ſciences, and manners of that people. 3 firſt ages of 
the republic, the Romans lived in a total neglect, or rather contem of 
all the elegant improvements of Hife. War, politicks, and agriculture 
wete the only arts they ſtudied, becauſe they were the only arts they 
eſteemed. But upon the downfal of Carthage, the Romans, having no 
enemy to dread from abroad, began to tafte the ſweets of ſecurity, and to 
cultivate the arts. Their progreſs however was not gradual as in the 
other countries we have deſcribed. The conqueſt of Greece at once put 
them in poſſeſſion of every thing moſt rare, curious, or elegant. Afia, 
which was the next victim, offered all its ſtores; and the Romans, from 
the moſt m_ I ſpeedily became acquainted with the art, the 
luxuries, and refinements of the whole earth. Eloquence they had always 
cultivated as the high road to eminence 5 The orations of 
Cicero are only inferior to thoſe of D enes, which, according to 
| all our ideas, are perfect productions. In poetry, Virgil 8 only to 


Homer, whoſe verſe, like the proſe of Demoſthenes, is perfect and inimi- 
table. Horace, however, in his ſatires and epiſtles, had no model among 
the Greeks, and ſtands to this day unrivalled in that ſpecies of writing. 
In hiſtory. the Romans can boaft a Livy, who poſſeſſes all the natural 
eaſe of Herodotus, and is more deſcriptive, more eloquent and ſentimen- 
tal. Tacitus indeed did not flonriſh in the Auguſtan age, but his works” 
do himſelf the greateſt honour, while they diſgrace his country and human 
nature, whoſe corruptions and vices he paints in the moſt ſtriking colours. 
In philoſophy, if we except the works of Cicero, and the ſyſtem of the 
Greek phi ofopker Epicurus, deſcribed in the nervous poetry of Lucretius, 
the-Romans, during the time of the republic, made not the leaſt attempt. 
In tragedy, they never produced any thing excellent ; and Terence, 
though remarkable for purity of ftyle, wants that comica vis, or livel) 
vein of humour, which diſtinguiſhed the Greek comedians, ad which 
diſtinguiſhes our Shakeſpeare. 8 | | 85 

We now return to our hiſtory, and are arrived at an æra, which preſents 
us with a ſet of monſters, under the name of emperors, whoſe hiſtories, a a 
fewexcepted, difgrace human nature. They did not indeedaboliſh the forms 
of the Roman republic, tho? they extinguiſhed its liberties, and while they 
were practiſing the moſt unwarrantable cruelties'upon their ſubjects, they _ 
themſelves were the ſlaves of their ſoldiers. They made the world tremble, 
while they in their turn trembled at the army. Rome, from the time of 
Auguſtus, became the moſt deſpotic empire that ever ſubſiſted in Europe. 
To form an idea of their government, we need only recal to our mind the 
ſituation of Turkey at preſent. It is of no importance therefore to con- 
ſider the character of the emperors, ſince they had no power but what 
aroſe from a mercenary ſtanding army, nor to enter into a detail with 
regard to the tranſactions of the court, which were directed by that caprice, 
and cruelty, and eorruption, which univerſally prevail under a deſpotic 
government. When it is ſaid that the Roman republic conquered the 
world, it is only meant the civilized part of it, chiefly Greece, Car- 
thage, and Aſia. A more difficult talk ſtill remained for the emperors, 
to ſubdue the barbarous nations of Europe; the Germans, the Gauls, the 
Britons, and even the remote corner of Scotland; for though theſe coun- 
tries had been diſcoyered, they were not effectually ſubdued by the Roman 
generals. Theſe nations, though rude and ignorant, were brave and inde- 
pendent, It was rather from the ſuperiority of their diſcipline than of their 
courage, that the Romans;gained any advantage over them. . The Roman. - 


wars, 
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| wars, with the Germans, are deſcribed by Tacitus, and from his accounts, 
though a Roman, it is, eaſy to diſcover with what bravery they fought, 
rom the 
obſtinate reſiffance of the Germans, we may judge of the difficulties th 
Romans met with in e the other nations of Europe. The conteſts 
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and with what reluctance they ſubmited to a foreign yoke. 


were on both ſides bloody; the countries of Europe were fucceſſively laid 
waſte, the inhabitants periſnhed in the field, many were carried into ſlavery, 
and but a feeble remnant ſubmitted to the Roman power. This ſituation 
of affairs was extremely unfavourable to the happineſs of mankind. The 


Darbarous nations, indeed, from their intercourſe with the Romans, ac- 
Auired ſome taſte for the arts, ſciences, language, and manners, of their 


new maſters. Theſe however were but miſerable conſolations for the loſs 
ef liberty, for being deprived of the uſe of their arms, for being over- 
awed. by mercenary ſoldiers kept in pay to reſtrain them, and for being 


delivered over torapaciouy, governors, who plundered them without mercy. 
The only circumſtance which could ſupport them under theſe complicazed 
calamities, was the hope of ſeeing better days. 5 = 
The Roman empire, now ſtretched cut to ſuch an extent, had loſt its 
foring and force. It contained within itſelf the ſeeds of diſſolution; and 
the violent irruption of the, Goths and Vandals, and other barbarians, 
Baſtened its deſtruction. Theſe fierce tribes, whocame to take vengeance. 


en the empire, either inhabited the various provinces of Germany, which 
had never been ſubdued by the Romans, or were ſcattered over the vaſt 


countries of the north of Europe, and north-weſt of Aſia, which are now - 


inhabited by the Danes, the Swedes, the Poles, the ſubjects of the Ruſſian 
empire, and the Tartars. They were drawn from their native country 
by that reſtleſſneſs which actuates the minds of barbarians, and makes 


them rove from home in queſt of plunder, or new.ſettlements. The firſt 
' Invaders met with a powerful reſiſtance from the ſuperior diſcipline of thę 
Roman legions ; but this, inſtead of daunting men of a ſtrong and impe- _ 


tuous temper, only rouſed them to yengeance. The return to their 


companions, acquaint them with the unknown conveniencies and luxuries, 


that abounded in countries better cultivated, or bleſſed with a milder 


Klimate than their own; they acquaint them with the battles they had 


fought, of the friends they had loſt, and warm them with reſentment 
againſt their opponents. Great bodies of armed men, (ſays an elegant 
hiſtorian, in debribing this ſcene of deſolation) with their wives and chil- 
dren, and flaves, and Hocks iſſued forth, like regular colonies, in queſt of 
new ſettlements. New adventurers followed them. The lands which 
they deſerted were occupied by more remote tribes of barbarians. 'Theſe, 
in their turn, puſhed forward into more fertile countries, and likea torrent 


continually increaſing, rolled on, and ſwept every thing before them. 
Wherever the barbari ans marched, their rout was marked with blood. They 
ravaged or deſtroyed all around them. They made no diſtinction between 
what was ſacred, and what was profane. They reſpected no age, or ſex, or 


rank. If a man was called upon to fix upon the period, in the hiſtory of the 
world, during which, the condition of the human race was moſt calamitous 


and afflicted, he would, without heſitation, name that which elapſed from 


the death of Theodoſius the Great, A. D. 395, to the eſtabliſhment of the 
Lombards in Italy, A. D. 571. The cotemporary authors, who beheld. that 


 t5ene of deſolation, labour, and are at a loſs for expreſſions to defcribe the 


horror of it. Tie ſtoui gr ot God. the aeſtroyer of nations, are the dreadful epithets 


3 whic diſtinguiſn the moſt noted of the barbarous leaders. 
** which they ligingwſh, e 5 Tear os WE EY 
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Conſtantine, who was emperor about the beginning of rr 

tury, and who had embraced Chriſtianity, changed theTeat of empire 
from Rome to Conſtantinople. This occaſioned a prodigious alteration.” 

'The weſtern and eaſtern provinces were ſeparated from each other, and 

verned by different ſovereigns. The withdrawing the Roman legions © 

— the Rhine and the Danube to the eaſt, threw down. the weſtern har- 

riers of the empire, and laid it open to the invaders. - 
Rome (now known by the name of the weſtern Empire, in contradiſ- 

tinction to Conftantinople, which, from its fittation, was called the 
Eaſtern Empire) weakened by this diviſion, beeomes a prey to the barba- 
rous nations. Its ancient glory, vainly deemed immortal, is effaced, and 

Adoaces, a barbarian chieftain, ſits dowf! on the throne of the Cæſars. 
Theſe irruptions into the empire, were gradual and ſucceſſive. The 

immenſe fabric-of the Roman empire was the work of many ages, and 
ſeveral centuries were employed indemoliſhing it. The ancient diſcipline 
of the Romans, im military affairs, were ſo efficacious, that the remains of 
it deſcended to their ſucceſſors, and muſt have proved an over-match for 
all their enemies, had it not been for the vices of their emperors, and the 
univerſal corruption of manners among the. people. Satiated with the 
luxuries of the known world, the emperors were -at a loſs to find new 
provocatives. The moſt diſtant regions were explored, the ingenuity of 
mankind was exerciſed, and the tribute of provinces expended upon one 
favourite diſh, The tyranny, and the univerſal depravation of manners 
that prevailed under the emperors, or as they are called Cæſars, could - 
only bs equalled by the barbarity of thoſe nations who overcame them. 
Towards the cloſe of the fixth century, the Saxons, a German nation, 
were maſters of the ſouthern, and more fertile provinces of Britain ; the ' 
Franks, another tribe of Germans, of Gaul ; 1 Goths, of Spain; the : 

Goths and Lombards, of Italy, and the adjacent provinces. Scarce an 

veſtige of the Roman policy, juriſprudence, arts or literature remained. 

New forms of government, new laws, new manners, new dreſſes, new 

2 and new names of men and countries, were every where intro- 
duced. F ; ies 

From this period till the ſixteenth century, Europe exhibited a picture 

of moſt melancholy Gothic barbarity. Literature, ſcience, taſte, were 
$ words ſcarce in uſe during theſe ages. Perſons of the higheſt rank, 
f and in the moſt eminent ſtations, could not read or write. Many of the 
h clergy did not underſtand the breviary which they were obliged daily to 
, recite; ſome of them could ſearce read it. The human mind neglected, 
A uncultivated, and — ſunk into the moſt profound ignorance. The 
% ſaperior genius of Charlemagne, who, about the beginning of the ninth 
7 century, governed France, Germany, with part of Italy; and Alfred the 
Great in England, endeavoured to diſpel this darkneſs, and gave their 
ſubjects a ſnort glimpſe of light. But the ignorance of the age was too 
x. for their efforts 5 inſtitutions. The darkneſs returned, and 
ſettled over Europe more thick and heavy than formeri x. 

A new diviſion of property eee introduced a new ſpecies of 
government formerly unknown; which ſingular inſtitution is now diſtin-. 
yr by the name of the Feudal Syſlem. The king or general, who 
led the barbarians to conqueſt, parcelled out the lands of the vanquiſhed _ 
among his chief officers, binding thoſe on whom they were beſtowed, ta 
follow his ſtandard with a number of men, and to bear arms in his defence, 
The chief officers imitated the example of the ſovereign, and in diſtri- 
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buting portions of their lands among their dependants, annexed the 
ſame condition to the grant. But though this ſyſtem ſeemed to be admi- 
rably calculated for defence againſt a foreign enemy, it degenerated into 
a ſyſtem of oppreſſion. | Eg 


1 


] yhe uſurpation of the nobles became unbounded: andintolerable.; They 0 
reduced the great body of the people into a ſtate of actual ſervitude. They 


were deprived of the natural and moſt unalienable rights of humanity. 
They were ſlaves fixed to the ſoil, which they cultivated, and together 
with it were transferred from one proprietor to another, by ſale, or by 


conveyance. Every offended baron, or chieftain, buckled on his armouf, 


and ſought redreſs. at the head of his vaſſals. His adverſaries met him in 


like hoſtile array. The kindred and dependants of the aggreſſor, as well 
as of the defender, were involved in the quarrel. They had not even-the py 


liberty of remaining nevter *.- +, F 
The monarchs of Europe 8 the encroachments of the nobles 
with impatience. They declared, that as all men were by nature free 


born, they determined it ſhould be ſo in reality as well as in name. In 


A 


order to create ſome power, that might counter- balance thoſe potent vaſ- 
ſals, who, while they enſlaved the people, controuled or gave law to the 


crown, a plan was adopted of conferring new privileges on towns.  'Theſe 


privileges aboliſhed all marks of ſervitude, and formed them into coxpora- 
tions, or bodies politic, to be governed by a council and magiſtrates of 
their. own nomination. Mm 18515 


The acquiſition of liberty made ſuch a happy change in the condition 8 


of mankind, as rouſed them from that ſtupidity and inaction into whictr 
they had been ſunk by the wretchedneſs of their former ſtate. A ſpirit of 


induſtry revived; commerce became an object of attention, and began to 


flouriſh. 5 


Various cauſes contributed to revive this ſpirit of commerce, and to 
renew the intercourſe between different nations. Conſtantinople, the 


capital of the eaſtern, or Greek empire, had eſeaped the ravages of the 
Goths and Vandals, who overthrew that of the weft. In this city, ſome 


remains of literature and ſcience were preſerved : this too, for many ages, 
was the great emporium of trade, and where ſome reliſh for the precious 


commodities and curious manufactures of India was retained. They com- 
municated ſome knowledge of theſe to their neighbours. in Italy; and the. 
cruſades, which were begun by the Chriſtian powers of Europe with a. 
view to drive the Turks from Jeruſalem, opened a communication between 
Europe and the Eaſt. Conſtantinople was the general place of rendez- 
vous for the Chriſtian armies, in their way to Paleſtine, or on their return 


from thence. Though the object of theſe expeditions was.conqueſt and 


not commerce, and though the. iſſue of them proved unfortunate, their 
commercial effects were both beneficial and permanent. 
Soon after the cloſe of the holy war, the mariner's aſs was invented 


© Which facilitated the communication between remote nations, and brought 


them nearer to each other. The Italian ſtates, particularly thoſe of Ve- 


and 


nice and Genoa, began to eſtabliſh a regular commerce with the Eaſt, 
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„ e Gothie ſyſtem ſlill prevails in Poland: a rempant of it continued in the Higlr- 
lands of Scotland fo late as the year 1748. And even in Engiand, a country renowned for 
civil. and religious liberty, ſome relicks of theſe Gothia inſlitutions are perceivable at. 
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and the ports of Egypt, and drew from thence all the rich productions of 
India. Theſe commodities they diſpoſed of to great advantage among 
the other nations of Europe, who began to acquire ſome taſte of elegance, -- 
unknown to their predeceſſors, or deſpiſed by them. During the 12th. 
and 13th centuries, the commerce of Europe was almoſt in the hands of 
the Italians, more commonly known in thoſe ages by the name of Lom- _ 
bards. Companies or ſocieties of Lombard merchants ſettled in every - 
different kingdom; they became the carriers, the manufacturers, and the -* 
bankers of Europe. One of theſe cympanies ſettled in London, hence 
the name of Lombard-ſtreet t. VVV 

While the Italians in the ſouth of — cultivated trade with ſuch 
induſtry and ſucceſs, the commercial ſpirit awakened in the North towards 
the middle of the thirteenth century. As the Danes, Swedes, and other 
nations around the Baltic, were at that time extremely barbarous, and 
infeſted that ſea with their piracies, this obliged the cities of Lubec and - 
Hamburg, ſoon after they had begun to open — trade with the Italians, 
to enter into a league of mutual defence. They derived ſuch advantages 
from this union, that other towns acceded to their confederacy; and, in 
a ſhort time, eighty of the moſt conſiderable cities, ſcattered through 
thoſe vaſt countries of Germany and Flanders which ſtretch from the 
bottom of the Baltic to Cologne on the Rhine joined in an alliance, called - 
the Hanſeatic League; which became ſo formidable, that its alliance was 
courted, and. its enmity was dreaded by the greateſt monarchs. The 
members of this powerful affociation formed the firſt ſyſtematic plan of 
commerce known in the middle ages, and conducted it by common laws 
enacted in their general aſſemblies. They ſupplied the reſt of Europe with 
naval ſtores; and pitched on different towns, the moſt eminent of which 


was Bruges, in Flanders, where they eſtabliſhed ſtaples, in which their 


75 commerce was regularly carried on. Thither the Lombards brought the 
4 productions of India, together with the manufactures of Italy, and — | 
4 ed them for the more bulky, but not leſs uſeful commodities of the North. 
- As Bruges became the center of communication between the Lombards 
5 and Hanſeatic merchants, the Flemings traded with both in that city to 
. ſuch extent as well as — as ſpirited _— them a general habit 
A of induſtry, which long rendered Flanders and the adjacent provin- - 
- = the moſt opulent, the moſt populous, and beſt cultivated countries in 
n urope. „„ 5 | | a 5 „„ 
1 Struck with the flouriſhing ſtate of theſe provinces, of which he diſco- 
A vered the. true cauſe, Edward III. of England, endeavoured to excite a ; 
& ſpirit of induſtry among his own ſubjects, who, blind to the advantages | 
OY of their ſituation, and ignorant of the ſource from which qpulence was 
a deſtined to flow into their country, totally neglected commerce, and did 
1 not even attempt thoſe manufactures, the materials of which they fur- 
bt niſhed to foreigners. By alluring Flemiſh artiſans to ſettle in his do- 
ug minions, as. well as by many wiſe laws for the encquragement „ 
110 gulations of trade, he gave a beginning to the woollen manufactures of | 
— England; and ſirſt. turned the active and enterprizing genius of his peo- 


ble towards thoſe arts which have raiſed the Engliſh to the firſt rank among 
— commercial nations. + Rep FTE | 
Thu The. Chriſtian princes, after their great loſſes in the cruſades, endea- 
igh- voured to cultivate the frendſhip of the great khans of Tartary, whoſe 
e fame in arms had reached the moſt remote corners of Europe and Aſia, 
hat they might be ſome check upon the Turks, who had been ſuch ene 
mies to the Chriſtian name; who, from a contemptible handful of 
5 „„ on, Wanderers, 
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wanderers, ſervin occaſionally in the armies of contending princes, ad 5 


begun to extend their ravages over the fineſt countries of Aſia. 

The Chriſtian embaſſies were managed chiefly by monks, a wandering 
profeſſion of men, who, impelled by zeal, and undaunted by diſſiculties 
and danger, found their way to the remote courts of theſe infidels. The 
Engliſh philoſopher, Roger Bacon, was ſo induſtrious as to collect from 

their relations, or traditions, many particulars of the Tartars, which are 
to be found in Purchas's Pilgrims, and other books of travels. The firſt * 
regular traveller of the monkiſh kind, who committed his diſcoveries to 
writing, was John du Plant Carpin, who, with ſome of his brethren, 


about the year 1246, carried a letter from pope Innocent to the great 


khan of Tartary, in favour of the Chriſtian ſubjects in that prince's ex- 
tenſive dominions. Soon. after this, a ſpirit of travelling into Tartary | 
and India became general; and it would be no difficult matter to prove 
that many Europeans, about the end of the fourteenth century, ſerved in 
the armies of Tamerlane, one of the greateſt princes of Tartary, whoſe 
conqueſts reached to the moſt remote corners of India; and that they in- 
troduced into Europe the uſe of gun-powder and artillery ; the diſcov 
made by a German chymiſt being only partial and accidental. | 
Ater the death of Tamerlane, who, jealous of the riſing power of the 
Turks, had checked their progreſs, the Chriſtian adventurers, upon their 
return, magnifying the vaſt riches of the Eaſt Indies, inſpired their 
countrymen with a ſpirit of adventure and diſcovery, and were the firſt 
that rendered a paſſage thither by ſea probable and practicable. The Por- 
tugueſe had been always famous for their application to maritime affairs; 
and to their diſcovery of the Cape of Good-Hope, Great-Britain is at 
this day indebted for her Indian commerce. e 
At firſt they contented themſelves with ſhort voyages, creeping along 
the coaſts of Africa, diſcovering cape after cape ;. but by making a gra- 
dual progreſs ſouthward, they, in the year 1497, were ſo fortunate as to 
fail beyond the Cape, which opened a paſſage by ſea to the eaſtern ocean, 
and all thoſe èountries known by the name of India, China, and Japan. 
While the Portugueſe were intent upon a paſlage to India by the eaſt, 
e hs a native of Genoa, conceived a project of ſailing thither by 
e weſt. His propoſal being condemned by his countrymen as ehimert- 
cal and abſurd, = aid his ſcheme ſucceſſively before the courts of France, 
England, and Portugal, where he had no better ſacceſs. Such repeated 
diſappointments would have-broken the ſpirit of any man but Columbus. 
The expedition required expence, and he had nothing to defray it. Spain 
was now his only reſource, and there, after eight years attendance, he 
' ſucceeded, through the intereſt of queen Iſabella, who raiſed money upon 
— 2 to defray the expences of his expedition, and to do honour to 
oo, FE Ogg | 

Columbus now ſet fail, anno 1492, with a fleet of three ſhips, upon 
the moſt adventurous attempts ever undertaken by man, and in the fate 
of which the inhabitants of two worlds were intereſted. 

In this voyage he had a thouſand difficulties to contend with, and his 
ſailors, always diſcontented, began to inſiſt upon his return, threatening, 
in caſe of refuſal, to throw him overboard ; but the firmneſs of the com- 
mander, and the diſcovery of land, after a paſſage of 33 days, put an 
end to the commotion. From the appearance of the natives he found to 
his ſurprize, that this could not be the Indies he was in queſt of, and 
which he ſoon diſcovered to. be a'new world: of which the reader will 
find a more circumſtantial account in that part of the following work 
which treats of Amreica. ME 0 
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þeen ſunk fince the ſubverſion of the Roman empire. Theſe diſcoveries, 
from which ſuch wealth was deſtined to flow to the commercial nations of 


Europe, were ſucceeded by others of unſpeakable benefit to mankind. 
The inyention of printing, the revival of learning, arts, and ſciences; 


and, laſtly, the happy reformation in religion, all diftinguiſh the 15th 


and 16th century as the firſt era of modern hiſtory. It was in theſe ages 


that the powers of Europe were formed into one great political ſyſtem, in 


which each took a ſtation, wherein it has ſince remained, with leſs va- 


riation than could have been expected; after the ſhocks occaſioned by fo 
many internal revolutions, and. ſo many foreign wars, of which we have 
given ſome account in the hiſtory of each particular ftate in the following 
ſheets, The great events which happened then have not hitherto ſpent 
their force, The political principles and maxims then eftabliſhed, ſtill 
continue to operate; and the ideas concerning the balance of power then 
introduced, or rendered general, fil] influence the councils of European, 
nations.“ 5 . | | fd 
From all which it ſeems extremely certain, that the concurrence of ſo 


many rival princes will always prevent any one of them from gaining the 
empire over Europe. But it is no leſs certain, that in contending for it, 
they muſt weaken their own force, and may at og render themſelves . 


incapable of defending even (mor? arp poſſeſſions. e partial conqueſts 
they may make are extremely illufive ; inſtead of promoting, they rather 
oppoſe their defigns ; the more any kingdom is extended, it becomes the 
weaker, and great projects haye not been ſo often executed by ſlow reite- 
rated efforts, as in the courſe of a few years, and ſometimes by a ſingle 
expedition, A prince may form a deliberate plan of deſtroying the ris ts 
of his ſubjects; he may proceed by ſlow degrees in the execution of it, 
and if he die before it is compleated, his ſucceſſor may purſue the ſame 


ſteps, and avail himſelf of what was done before him. But external con- 


queſts cannot be concealed; they generally occaſion more fear than harm, 
and are almoſt always leſs ſolid than brilliant. Hence the alarms they ex- 
cite, the confederacies they give occaſion to, by which the prince, who, 
by misfortune, has been a conqueror, is commonly reduced to the laſt ex- 


tremities, This doQrine, however contrary to the prejudices of a power- 


ful and victorious nation, is one of the beſt eſtablithed in the ſcience of 
politicks, It is confirmed by examples both ancient and modern. The 


ſtates of Greece, in particular, delivered from the terror of the Perſian ' 


invaſions, exhibit the ſame truth in a great variety of lights. There was 


not one of the moſt conſiderable of theſe little ſocieties, but in its turn 
imbibed the frenzy of conqueſt, and in its turn too was reduced by this 
frenzy to the utmoſt miſery and diftreſs ?. The modern examples are ſo 
well known, that it is almoſt unneceſſary to mention them. Who does not 
know that the houſe of Auſtria + became the terror of all Europe, before 


* The read:r who would ſee this ſubjeR fully illuſtrated, may lock at Iſoerares' Ora- 
tion on the Peace; one of the moſt finiſhed models of antient eloquence, and which 
con:ains a rich fund of political knowledge. , | 83 

+ Germany, Holland and all the Low Countries, ſeveral ſtates in Italy, the kingdom 
of Spa n, with the vaſt empires of Mexico and Peru, in America, were at the time of the 
reformation governed by Charles V. of the houſe of Auſtria: territories, which, though 
exceeding in riches and extent the moſt powerful empires of antiquity, did not gratify 
the ambition of that monarch, and his whole reign was a ſcene of hoſtility againſt his 
neighbours. One of his ſucceſſors, the preſent empreſs queen, and the repreſentative of 
that family, was; however, upon the — of het father, not only ſtript of her dominions, 
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it excited the pity of Great Britain! Had that family never been the 
ohject of fear, the empreſs queen would never have become the object of 
compaſſion.' France affords an example no leſs ſtriking. The nerves of 
that kingdom were ſtrained ſo far beyond their ſtrength, by an ambitious * 
monarch, that it is impoſſible they ſhould acquire their natural tone in 
the courſe of this century. The debility of their late efforts, prove the 
33 of the evil, and the inefficacy of any remedy which is not flow 
and gradual. „„ 5 A 
3 is at preſent that kingdom in Europe which enjoys 
the greateſt proſperity. and glory. She caught to be the more attentive 
therefore to preſerve ſo brilliant an exiſtence. The ſpirit of conqueſt 
neither ſuits with her phyſical ſituation, nor with her political conſtitution. 
Every attempt to extend her dominion, muſt be attended with two infal - 
lible conſequences. The firſt, to alarm her neighbours; the ſecond, to 
augment her armies. We have ſaid enough to ſhew the danger of the 
one; the other well deſerves to be traced thro” all its effects. The encreaſe 
of taxes, the decay of manufactures, the ſpecies of commerce which alone 
is not precarious, are objects which need only to be hinted at,—But the - 
augmentation of armies muſt in ſome future period, be attended with. a 
conſequence of another kind, that is, the eſtabliſhment of abſolute mo- 
naxchy in Great-Britain. The farther our conqueſts are removed from 
home, this danger becomes the greater. Britiſh ſubjects of conſideration 
or property will, in time, grow weary of tranſporting themſelves into 
climates ſcorched by heat, or frozen by cold. Our foreign armies muſt, 
of courſe, be compoſed of men, who, having no moral tie to _ 
them to their native country, will ſoon by living in a diſtant clime, loſe 
all natural affection for the land in which they were born. This conſe. 
quence ſeems to eſcape ſome of our modern ſtateſmen, guided more per- 
haps by ſentiment than by reaſon, and who, by. ſpeeches extremely ſe- 
ductivę to human pride or ambition, would inadvertently lead this coun- 
try into a courſe of public meaſures that naturally tends to deſpotiſm. 


OF THE ORIGIN AND. PROGRESS OF RELIGION. 
TNEITY is an awful object, and has ever rouſed the attention of 
mankind. But incapable of elevating their ideas to all the ſubli- 
mity of, his perfections, they have too often brought down his perfections 
to the level of their own ideas. This is more particularly true with 
regard to thaſe nations whoſe religion had no other foundation but the 
natural feelings, and more often the irregular paſſions of the human 
heart, and who had received no light from heaven reſpecting this impor- 
tant object. In deducing the hiſtory of religion, therefore, wemuſt make 
the ſame diſtinction which we have hitherto obſerved in tracing the progreſs 
of arts, ſciences, and of civilization among mankind. We muſtſeparate 
hat is human from what is divine, what had its origin from particular 
revelations, from what is the effect of general laws, and of the unaſſiſted 
operations of the human mind. . pe nt / 
Agreeable to this diſtinction we find that in the firſt ages of the world 
the religion of the eaſtern nations was pure and luminous. It aroſe from 
85 ; 5 1 75 ; 5 a divine 
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Tul reduced fo low as-to be in want of neteſſaries, and contributions were aQually raiſed 
for her in Great Britain, whoſe king engaged in her cauſe, and at the expence of this na- 
tion reinſtated ker upon the imperial throne, „ CEE 
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à divine ſource, and was not as yetdisfigured by human fancies or caprice. 
In time, however, theſe began to have their influence; the ray of tradi- 
-tion was obſcured, and among thoſe tribes which ſeparated at the greateſt 
diſtance, and in the ſmalleſt numbers, from the more improved ſocieties of 
muen, it was altogether obliterated. „ Yn NS 
It!n this ſituation a particular people was ſelected by God himſelf to be 
the depoſitories of his laws and worſhip; but the reſt of mankind were left 
to form hypotheſes opon "theſe ſubjects, which were more or leſs perfet =; 
according to an infinity of circumſtances, which cannot properly be re- BE. 
- duced under any general heads. 1 1 . 
The moſt common religion of antiquity, that which prevailed the 
longeſt, and extended the wideſt, was Polytheiſm, or the doctrine of a 
plurality of Gods. The rage of ſyſtem, the ambition of reducing all the 
phænomena of the moral world to a few general principles, has occaſioned 
any imperfect accounts, both of the origin and nature of this ſpecies of 
worſhip. For without entering into a minute detail, it is impoſſible to 
give an adequate idea of the ſubject; and what is ſaid upon it in general, 
muſt always be liable to a great many exceptions. WES 
One thing however may be obſerved, that the polytheiſm of the an- 
cients ſeems neither to have been the fruit of philoſophical ſpeculations, 
nor of disfigured traditions, concering the nature of the divinity. '-It 
ſeems to have ariſen during the rudeſt ages of ſociety, while the rational 
powers were feeble, and while mankind were under the tyranny of ima- 
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gination and paſſion. It was built therefore ſolely upon ſentiment; as 
each t ribe of men had their heroes, ſo likewiſe they had theirgods. - 
| Thoſe heroes who led them forth to the combat, who preſided in their 
ouncils, whoſe image was engraved on their ncy, whoſe exploits were 
imprinted on their memory, even after death enjoyed an exiſtence in the 
imagination of their followers. The force of blood, of friendſhip, of 
affection, among rude nations, is what we cannot eaſily conceive ; but 
. the power of 28 over the ſenſes, is what all men have in ſome de- 
7 | gree experienced. Combine theſe two cauſes, and it will not appear 
| ſtrange, that the image of nr ane hg heroes ſhould have been ſeen by their 
companions,” animating the battle, taking vengeance on their enemies, | 
f and performing, in a word, the ſame functions which they performed | 
. when alive. An appearance ſo unnatural would not excite terror among 1 
is men unacquainted with evil ſpirits, and who had not learned to fear any 
h thing but their enemies. On the contrary, it confirmed their courage, | 
e flattered their vanity, and the teſtimony of thoſe who had ſeen it, ſup- | 
in ported by the extreme credulity and romantic caſt of thoſewho had not, | 
r- | gon univerſal aſſent among all the members of their ſociety. A ſmall- | 
ce degree of reflection, however, would be ſufficient to convince them, that | 
18 as their own heroes exiſted after death, the ſame might likewiſe be the | 
ts caſe with thoſe of their enemies. Two orders of gods, therefore, would | 
ar be eſtabliſhed, the propitious and the hoſtile; the gods who were to be | 
ed loved, and thoſe who were to be feared. But time, which wears off the 
impreſſions of tradition, the frequent invaſions by which the nations of 
1d . antiquity were ravaged, deſolated or tranſplanted, made them loſe the 
m names, and confound the characters of thoſe two orders of divinities, and 
ne form various ſyſtems of religion, which though warped by a thouſand 
= particular circumſtances, give no ſmall . indications of their firſt texture 
= and original materials. For in general the gods of the antients gave 
m4 abundant proof of human infirmity. They were ſubject to all the paſ- 


£2 ſons of men; thay partook even of their partial affections, and in many 
; | 5 E 5 | : inſtances | 
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' inſtances diſcovered their proferency of one race or nation to all others. 
They did not eat and drink the ſame ſubſtances with men; they lived on 
nectar and ambroſia; they had a particular pleaſure in ſmelling the ſteam 
of the ſacrifices, and they made love with a ferocity unknown in northern 
- . climates. The rites by which they were worſhipped, naturally reſulted 
from their character. e 5 e ee 
It muſt be obſerved, however, that the religion of the ancients was not 
much connected either with their private behaviour, or with their political 
arrangements. If we except a few fanatical ſocieties, whoſe principles 
do not fall within our plan, the greater part of mankind were extremely 


tolerant in their principles. They had their own gods, who watched over 


them; their neighbours, they imagined, alſo had theirs; and there was 
room enough in the univerſe for both to live together in good fellowſhip, 
without interfering or joſtling with one another. „ 0 Da h 
The introduction of Chriſtianity, by inculcating the unity of God, by 
- announcing the purity of 
quired of men, produced a total alteration on their religious ſentiments 


and belief. But this is not the place for handling this ſublime ſubje&, 


It is ſufficient to obſerve here, that a religion, which was founded on the 
unity of the Deity, which admitted of no affociation with falſe gods, 
muſt either, be altogether deſtroyed, or become the prevailing belief of 
mankind. The latter was the caſe. Chriſtianity made its way among 
the civilized part of mankind, by the ſublimity of its doctrines and pre- 
cepts; and before it was ſupported by the arm of power, ſuſtained itſelf 
by the voice of wiſdom. | „ 8 
The management of whatever related to the church, being naturally 


conferred on thoſe who had eſtabliſned it, firſt occaſioned the elevation of 


the clergy, and afterwards of the biſhop of Rome, over all the members 
of the Chriſtian world. It is impoſſible to deſcribe within our narrow 
limits all the concomitant cauſes, ſome of which were extremely delicate, 
by which this ſpecies of univerſal monarchy was eſtabliſhed. The biſhops 
of Rome, by being removed from the controul of the Roman emperors, 
then reſiding in Conſtantinople; by borrowing with little variation, the 


religious ceremonies and rites eſtabliſhed among the heathen world, and 


otherwiſe working on the credulous minds of Barbarians, by whom that 
empire began to a diſmembered ; and by availing themſelves of every 
circumſtance which fortune threw in their way, ſlowly erected the fabric 
of their power, at firſt an object of veneration, and afterwards of terror, 
to all temporal princes. The cauſes of its. happy diffolution are more 
palpable, and operated with greater activity. The moſt efficacious was 
the rapid improvement of arts, government and commerce, which after 
many ages of barbarity, made its way into — The ſcandalous live; 
of thoſe who called themſelves the miniſters of Jeſus Chriſt, their igno- 
rance and tyranny, the deſire natural to ſovereigns of delivering themſelves 
from a foreign yoke, the e- ty of applying to national objects, the 
immenſe wealth which had been diverted to the ſervice of the church in 
every kingdom of Europe, conſpired with the ardour of the firſt reformers, 
and haſtned the progreſs of reformation. The abſurd mummeries eſta- 
bliſhed by the Romiſh clergy, in order to elevate their power, and aug- 
ment their riches, were happily turned into ridicule by men of letters, 
who, on that account, deſerve to be held in everlaſting eſteem, as they 
contributed, in a very eminent degree, to that aſtoniſhing event, ſo fa- 
vourable to the civil, as well as to the religious liberties of mankind. 
We ſhall now proceed to the main part of our work, beginning with 
Europe. oe | | | IND 5 


his character, by explaining the ſervice he re- 
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reſpects that which moſt deſerves our attention. It is in Europe 
that the human mind has made the greateſt progreſs towards its im- 
provement; and where the'arts, whether of utility or ornament, the 
ciences, both military and civil, have been carried to the greateſt height 


| E „though the leaſt extenſive quarter of the globe, 16 in many 


and perfection. If we except the earlieſt ages of the world, it is in Eu- 


rope we find the greateſt.variety of character, government, and manners, 
and from whence we draw the greateſt number of facts and memorials, 
either for oy r wrt 5 8 '4 4 { 15 | 
Geogra iſcovers to us two-circumſtances with regard to Europe, 
which os - have had a confiderable tendency in giving it the | — >. 
over the reſt of the world. Firſt the happy temperature of its climate, 
no part of it lying within the torrid zone ; and, ſecondly, the great variety 


of its ſurface, The effect of a moderate climate, both on plants and 


animals, is well known from experience. The immenſe number of moun- 
tains, rivers, ſeas, &c. which divide the different countries of Europe 


from one another, is likewiſe extremely commodious for its inhabitants. 


Theſe natural boundaries check the. progreſs of. conqueſt or deſpotiſm, 


' which- has always been ſo. rapid in the extenſive plains of Africa and the 


Eaſt: the ſeas and rivers facilitate the intercourſe and commerce between 


different nations; and even the barren rocks and mountains are more 


favourable for exciting human induſtry and invention, than the natural 
unſolicited luxuriancy/of more fertile foils. 1 
There is no part of Europe fo diverſified in its ſurface, ſo inter- 


rupted by natural boundaries or diviſions, as Greece; we have ſeen 


that it was in Greece the human mind began to know and to avail itſelf * 
of its ſtrength, and that many of the arts ſubſervient to utility or plea- _ 
| ſure, were invented, or at leaſt grealy improved. What Greece there- ' 


fore 1s with regard to Europe, Europe itſelf is with regard to the reſt 
of the globe. The analogy may even be carried further, and it is 
worth while to attend to. it, As ancient Greece (for we do not ſpeak of 
Greece, at preſent under the ungatural tyranny of Barbarians) was diſtin- 


dee above all the reſt of Europe, for the equity of its laws, and the 


freedom of its political conſtitution, ſo has Europe in general been re- 
markable for ſmaller deviations, at leaſt, from the laws of nature and equa- 
lity, than have been admitted in other quarters of the world. Though 
moſt of the European governments are monarchical, we may diſeoyer, on 


due examination, that there are a thouſand little ſprings, which check 
the force, and ſoften the rigour of monarchy in Europe, which do not 


exiſt. any. where elſe. In proportion to the number and force of theſe 
checks, the monarchies of Europe, ſuch as Ruſſia, France, Spain, and 
Denmark, differ from one another. Beſides monarchies, in which one 


man bears the chief ſway, there are in Europe, ariſtocracies or . | 


ments of the nobles, anddemocracies, or governments of the people. Ve- 


nice is an example of the former; Holland, and ſome ſtates of Italy and 
Switzerland, afford examples of the latter. There are likewiſe mixed 


governments, which cannot be aſſigned to any one claſs. Great Britain, 
which partakes of all the three, is the moſt ſingular inſtance of this kind 


we are acquainted with; and that of Sweden fince the late revolution is 


nearly allied to it. The other mixed governments in Europe, are com- 
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' poſed only of two of the imple forms, ſuch as Poland, and ſeveral ſtates 
of Italy, &c. all which ſhall be explained at length in their proper places, 
The Chriſtian religion is eſtabliſhed throughout every part of Europe, 
except Turkey ; but from the various capacities of the human mind, and 
the Aiterent lights in which ſpeculative opinions are apt to appear, when 
viewed by perſons of different educations and paſſions, that religion is di- 
Vvided into a number of different ſects, but which may be comprehended 
under three general denominations; 1ſt, The Greek church; 20 Popery; 
and 3d, Proteſtantiſm : which laſt is again divided into Lutheraniſm, and 
Calviniſm, ſo called from Luther and Calvin, the two diſtinguiſhed re- 
formers of the 16th century. | | CINE bo 
The languages of Europe are derived from the fix following: the Greek 
Latin, Teutonic, or old German, the Celtic, Sclavonic, and Gothic. 


— . 4. 
* 0 W * — 


GRAND Divisions of EUROPE. 

N HIS grand diviſion of the earth is ſituated between the ioth degree 
I weſt, and the 65th degree eaſt * from London; and between 
the. zöth and 72d degree of north lat. It is bounded on the North, by 

the Frozen Ocean; on the eaſt, by Aſia; an the ſouth, by the Mediter- 

ranean Sea, which divides it from Africa ; and on the weſt, by the At; 
lantic Ocean, which ſeparates it from America; being 3000 miles long, 
and 2500 broad. It contains the following kingdoms and ſtates. 


| Kingdoms. LengebſBreadth| Chief City. vn. 2 eee Religions. | 
7 | / y - 
England 360 300 jLendon EP „7 {Lutherans 
= y {Scotland JI 3oo |' 150 [Edinburgh | goo NM. Fo 12 aſt. JCalvigitis _ 
5 | Ireland 285160 Dublin | 27 N. W. Po 26 aft. -JLuth. Cal. and 
INorway 1000 | 300 — 540 N. o 24 bef, [Lutherans 
Denmark 240 180 Copenhagen] geo N E. e 50 bef. Lutherans 
1 Sweden | Soo | goo [Stockholm | 750 N. E. [1 10 but. Lu heraus 
ITua . ] 15co 1100 [Peterſburg 1140 N. E. Fa 4 bet. Greek Church 
Poland I 700 | 680 [Warſaw 760 E. 1 x 24 bet. Pap. Euth. and 
4 4 8 | Unce'fain. [Berlin | 540 E. , 0 59 bef. | Luth. and Cal. 
zermany boo | 5oo [Vienna 600 E. 1 8 det. ap. Euth. and 
obe mia 300 [50 [Prague - 600 E. 1 4 bef. Papiil- 
3.5 +olland -| 15 | 100 Amtterdam 180 L. o 18 bef. [Calvinifts 
- 12 200 | 200 [Rruſſeis 180 S. E. | o© 16 bef. Papins 
2 25 6 France | Soo |. so Haris "1 2003, . o - 9 bef. [Papi.s 
pain 720 505 [Marrid. | 800 >. 0 17 aft. Papiſts 
Po tugal 200 oo Uflbon 350 S. W. 0-38 aft [Papiſts - 2 
2 rland 26 |' :oo Bern 420 S. E. | © 28 bet. ' [Calvin and P. 


Sev. ral Piedmont, Monterrat, vithan, Pama Modena, Mantua, Ven' cc, Genoa, T ulc. 


[mall rates Turin Caſal. Milan. Parma Modena, Mantua Venice. Genoa, Flore 


— 1 - 

KG] op. um | 2: | 120 [Rome [[ 82: d. E. o 52 bef. ſ[Papilts 

wh N-rles -280 120 [Naples 8 70 8. E. Ii o bef. Pap its 
{Hunyary 300 200 [Buda | 780 . E. | r 17 bef. - [Papiits-' 


C[Davubian | Cohſtan- 3 wy X 
ovine 4 | boo, 420} tinople ee 1 58 bef. Mahemetans, 
ſlit. Tartaryf 38> | 210 |[Caffa | rgooF.. 2 24 bef. Greek Chur 
IFecce 400 240 hens | | 1360 8. E | 3 37 hef. 
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5 E N M A R K. _ $ 
1 aßve the Britiſh Illes, mica above, Europe 1 the 
Fac TE UP maker 2 arvas tare pd vine, 3 me 
— \ 8 7755 Ilands. TORR NET | Er ET CITY }J 
1 the Northern J Iceland | 1 } | 

j | ZeaJang, Funen, Alfen, Falſter,. 


Langland, Laland, Femeren, 
Mona, Bornheim, — 


— — 8—— 


Sothland, Ocland, Aland, Rugen, — — {Sweden. 
3, . .| Ofel, Dagho,.' — as  —| 7 . — Ruſſia. | 
. Uſedom, Wollin, — — pruſſia. * 
| Tvica, —=  — — — Speins -. = 
1 uot i os Er as vers. 41, 0 
Minorca, © © — — reat Britain. 
| Corlica, / — — France. 
q | © | Sardinia, —— — K. of Sardinia} 
| | Sicily, . K. of Two Sic. 
4 fAdriatic, or Luſiena, Corfu, Gephaloria, e Venice. HY 
Gulfof Venice. 'Leucadia, — _— cf | 3 1 . 
T  Candia, Rhodes, Negropont, Lem- 1 | 9 
Archipelago, nos, Tenedos, Scyros; Mytelene, II“ V 1 
fand Levant Scio, Samos, Patmos, Paros, Ce- - - urkex. 
. rigo, Santorin, &c. being part of „ 
ancient t arid 4 modern — | | 2 | 


.. 
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3 DENMARK. 


Shall, een Ang to my plan, begin this account of his Daniſh n ma- 
? | jefty's dominions with the moſt northerly ſituations,” and divide them 
into four parts: 1ſt, Eaſt and Weſt Gree „Iceland, and the Faro 
Illes; ad, . 36, Denmark: Rn 5 and ern, ts German terri- 
tories — 


— 


22 > ab 


The dimenfons of hel countries may be feminthe he following table. 


; 1 
nn ur HE Il Chief Cities. ; ; 8 f | 
noms ee e r 
| Proper. ( 5 Sleſwick, 4 2, 115 70] 63|Slefwick. : SL 
4 8 .. | « 4 . N. Is "Ye 
L : Zealan ) Fs ) C ts er a 
25 . tens 
8.8 | Funen, . | 768] 38] 32[Odenſee. 75 
33 | Falſter and | Nikeplag, 
2 Za — N } 220] 27] N Naxkaw. "JET 
4] 33 | Femeren, | 30] 13] BS[Borge. x. 
1 Ve | Alſe, _ 54 15] G6[Sonder _ 
5 S8 © | Mona, : 39] 144 F|Stege. 
* S- 2 Bornholm, | 160] 20| r2jRoſtcom 
OY la the N. Seas, Iceland I. 46, cooſ 435| 185|Skalkolt. N 
| Norway, 91,400| 750| 170|Bergen. a 
Is | Daniſh Lapland, 28,400| 235 172 Wardhuys. g re 3 
8 Weſtphalia, Oldenburg, 1, 260 62 32 [Oldenburg. . 
Ce] Lower Saxony. Stromar, 1, ooo 52] 32|Gluckſtat. | ; x 
d. i.. luckitade. we? 
W „ Total. 263,041 . 5 : STE 
4 | | 
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e WEST GREENLAND. 


The reader may petceive, that in the above table no calculation ts. 


* 


made of the dimenſions of Eaſt and Weſt Greenland; becauſe, in fac, 


they are not yet known, or known very imperfectly; we ſhall, however, 


proceed to give the lateſt accounts of them, and from the beſt authorities 
that have come to our hands. | „ ð 
EAST AND WEST GREENLAND, ICELAND, an» 
THE ISLANDS 1in TH E ATLA N TIC OcEaN.. 
| EAST GREENLAND. 


4 


others call it, New Greenland, and the country of Spitzbergen, 
lies between 10 and 11 deg. E. long. and 76 and 80 deg. N. Lat. Tho' it 
is now claimed by Denmark, it certainly was diſcovered by Sir Hugh 
Willoughby, 1553; andis - oſed to be a continuation of Old Green. 
land. it obtained the name © C itzbergen, from the height and ragged- 
neſs of its rocks. There is a als fiſhery, chiefly proſecuted. by. the 
Dutch and ſome Britiſh veſſels, on its coaſts. It likewiſe contains two 
harbours; one called South Haven, and the other Maurice Bay; but the 


by E moſt northerly part of his Daniſh majeſty's dominions ; or, as 


* 


inland parts are uninhabited. 
WEST GREENLAND. Ns 
TES between the meridian of London, and 50 deg, W. long. and 


between 60 and 73 deg. N, lat. 5 
INV HABITAN TS.] By the lateſt acceunts from the miſſionaries, em- 


ployed for the converſion of the Greenlanders, their whole number 


does not amount to above 957 ſtated inhabitants: Mr. Crantz, how. 


ever, thinks that the roving ſouthlanders of Greenland 'may amount ta 
about 7000. There is a great reſemblance between the aſpect, man, 
ners, and dreſs of thoſe natives, and the Eſquimaux Americans, 
from whom they naturally differ but little, even after all the pains 
which the Daniſh -and 'German miſſionaries have taken to convert and 


civiliſe them. They live in huts during their winter, which is incredi- 


bly ſevere ; but Mr. Crantz, who has given us the lateſt and beſt ac- 
counts of this country, ſays, that in their longeſt ſummer days it is ſo hot 
| — the inhabitants are obliged to throw off their ſummer garments. They 
ave no trade, though they have a moſt improveable fiſhery upon their 
coaſts; but they employ all the year either in fiſhing or hunting, in which 
they are very dexterous. | 6; : ME 
CuRrIosiTiEs.] The taking of whales in the ſeas of Greenland, 
among the fields of ice that have been encreaſing for ages, is one of the 
greateſt curioſities in nature. Theſe fields or pieces of ice, are, fre- 
ently, more than a mile in length, and upwards of 100 feet in 
Wicknel, ; and when they are put in motion by a ſtorm, nothing can be 
more terrible; the Dutch had 13 ſhips cruſhed to pieces by them in one 
ſeaſon. 1 TH 5 „ 
There are ſeveral kinds of whales in Greenland; ſome white, and 
others black. The black ſort, the grand bay whale, is it moſt eſteem, 
on account of his bulk; and the great quantity of fat blubber he affords, 
which turns to oil. His tongue 1s about eighteen feet long, incloſed in 


long pieces of what we call whalebone, which are covered with a kind 
of hair like horſe hair; and on each ſide of his tongue are * 
| D 9 n go 


Id 4 


5 6f this whalebone. As to the bones of his body, they are as hard as, 
. an ox's bones, and of no uſe. There are no teeth in his mouth,; and he 
= is uſually between 60 and 80 feet long; very thick about the hea „ but 
N ows leſs from thence to the tai. EG rt 
When the ſeamen ſee a whale ſpout, the word is immediately given, 
| fall, fall, when every one haſtens from the ſhip to his boat; ſix or eight 
b men being appointed to a boat, and four or five boats uſually belong to 
one ſhip. | | | To | | 
When they come near the whale, the harpooner ſtrikes him with his 
N harpoon (a barbed dart), and the monſter finding himſelf wounded, r 
S ſwiftly down into the deep, and would carry the boat along with kim, 5 
. they did not give him line faſt enough; and to prevent the wood of the 
i boat taking fire by the violent rubbing of the rope on the ſide of it, one 
h wets it conſtantly with a mop.” After the whale has run ſome hundred 
I fathoms deep, he is forced to come up for air, when he makes ſuch a ter- 
. rible noiſe with his ſpouting, that ſome have compared it to the firing of 
16 cannon. So ſoon as he appears on the ſurface of the water, ſome of the 
a harpooners fix another harpoon in him, whereupon he plunges again into 
1 the deep; and when he comes up a ſecond time they pierce him with ſpears 


in the vital parts, till he ſpouts out ftreams of blood inftead of water, 
beating the waves with his tail and fins, till the ſea is all in a foam, the 
boats continuing to follow him ſome leagues, till he has loft his ſtrength ; 
and when he is dying, he turns himſelf upon his back, and is drawn on 
ſhore, or to the ſhip, if they be ata diſtance from the land. There they: | 
cut him in pieces, and by boiling the blubber, extract the oil, if they 
have conveniences: on ſhore ; otherwiſe they barrel up the pieces, and 
bring them home; but Wr can ſmell ftronger than theſe ſhips do. 
Every fiſh is computed to yield between 60 and 100 barrels of oil, of 
the value of 31. or 41; a barrel. Though the Danes claim this country - 
of Eaſt Greenland, where theſe whales are taken, the Dutch have in a 
manner monopolized this fiſhery. *- $41 : 85 


5 | CS LAME >» IS 
IE S between 63 and 68 deg. N. lat, and between 10 and 26 deg. W. 
long, from the meridian of Lop&on : extending from eaſt to weſt 
about 720 miles. ir gf 9 i | 
h 1 The inhabitants are . to be about 80, ooo; 
though it is thought that they were formerly far more numerqus, till the 
country was depopulated by the ſmall-pox, and peſtilential diſeaſes, They 
are ſubject to the crown of Denmark, and conform to the religion ans 
laws of Norway. His Daniſh majeſty names their governor, called Stabs- 
Amtman; but he appoipts a deputy governor, called Amtman, who 
reſide in Iceland, at the king's palace of Reſſeſted, on a falary of 400 
rix-dollars; and he has magiſtrates under him, both in civil and ſpiritual = 
caſes, The people are naturally hardy, honeſt, and induſtrious. They - 
amuſe themſelves with cheſs and ſinging. In ſome things they differlittle | 
from the Danes and Norwegians; though they have many cuſtoms peca- | 
lar to themſelves. 8155 7 a | | 
Tzxapt.] The commerce of this iſland is monopolized by. a Daniſh 
company. Its exports conſiſt of dried fiſh, ſalted mutton and lamb, 
beef, butter, tallow, candles, train oil, coarſe woollen-cloth, ſtockings, 
boots, ſhoes, gloves, raw wool, ſheeps-ſkins, lamb-ſkins, fox-furs of 
| : various 


+ 


* 


Mon W AT; 


variops colours, eider-down, and feathers. Their imports conſiſt of tim». 
ber Afring-lines, and hooks, tobacco, 'bread, horſe ſhoes, brandy, gin, 
ine, lc, linen, and a little filk ; excluſive of ſome neceſſaries and 
— for the more wealthy: r? 8 
STRENOTH AND REVENUE.] As Iceland affords no bait for avarice - 
or ambition, the inhabitants _ entirely upon his Daniſh majeſty's 
protection: and the revenue he draws from the country, amounts to about 
30,000 crowns a year. SED. nn ß 
THE FARO ISLANDS, 


8 O called from their lying in a cluſter, and the inhabitants ferrying 

from one iſland to another. They are about twenty: four in number, 

and lie between 61 and 63 deg. N. lat. and between g; and 8 W. long. The 
ſpace of this cluſter extends about 60 miles in length, and 40 in breadth, 
to the weſtward of Norway; 12 Shetland and the Orkneys on the 
ſouth-eaſt, and Greenland and Iceland upon the north and north-weſt. 
The trade and income of the inhabitants, who may be about 3000 or 
4000, add little or nothing to the revenues of Den mare. 


— * 
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- 6055 SN) NORWAY. 
Nauk, BounDarIEs, } - FH E natural ſignification of Norway 
AND EXTENT. 1s, the Northern-way. It is ſituated 


between the 57th and 72d degrees of North lat. and between the 4th and 
15th degrees of Eaſt long. Its length is computed at 750 miles; its breadth 
at 170. It is bounded on the ſouth by the entrance into the Baltic, called 
the Scaggerac, or Categate.; on the weſt and north, by the northern ocean, 
and on the eaſt, it is divided from Sweden by a long ridge of mountains; 
called at different parts by different names; as Filleheld, Dofrefield, 
Rundſield, and Dourfield. The reader may conſult the table of dimen- 
ſions in Denmark for its extent; it is a country fo little known to the reſt 
of Europe, that it is difficult to fix its dimenſions with preciſion 
CLIMATE.] The climate of Norway varies Mao, to its extent, 
and its expoſiture toward the fea. At Bergen, the winter is moderate, 
and the ſea is practicable. The eaſtern parts of Norway are commonly 
covered with ſnow ; and the cold generally ſets in about the middle of 
October, with intenſe ſeverity, to the middle of April; the waters 
* being all that while frozen to a conſiderable thickneſs. -In 1719, ſeven 
thouſand Swedes, who where on their march to attack Drontheim, periſhed 
in the ſnow, on the mountains which ſeparate Sweden from Norway; 
and their bodies were found in different poſtures. | But even froſt and ſnow 
ve their conveniences, as they facilitate the conveyance of by 
land. As to the more northerly parts of this country, called Finmark, 
the cold is ſo intenſe, that they are but little known. At Bergen, the 
longeſt day conſiſts of about nineteen hours, and the ſhorteſt about ſix, In 
ſummer the inhabitants can read and write-at midnight by the light of the 
-ſxy ; and in the moſt.northerly parts, about mid-ſummer, the ſun is con- 
tinually in view. In thoſe parts, however, in the middle of winter, there 
is only a faint glimmering of light at noon, for about an hour and a half; 
owing to the reflection of the ſun's rays on the mountains, Nature, not- 
, withſtanding, has been ſo kind to > a Norwegians, that in the midſt of 
tieir darkneſs, the ſy is ſo ſerene, and the moon and the aurora borealis 
ſp bright, that they can carry on their fiſhery, and work at their ſeveral 
w ER Er Oi2ns : The 
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The air is ſo pure in ſome of the inland parts, that the inhabitants live 
ſo long as tb be tired of life; and cauſe themſelves to be tranſported to a 
leſs ſalubrious air. Sudden thaws, and ſnow-falls, have, ho- 7 ex, ſome- 
times dreadful effects, and deſtroy whole village. 

MounTains.] Norway is reckoned one of the moſt mountainous 
countries in the world; for it contains a chain of 'unequa} mountains 
running from ſouth. to north: to paſs that of Harding. man mult - 
travel about ſeventy Engliſh miles; and to paſs others, ppgards of fifty. © 
Dofrefield is counted the higheſt mountain, perhaps, in Kurope. The 
rivers and cataracts which interſect thoſe dreadful precigicgs, and areipaſ- 
fable only by light tottering wooden bridges, render - trgvelling in this 
country very terrible and dangerous; though the goyerpment is at the 
expence of providing, at different ſtages, houſes accommydated with fire, 
light, and kitchen furniture. Detached from this v in, im- 
menſe mountains preſent themſelves all over Norway j ſgme of them with 
reſervoirs of water on the top; and the whole forming a moſt ſurprizin 
landſcape. The activity of the natives, in recove their ſheep an 
goats, when penned up, through a falſe ſtep, in o ef thoſe rocks, is 
wonderful. The owner directs himſelf to be lowered flown from the top of 
the mountain fitting on a croſs ſtick, tied to the end of a long rope; 
and when he arrives at the place where the creature ſtands, he faſtens it to 
the ſame cord, and it is drawn up with himſelf, The caverns that are to 
be met with in thoſe mountains, are more wonderful ſhan thoſe, perhaps, 
in any other part of the world, though leſs liable th gbſervation. One of 
them, called Dolſteen, was, in 1750, viſited by two elergymen; who 
reported, that they proceeded in it till they heard the fea daſhing over 
theirheads ; that the paſſage was as wide and as high an ordinary church, 
the ſides perpendicular, and the roof vaulted :*-that they deſcended a 
flight of natural ſtairs; but when they arrived at another, they durſt not 
venture to proceed, but returned; and that they gonſumed two candles 
going and returning. 50 e e e, 

Fox Es Ts.] The chief wealth of Norway lieg in its foreſts, which fur- 
| niſh foreigners with maſts, beams, planks, and boꝶrds; and ferve beſide 
t, for all domeſtic uſes; particularly the conſtructipn of houſes, bridges, 
ty ſhips, and for charcoal to the founderies. The Chjef timber growing here, 
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ly ae fir and pine, elm, aſh, yew, benreed (a very curious wood), birch, 
of beech, oak, eel, or alder, juniper, the afpinth ze, the comel, or ſloe- 

rs tree, haſel, elder, and even ebony; (under the:mguntains of Kolen) lyme 

en and willows. The ſums which Norway receive; fir timber, are very con- 

ed ſiderable; but the induſtry of the inhabitanty ig greatly aſſiſted by the 
Y 3 courſe of their rivers, and the ſituation of their lakes; which affords” 
WW them not only the conveniency already mentiopefl, of floating down their 
by timber, but that of erecting ſaw mills, for dividin their large beams into 
k, planks and deals. A tenth of all ſawed timber bgſongs to his Daniſh ma- 
he eſty, and forms no inconſiderable part of his geygnues OO 
In STONES, METALS, q Norway contains q uarmies of excellent marble, - 
the AN b. MINERALS. \ as well as many other kinds of ſtones; and the 
on- nagnet is found in the iron mines. The amianthus or aſbeſtos, which 
ere when its delicate fibres are wove into cloth, art cleaned by the fire, is 
if; ikewiſe found here: as are cryſtals, granates, arppthyſts, agate; thunder- 
ot- ones, and eagle-ſtones, Gold found in Norway, has been coined into 

t of lucats. His Daniſh majeſty is now working, to peat advantage, a filvet 
85 nine at Koningſberg; other ſilver mines haue pen found in differenr © _ - 


e 
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2 8 0 the country; and one of the r maſſes that have bes 
diſcovered, weighing 560 pounds is to be ſeen at the Royal Muſeum 
at Copenhagen, The lead, copper, and iron mines, are common in 
- this country: one of the copper mines at Roraas, is thought to be the 
richeſt in Europe. Norway likewiſe produces quickſilver, ſulphur, vitriol, 
allum, and various kinds of loam; the different manufactures of which 
bring in a large revenue to the crown. | LO Tens Os 
Rivers AND LAKES,] The rivers and freſh-water lakes in this coun- 
try, are well ſtocked with fiſh : and navigable for veſſels of conſiderable / 
burden. The moſt extraordinary circumſtance attending the lakes iss 
that ſome of them contain floating iſlands, formed by the cohefion of 
roots of trees and ſhrubs :- and though torn from the main land, bear 
herbage and trees: So, late as the year 1702, the noble family ſeat of 
Borge, near Frederigftadt, ſuddenly ſunk with all its towers and battle- 
ments, into an abyn 100 fathoms ir depth; and its ſite was inſtantly 
filled with a piece of water, which formed a lake zoo ells in length; 
and about half as broad. This melancholy nctident, by which fourteen 
people and two hundred head of cattle periſhed, was occaſioned by the 
foundation being undermined by the waters of a river. 
Uncommon aniMaLs, } All the animals that are natives of Den- 
FOWLS, AND FISHES. ; mark, are to be found in Norway, with . 
an addition of many more. The wild beaſts peculiar to Norway, are the 
elk, the rein-deer, the hare, and rabbit, the bear,” the wolf, the lynx, 
the fox, the glutton, the leming, the ermine, the martin and the beaver; 
The elk is a tall aſh-coloured animal, its ſhape partaking at once of the 
horſe and the ſtag; it is harmleſs, and in the winter ſocial; and their 
fleſh taſtes like veniſon. The rein-deer is a ſpecies of . we ſhall 
have occaſion to mention him more particularly afterwards. The hares 
are ſmall ; and are ſaid to live upon mice in the winter time, and to 
change their colour from brown to white. The Norwegian bears are 
ſtrong and ſagacious: they are remarkable for not hurting children; but 
their, other qualities are in common with the reſt of their ſpecies in 
northern countries; nor can we much credit the very extraordinary 2 | 
mens of their ſagacity, recorded by the natives: they are hunted by little 
dogs; and ſome prefer bear hams to thoſe of Weſtphalia. The Norwe- 
ian wolves, though fierce, are ſhy even of a cow or a goat, unleſs. 
impelled by hunger: the natives are dexterous in digging traps for them, 
in which they are taken or killed. The lynx, by ſome called the goupes, 
is ſmaller than a wolf, but. as dangerous; they are of the cat kind, and 
have claws like tygers ; they dig under ground, and often undermine 
ſheepfolds, where they make dreadful havock. The ſkin of the lynx is 
beautiful and valuable: as is that of the black fox. White and red foxes 
are likewiſe found in Norway, and partake of the nature of that wily 
animal in other countries; they have a particular way of drawing crabs . 
aſhore, by dipping their tails in the water, which the crab lays hold of, 
The. glutton, otherwiſe called the erven, or vielfras, reſembles a turn- 
ſpit dog; with a long body, thick legs, ſharp elaws and teeth; his fur, 
which is variegated, is ſo;precious, that he is ſhot with blunt arrows, to 
preſerve the ſkin unhurt;; he is bold, and fo ravenous, that it is ſaid he 
will devour a carcaſe larger than himſelf, and unburthens his ſtomach by 
ſqueezing himſelf between two cloſe ſtanding trees: when taken, he has 
been even known to eat ſtone and mortar. The ermine is a little creature, 
remarkable for its ſhyneſs and cleanlineſs ; and few of our readery need - 
2 | | ME : 
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be told that their fur forms a principal part even of royal magnificencez 
There is little difference between the martin and a large brown foreſt cat, 
dnly its head and ſnout are ſharper; it is very fierce, and its bite dan= _- 
perous. I ſhall have occaſion to mention the beaver in treating of North 
America; 3 . „ N ITY 
No country produces a greater variety of birds than Norway. The alk 
build upon rocks; their numbers often darken the air, and the noiſe off 
their wings reſembles a ſtorm; their ſize is the 4 of a large duck: A 
they are an aquatic fowl, and their fleſh is much eſteemed; No fewer 3 
than thirty different kinds of thruſhes reſide in Norway; with various 
kinds of pigeons, and ſeveral ſorts of beautiful wild ducks; The Norwe- 
gian cock- of- the- wood, is of a black or darky grey colour, his eye reſem- 
bling that of a pheaſant ;, and he is ſaid to be the largeſt of all eatable 
birds. Norway produces two kinds of eagles, the land and the ſea ; the 
F former is ſo, ſtrong, that he has been known to carry off a child of two 
. years old: the ſea, or fiſh-eagle, is larger than the other; he ſubſiſts on 
6 aquatic food; and ſometimes darts on ge ſiſnes with ſuch force, that 
being unable to free his falons froni their 


- bodies, he is dragged into the 
| water and drowned; © 3 5 33 
. The Scandinavian lakes and ſeas ard aſtoniſningly fruitfill in all fiſh that 
u are found on the ſea- coaſts of Europe, which need not here to be enuz 
TR merated. Some fiſhes in thoſe ſeas, however, have their peculiarities; 
'y The haac-mceren, is a ſpecies of ſhark ten fathoms in length, and its 


liver yields three caſks of train oil. The tuella-flynder is an exceſſive large 
be turbot, which has been known to cover a. man who had fallen over- board, 
to keep him from riſing. The ſeaſon for herring fiſhing is announced to the 
all fiſhermen by the ſpouting of water from the whales (of which ſeven dif- 
ferent ſpecies are mentioned) in following the herring ſhoals. The large 
to whale reſembles a cod, with ſmall eyes, a dark marble ſkin, and white 
belly: · they ſpoutout the water, which they take in by infpiration, through 
but two holes or openifigs in the head. They copulate ik land-animals, 


w* ſtanding upright in the ſea. A young whale, when firſt produced, is 
ci about nine or ten feet long; and the female ſometimes brings forth tw 
ale 2 a birth: The whale devours ſuch an incredible number of ſmall fiſh, 
we. hat its belly is often ready to burft ; in which caſe he makes à moſt tre= 


les mendous noiſe from pain: The ſmaller fiſn have their revenge: ſome of 
| them faſten on his back, and inceſſantly beat him; others, with ſliarp 
horns, or rather bones on their beaks, ein under his belly, and ſomꝭa 
and times rip it up; ſome are provided with long ſharp teeth, and tear his 
nine fen. Even the aquatic' birds of prey declare war againſt him when he 
comes near the ſurface-of the water; and lie has been known to be ſo 
es Wl bortured, that he has beat himſelf to death on the rocks. The coaſts of 
wily Norway may be ſaid be the native country of hefrings, Innumerable 
rabs re the ſhoals that come from under the ice at the north pole; and about 
1 of, de latitude of Iceland divide themſelves into three bodies: one of theſe 
um. ſupply the Weſtern Ifles and coaſts of Scotland, another diretts its courſe 
fur, wund the eaſtern part of Great Britain down the Channel, and the third 
- to enters the Baltic through the Sound, They form great part of the food 
d he of the common owes 3 and the cod, ling, cabeliau, and torſk fiſhes, 
ch by follow them and feed upon their ſpawn; and are taken in prodigious 
e has numbers in fifty or ſixty fathoms water: theſe, eſpecially their roes, and 
the oil extracted from their livers, are exported and fold to great advan- 
tage; and above 150,000 people are maintained by the herring and other 
MT — | 1 fiſhing 


„„ | NO RWA. 1 
fiſhing on the coaſt of Norway. The ſea- devil is about fix feet in length, i; 
and is ſo called from its monſtrous appearance and voracity. The ſea- Ml: 
ſcorpion is likewiſe of a hideous form, its head being larger than its whole ej 
2 which is about four feet in length; and its bite is ſaid to be poi- c 
The moſt ſeemingly fabulous accounts of the ancients concerning ſea. Wl; 
monſters, are rendered credible by the productions of the Norwegian aq 
ſeas ; and the ſea ſnake, or ſerpent of the ocean, is no longer counted a 
chimera. In 1756, one of them was ſhot by a maſter of a ſhip; in Wt, 
head reſembled that of a horſe; the mouth was large and black, al the 
were the eyes, a white mane hanging from its neck: it floated on the 
ſurface of the water, and held its head at leaſt two feet out of the ſea; 
between the head and neck were ſeven or eight folds, which were very 
thick: and the length of this ſnake was more than a hundred yards, ſome 
ſay fathoms. They have a remarkable averſion to the ſmell of caſtor ; for 
which reaſon, ſhip, boat, and bark maſters, provide themſelves with Wi, 
quantities of that drug, to prevent being overſet; the ſerpent's olfacto a0 
| nerves being remarkably exquiſite. The particularities recounted of this our 
animal would be incredible, were they not atteſted upon oath. Egede (a Nhe. 
very creditable author) ſays that on the 6th day of July 1734, a large and 
frightful ſea monſter. raiſed itſelf ſo high out of the water, that its head. erm 
reached above the main-top maſt of the ſhip; that it had a long ſharp | 
ſnout, broad paws, and ſpouted water like a ks ; that the body ſeemed 
to be 8 with ſcales; the -ſkin was uneven and wrinkled, and the Wh : ; 
lower part was formed like a ſnake. The body of this monſter is ſaid Wt the 
to be as thick as a hogſhead; his ſkin is variegated like a tortoiſe ſhell; {Muzrc, 
and his excrement, which floats upon the ſurface of the water, is corro- how, 
ſive, and bliſters the hands of the ſeamen if they handle it. 

I ſhould be under great difficulty in mentioning the kraken or korven, 
were not its exiſtence proved ſoftrongly, as ſeems to put it out of all doubt, 
Its bulk is ſaid to be a mile and a half in circumference ; and when ing 1 
part of it appears above the water, itreſembles a number of ſmall iſlands 
and ſand banks, on which fiſhes diſport themſelves and ſea-weeds grow: 
upon a farther emergement, a number of pelluc'd antennz, each about Whtio 
the height, form, and fize of a moderate maſt, appear; and by their Wh 
action and re- action hegathers his food, conſiſting of mall fiſhes. When em th 
he ſinks, which he does gradually, a dangerous ſwell of the ſea ſucceeds, 
and a kind of whirlpool is naturally formed in the water, In 1680, a 
young kraken periſhed among the rocks and cliffs of the pariſh, of Al. Whos | 
. tahong ; and his death was attended with ſuch a ſtench, that the channel 
where it died was impaſſable. Without entering into any romantic theo- 
ries, we may ſafely ſay, that the exiſtence of this fiſh being proved, ac- 
counts for many of thoſe phænomena of eating iſlands, and tranſitory Wn to 
. appearances in the ſea, that have hitherto been held as fabulous by the t is th 
learned, who could have no idea of ſuch an animal. | as tl 
The mer-men and mer-women hold their reſidence in the Norwegian | 
. ſeas: but I cannot give credit to all that 1s related concerning them by Wretyr; 

the natives, 'The mer-man is about eight ſpans long, and, oubtedly, Whn by! 
has as much reſemblance as an ape has to the human ſpecies; a high W plint 
forehead, little eyes, a flat noſe, and large mouth, without chin or ears, le ph: 
. CharaRteriſc-its head; its arms are thort, but without joints or elbows, and Id, oce 
they terminate in members reſembling a human hand, but of the pav rock; 
, Kind, and the fingers connected by a membrane: the parts of — = 
8 | | Indice 
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jodicate their ſexes 5 though their under parts, whick gemaiv 5n.the war | 


ter, terminate like thoſe of fiſhes. The females, have breaſts, at which ' 5 


they ſuckle their young ones. It would far exceed the bounds allotted to 
this article, to follow the. Norwegian adventurers through all the different 
deſcriptions which they have given us of their fiſhes : but they are ſo well 
authenticated, that I make no doubt, a ney. and very ſurpriſing theory of 
aquatic-animals may in time be formed, 3 i 
Cur10s1TIEs,] Thoſe of Norway are only natural, and conſiſt of 
{upendous mountains, dreadful caverns, water falls, and whirlpools, FE 
the coaſt, latitude 67, is that dreadful vortex, or whirlpool, called by ' 
gavigators, the navel of the ſea, and by ſome Maleſtrom, or Moſkoeſtrom, 
The iſland Moſkoe, from whence this ſtream derives its neme, lies between 
he mountain Hefleggen in Lofpden, and the iſland Ver, which are about 
ne league diſtant ; and between the iſland and the coaſt on each ſide, the 
ſream makes its way. Between Moſkoe and Lofgden, it is near 400 fa- 
homs deep; but between Moſkoe and Ver, it is fo ſhallow, as not to 
ford paſſage for a ſmall ſhip. When it is flood, the ſtream runs up the Ee: 
ountry between Lofoden and Moſkoe with a boiſterous rapidity ; and 
hen it is ebb, returns to the ſea with a violence and noiſe, unequallęd by 
he loudeſt cataracts. It is heard at the diſtance of many leagues, and 
orms a vortex or whirlpool of great depth and extent; fo violent, that 
a ſhip comes near it, it is immediately drawn irreſiſtibly into the 
ed hirl and there diſappears ; being abſorbed and carried down to the bo 
the na moment, where it is daſhed to he againſt the rocks; and juſt 
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warter of an hour, it riſes. again ip ſcattered fragments, ſcarcely to be 
nown for the parts of a ſhip. When it is agitated by a ſtorm, it has 
ached veſſels at the diſtance of more than a Norway mile, where the 


| ews have thought themſelves in perfect ſecurity. Perhaps it is hardly 
ubt. Wh the power of fancy to conceive 2 ſituation. of more horror, than of 
hen ing thus driven forward by the ſudden violence of an impetuous torrent, 
ands WS the vortex of a whirlpool, of which the noiſe and turbulence ſtill in- 
ow: {Walng as it is approached, are an earneſt of quick and inevitable de- 
bout {udion ; while the wretched victims, in an agony of deſpair and te 53 
their Wy out for that help which they know to be impoſſible ; and ſee before - 
hen em the dreadful abyſs, in which they are about to be plunged and daſhed 


ong the rocks at the bottom. | ö 8 
Even animals which have come too near the vortex, have expreſſed the 
moſt terror, when they find the ſtream irreſiſtible. Whales are fre, 


anne! Wently carried away, and the.moment they feel the farce of the water 75 
theo- Wy firuggle againſt it with all their might, howling and bellowing in 3 
|, ac- Wſghtful manner. The like happens frequently to bears, who attempt to 

5 m to the iſland to prey upon the ſheep. e RR 


tis the opinion of Kircher, that the Maleſtrom is a ſea vortex, which 
ts the flood under the ſhore of Norway, and diſcharges it again in 
gulph of Bothnia: but this opinion is now known to be erroneous, by 
return of the ſhattered fragments of whatever happens to be ſuckeg 
n by it. The large ſtems of firs and pines riſe again ſo ſhiver | 
ſplintered, that the pieces look as if covered with -bri es. The 
le phznomena gre the — 9 of the violence of the 2 ebb and 
1 occafigned by the contraction of the ſtream in its cpurſe hetweeg 
rocks. 7 „ | 3 * 
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t the turn of ebb and flood, when the water becomes ſtill for about a 


. NORWAY. 3 
PRO LI, LANGUAGE, RELio fox, The Norwegians are 4 mid⸗ 
AND CUSTOMS OF NOR wWAL. dling kind of people, between the 
ſimplicity of the Greenlanders and Icelanders, and the more poliſhed 
manners of the Danes. They ſpeak the ſame language that is uſed in 
Denmark, but their original tongue is that of Iceland. 7 heir religion is 
Lutheran ; and they have biſhops, as thoſe of Denmark, without tem. 
| poral juriſdiction. Their viceroy, like his maſter, is abſolute ; but we 
may eafily conceive' that he makes o barbarous uſe of his power, becauſe 
we _ of few or no reprefentations or infurre&ions of the people 
againſt it. | 5 . 
5 The Norwegians in general are ſtrong, robuſt, and brave; but quick 
in reſenting real or ſuppoſed injuries. The women are handſome and 
courteous ; and the Norwegian forms, both of living, and enjoying pro- 
Fus, are mild, and greatly reſembling the Saxon anceſtors of the preſent 
ngliſh. Every inhabitant is an artizan, and fupplies his family in al 
its neceſſaries with his own manufaCtures ; ſo that in Norway, as well u 
in Sweden and other northern countries of Europe, there are few, by pro 
feſſion, who are hatters, ſhoe-makers, taylors, tanners, weavers, carpen- 
ters, faniths, and joiners. The loweſt Norwegian peaſant is an artiſt and 
a gentleman, and even a poet. They often mix with oatmeal the bark 
of the fir, made into a kind of flour; and they are reduced to very extra 
ordinary ſhifts for ſupplying the place of bread, or farinaceous food. The 
manners of the middling Norwegians, form a proper ſubject of conten 
plation even to a philoſopher, as they lead that kind of life which we may 
ſay is furniſhed with plenty; but they are neither fond of luxury no 
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_ .dreadin nury: this middle ftate prolongs their ages ſurpriſingly; | 
Thou 1 * Jes is . e, climate, oY by cult 
inſtead of guarding againſt the inclemency of the weather, they outbran eaſt 
it ; for they expoſe themſelves to cold, without any coverture upon thei Ger 
breaſts or necks. A W of a hundred years of age, is 1 D 
accounted paſt his labour: and in r733, four egos was married, au and 

* danced 6: his Daniſh majeſty at Fredericſhall, whoſe ages, wha © © 
joined, exceeded 800. years. „„ Den 

The funeral ceremonies of the Norwegians contain veſtiges of tha A 
former 3 they play on the violin at the head of the coffin, a 7 
-While the corpſe is carried to the church, which is often done in a be 7 
In ſome places the mourners aß the dead perſon why he died; whetit ſo th: 
his wife and his neighbours were kind to him, and other ſuch queſtion in De 
frequently kneeling down and aſking forgiveneſs, if ever they had "om 
fended the deceaſed. 1 . . aboun 
CirIESs.] The principal cities of Norway. are Bergen, the capit * 
Chriſtiana, Chriſtianſand, and Kongſburg, famous for the ſilver mines 3 


its neighbourhood; Fredericſhall, where Charles XII. of Sweden v 
ſhot in the trenches; Frederickſtadt, and Prontheim | | 
Cammtrce.] We have little to add to this Head, different from u pread 
"ſhall be obſerved in our account of Denmark. The duties on their 
ports, moſt of which have been already recounted, amount to ab 
100,000 rixdollars a year. 1 8 . 
' STRENGTH AND REVYENRVUE. ] By the beſt calculations, Norway ( 
furniſh out 14, ooo excellent ſeamen, and above 30,000 brave ſoldi 
for the -n/e of their king, without hurting either trade or agriculti 
The royal annual revenue from Norway amounts to about 200,000]. WM che 
till his preſent majeſty's acceſſion, the army, inſtead of being expe" eps. j 
i - | Ro ad Lot 50 
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14 added conſiderably to his majeſty's income, by the ſubſidies it brought 
Ko him in from fareign princess. Fen Toe 0% uae 8 
* His roav.] We muſt refer to Denmark likewiſe for this head. The 


med be » S o , 

* antient Norwegians certainly were a very brave and powerful people, and 
a che hardieſt ſeamen in the world. If NN to believe their bil orles, they 
1 were no ſtrangers to America long before it was diſcovered by Columbus. 


a Many cuſtoms of their anceſtors are yet diſcernihle in Ireland and the 
3 north of Scotland, where they made frequent deſcents, and ſome ſettle- 
ments, which are generally confounded with thofe of the Danes. From 


opl their being the moſt turbulent, they are become now the moſt loyal ſub- 
my Jects in Europe ; which we can eaſily account for, from the barbarity and 
_ tyranny of their kings, when a ſeparate people. Since the union of Cal- 


Fe which united Norway to Denmark, their hiſtory, as well as inte- 
FN refs, are the ſame with that of Denmark. - _ * 


poll DE N M.-A RK Por a 4, OR JUTLAND, = 
i excluſive of the Is ra Ns in the BaLTic, 


ExrENT AND SITUATION, 


1 | 5 Miles. TR as. 4 1 8 4 . 
Len 240 N 54 and 58 North latitude. 
Breadth 71 7 F between : | 5 and - Eaſt longitude. 
9 2 . 5 - 
BounDARIES AND 1 T is divided on the north from Norway by. ' 

' DIVISIONS, -  \_ the Scaggerac ſea, and from Sweden on the 
eaſt by the Sound; on the ſouth by C 
German ſea divides it from Great Britain on the weſt, . : 
Denmark Proper is divided into two parts: the peninſula of Jutland ; 
and the iſlands at the entrance of the Baltic, mentioned in the table. It 
is remarkable, that though all theſe together conſtitute the kingdom of 

Denmark, yet not any one of them is ſeparately called by that name. 
Alx, CLIMATE, $01L, VEGE- A ſudden tranſition from cold to 


ermany and the Baltic ; and the 


TABLE PRODUCTIONS, AND p heat, and from heat to cold, diſtin- 

FACE OF THE COUNTRY., ] guiſhes the climate of this kingdom; 
ſo that, properly ſpeaking, ſpring and autumn are ſeaſons ſcarcely known 
in Denmark. The peninſula of Jutland, like the other parts of Den- 
mark; 1s a level. country, and excepting ſome heaths, is very fruitful, 
abounding in corn-land as well as fine paſtures ; variegated with woods, 
nvulets, lakes, and a long uſeful firth ; but as this kingdom conſiſts only 
of a. narrow peninſula — a few iſlands, there is ſcarcely in Denmark a 
tiver navigable to a ſhip of burden. The iſlands of Funen, Zealand, and 
ſome others in the Baltic, conſiſt of gentle hills and declivities, with fine 
preading vallies partly incloſed. Being the chief reſidence of the nobi- 
lity and gentry, they are in high rn which, as well as the fertile 


* - - — 


* See Mallet's Denmark, page 1, to 28 Vol. v. | : 45 
f Meaning where longeſt and broadeſt, a method which the author has every where 
leryed, and it ſeems to be the practice of other writers on the ſubject. Great allowances 
muſt therefore he made in moſt countries, as the reader will perceive by look ing on the 
maps. Jutland, for inſlance, is 14 miles where broadeſt, though in fan ryother parts it 
uon 50. N g | ; 
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1 PEN MAR K. 


> dominions of Denmark, Norway, Holſtein, the iſlands in the Baltje, 


parts of J 


foreſts abound with ſtags, elks, boars, hares; and their ſea-coaſts are in 


utiand, enables the Danes to ſupply their neighbours in Sweden 
and Norway with grain. Nl FFF 

_ Anrmars.] The Daniſh black cattle are ſmall, but after being pur- 
chaſed by the Dutch, grow to a prodigious ſize on the luxuriant paſturez 
of Holland: They have an — eed of horſes both for the ſaddle 


and carriages, of which they export abundance into Germany. The 


general well ſupplied with fiſt, | 
| PoPpULATION, MANNERS, Buy an actual numeration, made in 1759, 
AND CUSTOMS. of his Daniſh majeſty's ſubjects, in his 


1 
and the counties of Oldenburgh and Delmenhorſt, in Weſtphalia, they : 
amounted to 2,444,000 fouls, exclufive of the Icelanders and Green- p 
landers. However difproportioned this number may ſeem, to the extent 
of his Daniſh majeſty's dominions, yet, every thing Conſidered, it is far 
greater than couldihave been expected from the uncultivated ſtate of his c 
poſſeſſions ; and it is more than fufficient for all the purpofes of com- 2 

merce. As population generally keeps pace with plenty, eſpecially in 0 
northern countries, there can be no doubt that the number of his Daniſh t 
majeſty's ſubjects, in a few years, will be vaſtly increaſed, by the im- t 
provements introduced among them in agriculture and other arts. t 
The noble 77 of his Daniſh majeſty for improving his country, i 
renders it very difficult to ſpeak with any certainty concerning the man- y 
ners and cuſtoms, the police and manufactures of his dominions. Com- f 
merce, undoubtedly, is on the reviving hand in Denmark; and ſince the p 
kings there hàve been rendered abſolute, particular titles of honour, ſuck al 
as thoſe of count and baron, have been introduced into the kingdom, D 
together with a number of other inferior titles, ſuch as confiſtorial aſſeſſor, ju 
-tounſellor of the court of commerce, &c. which are ſold to fuch as have fa 
ambition and money to purchaſe them ; but the adventuring warlike ſpi- of 
rit, ſeems to be loſt among their nobility, whoſe civil powers are indeed nl 
annihilated, but they are tyrants over their inferiors and tenants, who, as In 
jo property, are ſtill in a ſtate of vaſſalage. It is more than probable, ri 
however, that his preſent Daniſh majeſty will, in that and all other C 
reſpects, give a new face to the police of his country; and he has already T 
taken ſome effectual meaſures for that pufpoſe, by meliorating the Rate an 
of the peaſants; the only ſpur to induſfry. | WW, or 
The Danes, like other northern nations, are given to intemperance in WI bu 
drinking; and convivial entertainments; but their nobility, who now At 
begin to viſit the other courts of Europe, are refining from their provin- | 
tial habits and vices; | 55 1 5 ho 
RELIGION. ] The religion is Lutheran; and the kingdom is divided Wl th: 
into fix dioceſes; one in Zealand, one in Funen, and four in Jutland: WE the 
theſe dioceſes are governed by biſhops, who are, properly ſpeaking, no WM pa 
thing more than ſuperintendants of the church and a and are more Ru 
frequently called by the title of ſuperintendant general; nor have they Wl me 
any other mark of pre- eminency than a diſtinction of their eccleſiaſtical i ph: 
dreſs, for they have neither cathedrals nor eccleſiaſtical courts, nor the ſev 
ſſmalleſt concern with civil affairs; their morals, however, are ſo good, ( 
' that they are revered by the people. Dd rin De 
- LanNGUAGE AND wb The language of Denmark is a dia- fe 
tet of the Teutonic; but High Dutch and French are fpoken at court; par 


and the nobility have lately made great advances in the Engliſh; . = 


* * 
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15 DENMARK. 
is no publickly taught at Copenhagen as a neceſſary part of education. 
A hs of R Engliſh comedians occaſionally viſit reins, where 
they find tolerable encouragement. . | 


- 


5 The univerſity of Copenhagen is now greatly encouraged by the govern-: 
e ment; but the Danes in general make no great figure in literature; tho 


e aſtronomy and medicine are highly indebted to Tycho Brahe, Borrichius, 
n Hollberg, and the Bartholines ; not to mention that the Danes begin now 
to make ſome promiſing attempts in hiſtory, poetry, and the b | 


, ANTIQUITIES, CURIOSITIES 0 Denmark Proper affords fewer of 
is NATURAL.AND ARTIFICIAL. I theſe than the other parts of his Da- 

Ty niſh- majeſty's dominions, if we except the contents of the Royal Muſuem 
37 at Copenhagen, which conſiſts of a numerous collection of both. Beſides 
n- artificial ſkeletons, - ivory carvings, models, clock-work, and a beautiful 

nt cabinet of ivory and ebony, made by a Daniſh artiſt who was blind, here 
ar are to be ſeen three famous antique drinking veſſels; two of gold, and 
us one of an unknown metal, perhaps a compoſed one, like As Corinth, 


m⸗ and all the three in the form of a hunting horn: thoſe of gold ſeem to be 
in of pagan manufacture; and from the raiſed hieroglyphical figures on 
iſh their outſide, they e , were made uſe of in religious ceremonies: 
m- they are about two feet nine inches long, weigh each 102 ounces, and con- 
tain two Engliſh pints and a half; one was found, in the dioceſe of Ripen, 


y, in the year 1639, and the fellow to it nearly in the ſame place, about 40 
an- years ago by a milk-maid. The other, of unknown metal, weighs about 
m- four pounds, and is termed ( ornu Olaenpurgicum; which they ſay, was 


the WW preſented to Otho I. duke of Oldenburgh, by a Ghoſt. Some, however, 
ack are of opinion, that this veſſel was made by order of Chriſtiern I. king of 
om; Denmark, the firſt of the Oldesburg race, who reigned in 1448. I ſhall 
Tor, juſt mention in this place, that ſeveral veſſels of different metals, and the 
ave ſame form, have been found in the north of England, and are probably 
ſpi⸗ of Daniſh original. This muſeum is likewiſe furniſhed with a prodigious 


eed number of. aſtronomical, optical, and mathematical inſtruments 5 ſome 
„ 25 Indian curioſities, and a ſet of medals ancient and modern. Many cu- 
ble; rious aſtronomical inſtruments are likewiſe placed in the round tower at 


ther Copenhagen; which is ſo contrived, that a coach may drive to its top. 
eady The country of Anglen, about 30 miles long, lying between Flenſburg 
ſtate and Sleſwic, is alſo eſteemed a curioſity, as giving its name to the Angles, 

| or Anglo-Saxon inhabitants of Great Britain, and the anceſtors of the 
de in WF bulk of the modern Engliſh, In Tacitus's time, 500 years before, the 
now Angli dwelt in Pomerania. N | 


'. 


win- The greateſt rarities in his Daniſh majeſty's dominions are omitted, 
however, by geographers ; I mean thoſe ancient inſcriptions upon rocks, 

rided WI that are mentioned by antiquaries and hiſtorians ; and are generally 
and: WW thought to be the old and original manner of writing, before the uſe of 
„ no paper of any kind, and waxen tables were known. Theſe characters are 
more Runic, and ſo imperfectly underſtood by the learned themſelves, that their 
they meaning is very uncertain ; but they are imagined to be hiſtorical.  Ste- 
tical BI phanus, in his notes upon Saxo-Grammaticus, has exhibited ſpecimens of 
or the WI ſeveral of thoſe inſcriptions. | LT OY OT Oo 
good, CiTIEs AND CHIEF BUILDINGS.] Copenhagen, the capital city of 
| Denmark, is ſituated on the fine iſland of Zealand, and makes a magni- 
cent appearance at a diſtance. It is very ſtrong, and defended by ram- 
parts with a citadel or caſtle, for the defence of its ſeaport. It contains 
ten pariſh churches, beſides a very fine one for Calviniſts. Copenhagen is 
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adorned by fome public and private palaces, as they are called, and ſome 
hoſpitals. - Tts ſtreets are 156 to Basler and its inhabitants amount -te . 
roc, ooo, The houſes in the principal ſtreets are built of brick, ad | 
theſe in their lanes chiefly of timber. . Its univerſity has heen already 
mentioned. But the chief glory of Copenhagen is its harbour, which 
admits indeed of only one ſhip to enter at a time, but is capable of con- 
faining 500, Several of the ſtreets have canals, and quays for ſhips to 
lie cloſe to the houſes; and its nayal arſenal is ſaid far to exceed that of 
Venice, Dot © Bo | 8 | x « 
The fineſt country palace belonging to his Daniſh majeſty, lies about 
20 Engliſh miles from Copenhagen, and is called Fredeficiburg, NR 
moſt magnificent houſe, and built in the modern taſte; but ill contrived, 
il and worſe fituated ; being in a moiſt unhealthy ſoil. While the kings of 
it Penmark reſide, as they often do, at this palace, they lay aſide great par 
14 of their ſtate, and mingle with their ſubjects in their diverſions hoth of 
_—_ the court and the field. Wt 33 SE: 4 
[TT The king's park contains a royal country ſeat, called the Hermitage; 
ij! which is remarkable for the diſpoſition of its apartments, and the quaint- 
| if neſs of its furniture; particularly a machine, which conveys the diſheg 
| 


to and from the king's table in the ſecond ſtory. The chief eccleſiaſtical 
| building in Denmark, is the cathedral of Roſchild, where the kings and 
II! '. queens of Denmark were formerly buried, and their monuments ſtill re- 
I. main. Joining to this cathedral, by a covered paſſage, is a royal 
I palace, built in 1733 | „ ö 13 
0 CoMmMeRCE.] I ſhall, under this head, include the commodities and 
manufactures imported to and exported from the country. Fir, and other 
timber, black cattle, horſes, butter,  ſtock-fiſh, tallow, hides, train-oil, 
tar, pitch and iron, are the natural products of the Daniſh dominions ; 
and conſequently are ranked under the head of exports! To "theſe we 
may add furs; but the exportation of oats is forbid. The imports are, 
ſalt; wine, brandy and filk, from France, Portugal, and Italy. Of late 
the Danes have had a ret intercourſe with England, from whence 
they import broad-cloths, clocks, cabinet, lock-work, and all other 
manufactures carried on in the great trading towns of England. But 
nothing ſhews the . of the Danes in a ſtronger light, 


/ 


— . 


than their eſtabliſhments in the Raft and Weſt Indies. 85 
In 1612, Chriſtiern V. of Denmark, eſtabliſhed an Eaſt-India com- 
pany at Copenhagen; and, ſoon after, four . ſailed from thence to 
the Eaſt Indies. The hint of this trade was given to his Daniſh majeſty ' Wi 
by James I. of England, who married a pfinceſs of Denmark; and in. Wl ger 
3617, they built and fortifieda caſtle and town at Tranquebar, on the coaſt the 
of Coromandel. The ſecurity which many of the Indians found under the next 
cannon of this fort, invited numbers of them to ſettle here; fo that and 
- the Daniſh Eaſt-India company were ſoon rich enough to pay to their and 
king a yearly: tribute of 10,000 rix dollars. The company, however, WM findi 
willing to become rich all of a ſudden, in 1620, endeavoured to poſſeſs Wl they 
' themſelves of the ſpice-tradeat Ceylon; but were defeated by the Portu- It 
gueſe. The truth, is they ſoon embroiled themſelves with the native WM great 
Indians on all hands; and had it not been for the generous aſſiſtance given I ing + 
them by Mr. Pitt, an Engliſh Eaſt-India governor, the ſettlement at erha 
Tranquebar muſt have been taken by the rajah of Tanjour. Upon the is 
cloſe of the wars of Europe, after the death of Charles XII. of Sweden, by m 
the Daniſh Eaſt:-India company found themſęlves ſo much in debt, that WM Rajeſt 


they 


e WENS 
they publiſhed propoſals for a new ſubſcription, for enlarging their ancient 
they pe ſtock, and for fitting out ſhips to Tranquebar, — þ and China. 
Two years after, his Daniſh majeſty granted a new charter to his Raft. 
India company, with vaſt privileges; and for ſome time its commerce 
was carried on with great 3 I ſhall juſt mention, that the Danes 
likewiſe poſſeſs the iſlands of St, Croix, St. Thomas, and the ſmall ifland 
of St. John, in the Weſt-Indies : whick are free ports, and celebrated for _ 
ſmuggling ;. alſo the fort of Chriſtianburg, on the coaſt of Guinea; and 
carry on a conſiderable commerce with the Mediterranean. 35 a 
CxviIl CONSTITUTION, GOVERN- F The civil conſtitution of Den- | 
. MENT AND LAWS, , J mark, in ĩts preſent deſpotic ſtate, 
ariſes out of the ruins of the ariſtocratic powers which the nobility e- 
erciſed over their inferiors with moſt intolerable tyranny. Formerly. 
their kings were eleQive, and might be. depoſed by the convention of 
eſtates, which included the repreſentatives of the peaſants. The king's 
royalty gave him pre-eminence in the field and the courts of juſtice, bur 
no revenues were attached to it; and unleſs he had a great eſtate of his 
own, he was obliged to live like a private nobleman. In proceſsof time, 
however, the regal . dignity became hereditary ; or rather, the ftates 
tacitly acquieſced in that mode of government, to prevent the horrible 
3 ravages which they had experienced from civil wars, and diſputed ſuc- 
- teſſons. Their kings of the race of Oldenburg, the preſent royal family, 


% 


\ though ſome of them were brave and ſpirited princes, did not chuſe to 


* abridge the nobility. of their powers; and a ſeries of unſucceſsful wars 
d rendered the nation in general ſo miſerable, that the public had not 
er money for paying off the army. The diſpute came to a ſhort queſtion, | 

k which was, that. the nobles ſhould ſubmit to taxes, from which the 
? pleaded an exemption, -'The inferior people then, as uſual, threw their 
we eyes towards the king, for relief and protection from the oppreſſions of . 
re, the intermediate order of nobility: in this they were 1 the 
te clergy. In a meeting of the ſtates, it was propoſed that the nobles 7 
ce bear their ſhare in the common burden. Upon this, one Otta Craeg 
ner E the people in mind that the commons were no more than ſlaves to th 
Zut ords. | | | 


ht, This was the watch-word, which had been concerted between the lead- 
. ers of the commons, the clergy, and even the court itſelf. Nanſon, the 
m- ſpeaker of the commons, catched hold of the term Slavery, the aſſembly 

| broke up in a ferment ; and the commons, with the clergy, withdrew to' 
a houſe of their own, where they reſolved to make the king a ſolemn ten- 
der of their hberties and ſervices; and formally to eſtabliſh in his family 
the hereditary ſucceſſion to their crown. This refolution was executed the 
pext day. The biſhop of Copenhagen officiated as ſpeaker for the, clergy . 
and commons. 'The king accepted of their tender, promiſing them relief . 
and protection. The gates of ls. 0d. were ſhut; and the nobility, : 
finding the nerves of their power thus cut, ſubmitted with the beſt grace 
they could, to confirm what had been done. | i 
It is happy for the Danes, that ever ſince the year 1660, when this 
great revolution took place, few or no inſtances have happened, of abu-: 
ing the deſpotic powers thus veſted in the kings, which are at preſent. 
lee ann more extenſive than thoſe of any crowned head in Europe. On 
the contrary, the adminiſtration of civil juſtice in Denmark is conſidered: 
by many as a model for other nations; and ſome princes, his Pruſſian | 
Raeſty particularly, have actually adopted great part of it. The * 
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eduntry, in ſo plain an 
principles of juſtice, that the moſt ignorant may learn it; and every man 
may plead his own cauſe, and no ſuit is to hang in ſuſpence beyond one 


the treaty of 1720, between Sweden and Denmark, unde 
of his Britannick majeſty, George I. the Swedes, agreed to pay the ſame 


2 DENMARK. 


of the Daniſh laws is a 


Y-"; 


quarto volume, drawn up in the language of the 


ar and a month. But the Ling bath privilege to explain,” nay, to alter 


an change the {ame as he ſhall think good. In Denmark there are two in- 
ferior courts, from which appeals lie to a High Right court in Copen ' 
hagen, where the king preſides, aſſiſted by his chief nobility, Judges 


are: puniſhed in caſes of miſbehaviour or corruption. Other tribunals are 
inftituted for the affairs of the revenue, army, commerce, admiralty, and 


criminal matters. In ſhort, it is allowed on all hands, that the civil po. 
licy of Denmark, and its executive powers, produce wonderful effects 


for the ſafety of the people as well as of the government. 


Revenvuzs:] His Daniſh majeſty's revenues have three ſources : the 
impoſitions he lays upon his own ſubjects; the duties paid by foreigners; 


and his own demeſne lands, including /confiſcations. Wine, falt, tobacco, 


and proviſions of all kinds, are .moderately taxed, Marriages, Paper, 


corporations, land, houſes, and. poll- money, raiie a conſiderable ſum, 
The expences of fortifications are borne: by the people: and when the 
king's daughter 1s married, they pay about 100,000 rix-dollars towards 


her portion. The reader is to obſerve, that the internal taxes of Den- 


mark are very uncertain, becauſe they may be abated or raiſed at the 


king's will. Cuſtoms, and tolls. upon exports and imports, are more 


certain. The tolls paid by ſtrangers, ariſe chiefly from foreign ſhips that 
paſs through the Sound into the Baltic, through the narrow ſtrait between 


Schonen and the iſland of Zealand. Theſe tolls are in proportion to 


the ſize of the ſhip and value of the cargo, exhibited in bills of lading. 


This tax, which forms a capital part of his Danifh majeſty's revenue, has 


more than once thrown the northern parts of Europe into a flame. It was 
often diſputed by the Engliſn and Dutch; and the Swedes, who command 


the oppoſite ſide of the paſs, for ſome time, refuſed to Pay it; butin 
r the guarantee 


rates as are paid by the ſubjects of Great Britain and the Netherlands. 
The toll is paid at Elſenore, a town ſeated on the Sound, at the entrance 
of the Baltic ſea, and about 18 miles diſtant from Copenhagen. The 


Danes alſo claim a right to the toll of the Weſer, which is paid by all 


ſhips that navigate on that river, except the Pruſſian flag; The toll is 
paid at Elsfleer, and amounts to about 40, oool. No eftimate can be 
made of the toll at Elſenore, nor of the groſs-revenue of Denmark; tho 
it is generally thought to amount at preſent to about 700, oool. a year; 2 
ſum which, in that country, goes far, and maintains a ſplendid court, 
and powerful armaments both by ſea and land. „ 
MiLITAZTY AND MARINE STRENGTH.] The three laſt kings of Den- 
mark, notwithſtanding the degeneracy of their people in martial affairs, 
were very reſpectable princes, by the number and diſcipline of their troops, 
which they keep up with vaſt care. The preſent army of Denmark, in 
time of peace, conſiſts of 30,000 cavalry and infaritry, excluſive of 


militia; but in time of war, the regular army hath muſterednear 50,000 
men. His. preſent majeſty ſeems determined to re-ſtabliſh the naval 


force of his kingdom, and to rank himſelf as a maritime power. It mult 
be acknowledged that he has great invitation to ſuch a conduct; his ſub- 


jects in general are excellent ſeamen; Copenhagen has a moſt A 
9 N : | Ne : SIS e ca- 
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fea· port; and there muſt always be, by a regulation of the preſent kings. 
... readily fred £5 og bene 


A 'onate number of frigates, ſloops, &c. This fleet can very 
. 


- 


anned on any emergency; every RAG man muſt once in 
his life, for fix years, be ready to ferve his king and country, when called 
upon, and for that-purpoſe is regiſtered. The fix years being over, no 
more ſervice is required of him. The number of ſeamen in Denmark 
and Norway thus eee amounts to 20,000 men, befides which, there 
is always a body of 4000 ſailors regimented for ſudden occaſions, and in 
conſtant pay at Copenhagen, of which one-fourth are ſhip-carpenters, 
ſmiths, rope-makers, caulkers, &c. or, what we call in England, Deck- 
yard-men. Though great numbers of the regiſtered ſeamen may, in time 
of peace, by the way of furlow from their officers, get their bread on 
board of merchants ſhips, and cannot therefore be preſent at a minute 
warning, yet there is hardly ever oecaſion to raife men by the beat of 
drum, and much leſs fo by the odious method of preſſing. . 
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; | Orpers oF KnicHTHOOD ? Thefearetwo; that of Dannebrogue, | 
IN DENMARK. which is ſaid to be of the higheſt anti- | 
e quity; and that of the Elephant, which was inſtituted by Chriſtian 1. | 
3 in honour of his ſon's marriage, and is conferred only on perſons of the 

5 higheſt quality, and the moſt extraordinary merit: the number of its 

e members, beſides the ſovereign, are thirty. „ 

6 HisTorxy.] We owe the chief hiſtory of Denmark, to a very extra- | 
at ordinary phznomenon ; I mean the revival of the purity of the Latin lan- 
n guage in Scandinavia, in the perſon of Saxo-Grammaticus, at a time (the _ 
to 12th century) when it was loſt all over other parts of the European 

g. continent. Saxo, like the other hiſtorians of his age, has adopted, and at 

as the ſame time ennobled by his ſtile, the moſt ridiculous abſurdities of 

a remote antiquity. We can, however, collect enough from him to 

nd conclude that the ancient Danes, like the Gauls, the Scots, the Iriſh, - 


and other northern nations, had their bards, who recounted the military 
atchievements of their heroes; and that their firſt hiſtories were written in 
verſe. There can be no doubt that the Scandinavians (the inhabitants of 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden) were Scythiansby their original; but 
how far the tracts of land, called either Scythia * or Gaul, formerly 
reached, is uncertain; | 4 . v5 
Even the name of the firſt Chriſtian Daniſh King is uncertain ; and 
thoſe of the people whom they commanded were ſo blended together, that 
it is impoſũble for the reader to conceive a preciſe idea of the whole Scan- 
dinavian hiſtory. This undoubtedly was owing to the remains of their 
Scythian cuſtoms, particularly that of removing from one country. to 
another: and of ſeveral nations or ſepts joining together in expeditions 
by fea and land; and the adventurers being denominated after their chief 
leaders. Thus, the terms Danes, Saxons, Jutes or Goths, Germans, and 
Normans, were promiſcuouſly uſed long after the time of Charlemigne. 
Even the ſhort revival of literature under that prince, throws very little 
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By Scythia may be underſtood all thoſe northern countries of Europe and Aſia, (now 
inhabited by the Danes, Norwegiats, Swedes, Ruſſians, and Tartars; ſee the IntroduQtion) 
whoſe inhabitanꝰs overturned and peopled the Roman empire, and continued fo late as 
the 13th century to iſſue forth in large bodies, and naral expeditions, ravaging the more 
ſouthern and fertile kingdoms of Europe; hence by Sir William Temple, and other hiſ- 
torians, they ate termed che nathern Hive, the Mother of Nations, the Stor ehouſe F Eure. 
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1 DENMARK. = 
light npoi the Daniſh hiſtory, All we know is, that the inhabitants of 
Scandinavia, in their maritime expeditions, went generally under the name 
of Saxons with foreigners ; that they were bold adventurers; that ſo far 
back as the year of Chriſt g00,' they inſulted all the ſea-coaſts ere "NY 
that they ſettled in Ireland, where they built ſtone-houſes; and that they 
became maſters of England, and ſome part of Scotland, about the year 
3012 ; both which kingdoms ſtill retain proofs of their barbarity. When 8 
we read the hiſtory of —. and that of England, under the Daniſh | 
inces who reigned over both countries, we meet with but a faint re- 
| Eublance of events; but the Danes, as conquerors, always give them- 
Elves the ſuperioritxover the Engliſh, ft. 
In the kingdom of Denmark, very few ipterefting events preceded the 
year 1387, when Margaret mounted that throne; and partly by her ad- 
dreſs, and partly by hereditary right, ſhe formed the union of Calmar ; 
+ by which ſhe was acknowledged ſovereign of Sweden, Denmark, and Nor- 
way. She held her dignity with ſuch firmneſs and courage, that ſhe was 
juſtly ſtiled the Semiramis of the North, Her ſucceſſors being deſtitute 
of hergreat qualifications, the union of Calmar fell ta nothing; but Nor- 
way ſtill continued annexed to Denmark. About the year 1448, the 
crown of Denmark fell to Chriſtian, count of Oldenburg, from whom 
the preſent royal family of Denmark is deſcended, and in 1 $ 36 the proteſ- 
tant religion was eſtabliſhed in Denmark, by that wiſe and polite prince 
| Chriſtian IV. of Denmark, in 1629, was choſen for the head of the 
proteſtant league, formed againſt the - houſe of Auſtria ; but, though 
vein his own perſon, he was in danger of loſing his dominions ; 
-when he was ſucceeded in that command by the famous Guſtavus Adolphus, 
Eingof Sweden. The Dutch having obliged Chriſtian, who died in 1648, 
ta lower the duties of the Sound, his ſon Frederic III. conſented to accept 
. eoban annuity of 150, ooo florins for the whole. The Dutch, after this, 
perſuaded him to declare war againſt Charles Guſtavus, king of Sweden; 
which had almoſt coſt him his crown'in 1657. Charles ſtormed the fortreſs 
of Fredericſtadt; and in the ſucceeding winter, he marched his army over 
the ice to the iſland of Funen, where he ſurpriſed the Daniſh troops, 
took Odenfee and Nyburg ; and marched over the Great Belt, to beſiege 
Copenhagen itſelf. Cromwell, the Engliſh uſurper, interpoſed, and 
Frederic defended his capital with great magnanimuty, till the peace of 
Rofchitd; by which Frederic ceded the provinces of Halland, Bleking, 
and Sconia, the iſland of Bornholm, Bahus, and Drontheim in Nor- 
way, to the Swedes. Frederic ſought to elude thoſe ſevere terms; but 
Charles took Cronenburg, and once more beſieged Copenhagen by ſea and 
End. The ſteady intrepid conduct of Frederic under theſe misfortunes, 
endeared him to his ſubje&s ; and the citizens of Copenhagen made an ad- =] 
mirable defence, till a Dutch fleet arrived in the Baltic, and beat the - 
Suediſh fleet. The fortune of war was now entirely changed in favour of ﬀ 
Frederic; who ſhewed on every occaſion great abilities, both civil and 
military; and having forced Charles to raiſe the ſiege of Copenhagen, 
might have carried the war into Sweden, had not the Engliſh fleet, under 
Montague, appeared in the Baltic. This enabled Charles to beſiege Co- 
penbagen a third time; but France and England offering their mediation, 
a peace was concluded in that capital; by which the iſland of Bornholm 


returned to the Danes; but the iſlands of Rugen, Bleking, Halland, 
| Though 


dad Schonen, remained with the Swedes. 
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- Though this peace did not reſtore to Denmark all ſhe had loſt, yet the 
k en behaviour of Frederic, under the moſt imminent dangers, 
and his attention to the ſafety of his ſubjeQs, even 2 to his Own, 

endeared him ſo much in their eyes, that they rendered him abſolute, in 

the manner, and for the reaſon I have already mentioned. Frederic was 
ſucceeded, in 1670, by his ſon, Chriſtian V. who obliged the duke of 

Holſtein Gottorp to renounce all the advantages he had gained by the treaty - 

df Roſchild. He then recovered a number of places in Schonen; but his 
army was defeated in the bloody battle of Lunden, by Charles XI. of 
Sweden. This defeat did not put an end to the war; which Chriſtian ob- 
ſtinately continued; till he was defeated entirely at the battle of Land- 
ſcroon ; and he had almoſt exhauſted his dominions in his military opera- 

tions, till he was in a manner abandoned ” all his allies, and forced to . 

ſign a treaty on. the terms preſcribed by France, in 1679. Chriſtian, 

however, did not deſiſt from his military attempts; and at fact he became 
the ally and ſuhſidiary of Lewis XIV. who was then threatening Europe 
with chains. Chriſtian, after a vaſt variety of treating and fighting wih 

the Holſteiners, Hamburghers, and other northern powers, died in 1699/ 

He was ſucceeded by Frederic IV. who, like his predeceſſors, maintained 

his pretenſioris upon Holſtein ; and provebly muſt have become maſter of 

that duchy, had not the Engliſh and Dutch fleets raiſed the ſiege of Ton- 
ningen ; while the young king of Sweden, Charles XII. who was no more 
than ſixteen years of age, landed within eight miles of Copenhagen, to 
aſſiſt his brother-in-law, the duke of Holſtein. Charles, probably, would 
have. made himſelf maſter of Copenhagen, had not his Daniſh majeſty | 
agreed to the peace of Travendahl, which was entirely in the duke's 
favour. By another treaty concluded with the States General, Frederic 
obliged himſelf to furniſh a body of troops, who were to be paid by the / 
Confederates ; and who afterwards did great ſervice againſt the French, 
Notwithſtanding this peace, Frederic was perpetually engaged in wars 
with the Swedes ; and while Charles was an exile at Bendes fs marched 
through Holſtein into Swediſh Pomerania; and in the year 1712, to 
Bremen, and took the city of Stade. His troops, however, were totally 
defeated by the Swedes at Gadeſbuſch, who laid his favourite city of 
Altena in aſhes. Frederic revenged himſelf, by ſeizing great part of the 
dueal Holſtein, and forcing the. Swediſh general, count Steinbock, to 
ſurrender himſelf priſoner, with all his troops. In the year 1746, che 
ſucceſſes of Frederic were ſo great, by taking Tonningen and Stralſund, 
by driving the Swedes out of Norway, and reducing Wiſmar, and Pome- 
rania, that his allies began to ſuſpe& he was aiming at the ſovereignty of 
all Scandinavia. Upon the return of Charles of Sweden from his exile, 
he renewed the war againſt Denmark, with a moſt embittered ſpirit ; but 
on the death of that prince, who was killed at the ſiege of Fredericſhal,- 
Frederic durſt not refuſe the offer of his Britannic majeſty's mediation be- 
tween him and the crown of Sweden ; .in conſequence of which, a peace 
was concluded at Stockholm, which left him in poſſeſſion of the ducky ar 
Sleſwic. Frederic died in the year 1730, after having, two years before, 
ſeen his capital reduced to aſhes, by an accidental fire. His ſon and ſuc- 
ceſſor, Chriſtian Frederic, made no other uſe of his pewer, and the ad- 
vantages with which he mounted the throne, than to cultivate _ with 
all his rig e and to promote the happineſs of his ſabje&ts ; whom. 
he eaſed of many oppreflive. tas. 2 
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86 DENMARK. 


In 1734; after guarantying the Pragmatic Sanction -, Chriſtian fene 

_ ſtance of the emperor, during the diſpute of the ſac, 

ceſſion to the 8 - — Rong he 22 yet he was jealous 
of his rights, eſpecially over Hamburgh. He obliged the Hamburghers | 

to call ie the um 90S of Pruſſia, to abolifth 2 to admit the 

coin of Denmark as current, and to pay him a million of filver marks. 

He had, two years after, viz, 1738, a — 2 te with his Britannic majeſty, 
h had been mortgaged to the lat. 


Good men to the aſſi 


about the little lordſhip of Steinhorſt, whi 
ter by the duke of Holſtein Lawenburg, and which Chriſtian ſaid belonged 


to him. Some blood was ſpilt during the conteſt ; in which Chriſtian, it 


is thought, never was in earneſt. It brought on, however, a treaty, in 


which he availed himſelf of his Britannic majeſty's 2 for his 
u 


German dominions ; for he agreed to pay Chriſtian a ſubſidy of 70,0001, 
| fiterling a year, on condition of keeping in readineſs 7000 troops for the 
protection of Hanover: this was a gainful bargain for Denmark. And 


two years after, he ſeized ſome Puch ſhips, for trading without his leave, 


to Iceland : hou the difference was —— a by the 8 of Sweden, 
Chriſtian had ſo great a party in that kingdom, that it was generall 
thought he would revive the A | 8 
declared ſucceſſor to his then Swediſh majeſty. Some ſteps for that purpoſe 
were certainly taken: but whatever Chriſtian's views might have been, the 
deſign was fruſtrated by the jealouſy of other powers, who could not bear 


the thoughts of ſeeing all Scandinavia ſubje& to one family. Chriſtian 


died in 1746, with the character of being the father of his people. 
His for! Th ſucceſſor, Frederic V. had, in 1943, bakers ye” 5 


the treaty of Cloſter-ſeven was concluded between his royal highneſs the 


late duke of Cumberlahd, and the French na Richlieu. Upon the 


death of his firſt queen, who was mother to reſent Daniſh majeſty, be 
married a daughter of the duke of Brunſwic Wolfenbuttel ; and died in 
1766. He was ſucceeded by his ſon Chriſtian VII. and I have already 
mentioned the many fair proſpects which this prince's reign has open 
for the good of his. PR But a late fatal event, too recent to be 
forgotten, ſeems, at preſent, to have drawh a veil over' theſe | 


expectations; and what the conſequence may prove, muſt. be left to time, ; 


_ the great revealer of all events 1. 


* An agreement by which the princes of Europe engaged to ſupport the Houſe of 
Auſtria in favour of the queen of Hungary, daughter of the emperor Charles VI. who 


” 


had no male iſſue, - -- | | 
_ + Chniſtian VII. king of Denmark and Norway , LL. D. and F. R. S. was horn is 
2749 z married 1766 to the princeſs Carolina Matilda of England ; and has iſſue, 
Frederic, Prince Royal of Denmark, born Jan. 28, 1768. N 5 
Louiſa Avguſta, Princeſs Royal, born July , 1772, 
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His Danza Majzsry's GERMAN DOMINIONS, 


H OLSTEIN was formerly divided between the empreſs of Ruſſia, 


EL pert Do Feit) we eg Dag he gn 
cities of Hamburgh and Lubec, but on 16th of Nov. „the 

Holſtein, with al 1 
was formally transferred to the 


union of Calmar, by procuring his ſon to be 


the princeſs 
Louiſa, daughter to his Britannic majefty. He improved upon his father's 

plan, for the happineſs of his people; but took no concern, except that 
of a mediator, in the German war. For it was by his intervention, that 
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Uthe rights, prerogatives, and territorial fovereignty, 
king of Denmark by virtue of a — be- 
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tween both.courts. Keyl is the capital of Ducal Holſtein, and is well 


built, has a harbour, and neat public edifices. The capital of the Daniſh 
Holſtein is Gluckſtadt, a well-built toun and fortreſs, in a marſhy ſitua» 


tion, on the right of the Elbe; and has ſome foreign commerce, 
Altena, a large, populous, and handſome town, of great traffic, come 
modiouſly ſituated on the Elbe, in the neighbourhood: of Hamburg. It 
was built profeſſedly in that ſituation by the kings of Denmask, that it 
might ſhare in the commerce of the former. Being declared a free port, 
— the ſtaple of the Daniſh Eaſt-India company, the merchants alſo 
enjoying liberty of conſcience, great numbers flock to Altena, from all 
parts of the North, and even from Hamburgh itſelf. | 


The famous city of Hamburg lies, in a geographical ſenſe, in Hol- 
ſtein, but is now an imperial, free, and Hanſeatic city, lying on the verge 
of that part of Holſtein called Stormar: it has the ſovereignty of a ſmall 
diſtri round it, of about ten miles circuit: it is one of the moſt flouriſh- 
ing commercial towns in Europe; and though the ap of Denmark 
ſtill lay elaim to certain priviſe es within its walls, it may be conſidered as 


a well- regulated common-wealth. The number of its inhabitants are ſaid 


to amount to 180,000 ; and it is furniſhed with a vaſt variety of noble 
edifices, both public and private : it has two ſpacious harbours, formed by. 
the river Elbe, which runs through the town, and 84 bridges are thrown 
over its canals, Hamburg has the good fortune of having been peculiarly 
favoured in its commerce by Great Britain, with whom it ſtill carries ou 
a great trade. The Hamburghers maintain twelve companies of foot, 
and one troop of dragoons, beſides an artillery compan x. a 

In Weſtphalia, the king of Denmark has the countries of Oldenburg 
and Delmenhorſt; they lie on the ſouth fide of the Weſer; their capitals 
have the ſame name; the firſt has juſt the remains of a fortiſication, and 
the laſt is an open place. Oldenburg gave a title to the firſt royal anceſ- 
tor of his preſent Daniſh majeſty. 1 r xp 
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HE northern ſituation of Lapland, and the diviſion of its proper: 
ty, require, before I proceed farther, that I treat of it under a diſ- 
tint head, and in the fame method that I obſerve in other countries. 
SITUATION, EXTENT, 0 The whole country of Lapland extends, ſa 
*DIVISION, AND NAME. \ far as it is known, from the North Cape in 
7-20. lat. to the White Sea, under. the arctic circle, and is ſubject 
to different powers. Norwegian Lapland belongs to the Danes, and is 
included in the government of Wardhuys; pn to the Swedes, 
which is by far the moſt valuable; and ſome parts, in the eaſt, to 
the Muſcovites. It would be little better than waſting the reader's time, 
to pretend to point out the ſuppoſed dimenſions of each. That belonging 
d the Swedes, vat be ſeen in the table of dimenſions given'in the ac- 
bunt of Sweden: but other accounts ſay; that it is about 100 German 
niles in length, and go in breadth; it comprehends all the country from 
the Baltic, to the mountains that ſeparate Norway from Sweden. The 
Muſcovite part lies towards the eaſt, between the lake Enarak and the 
Yhite Sea. Thoſe parts, notwithſtanding the rudeneſs of the country, are 
inded into ſmaller diſtrĩcts; genetally taking their names from ger 0 
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ſorts of mineral ſtones, ſurprizingly Led by the hand of nature; 


that it is frequently given as preſents to royal and diſtinguiſhed perſo- 


Acer providethemſelves with leaves and graſs, and in the winter they live 
4 upon the moſs already deſcribed: they have a wonderful ſagacity at find* 


ber onleſs in the Swediſh part, which is ſubje@ to a _prefe&; the Laps 
ders can be faid to be under no regular government. 


CCC 


It has been generally thought, that the Laplanders are 
take their name froni Lappes, which ſignifies exiles. 


land, for ſome months. in the ſummer, the ſun never ſets; and during 
the ſame {pace of time in winter, it never riſes: but the inhabitants are 


fo well aſfifted by the twilight and the aurora borealis, that they never 


diſcontinue their work through darkneſs. 


CriuATE. ] In winter, it is no unilfual tfling for theirlips to be frozen 
to the cup in attempting to drink; and in ſome thermometers, ſpirits of 
wine are concreted into ice: the linibs of the inhabitants very often mor- 


tify with cold: drifts of ſnow threaten to bury the traveller, and cover the 
und four or five feet deep. A tliaw ſometimes takes place, arid then 


the froſt that ſucceeds; preſents the, Laplander with a ſfibotl level of ice, 


over which he travels in his ſledge with inconceivable ſwiftneſs, The 
heats of ſummer are exceſfive for a ' ſhort time; and the cataracts which 
daih from the niountains, often preſent to the eye the moſt pictureſque 
pearances. 35 VVV 
* MopnTains, VERS, 7 The reader muſt form in his mind, a vaſt 
Ak ES, AND FORESTS. f maſsof mountains irregularly crowded to- 
her, to give him an idea of Lapland: they are, however, in ſome 


- anterſtices, ' ſeparated by rivers and lakes, which contain an incredible 
number of iſlands, ſome of which form pleaſant habitations; and are | 
believed by the natives to be the terreſtrial Paradiſe : even roſes and 


Bowers grow wild on their borders in the ſummer; but this is but a ſhort 
am of temperature: for the climate in general is exceſſively ſevere. 
aſky foreſts, and noiſome, unhealthy moraſſes, cover great part of the 
flat country; ſo that nothing can be more uncomfortable than the ſtate 
of the inhabitants  . ; +, 
MzTars aN D MINERALS. ] Silver and gold mirtes, as well as flioſe of 
copper and lead, have been diſcovered and worked in Lapland: beautiful 
cryſtals are found here, as are ſome amethyſts and topazes ; alſo various 


waluable pearls hive been ſometimes found in rivers but never in the ſeas, 
ANIMALS, QUADRUPEDS, BIRDS, We muſt refer to our accounts 
_ ___ FISHES, AND INSECTS. - of Denmark and Norway fot 
great part of this article, as itscontents are in common with all the three 
countries. The zibelin, a creature reſemblin g the martin, is a natite 
f Lapland; and its ſkin, whether black or white, is ſo much eſteemed, 


nages. The Lapland hares grow white in the winter; and the country 
uces a large black cat, Which attends the natives in hunting. BY 

far the moſt remarkable, however, of the Lapland animals, is the rein- 
deer; Which nature ſeems to have provided to ſolace the Laplanders for 
the privation of the other comforts of life. This animal, the moſt uſeful 
Perhaps of any in the creation, reſembles the ſtag, only it ſomewhat 
drxoqps the head, and the horns project forward. In ſummer, the rein- 
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Ang it out, and When found, they ſcrape away the ſnow that covers ! 


1 The'Swedilh - 
Lapland therefore is the object conſidered by authors in deſc pong - this 
| ſeendants of Finlanders driven out of their 3 and that they 

| | The reader, from 
what has been ſaid in the introduction, may eaſily conceive that in Lap: 


ey 
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vitk their feet. The ſcantineſs of their fare is inconceivable, as is the 

length of the journeys which they can perform without any other ſupport. 
They fix the rein-deer to a kind of ſledge, ſhaped like a ſmall boat, in 
which the traveller, well ſecured from cold, is laced down, with the reins 
in one hand, and a kind of bludgeon in the other, to keep the carriage 
clear of ice and ſnow. The deer, whoſe harneſſing is very ſimple, ſets 


hg 3 „ 
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tractable, that the driver is at little or no trouble in directing him. At 
night they look out for their own provender; and their milk often helps 
to ſupport their maſter, . Their inſtinct in chuſing the road and directing 
1 their courſe, can only be accounted for, by their being well acquaintec 
ce WI ib the.country during the ſummer. months, when they live in woods. 
10 Their fleſh is a well - taſted food, whether freſh or dried: their ſæin forms 
12 excellent cloathing both for the bed and the body: their milk and cheeſe 
are nutritive and pleaſant; and their inteſtines and tendons ſupply their 
maſters with thread and cordage. When they run about wild in the 
* helds, they may be ſhat at as other game. But it is ſaid, that if one is 
ch killed in a flock, the furvivors will gore and trample him to pieces; 
0 therefore ſingle ſtragglers are generally pitched upon. Were I to recount 
every circumſtance, rzlated by the credulous, of this animal, the whole 
ac WM 2"! appear fabulous. It is ſufficient to obſerve further, that the num- | 
ber of tame rein-deers poſſeſſed by a Laplander, forms the chief part of 
o. lis riches. With all their excellent qualities, however, the rein-deer have 
dle their inconzenien es.. TTT 
It is difficult in ſummer to keep them from ſtraggling; they are ſome- 
times buried in the ſnow /; and they frequently grow reſtive, to the great 
wort danger of the driver and his carriage. His 8 ſpeed (for they are 
8 aid to run at the rate of two hundred miles a day) ſeems to be owing to 
the dis impatience to get rid of his incumbrance. None but a Laplander 
datt could bear the uneaſy poſtute, when he is confined in one of thoſe car- 
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rages or pulkhas z or believe that by whiſpering the rein - deer in the ear, 
they know the place of their deſtination. But after all thoſe abatements, 


the natives would have difficulty to ſubſiſt without their rein-deer, which 
ſerve them for more purpoſes. than I have room to mention. 


PeOPLE, CUSTOMS, AND 28 The language of the Lap- | 


— 


anders is barbarous, but it ſeems radically to have come from Finland. 
Learning has made no progreſs among them; and they practiſe ſuch arts 


— ply as — ps them with the means of living. Miſſienaries from the 
dure riſtianized parts of Scandinavia, introduced among them the Chriſtian 
natite ligion; but they cannot be ſaid even yet to be Chriſtians; though they 
med; we among them ſome religious ſeminaries, inſtiruted by-the king of + 
p 15 Denmark. Upon the whole, the majority of the Laplanders practiſe as 
Pry ICs ſuperſtitions and idoiatries as are to be found among the moſt un. 
Br Wi” acted Pagans ; and ſo abſurd, that they Tearcely deſerye to be men- 
” rein: ned, were it not that-the number and oddities of their ſuperſtitions - 
rs fore induced the northern traders to believe that they are ſkilful in magic 2 
*aſefal L divination. For this. purpoſe: their magicians, who are a peculizr”” 
newüil t of men, make uſe of what they call a drum, made of che hollowed 
rein unk of a Ar, pine, or. birch- tree, one end of which is covered with a 
4 wen; on this they draw, with a kind of red colour, the figures of their _ 
ee un gods, as well as of. Jeſus Chriſt, the apoſtles, the ſun, moon, ſtars, 
wers i ds, and rivers; on theſe they place one or two braſs rings, which, 
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en the drum is beaten with 4 little hammer, dance over the figures; 
5 g 5 * | ER , | an 


out, and continues the journey with prodigious ſpeed ; and is ſofafe and 


rar 


and according to their progreſs, the ſorcerer prognoſticates. Thoſe frantic 
operations are generally performed for gain; and the northern ſhip-maſters 
are ſuch dupes to the arts of the impoſtors, that they often buy from them 
a magic cord, which contains a number af knots, by opening of which, 
according to the magician's direction, they gain what wind they want. 
This is a very common traffic on the banks of the Red Sea, and is ma- 
naged with great addreſs on the part of the ſorcerer, who keeps up the 
price of his knotted taliſman. The Laplanders ſtill retain the worſhip of 
many of the Teutonic gods, but have among them great remains of the 
Druidical inſtitutions. They believe the tranſmigration of the ſoul ; and 
have feſtivals ſet apart for the worſhip of certain genii, called Jeuhles, 
who they think inhabit the air, and have great power over human actions; 
but being without form or ſubſtance, they aſſign to them neither images | 
wes mn but poorly pe led the gen 11 ba neſs of it 
Lapland is but poor ed, owing to the general barrenneſs of its 
ſoil. Ehe whole aber of 2s hl ma —— to about 60, ooo. 
| Both men and women are in general ſhorter by the head than more ſouthern 
Nee Europeans, Maupertuis meaſured a woman, who was ſuckling her own 
it. | | child, whoſe height did not exceed four feet two inches and about a half; 
IF. they make, however, a more human appearance than the men, who are, 
1 ill-ſhaped and ugly, and their heads too large for their bodies. 
I When a Laplander intends to marry, he, or his friends, court the in- 
| tended bride's father with brandy ; when, with ſome difficulty, he gains 
admittance to his fair one, he offers her a beaver's tongue, or ſonie other 
| eatable; which ſhe rejects before company, but accepts of in private. 
| Cohabitation often precedes marriage; but every admittance to the fair 
| | one is purchaſed from her father by the lover with a-bottle of brandy, and 
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this prolongs the courtſhip ſometimes for three years. The prieſt of the 
ri at-laſt celebrates the nuptials; but the bridegroom is obliged to 
erve his father-in-law for four years after. He then carries his wife and 
her fortune home. _ ay a : - 
Commerce.) Little can be ſaid of the commerce of the Laplanders, 
Their exports conſiſt of fiſh, rein-deer, furs, baſkets, and toys; with 
ſome dried pikes, and cheeſes made of the rein-deer milk. They receive 
for theſe, rixdollars, woollen cloths, linen, copper, tin, flour, oil, hides, 
needles, knives, ſpirituous liquors, tobacco, and other neceſſaries. Their 
mines are generally worked by foreigners, and produce no inconſiderable 
profit. The Laplanders travel in a kind of caravan, with their families, 

to the Finland and Norway fairs. And the reader may make ſome eſti- 
mate of the medium of commerce among them, when he is told, that fifty 
ſquirrel ſkins, or one fox-ſkin, and a pair of Lapland ſhoes, produce one 
rixdollar; but no computation can be made of the public revenue, the 
greateſt part of which zsallotted for the maintenance of the clergy. With Nountr 
* to the ſecurity of their 2 few diſputes happen; and their 
judges have no ntilitary to enforce their decrees, the people havin ol BY 
remarkable averſion to war; and ſo far as we know, never employed in 
any army. The above is the lateſt and beſt account that has been re- 
ceived of this extraordinary people. As to the other particulars relating 
to them, they are in commoh with their neighbours the Danes; Norut · 
gians, Swedes, and Ruſſian s. OR 
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| I .. Miles, . a . ad „ 

ength 800 | , 12 32 eaſt longitude, 

- Breadth =. _—— 56 and 69 north latitude. 


BounbaRIEes — T IS country is bounded by the Balis 
pivisions. þ{ Sea, the Sound, and the Categate, or 
Scaggerac, on the ſouth; by the impaſſable mountains of Norway, o 
the weſt ; by Daniſh or Norwegian Lapland, on the north; and by Muſ- 
covy on the eaſt, It is divided into ſeven provinces : 1. Sweden Proper, 
2. Gothland. 3. Livonia. 4. Ingria. (Thoſe two provinces belong 


now, however, to the Ruſſians, having been W by Peter the ' 
Great, and ceded by poſterior treaties.) 5. Finland. 6. Swediſh Lap- 
land: and, 7. The Swediſh iſlands. Great abatements muſt be _ 
for the lakes, and unimproved parts of Sweden; which are ſo extenſive, 
that the habitable part is confined to narrow boynds, The following 
are the dimenſions given us of this kingdom 4 


Se [Square Sum £ | 2 9 9: | 
: Sweden. miles. total. oe A Capital Cities 1 
3 PE Foe, 76,835|228,775} SI | FS. / 1 
Sweden Froper — — pn} 342 | 194 |STOCKHOLM,y 
| | | „ + 1 E 
„ | "= 24 ng 89 30 
'hland — — — 12 5,975 4253 x60 {Calmar, 
schonen — — — 2, 960 os 56 Lunden. * 
. 1 
apland, an | CT, ſThorne. 
F 
Swediſh Finland, and | bo. 
Ka Bothnia — 473.0 395 | **5 |Cajenburg, | 
J Gothland I. — 1, ooo ] $8 | 23 [Wifby, | 
{ OclandT. — — 56 | 8s | 10 |Backbolm.. |. 
"EY — l [150,560 4-4 1 7 | 
Upper J Pomerania, P. 6% | 47.| 24 ſStralſund, -]. 
Saxony J Rugen I. ' 369 + - 24 |. 22 [Pergens a 
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The face .of Sweden is | anc ſimilar to thoſe. of its neighbourigg 
duntries; only it has the advantage of navigable rivers. - "> 


CLIMATE AND SEASONS, ? The ſame may be ſaid with regard te 
SL AND PRODUCTIONS. j this article. Summer burſts from wins 
r; and vegetation is more ſpeedy than in ſouthern climates; for the ſun 
here ſo hot, as ſometimes ta ſet foreſts on fire, Stoves and warm furs 
itigate the cold of winter, which is ſo intenſe, that the noſes and extre- 
ities of the inhabitants are ſometimes mortified ; and in ſuch caſes, the. 
ſt remedy that has been found out, is rubbing the affected part with, 
ow, The Swedes, ſince the days of Charles XII, have baen at incredia 8 
e pains to correct the native barrenneſs of their country, by ereting _ © 
6 5 


lleges of agriculture, and * places with great ſueceſs, Th 
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falls in Sweden afford excellent conveniency for turning mills for forges; 
and for ſome years, the exports of iron from Sweden brought in 300, oool. 1 


national revenue. It muſt, however, be obſerved, that the extortions of 
- the Swediſh government, and the importation of American bar-iron into 
Europe, and ſome other cauſes, have greatly diminiſhed this manufaQure 
in Sweden; ſo that the Swedes very the 


about four miles over, which divides Sweden from Denmark, where ſhip 
of different nations pay a tall to the latter kingdom, as they pals int 


| ,year: nor are they ſo ſalt as the ocean, never mixing with it, becauſea 
Current ſets always out of the Baltic ſea into the ocean. 


5 which I muſt refer; only the Swediſh.horſes are known to be more fer- 
. viceable in war than the German. The Swediſh hawks, when carried to 


one that was killed in Finland, with an inſcription on a fmall golt 
plate, ſignifying that he belonged to the French king. The fiſhes found 


be 1 SWEDEN. : 

is much the ſame with that of Denmark, and ſome parts of Norway, 
generally very bad, but in ſome vallies ſurprizingly fertile. The Swedes, 
till of late years, had not induſtry ſufficient to remedy the one, nor im- 
prove the other. The peaſants now follow the agricflture of France 
and England; and ſome late accounts ſay, that they rear almoſt as much 


-grain as maintains the natives. Gothland produces wheat, rye, barley, 


oats, peas, and beans; and in caſe of deficiency, the people are ſupplied 
from Livonia and the Baltic provinces. In ſummer, the fields are ver. 
dant, and covered with flowers, and produce ſtrawberries, raſpberries, cur. 
rants, and other ſmall fruits. The common people know, as yet, land 
of the cultivation of apricots, peaches, nectarins, pine-apples, and the 


like high-flavoured fruits; but melons are brought to great perfection in 


dry ſeaſons. | 28 5 PEE Ih 
MrixERALS AND METALS.] Sweden produces cryſtals, amethyſt, 
topazes, porphyry, lapis-lazuli, agate, cornelian, marble, and other 
foſſils. The chief wealth of Sweden, howeyer, ariſes from her mines of 
filver, copper, lead, and iron. The laſt-mentioned metal employs no 
fewer than 450 forges, hammering-mills, and ſmelting-houſes, | A kind 
of a gold mine has likewiſe been difcovered in Sweden, but ſo inconfi- 
derable, that from the year 1741 to 1747, it produeed only 2, 398 gold 
ducats, each valued at gs. 4d. ſterling. The firſt gallery of one filyer 
mine is 100 fathoms below the ſurface of the earth; the roof is ſup. 
ported by prodigious oaken beams; and fram thence the miners deſcend 
about 40 fathoms to the loweſt vein. This mine is ſaid to produce 20,000 
crowns a year. The product of. the copper mines is uncertain'; but the 
whole is loaded with vaſt taxes and reductions to the government, which 
has no other reſources for the exigences of ſtate. Thoſe ſubterraneous fo 
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manſions are aſtoniſhingly 3 and at the ſame time commodious for il '* 
their inhabitants, ſo that they ſeem to form a hidden world. The water- SO 


ſterling. Dr. Buſching thinks that they conſtituted two thirds of the 


oon muſt apply themſelves: to other 


branches of trade and improvements, eſpecially in agriculture. . yea. 
Seas.] Their. ſeas are the Baltic, and the gulphs of Bothnia and 2 
Finland, which are arms of the Baltic; and on the weſt of Sweden, at — 


the entrance of the Baltic, are the Categate Sea, and the Sound, a ſtriit 


the Baltic. : SO ou | 
Theſe ſeas have no tides, and are frozen up uſually four months in the 


"ANIMALS, QUADRUPEDS, © Theſe differ little from thoſe already 
BIRDS, AND. FISHES. deſcribed in Norway and Denmark, to 


France, have been known to reviſit their native country; as appears fron 


| if 


in the rivers and lakes of Sweden, are the ſame with thoſe in other 
northern countries, and taken in ſuch quantities, that their pikes (parti. 
cularly) are ſalted and pickled for tion. The train-oil of the 
ſeals, taken in the gulph of Finland, is a conſiderable article of expor- 
bl. ' | 
INHABITANTS, MANNERS, q There is a great diverſity of charac- 
 _- AND"CUSTOMS.: - + ters among the people of Sweden; and 
a what is peculiarly remarkable among them, they have been known to 
ar. have different characters in different ages. At preſent, their peaſants ſeem 
to be a heavy plodding race of men, ſtrong and hardy; but without any 
he WI ocker ambition than that of ſubſiſting themſelves and their families as Well 
27 as they can; they are honeſt, ſimple, and hoſpitable; the mercantile claſſes 
are much of the ſame caſt; but great application and perſeverance is 
diſcovered among them all. One could form no idea that the modern 
Swedes are the deſcendants of thoſe, who, under Guſtavus Adolphus and 
s of Charles XII. carried terror in their names through the moſt diſtant coun- 


5 00 tries, and ſhook the foundations of the greateſt empires. The intrigi 
ar of their ſenators dragged them to take part in the late war againſt Pruflia ; 


yet their behaviour was ſpiritleſs, and their courage contemptible. The 


gold principal nobility and gentry of Sweden are naturally brave, polite, and 
er hoſpitable ; they have high and warm notions of honour, and are jealous. 


ſup. of their national intereſts. The dreſs of the common people, is almoſt 
the ſame with that of Denmark: the better ſort are infatuated with French 
th modes and faſhions. The common. diverſions of the Swedes, are ſkaiting, 
15 ry running races in ſledges, and failing in yatchts upon the ice, They are not 
bi fond of marrying their 335 young, as they have little to ſpare 
in their own life-time. The women go to plough, threſh out the corn, 
boo upon the water, ſerve the bricklayers, carry burthens, and do all the 
= common drudgeries in huſbandry. „„ DET 1 5 
ret} Rzi1c10n,] Chriſtianity was introduced here in the gth century. 
Their religion is Lutheran, which was-propogated amongſt them by Guſ- 
tavus Vaſa, about the year 1523. The Swedes are ſurpriſingly uniform 


ons n and unremitting in * matters; and have ſuch an averſion to popery, . 
nya „dat caſtration is the fate of every Roman-catholic prieſt diſcovered in 
) ale their country. The archbiſhop of Upſal has a revenue of about 400l. a 


year; and has under him 13 ſuffragans, beſides ſuperintendents, me | 
moderate ſtipends. No clergyman has the leaſt direction in the affairs 
ſtate ; but their morals, and the ſanctity of their lives, endear them ſo 


„nuch to the people, that the government would repent making them its 
a ſtrait enemies. Their churches are neat, and often ornamented. A body of 


eccleſiaſtical laws and canons direct their religious œconomy. A conver- . 
ſion to popery, or a long continuance - under excommunication, which 


* _— s without the king's permiſſion, is puniſhed by impriſonment 

af | Exile. | | 
cauſes Lancvace, LEARNING, } The Swediſh language is a dialect of the 
18 m | AND LEARNED MEN. Teutonic, and reſembles that of Denmark. 

1 4 The Swediſh nobility and. gentry are, in general, more converſant in 
ar * polite literature than thoſe of many other more flouriſhing ſtates. They - 
el ue of late exhibited ſome noble ſpecimens of their munificence for the 


improvement of literature: witneſs their ſending, at the expence of private 


wh * perſons, that excellent and candid natural philoſopher 3 into 
all g ie eaſtern countries for diſcoveries, where he died. This noble ſpirit is 


minently encouraged by the royal family; and her * pur- 
e „„ | chaſed, 
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hundred fathoms. A remarkable ſlimy lake, which ſinges things put into h. 


biſhop 1300 years ago. 


eo - lemings, they ſet up ſome manufactures of glaſs, ſtarch, tin, woollen, 
time a trade unknown in Sweden. They have ſince had ſugar-baking, 


other ſtu 


9 5 TO SWEDEN. 5 
Tuhaſed, at no inconſiderable expence for that country, all-Haſelquift's col 


lection of curioſities. That able civilian, ſtateſman, and hiſtorian, Puf. 
fendorff, was a native of Sweden ; and fo is the preſent Linnæus, who has 
carried natural philoſophy, in ſome branches at leaſt, to the higheſt 
itch, The paſſion of the famous queen Chriſtina for literature, is well 
nown to the public; and ſhe may be accounted a genius in many branches 
of knowledge. Even in the midſt of the preſent diſtractions of Sweden, 
the fine arts, particularly drawing, ſculpture and architecture, are en- 
couraged and protected. Agricultural learning, both in theory and prac- 
tice, is now carried to a great height in that kingdom; and the character 
given by ſome writers, that the Swedes are a dull heavy people, fitted 
only for bodily labour, is in a great meaſure owing to their having no 


opportunity of exexting their talents, 


UnivexsITits.] Theſe are the; univerſities of Upſal, inſlituted near 
400 years ago, and patronized by ſeveral ſucceſſive monarchs, particu- 
larly by the great Guſtavus Adolphus, and his daughter queen Chriſtina. 


There is another at Abo, in Finland, but not ſo well endowed, nor ſo 


flouriſhing : and there was a third at Lunden, in Schonen, which is now 
fallen into decay. An academy of arts and ſciences was ſome years 
fince eſtabliſhed at Stockholm, and is now in a flouriſhing condition, 
They have publiſhed ſeveral volumes of memoirs, which have been well 
received by the public. Every dioceſe is provided with a free ſchool, in 
which boys are qualified for the univerſity. | | 

ANTIQUITIES AND CURIOSIFIES, 0 


NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL. 
pice, down which a dreadful cataract of water ruſhes with ſuch impe- 


( 

f 

F f 

A few leagnes from Gotten- 

t 

0 

tuoſity, from the height into ſo deep a bed of water, that large maſts, and a 
b 

al 


durg, there is a hideous preci- 


9ther bodies of timber, that are precipitated down it, diſappear, ſome for 
half an hour, and others for an hour, before they are recovered : the bot- 
tom of this bed has never been found, though ſounded by lines of ſeveral 


it, has been found in the ſouthern part of Gothland : and ſeveral parts of 
Sweden contain a ſtone, which being of a yellow colour, intermixed with bi 
ſeveral ſtreaks of white, as if compoſed of gold and ſilver, afferds both Wi x 
ſulphur, vitriol, allum, and mininm. The Swedes pretend to have 3 by 
manuſcript copy of a tranſlation of the Goſpels into Gothic, done by a ret 


 ManuFACTUREsS, TRADE, COM- a | The Swediſh commonalty ſub- me 
MERCE, AND CHIEF TOWNS. fiſt by 222 mining, gra- the 
ring, hunting, and fiſhing. Their materials for traffic, are the bulky WW con 


and uſeful commodities of maſts, beams, deal- boards, and other ſorts of gor 


timber for ſhipping ; tar, pitch, bark of trees, pot-aſh, wooden utenſils, Wl * 7 
hides, flax, hemp, peltry, furs, copper, lead; iron, cordage, and fiſh. 

Even the manufacturing of iron was introduced into Sweden ſo late a 
the 16th century; for till that time they fold their own crude ore to the 
Hanſe towns; and bought it back again manufactured into utenſils. 
About the middle of the 17th — by the aſſiſtance of the Dutch and 


filk, ſoap, leather-dreſſing, and ſaw-mills. Book-ſelling was at that 


i omg" rr and manufaQures of ſail-cloth, cotton ian, an 
ot] s ; of linnen, allum, brimſtone, paper-milks, and gunpowder- 
mills ; vaſt quantities of copper braſs, ſteel, and iron, are now wrovgit 


f 


— 


„ 0 
ol. it Sweden. They have alſo founderies for cannon, forgeries for fire arms 
uf. and anchors, armories, wire and flatting-mills, mills alfb for fulling, - 
has _ for boring, and ſtamping ; and of late they have built many lhips for 
teſt, e. ö 9 Er: 8 


yell Certain towns in Sweden, being 24 in number, are called Staple towns, 
hes where the merchants ate allowed to import and export commodities in their 
en, own ſhips. "Thoſe towns which have no foreign commerce, though lying 
en- near the ſea, are called land- towns. A third kind are termed mine- towns, 
rac- as belonging to mine diſtricts, The Swedes, about the year 1752, had 
Cer greatly increaſed their exports, and'diminiſhed their imports, moſt part 
ted of which arrive, or are ſent off in Swediſh ſhips ; the Swedes having now 
no a kind of navigation- act, like that of the Engliſh. Thoſe promiing 2 

ö pearances were, however, blaſted, by the madneſs and jealouſies of the 
near Swediſh government; and the people ſo oppreſſed with taxes, that ſome 
icu- important revolution was daily expected in that kingdom. 

ina. Stockholm is a ſtaple- town, and the capital of the kingdom; it ſtands 

r {0 about 790 miles north-eaſt from London, upon ſix contiguous iſlands, in 
now the lake Meler, and is built upon piles. The caſtle, though commodious, 
ear and covered with copper, has neither ſtrength nor beauty; but accommo- - 
ion. dates the royal court, and the national courts and colleges. The number 
well of houſe keepers, who pay taxes, are bo, ooo. Stockholm carries on the chief 


1, in trade of the kingdom, and is furniſhed with all the exterior marks of 
magnificence; and erections for manufactures and commerce (particularly 
a national bank, the capital of which is 466,666 1. 138. 4d. ſterling) 
thatare common to other great European cities. The harbour is ſpacjous, 
convenient, and large enough to hold 2000 fail of ſhips, and furniſhed with 
| aquay, an Engliſh mile in length, to which the veſſels may lie with their 
broad ſides. But there are numerous iſlands in the lake between Stockholm 
and the ſea, and theſe make the courſe fo zigzag, that ſeveral winds are 
neceflary to carry them in and out; and which is much the worſe for their 
having no tides, which would greatly aſſiſt the navigation. 5 

GovernmenTt.] The Swedes, like the Danes, were originally free; 
but after various revolutions, which will be hereafter mentioned, Charles 
XII. who was killed in 1718, became deſpotic, He was ſucceeded 
by his ſiſter, Ulrica,. who conſented to the abolition of deſpotiſm, and 
reſtored the ſtates to their former liberties ; and they, in return, aſſociated 


ment. A new model of the conſtitution was then drawn up, by which 
the royal power was brought, perhaps, too low ; for the king of Sweden 
could ſcarcely be called by that name, being limited in every exerciſe of 
government, and even in the education of his own children. THe 
Their government, by which I mean their political conſtitution, be- 
came of itſelf a ſtudy, occaſioned by the checks, which each order had 
upon another. It is ſufficient to ſay, that though nothing can be more 
plauſible, yet nothing is leſs practicable than the whole plan of their 
diſtributive powers, — This was — in the late deplorable ſtate of Sweden, 
when its be ev ſyſtem of government was in danger of annihilation ; 
which muſt have how the conſequence, if ſome material alteration had 
not been introduced, for the king and people equally complained of the 
ſenate, with whom almoſt all the executive power was 5 
This great event, which ſeems to have been admirably concerted by the 
king and ſome leading men, was 5 without bloodſhed, on hs 
OTE | | « | d „ 19 


her huſband, the Landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel, with her in the govern- 
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10 th of Au uſt 1 72. The kin 's prero ative is reatly enlarged, but n | 12 
2 Aim Lore the . ; Lor 355 the Hs form of N 


10 as to ſet 1 ern 
bear any reſemblance to an arbi monarchy, of which we ſhall give 


the fallowing proofs from the ſtate papers lately publiſhed, relating to the 


change of the Swediſh conſtitution. 


All has happily ſucceeded, and I have ſaved my parent country, and 


2 without injury to one ſingle fellow citizen. Vou are greatly miſ- 


aken if you believe here has been any other aim, but liberty and law. 
I have promiſed to govern a free people; this vow is more ſacred as it 
was voluntary, and what has happened ſhall never lead me from a puf-: 


poſe, which was not founded merely on neceſſity, but alſo on conviction.” 
Speech of the King to the flates, TY 5 85 
Every form of government has its impreſſion of human nature; and 
muſt be imperfect, uncertain, and changeable; and muſt have its begin- 
ning, its maturity, and its fall.— But as man, by an irregular manner of 
living, may himſelf ſhorten his life, ſo a nation, by abuſe of its con- 
ſtitution, may haſten its own deſtruction. Happy that people, who, on 
fuch a change, preſerve that liberty, which is the ſoul of civil ſociety!“ 
Speech of the order of the clergy. et Dy | N | 
«« Now, that upon your majeſty*s gracious ſummons, the order of the 
peaſants, with the deepeſt ſubmiſſion, have leave to approach your majeſty's 
throne, at the cloſing of this long, and in its event moſt fortunate 
afſembly of the ſtates, they remind themſelves, with a moſt lively and 
 Toyal reverence, that the kingdom was at the very brink of its fall; and 
How it has been ſaved by your majeſty's tender eare and zealous protection; 
How the balance, till now wanted, in the conftitution of the government, 


Has been reſtored ; and how the ancient Swediſh liberty and independency 


Have been again revived. A great event perfecting the earneſt wiſhes of 
the Swediſh people, and which raiſes the . of the whole world.“ 
Speech of the order of the peaſants. | = : | 
The ſtates of Sweden (who aſſembled formerly once in three years, 
but now only once in ſix) are formed of deputies from the four orders, 
nobility and gentry, clergy, burghers, and peaſants. Each order fits in 
its own houſe, and has its own ſpeaker; and each chuſes a ſecret commit- 
tee for the diſpatch of buſineſs. . | * 
When the ſtates are not ſitting, the affairs of the public are managed 
by the king and ſenate. The members of the ſenate were formerly 2 
pointed by the ſtates, and were no other than a committee of all the 
Kates. They are now ſelected and choſen by the king from among the 
Swediſh nobility and gentry, and in ordinary are to conſiſt of 17, includ- 
ing the high officers of ſtate. Thus, upon the whole, the new government 
of Sweden bears a near reſemblance to that of Great Britain ; the king 
and ſenate to the Britiſh privy council; the diet or aſſembly of the 
Rates, to the Britiſh parliament: e | | e 
REVENUE AND coix. ] The revenue of Sweden, ſince the unfortu- 
nate wars of Charles X H. has been greatly reduced. Her gold and ſilver 
Tpecie, in the late reign, aroſe chiefly from the king's German dominions. 
Formerly, the .crown-lands, poll-money, tithes, mines, and other ar- 
ticles, are ſaid to have produced a million ſterling, The paynients that 
are made in copper, which is here the chief medium of commerce, is ex- 
tremely inconvenient ; ſome of thoſe pieces being as large as tiles; and 
a cart or wheelbarrow is often required to carry home a moderate ſum. 
The Swedes, however, have gold ducats, and eight-mark pieces of — 
| Op h | _ _. vail 
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creaſe their curreney. e | VEE 
MiiiTARY. AND Ma- N I have already hinted, that no country in 
RINB STRENGTH. the world has produced greater heroes, or 
braver troops than the Swedes ; and yet they cannot be ſaid to maintain a 


ſtanding army, as their forces conſiſt of a regulated militia. The ca- 


yalry is clothed, armed, and maintained, by a rate raiſed upon the no- 
bility and gentry, according to their eſtates ; and the infantry by the 

peaſants, Each province is obliged to find its proportion of el ders, 
according to the number of farms it contains; every farm of 60 or 20 l. 

per annum, is charged with a foot ſoldier, furniſhing him with diet, 
lodging and ordinary clothes, and about 20s. a year in money; or elſe 
a little wooden houſe is built him by the farmer, who allows him hay 


and paſturage for a cow, and plows and ſows land enough to ſupply him 


with bread. When embodied, they are ſubje& to military law; but 
otherwiſe to the civil law of the country, It may therefore literally be 
faid, that every Swediſh ſoldier has a property in the country he defends. 
This national army is thought to amount to above 50,000 men; and 
Sweden: formerly could have fitted out forty ſhips of the line ; but of 
png years their ſhips, together with their docks, are ſuffered to run 
to decay. . 3 8 2 
RoOoTAL TITLES] Are, King of the Goths and Vandals, great prince 
of Finland, duke 333 — .. &c. ' 
2 Theſe are the order of the north ſtar, eonſiſting of 24 
members; the qrder of Vaſa, and the order of the Sword; the laſt 1 | 
in 1772. 2 8 : . 
e oF SWEDEN. ] The Goths, the ancient inhabitants of this 
country, joined by the Normans, Danes, Saxons, Vandals, &c. have 
had the reputation of ſubduing the Roman empire, and all the ſouthern 
nations of Europe. I ſhall not here follow the wild romances of Swediſh 
hiſtorians though the early ages. It is ſufficient to ſay, that Sweden has 
as good. a claim to be an ancient monarchy as any we know of, Nor 
ſhall I diſpute her being the paramount ſtate of Scandinavia (Sweden; 


Denmark, and Norway ;) and that ſhe borrowed her name from one of 


her princes. The introduction of Chriſtianity, however, by Anſgarius, 
biſhop of Bremen, in 829, feems to preſent the firſt certain period of the 


Swediſh hiſtory, 


The hiſtory of Sweden, and indeed of all the northern nations, - 
even during the firſt ages of Chriſtianity, is confuſed and unintereſt- 
ing, and often doubtful ; but ſufficiently replete with murders, maſſa- 
cres, and ravages. That of Sweden is void of conſiſtency, till about the 
middle of the fourteenth century, when it aſſumes an appearance more 
regular and conſiſtent; and affords wherewith to recompenſe the at- 
tention of thoſe who chuſe to make it an object of their ſtudies, At 


this time, howeyer, the government of the Swedes was far from being 


clearly aſcertained, or uniformly adminiſtered. The crown was elective, 
though in this election the rights of blood were not altogether diſregarded, 
The your lords poſſeſſed the moſt conſiderable part of the wealth of the 
kingdom, which conſiſted, chiefiy in land; commerce being unknown or 
neglected, and even agriculture itſelf in a very rude and imperfect ſtate; 
The clergy, particularly thoſe of a dignified rank, from the great re 

paid to their character, among the inhabitants of the north, had acquired 
an immenſe influence in all public affairs, . 
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ſometimes united to the kingdom of Denmark, and in either caſe equally 


this agreement, was alſo king of Sweden, had an ambition to become 


This is not the place to relate his dangers and fatigues, how to prevent 


of Sweden, by the univerſal conſent, and with the ſhodts of the whole 
nation. His circumſtances were much more favourable than thoſe of any 
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what lands had been left unoccupied by the nobility. Theſe two ranks of 
men, enjoying all the property of the ſtate, formed a council called the 
Senate, which was maſter of all public deliberations. This ſyſtem of go- 
vernment was extremely unfavourable to the national proſperity. The 
&wedes periſhed in the diſſentions between their prelates and lay-barons, 
or between thoſe and their ſovereign ; they were drained of the little riches 
they poſſeſſed, to ſupport the indolent pomp of a few magnificent biſhops ; 
and what was ftill more fatal, the unlucky fituation of their internal af- 
fairs, expoſed them to the inroads and oppreſſion of a foreign enemy. 
Theſe were the Danes, who, by their neighbourhood and power, were al- 
ways able to avail themſelves of the diſſentions of Sweden, and to ſubject 
under a foreign yoke, a country weakened and exhauſted by its domeſtic 

In this — fituation Sweden remained for more than two 
centuries; fometimes under the nominal ſubjection of its own princes, 


oppreſſed and inſulted. 3 5 
owards the yes 1374, Margaret, daughter of Valdemar, king of 
Denmark, and widow of Huguin, king of Norway, reigned in both 
theſe kingdoms. That princeſs, to the ordinary ambition of her ſex, 
added a penetration and enlargement of mind, which rendered her capa . 
ble of conducting the greateſt and moſt complicated deſigns. She has 
been called the Semiramis of the North, becauſe, like Semiramis, ſhe 
found means to reduce by arms or by intrigue, an immenſe extent of 
territory; and became queen of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. She 
27-00 the union of Calmar, ſo famous in the North, by which theſe 
ingdoms were for the future to remain under one ſovereign, elected by 
each kingdom in its turn, and who ſhould divide his reſidence between 
them all. Chriſtian II. the laſt king of Denmark, who, by virtue of 


abſolute. The barbarous policy, by which he attempted to effectuate this 
deſign no leſs barbarous, proved the deſtruction of himſelf, and afforded an 
pportunity for changing the face of affairs in Sweden. In order to eſtabliſh 
his authority in that * 07 he laid a plot for maſſacring the principal 
4 was actually carried into execution, No- 
vember 8, 15 10. Of all thoſe who could oppoſe the deſpotic purpoſes of 
Chriftian, no one remained in Sweden but Guſtavus Vaſa, a young 
prince, deſcended of the ancient kings of that country, and who ha 
already ſignalized his arms againſt the king of Denmark. An immenſe 
rice was Jaid on his head. The Daniſh ſoldiers were ſent in purſuit of 
im; but by his dexterity and addreſs, he eluded all their attempts, and 
eſcaped under the diſguiſe of a peaſant, to the mountains of Dalicarlia. 


he 


his diſcovery he wrought in the braſs-mines, how he was betrayed by 
thoſe in whom he repoſed his confidence, and in fine, ſurmounting 2 
thouſand obſtacles; engaged the ſavage but warlike inhabitants of Dali- 
carlia, to undertake his cauſe, to oppoſe, and to conquer his tyrannical 
oppreſſor. Sweden, by his means, again acquired independence. The 
antient nobility were moſtly 225 8— was at the head of a 
victorious army, who admired his valour, and were attached to his per · 
ſon, He was created, therefore, firſt adminiſtrator, and afterwards king 


bles, 


former prince, who had poſſeſſed this dignity. The maſſacre of the no- 
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| bles, had rid: him of thoſe proud haughty enemies, who had fo. 1 
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been the bane of all regular government in Sweden. The clergy, 
2 


were no leſs powerful and dangerous; but the opinions of Luther, hich 


began at this time to prevail in the North, the force with which they were 


ſupported, and the credit which they had acquired among the Swedes, 


gave him an opportunity of changing the religious ſyſtem of that coun- 


try, and the exerciſe of the Roman catholic religion was prohibited, under 
the ſevereſt penalties, (which have never yet been relaxed) in the year 154. 
Inſtead of a Gothic ariſtocracy, the moſt turbulent of all governments, 
and when empoiſoned by religious tyranny, of all governments the moſt 


wretched, Sweden in this manner became a regular monarchy, The happy 


effects of this change were ſoon viſible. Arts and manufaQures were eſta- 
bliſned and improved; navigation and commerce began to flouriſh ; let- 
ters and civility were introduced; and a kingdom, known only by name 


tain weight in all public treaties or deliberations, 


to the reſt of Europe, began to be known by its arms, and to have a cer- 


Guſtavus, after a glorious reign, died in 1559; while his eldeft fon, 


Eric, was preparing to embark for 2 to marry queen Elizabeth. 
Under Eric, who ſucceeded his fa 
count and baron were introduced into Sweden, and made hereditary.- 


Eric's miſerable and cauſeleſs jealoufyof his brothers, forced them to take 


up arms, and the ſenate ſiding with them, he was depoſed in 1 566. His 
brother John ſucceeded him, and entered into a ruinous war with Ruſſia. 


John attempted, by the advice of his queen, to re-eſtabliſh the catholic 


religion in Sweden; but though he made ſtrong efforts for that purpoſe, 


and even reconciled himſelf to the pope, he was oppoſed by his brother | 


Charles, and the ſcheme proved ineffectual. John's ſon, Sigiſmund, was, 

however, choſen king of Poland in 1587, upon which he endeavoured 

again to reſtore the Roman-catholic religion in his dominions, but he 
ed in 1592. 3 | 


Charles, brother to king John, was choſed adminiſtrator of Sweden ; | 


and being a ſtrenuous proteftant, his nephew, Sigiſmund, endeavoured to 

drive him from the adminiſtratorſhip, but without effect; till at laſt he 
and his family were excluded from the ſucceſſion of the crown, which was 
conferred upon Charles. The reign of Charles, through the practices of 
Sigiſmund, who was himſelf a powerful prince, and at the head of a 
great party both in Sweden and Ruſſia, was turbulent; which gave the 
Danes encouragement to invade Sweden. Their conduct was checked by 


the great Guſtavus Adolphus, though then a minor, and heir apparent 
to Sweden. Upon the death of his father which had happened in 1611, 


he was declared of age by the ſtates, though then only in his eighteenth 


year. Guſtavus, ſoon after his acceſſion, found himſelf, through the 


power and intrigues of the Poles, Ruſſians, and Danes, engaged in a war 
with all his neighbours, under infinite diſadvantages, all which he ſur- 
mounted. He narrowly miſſed being maſter of Ruſſia; but the Ruſſians 
were ſo tenacious of their independency, that his ſcheme was baffled. In 
1617, he made à peace, under the mediation of James I. of England, 


by which he recovered Livonia, and four towns in the prefecture of No- 


vogorod, with a ſum of money beſides. a hy 

The ideas of Guſtavus began now to extend. He had ſeen a vaſt deal 
of military ſervice, and he was aſſiſted by the councils of La Gardie, one 
of the beſt generals and wiſeſt ſtateſmen of his age. His troops, by per- 
petual war, had become the beſt diſciplined and moſt warlike 1n Europe ; 


and he carried his ambition farther than hiſtorians are willing to — ; 


Fi 


er, Guſtavus Vaſa, the titles of 
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ſleadge. The princes of the houſe of Auftria were, it is certain, Girly je- 


lous of his enterpriſing ſpirit, and ſupported his ancient implacable ene- 


my Sigiſmund, whom Guftavus defeated ; and in 1627, he formed the 
fiege of Dantzic, in Which he was unſucceſsful ; but the attempt, which 
was defeated only by the ſudden riſe of the Viſtula, added fo much to his 


military character, that the proteſtant cauſe placed him at the head of the 
confederacy for reducing the houſe of Auſtria. His life, from that time, 
was 2 continued chain of the moſt rapid and wonderful ſucceſſes; even 
the mention of each would exceed our bounds. It is ſufficient to fay, 


that after taking Riga and over-running Livonia, he entered Poland, 
where he was victorious ; and from thence, in 1630, he landed in Pome. 


rania, drove the Germans out of Mecklenburgh, defeated the famous 
count Tilly, the Auſtrian general, who was till then thought invincible; 

and over-ran Franconia, pon the defeat and death of Tilly, Wallen- 
ſtein, another Auſtrian general of equal reputation, was appointed to 
command againſt Guſtavus, who was killed upon the plain of Lutzen, 
after gaining a battle; which, had he ſurvived, would probably have put 
a period to the Auftrian greatneſs. 5 | 


The amazing abilities of Guſtavus Adolphus, both in the cabinet and 
the field, never appeared ſo fully as after his death. He left behind him 


a ſet of generals, trained by himſelf, who maintained the glory of the 
Swediſh army with moſt aſtoniſhing valour and ſucceſs. The names of 
duke Bernard, Bannier, Torſtenſon, Wrangel, and others, and their 
rodigious actions in war, never can be forgotten in the annals of Europe. 
t is uncertain, what courſe Guſtavus would have purſued, had his life 


been prolonged, and his ſuccefles continued; but there are the ſtrongeſt 
reaſons to believe that he had in his eye ſomewhat more than the relief of - 


the proteſtants, and the reſtoration of the Palatine family. His chancel. 
lor, -Oxenſtiern, was as conſummate a politician as he was a warrior; 
and during the minority of his daughter Chriſtina, he managed the affairs 
of Sweden with ſuch ſucceſs, that ſhe in a manner dictated the peace of 
Weſtphalia, which threw.the affairs of Europe into a new ſyſtem. © 

Chriſtina was but ſix years of age when her father was killed. She re- 
ceived a noble education; but her fine genius took an uncommon, and 
indeed romantic turn. She invited to her court Deſcartes, Salmaſtus, 
and other learned men; to whom ſhe was not, however, extremely libe- 
ral. - She expreſſed a value for Grotius ; and ſhe was an excellent judge 
of the polite arts: but illiberal and indelicate in the choice of her pri- 


vate favourites. She at the ſame time diſcharged all the duties of her 


high ſtation ; and though her generals were baſely betrayed by France, 
mne continued to ſupport the honour of her crown. Being refolved not to 
marry, ſhe refigned her crown to her couſin, Charles Guſtavus, ſon to 


the duke of Deux Bonts, in 1654. OR | 

Charles had great ſucceſs againſt the Poles: he drove their king, John 
Cafimir, into Sileſia; and received from them an oath of allegiance, 
which, with their uſual inconſtancy, they broke. His progreſs upon the 
ice againſt Denmark, has been already mentioned; and he died of 2 
fever in 1660. His ſon and ſucceſſor, Charles XI. was not five years of 
age athis father's death: and this rendered it neceſſary for his guardians 
. to conclude a peace with their neighbours, by which the Swedes gave up 
the-iſlands of Bornholm, and Drontheim, in Norway. All differences 
were accommodated at the ſame time with Ruſſia and Holland; and 
Sweden continued to make a very reſpeQable figure in the affairs of 
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Europe. When Charles came to be of age, he received à ſubſidy from 
the French king, Lewis XIV. but perceiving the liberties of Europe to bs 
in danger from that monarch's ambition, he entered into the alliance - 
with England and Holland againſt him. He, afterwards joined with 
France againſt the houſe of Auſtria ; but being beaten' in Germany at 
Felim-Bellin, a powerful confederacy was formed againſt him, The 
elector of Brandenburgh made himſelf maſter of the Swediſh Pomerania; 
the biſhop of Munſter over-ran' Bremen and Verden, and the Danes took 
Wiſmar, and ſeveral places in Schonen. They were afterwards beaten ;: 
and Charles, by the treaty of St. Germains, which follawed. that of 


Nimeguen, recovered all he had loſt, except ſome places in Germany. 


He then married Ulrica Leonora, the king of Denmark's ſiſter, but 
made a very bad uſe of the ere he had regained ; for he enſlaved 
and beggared his le, that he might render his power deſpotic, and 
his army formidable. The ſtates loſt all their powers and Sweden was 
reduced to the condition of Denmark. He ordered the brave Patkul, 
who was at the head of the Livonian deputies, to loſe his head and his 
right-hand, for the boldneſs of his remonſtrance in favour of his country- 
men, but he ſayed himſelf by flight; and Charles became fo conſiderable 
a power, that the conferences for a general peace at Ryſwic were opened 
under his mediation. / 25 „ 
Charles XI. died in 1697, and was ſucceeded by his minor ſon, the 
famous Charles XII. The hiſtory of no prince is better known than 
that of this hero. His father's will had fixed the age of his majority to 
eighteen, but it was ſet aſide for an earlier date by the 1 of 
count Piper, who became thereby his firſt miniſter. Soon after his acceſ- 
fion, the kings of Denmark and Poland, and the czar of Muſcovy, formed 
a powerful confederacy againſt him, encouraged by the mean opinion 
they had of his youth and abilities. He, made head againſt them all ; 
and beſieging Aer n, he dictated the peace of Travendahl to his 
Daniſh majeſty, by which the duke of Holſtein was re-eſtabliſhed in his 
dominions. The czar Peter was at this time ravaging Ingria, at the head 
of 80,000 men; and had beſieged Narva. The army of Charles did not 
exceed 20,000 men; but ſuch was his impatience, that he advanced at 
the head of 8,000, entirely routed the main, body of the Ruſſians, and 
raiſed the ſiege. Such were his ſucceſſes, and ſo numerous his priſoners, 
that the Ruſſians attributed his actions to necromancy. Charles from 
thence marched into Saxony, where his warlike atchievements equalled, 
if they did not excel, thoſe of Guſtavus Adolphus. He dethroned Au- 
guſtus king of Poland: but he ſtained all his laurels, by putting the 
brave count Patkul to a death equally painful and ignominious. He 
raiſed Staniſlaus to the crown of Poland; and his name carried with it 
fuch terror, that he was courted by all the powers of Europe ; and among 
others, by the duke of Marlborough, in the name of queen Anne, 
amidſt the full career of her ſucceſſes againft France. His ſtubbornneſs 
and implacable diſpoſition, however, was ſuch, that he cannot be con- 
ſidered in a better light than that of an illuſtrious madman ; for he loſt, in 
the battle of Pultowa, which he fought in his march to dethrone the czar, 
more than all he had gained by his victories. His brave army wastuined,. 
and he was forced to take rugs among the Turks at Bender. His actions 
, in to defend himſelf with zoo Swedes againſt zo, ooo 
Turks, prove him to have been worſe than frantic. The Turks found it, 
however, convenient, for their affairs, to ſet him at liberty. But his 
misfortunes did not cure his military madneſs ; and after his return to 


s 
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his dominions, he proſecuted his revenge againſt Denmark, till he w: 


killed by a cannot-ſhot, at the fiege of Fredericſhal, in Norway, belong. 
ng to the Danes, in 1718, when he was-no more than thirty-ſix years 
Charles XII. was ſucceeded, as I have already mentioned, by his ſiſter, 
the princeſs Ulrica Eleonora, wife to the hereditary prince of Heſſe. We 
have already ſeen in what manner the Swedes recovered their liberties ; 
and giyen the ſubſtance of the capitulation ſigned by the queen and her 
huſband, when they entered upon the exerciſe of government. Their 
firſt care was to make a peace with Great-Britain ; which the late king 
intended to have invaded. The Swedes then, to prevent their farther 
loſſes by. the progreſs of the Ruſſian, the Daniſh, the Saxon, and other 
arms, made many great ſacrifices to obtain peace from thoſe powers. The 
.. French, however, about the year 1738, formed a dangerous party in the 

kingdom, under the name of the Hats ; which not only broke the inter. 
nal quiet of the kingdon, but led it into a ruinous war with Ruſſia. 
Their Swediſh majeſties having no children, it was neceſſary to ſettle the 


ſucceſſion; eſpecially as the duke of Holſtein was deſcended from the 


e's eldeſt ſiſter, and was, at the ſame time, the preſumptive heir to 
e empire of Ruſſia. Four competitors appeared; the duke of Holſtein 
Gottorp; — Frederic of Heſſe-Caſſel, nephew to the king; the 
prince of Denmark, and the duke of Deux-Ponts. The duke of Hol- 
ſtein would have carried the election, had he not embraced the Greek 
religion, that he might mount the throne of Ruſſia. The czarina inter- 
poſed, and offered to reſtore all the conqueſts ſhe had made from Sweden, 
excepting a ſmall diſtrict in Finland, if the Swedes would receive the 
duke of Holſtein's uncle, Adolphus Frederic, biſhop of Lubec, as their 
hereditary prince and ſucceſſor to their crown. This. was , * to; and 
a peace was concluded at Abo, under the mediation of his 
majeſty, This —_ was ſo firmly adhered to by the czarina, that his 
Daniſh majeſty thought proper to drop all the effects of his reſentment, 


and the indignity done his ſon. The prince-ſucceflor married the princeſs 


Ulrica, third ſiſter to the king of Pruſſia; and in 175 1 entered into the 


. of his new dignity, which proved to him a crown of thorns. 


hrough a ſtrange medley of affairs, and views of intereſt, the French 
have vaſt influence in all the deliberations of the Swediſh ſenate, who of 
late have been little better than penſioners to that crown. The intrigues 
of the ſenators forced Adolphus to take part in the late war againſt 
Pruſſia; but as that war was Ve 
to the king of Sweden, the nation neyer made ſo mean an appearance ; 
and upon Ruſſia's making peace with the king af Pruſſia, the Swedes 
likewiſe made their peace, upon the terms of leaving things as they ſtood 


at the beginning of the war. Auguſtus died diſpirited in 1771, after . 


turbulent reign of twenty years, and was ſucceeded by his ſon, Guſtavus, 
Whoſe wiſdom and courage bids fair to revive the glory of the Swediſh 
name. The reader, from what has been already premiſed, can be at no 
loſs to know the ſequel of che Swediſh hiſtory to this preſent time. Being 


no longer fettered in the operations of government, it is to be hoped that 


his majeſty will apply himſelf to the true intereſts of his country, and 
with the ready concurrence of a brave and free people, prove an invin- 
cible barrier agaitiſt the ambitious ſchemes of Ruſſia in the North. 


* Guſtarns, of Holſtein-Gottorp, king of Sweden, was born in 1746, married 1766, to 


the princeſs royal of Denmark, and ſuccecded his father in 1771. His brothers and lifter 


are, 1. Charles, born in 1748. 2. Frederick Adolphut, born in 1750. 3+ Sophia 


Alberüna, born in 1753. 


Britannic , 


agreeable not only to the people, but alſo 
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MUSCOVY,-oz 2A RUSSIAN EMPIRE | 
-. 4 MUROPE 4200 RESI TTY 


$1TUATION AND EXTENT OF THE RusSIAN EMPIRE IN EyROPS,. 
py. . Degrees. 
Length 1500 | 23 and 65 eaſt long. 
Breadth 1100 between 15 and Me. north = | 
D1v1s10Ns 0 Cc ORDING to the moſt authentic accounts of this 
AND NAME, . mighty empire, it conſiſts of fifteen Om Voltaire 
ſays fixteen) provinces or governments; beſides part of Carelia, Eſthonia, 
Ingria, Livonia, and part of Finland, which were conquered from Swe- 
den ; alſo the duchy of Courland in Poland, of which the empreſs of Ruſ. 
ſia has now the entire diſpoſal. | . | | 
The following table will give ſome idea of the Ruſſian empire properly 
ſo called, or Ruſſia in Europe, with its acquiſitions from Sweden in the 
preſent century. But in ſurveying the Ruſſian empire in its moſt exten- 
five fenſe, we muſt alſo include all thoſe new acquiſitions in Tartary, now 
known, by the name of Siberia; the whole comprehending the northern 
of Europe and Aſia, ſtretching from the Baltic and Sweden on the 
weſt, to Kamtſchatka and the Eaſtern Ocean ; and on the north, from 
the Frozen Ocean to the forty-ſeventh degree of latitude, where it is 
bounded by Poland, Little Tartary, Turkey, Georgia, the Euxine and 
Caſpian Seas, Great Tartary, Chineſe 'Tartary, and other unknown 
regions in Aſia, 19 „„ | | GR 
The country now compriſed under the name of Ruſſia or the Ruſſias, 
is of a greater extent than all the reſt of Europe, or than the Roman 
empire 1n the zenith of its power, or the empire of Darius ſubdued b 
| Alexander, or both put together, as may be ſeen by turning to the table, 
p. 33, to which we may add the authority of Voltaire. | 


* 


of this empire, is but lately acquired; and is ſtill ſo doubtful, that it is 


Ruſſian Empire] Square „„ 
| in Europe. Miles. | Chief Cities. : 
” F Rul, or Mut 784,650{1160 Moscow.” Tn 
I Belgorod, | 72,900 Waroneta. 5 
Greek Church Bon Coſſack 57,000 Panchina, | 
|] Uk. Coflack 45,000 Kiow. 3 
Lapland | 72,000 270|Kola, | : | 
Conquered ( Ruſ. Finland 41, 3 10 c| ybußgß. | PY 
. f Livonia 21,525 Riga. 5 8 a | 
knce 1700. : A . . i N. Lat, 60, 1 
| a Hs Ingria 1 9,100 PETERSBURG, « © Long, a0 
WWKES: __Total—[1,163,485| LOC Be 
The reader, however, is to obſerve, that the knowledge the public has 


very difficult to fix even the limits between the European and Aſiatic 
Ruſſia. As to the names of Ruſſia and Muſcovy, by which this empire 
is arbitrarily called, they probably are owing to the ancient inhabitants, 
the Rufli, or Boruſſi, and the river Moſca, upon which the ancient capital 
Moſcow was built; but of this we know nothing certain. 


- 


CLIMATE, | 


Rn 5 
Crinarz, 301, PRO-Y In the ſouthern parts of Ruſſia, or Muf:' 
DUCTIONS, VEGETABLES, | cor, the longeſt day does not exceed 
MINES, AND MINERALS. ] fifteen hours and a half; whereas in the 
moſt northern, the ſun is ſeen in ſummer two months aboye the horizon. 
The reader Tom this will naturally conclude, that there is in Muſcayy a 
vaſt diverſity of ſoil as well as climate, and that the extremes of both are 
to be ſeen and felt in this vaſt empire. The quickneſs of vegetation here, 
is pretty much the ſame as has been deſcribed in Scandinavia. The ſnow. 
is the natural manure of Ruſſia, where grain grows in plenty, near Po- 
land, and in the warmer provinces. The bulk of the people, however, 
are miſerably fed; the ſoil produces a vaſt number of muſhrooms for their 
ſubſiſtence; and, in ſome places, beſides oaks and firs, Ruſſia yields rhu- 
barb, flax, hemp, paſtpre for cattle, wax, honey, rice, and melons. 
The boors are particularly careful in the cultivation of honey, which 
yields them plenty of metheglin, their ordinary drink ; they likewiſe 
extract a ſpirit from rye, which they prefer to brand. 
That a great part of Ruſſia was populous in former days, is not to be 
diſputed ; though it is equally certain, that the inhabitants, till lately, 
were but little acquainted with agriculture ; and ſupplied the place of 
bread, as the inhabitants of Scandinavia do now, with a kind of ſaw. {| 
duſt and a preparation of fiſh-bones. Peter the Great, and his ſucceſſors, 
down to the preſent empreſs, have been 2: incredible pains to introduce 
agriculture into their dominions ; and though the foil is not every where 
proper for corn, yet its vaſt fertility in ſome provinces, bids fair to make 
rain as common in Ruſſia, as it is in the ſouthern countries of Europe. 
he vaſt communication, by means of rivers, which the inland parts of 
that empire have with each other, ſerve to ſupply one province with thoſe 
products of the earth in which another may be deficient. As to mines 
and minerals, they are as plentiful in Ruſſia as in Scandinavia; and the 
people are daily improving in working them.“ 1 5 
MovunTains, RIVERS, FORESTS, J Reuſſia is, in general, a flat, level 
AND FACE Or THE COUNTRY. J country, except toward the north, 
where lie the Zimnopoias mountains, thought to be the famous Montes 
Riphæi of the ancients, now called the Girdle of the Earth. And here we 
may obſerve, that from Peterſburg to Pekin, one ſhall hardly meet with 
a mountain on the road through Independent Tartary; and from Peterſ- 
burg to the north part of France, by the road of Dantzic, Hamburg, 
and Amſterdam, we do not perceive even the ſmalleſt hill. 
The moſt conſiderable rivers are the Wolga, which, after traverſing the 
eateſt part of Muſcov.', and winding a courſe of 3000 Engliſh miles, 
— itſelf into the Caſpian ſea: it is not only reckoned the largeſt, 
but one of the moſt fertile rivers in Europe: it produces all kinds of 


Ffm, ang fertilizes all the lands on each fide with the richeſt trees, fruits, 


and vegetables; and it · is remarkable, that in all this long courſe there 
is not a fingle cataract to intèrrupt the navigation. By means of this 
noble ſtream, the city of Moſcow preſerves a communication not only 
with all the ſouthern parts of Ruſba, but even with Perſia, Georgia, 
Tartary, and other countries bordering on the Caſpian ſea. The Don, or 
Tanais, which divides the moſt eaſterp part of Ruſſia from Aſia; and in 
its courſe towards the eaſt; comes ſo near the Wolga, that the late czar 
| had undertaken to have cut a communication between them by means of 
a canal: this grand project, however, was defeated by the -irruptions of 
the Tartars. This river, excluſive of its turnings and — dif- 
| | . arges 
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Nene leg 


from its riſe. The Boriſthenes, or Dnieper, which is likewiſe one of the 
largeſt rivers of Europe, runs through Lithuania, the co of the Za- 
rog Coſſacks, and that of the Nagaiſch Tartars, which falls into the 
— or Black Sea, near Oczakaw ; it has thirteen cataracts within à 
ſmall diſtagee, ; . 5 OY 


inhabitants they contain be called Chriſtians rather than Pagans. _ 
ANIMALS, QUADRUPEDS, BIRDS, | Theſe do not differ greatly from 
FISHBS, AND INSECTS. _ th 


ww. 


creature it can maſter: they are ſaid to be produced chiefly in the fir tree 
foreſts, The hyznas, bears, wolves, foxes, and other creatures already 
deſcribed, art their furs for cloathing the inhabitants; but the furs of 
the black foxes, and ermine, are more valuable in Ruſſia than elſewhere, 


: The dromedary and camel were formerly almoſt the only beaſts of burden 

XK known in many parts of Ruſſia, - Czar Peter encouraged a breed of large 

f horſes for war and 2 but thoſe employed in the ordinary pur. 
£ oſes of life are but ſmall ; as are their cows and ſheep, which they ſalt 
, or their winter provifions, „ 5 
i We know of few or no birds in Ruſſia, that have not been already de: 
* ſeribed. The ſame may be ſaid of fiſhes; only the Ruſſians are better pro- 

6 vided than their neighboyrs are with ſturgeon, cod, ſalmon, and belagas; | 
* the latter reſemble a ſturgeon, and is from 13 to 15 feet in length ; its 
fleſh is white and delicious. Of the roe of the ſturgeon and the belaga, 
3 the Ruſſians make the famous cavęhr; ſo much eſteemed for its richneſs 
E and flayour, that it is often ſent jn Ta to crowned heads 


PoppLATION, e Nothing can be more injudicious, oy 
el AND CUSTOMS. remote from truth, than the accounts we 


which, they think, does not exceed, at moſt, ſeven millions, It is ſur- 


es ping cha ſuch a miſtake ſhould haye continued ſo long, when we con- 
10 hder the immenſe armies brought into the field by the ſovereigns of Ruſ- 
l. (, and the bloody wars they maingained in Afig and Europe, Mr. Vol- 


producing a lift, taken in 4747, of all the males who paid the capitation or 


” Jollen and which amouns to 6,646,399. In this number arc inclued 
. | oysand old men; but girls and women are not reckoned, nor boys horn 

e of between the 2 of one regiſter of the lands and another. Now, if 
s ve only reckon triple the number of heads ſubject to be taxed, including 
en women and girls, we ſhall ſind near 20, ooo, ooo of ſouls, To this account - 
bis Iz be adde ed 350,009 ſoldiers, and 209,009 nobility and clergy; and 
5 forejgners of all kinds, who are 8 from the poll-tax ; as 

: allo EN Mr. Voltaire) the inhabitants of the conquered countries, 
* aanely, Livonia, Eſthonza, Ingria, Carelia, and a part of Finland; the 
iin Ilrine, and the Pon Coflacs, the Calmycs, ad other Tartars; the 
, if" ="icdes, the Laplanders, the Oftiacs, aug all the idolatrous people of 
"of ber, 2 2 greater extent than China, are not included in this 

s of it, Upon the whole, this writer does ate hag Mr; he affirms, 


ax the inhabitants of Ruſſia do not amount to fewer than 24,900,000. 
enn n 245909) hs 
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chirges iefelf into the Palus Metis, or fea of Afoph, about 400 miles 


As to forens, they abound in this extenſive country; and the northern 
and north-eaſtern provinces are in a manger deſert : nor can the few _ 


* Thoſe deſcribed in the Scandina- 
vian provinces; to which we muſt refer the reader, The lynx, famous 
for its piercing eye, is a native of this empire, and makes prey of every  _ 


tare is, perhaps, the firſt author who has attempted to undeceive the 
public in this reſpect; and has done it upon very authentic grounds, by 
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As her imperial majeſty of all the Rees many of the coun. 
tries from whence the prodigious fwarms of barbarians who overthrew. 

the Roman empire iſſued, there is the ſtrongeſt reaſon to believe, that her 
dominions muſt have been better peopled 1 than they are at 
preſent; 24, ooo, ooo being but a thin population for the immenſe tracts of 
- country ſhe poſſeſſes. As the like decreaſe of inhabitants is obſervable in 


many other ow of the globe, we are to look for the reaſo.r in natural 
cauſes, whi 


ch we cannot diſcuſs here. Perhaps the introduction of the 
ſmall-pox, and the venereal difeaſe, may have affiſted in the depopulation; 
and it 1s likely, that the n a quantity of ſtrong and ſpirituous li. 
quors, conſumed by the inhabitants of the north, is unfriendly to ge- 
r 85 „ Ed 
The Ruffians, properly fo called, are in general a perſonable people, 
hardy, vigorous, and patient of labour, eſpecially in — geld, 90 an b. al 
credible degree. Their complexions differ little from thofe of the Enyliſh pe 
or Scots; but the women think that an addition of red heightens their ob 
beauty. Their eye · ſight ſeems to be defective, occaſioned, probably, by thi 
the ſnow, which, for ſo long a time of the year is continually preſent ts 
their eyes. Their officers and ſoldiers always poſſeſſed a large ſhare of 
paſſive valour ; but in the late war with the king of Pruſſia, they proved a 
active as any troops.in Europe. They are implicitly ſabiniffve to diſ. 
- cipline, let it be ever ſo ſevere; and on ſuch occaſions they appear to be 
void of the ſenſations to which other people are fubject, eſpecially in the 
meanneſs of their repaſts, and hardneſs of their fare. 
Before the days of Peter the Great, the Ruffians were barbarous, 1gno- 
rant, mean, and much addicted to drunkenneſs; no fewer than 4000 
brandy-ſhops have been reckoned in Moſcow. Not only the common 
people, but many of the boyars, lived in a continued ſtate of idleneſ 


er. As oe a 


. 2 


and intoxication; and the moſt complete objects of miſery and barbariy | 
preſented themſelves upon the ſtreets, while the court of Moſcow was by in pt 
far the moſt ſplendid of any upon the globe. The czar and the grandes by p 
dreſſed after the moſt ſuperb Aſiatic manner; and their magnificence ex life. 
ceeded every idea that can be conceived from modern examples. The Pu 
earl of Carliſle, in the account of his embaſſy, ſays that he could fe varie! 
nothing but gold and . ſtones in the robes of the czar and hi i ond 
 courtiers. The manufaQures, however, of thoſe, and all other luxurie, upon 
were carried on by Italians, Germans, and other foreigners. Peter ſn iſto the 
the bulk of his ſubjects, at his acceflion to the throne, little better tha dreds, 


beaſts of burden to. ſupport the pomp of the court. He forced his gret lately 
men to lay afide their long robes, and dreſs in the European manner; are ex 
And he even obliged the laity to cut off their beards. The other improve the pr; 
ments, in Cn and the arts, which he made; ſhall be mentioned elfe, tie gr 
Where. The Ruffians, before his days, had not a ſhip upon their coals. back is 
+ They had no conveniencies for travelling, no pavements in their ftreets from a 
no places of public diverſion; and they entertained a ſovereign con largeo! 
tempt for all improvements of the mind. At preſent, a French or Englib ſhould 
-» gentleman may make a ſhift to live as comfortably and fociably in Ru boring 
fia, as in any other part of Europe. Their, ſtoves which they make ul cutting 
of, diffuſe a more equal and genial warmth than our grates and chin: ibited 
nies. Their polite aſſemblies have, ſince the acceſſion of the preſent thoſe t 
'empreſs, been put undex proper regulations; and few of the ancien feeling; 
uſages remain, but ſuff as ate of public utility, and adapted to d Tra 
nature cf their country. It is, kdwever, to be obferved, that — to R 
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D 107 
ſtanding the ſeverity of Peter, and the prudence of ſucceeding goyern- 
nents, drunkenneſs ſtill continues among all ranks; nor are even prieſts 
or ladies aſhamed of it on holidays. | e hee Sn 

' Dazss.] People of diſtiction in Ruſſia now dreſs, as nearly as the 
7 climate will admit, after the Engliſh and French manner. The common 
people are cloathed mon coats, made of dreſt ſheeps ſkins, with the 

wool towards their bodies. Theſe are admirably adapted to the climate, 
and coſt only nine ſhillings. They alſo uſe a coarſe cloth, in which the 
ſwaddle their legs and feet: this is ſecured by a cord of reeds, their ſandals 
being alſo of the ſame material. Their caps are lined with fur and cover 
their ears and neck as well as their heads. They wear ſaſhes. round their 
waiſt, and double gloves, one of woollen and the other of leather, which 
take in the hand without any diſtinction, except the thumb; and theſe are 
alſo an eſſential part of their cloathing. The women, beſides their 
petticoats, wear ſheep ſkins as. well as the men. The reader will pleaſe to 
obſerve that this, or what comes very near it, is the general dreſs of all 
the northen nations of Europe and Aſia. 


4 FunERALS.] The Ruſſians entertain many fantaſtic notians with 
of regard to the ſtate of departed ſouls. After the dead body is dreſt, a 
2 prieſt is hired to pray for his ſoul, to purify it with the incenſe, and to 
if. ſprinkle it with holy water, while it remains above ground, which, among 
be the better ſort, it generally does for eight or ten days. When the body 1s 
he carried to the grave, which is done with many geſticulations of ſorrow, 
be prieft produces a ticket, ſigned by the biſhop and another clergyman, 
0. ss the deceaſed's paſſport to heaven. When this is put into the coffin, 
o WY the company returns to the deceaſed's houſe, where they drown their 
100 ſorrow in intoxication ; which laſts, among the better ſort, with a few 
os intervals, for 40 days. During that time, a prieſt every day ſays prayers 
tin orer the grave of the deceaſed; for though the Ruſſians do not believe 
in purgatory, yet they imagine that their departed friend may be aſſiſted 
Jees by prayer, 1n his long journey, till the place of his deſtination after this 
ex. fe. „ 5 3 
The PUNISHMENTS, ] The Ruſſians are remarkable for the ſeyerity and 
ſer variety of their. puniſhments, which are both inflicted and endured with a 


wonderful inſenſibility. Peter the Great uſed to fuſpend the robbers 
rie, upon the Wolga, and other parts of his dominions, by iron hooks fixed 
to their ribs, on gibbets, where they writhed themſelves to death, hum 
than {MW dreds, nay, thouſands, at a time. The ſingle and double knoute were 
preat lately inflicted upon ladies, as well as men, of quality. Both of them 
mer; are excruciating ; but in the double knoute, the hands are bound behind 
rove- che priſoner's back, and the cord being fixed to a pulley, lifts him from 
tie ground, with the diſlocation of both his ſhoulders ; and then his 


oals back is in a manner ſcarified by the executioner, with a hard thong, cut 
reets, rom a wild aſs's fein. This puniſhment has-been ſo often fatal, that a 
con ſurgeon generally attends the patient, to pronounce the moment that it 
gli ſhould ceaſe. Another batbarous puniſhment practiſed. in Ruſſia is; firſt 
d boring the tongue of the criminal through with a hot iron, and then 
ce. eating it out; and even the late empreſs Elizabeth, though ſhe pro- 

lubited capital puniſhments, was forced to give way to the neceſſity of 


thoſe tortures, From theſe particulars, many. have concluded that the 
feelings of the Ruſſians are different from thoſe of mankind. in general. 
TrxaveLLING.] Among the many conveniences introduced of late 
to Ruſſia, that of travelling is pm remarkable, and the expence 
i * 8 very 


2 . 
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use 


enough to bear them. In the internal parts of Kuſlia, horſes 


that they erect a kind of coach upon the ſledges, in which they 
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very trifling. Nothing ſtrikes, either a * or a ſtranger, 


the facility with which the Ruſſians perform the longeſt and mo! pſig 


fortable journies. Like their Scandinavian neighbours, already deſciihed 
they travel in ſledges drawn by rein-deer, when the ſnow js frozen hz 


hich they travel hig 
and day; ſo that they often perform a journey of about 300 miles, ſuch 3s 
that — Peterſburg and Moſcow, in three days At three hs 
Her imperial majeſty, in her journies, is drawn in a houſe, which co - 
tains a bed, a table, chairs, and other conveniencies, for four people, by 
24 poſt horſes ; and the houſe itſelf is fixed ona fledge, © 
CossAcs, AND OTHER NA- As the preſent ſubjects of the Ryſ. 
TONS SUBJECT TO Russ1a. J ſian empire, in its moſt extenſive 


ſledges; and the ſledge-way, towards February, becomes ſo well 10 


ſenſe, are the deſcendents of many different people, and 11 
T cha- 


gious tracts of country, ſo we find among them a vaſt variety o 
rafter and manners; and the great reformations introduced of late years, 
as well as the diſcoveries made, render former acounts. to be but little 


depended upon. Many of the Tartars, who inhabit large por tons of 


the Ruſſian dominions, now live in fixed houſes, and villages, cultivate 
the land, and pay tribute like other ſubjects. Till lately, they were not 
admitted into the Ruſſian armies ; but they now make excellent ſoldiers. 
Other Ruſſian Tartars retain their old wandering lives. Both ſides of the 


Wolga are inhabited by the Zeremiſſes and Morduars ; a peaceable 


induftrious people. The Baſkirs are likewiſe fixed inhabitants of the tract 
that reaches from Caſan to the frontiers of Siberia; and have certain pri- 
vileges, of which they are tenacious. The wandering Calmucs occupy 
the reſt of this tract to Aſtracan and the fronties of the Uſbecs; and in 


conſideration of certain preſents they receive from her imperial majeſty, 


they ſerve in her armies without pay, but are apt to plunder equally 
friends as foes. Des | | TY 
As the Coſſacs make now a figure in the military hiſtory of Europe, 


ſome account of them may not be unacceptable. They were vrigipally 


Poliſh peafants, and ſerved in the Ukrain as a militia againſt the Tar. 
tars. Being oppreſſed by their unfeeling lords, a part of them remeved 
to the uncultivated banks of the Don, or Tanais, and there eſtabliſhed 
a colony. They were ſoon after joined, in 1637, by two other detach- 
ment of their countrymen ; and they reduced Aſoph, which they were 
obliged to abandon. to the Turks, after laying it in aſhes. They next 
ut themſelves under the protection of the Ruſſians, built Circaſky, on a 
ifland in the Don; and their poſſeſſions, which conſiſted of 39 towns on 
both ſides that river, reached from Ribnah to Aſoph. They there lived 
In a fruitful country, which they took care to cultivate ; and they were ſo 
wedded to their original cuſtoms, that they were little better than nominal 
ſubjects to the czars, till the time of Peter the Great: They profeſſed tht 
Greek religion; their inclinations were warlike, and occaſionally fervel 
againſt the Tartars and Turks on the Palus Mzotis 
The internal government of the Coſſacs approaches very near to the 
ideas we forin of that of the ancient Germans, as deſcribed by Tacitus 
The captains and officers of the nation chuſe a chief, whom they cal 
kauptman, and he reſides at Circaſky ; but this choice is confirmed bf 


 theczar; and the hauptman holds his authority during life. He acts at 


ſuperior over the other towns of the 'nation, each of which þ omen _ 
RY — | : | 0 me” a — 2 ep 


S 


{parate! commonwealth, governed by its own havptman, Who is choſen 


annually. They ſerve ip war, in confideration of their enjoying their laws 

| and liberties. "The indeed have ſeveral times rebelled, for which they 
ſuffered ſeverely under Peter the Great. But the Ruffian yoke was ſo much 
9 eaſier than that of the Poles, that in 165 4, the Coffacks of the Ukrain put 
J themfelves likewiſe under the protection of Ruſſia, They complained, 

; however, that their liberties had been invaded; and in the war between 

$ Charles XII. and Peter, their hauptman, Mazeppa, joined the former; 

4 but he found himſelf unable to fulfil the magnificent promiſes he had 

- made to Charles. He brought over, however, ſome of the Zaparovian _ 
y Coſſacs, who are ſettled about the falls of the river Nieper, but moſt of 
them were cut in pieces. | | oe 3 | 
. The Ruſſians were formerly noted for ſo ſtrong an attachment to theit 

e native ſoil, that they ſeldom viſited foreign parts. This, however, was 
my only the conſequence of their pride and ignorance; for Ruſſian nobility, 
- belles thoſe who are in a public character, are now found at every court 

$, in Europe, Her imperial majeſty even intereſts herſelf in the education 
le of young men of quality, in the knowledge of the world, and foreign 
of ſervices, particularly that of the Britiſh fleet. No people have ſhewn a 
te greater Sts ſpirit than the Ruſſians ; witneſs the diſcovery..of _ 
zot Kamtſchatka, a country fo little known, that it is doubtful to what quar- 
TS, ter of the globe it pertains ; but it certainly bids the faireſt country in the 
the world to gre] reins; to America; and-perhaps it may ſoon. appear, 
ble that the Kamtſchadales and Americans are the ſa ne. 
alt They ſeem to be of Tartar original; and before they were humanized, 
pri- their appearance and manners partook ſtrongly of thoſe of the Eſquimaux 
up) in North America, The beſt account we have of Kamtſchatka is. from 


d in Mr. Steller and Mr. Kraſheninicoff, the latter of whom publiſhed their 
lu, diſcoveries, under the ſanction of the Peterſburg academy. 50 


ally The Siberians, or more properly Tartars, inhabiting an unknown ex- 
tent of country in the northern parts of Aſia, are now ſubjects of Ruſſia, 
ope, and whoſe uſages deſerve to be mentioned; but we know leſs of them, than 


dave do of the Kamtſchadales. Many of them, as has been already hinted, 
u. are ſtill groſs Pagans; and their manners were ſo barbarous, that Peter the 
Great thought he could not inflict a greater puniſhment upon his capital 
iſhed enemies the Swedes, than by baniſhing them to Siberia. The effect was, 
tach- that the Swediſh officers and ſoldiers introduced European uſages and 
manufactures into the country, and thereby acquired a comfortable living. 
The Mahometan Tartars form a conſiderable part of the natives; and 
according to the lateſt accounts, nature has been ſo kind to the co 7 
thavan exile to Siberia will hereafter be but a very ſlight puniſhment. I 
this wide and forlorn region that was ſo long own to Europe, ſome 
new mines oy lately been diſcovered, which, upon their firſt opening, 
have yielded 45,000 pounds of fine filver, and which-is ſaid to have been 
obtained with little difficul — 8 9 
| R:ticion,] The eſtabliſhed religion of Ruſſia is that of the Greek 
church, the tenets of which are by far too numerous and complicated to be 
diſcuſſed here. It is ſufficient to ſay, that they deny the pope's ſupremacy ; 
and though they diſclaim image worſhip, they retain many idolatrous and 
ſuperſtitious cuſtoms. Their churches are full of pictures of ſaints whom 
they conſider as mediators. They obſerve a number of faſts and lents, ſo 
Gat they live half the year very abſtemiouſly an inſtitution which is ex- 
tremely convenient for their ſoil and climate. They have many peculiar - 
notions with regard to the * and trinity. They oblige their 


1 biſhops, | 
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than Pagans, in Siberia and the uncultivated countries. Many ill judged 
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biſhops, but not their prieſts, to celibacy. Peter the Great ſhewed his 
profound knowledge of government in nothing more than the reformation: - 
of his church. He broke the dangerous powers of the patriarch, and the 
great clergy. He declared himſelf the head of the church; and preſerved 
the ſubordinations of metropolitans, archbiſhops, and biſhops. Their prieſts 
have no fixed income, but rend for ſubſiſtence upon the benevolence of 
their flocks and hearers. Peter, after eſtabliſnin 9 this great political reform. 
ation left his clergy in full poſſeſſion of all their idle ceremonies ; nor did he 
cut off the beards of his clergy ; that impolitic attempt was reſerved for the 
late emperor, and greatly contributed to his fatal cataſtrophe.” Before 
his days, an incredible number of both ſexes were ſhut up 1n convents; 
nor has it been found prudent entirely to aboliſh thoſe ſocieties. The 
abuſes of them, howeyer, are in a great meaſure removed ; for.no male 
can become a monk till ke is turned of 30; and no female, a nun, till ſnie is 
50; and even then not without the expreſs permiſſion of their ſuperiors, 
The conquered provinces, as I have already obſerved, retain the exer- 
Ciſe of their own religion; but ſuch is the extent of the Ruſſian empire, 
that many of its ſubjects are Mahometans, and more of them no better 


attempts have been made to convert them by force, which have only 
tended to confirm them in their infidelity. Ty e 
| Lancvacs.] The common language of Ruſſia, is a mixture of the 
Poliſh and Sclavonian ; their prieſts, however, and the moſt learned of 
their clergy, make uſe of what is called modern Greek; and they who 
know that language in its purity, are at no loſs for underſtanding it in its 
corrupted ſtate. The Ruſſians have 36 letters, the forms of which have 
a ſtrong reſemblance to the old Greek alphabet. | 3 
LEARNING AND LEARNED MEN.] The Ruſſians, hitherto, have BW. 
made but an inconfiderable appearance in the republic of letters ; but the + h 
great encouragement given by their ſovereigns of late, in the inſtitution of I. ; 
academies, and other literary boards, has produced ſufficient proofs, that . 
they are no way deficient as to intellectual abilities. The papers exhibited * 
by them, at their academical meetings, have been favourably received al 
over Europe; eſpecially thoſe that relate to aftronomy, the mathematics, 
and natural philoſophy. The ſpeeches pronounced by the biſhop of Turer, 
the metropolitan of Novogorod, the vice-chancellor, and the marſhal at 
the late opening of the commiſſion for a new code of laws, are elegant and 
claſſical: and the progreſs which 3 has made in that empire ſince 
the beginning of this century, is an evidence, that the Ruſſians are a3 
E * as any of their neighbours to ſhine in the arts and ſciences. 
NIVERSITIES.] Three colleges were founded by Peter the Great at 
Moſcow ; one for claflical learning and philoſophy, the ſecond for mathe- 
matics, and the third for navigation and aſtronomy. To theſe he added a 
diſpenſary, which is a magnificent building, and under the care of ſome 
able German chemiſts and apothecaries; who furniſh medicines not only 
to the army, but all over the kingdom. And within theſe few years, Mr. 
de Shorealow, high chamberlain to the empreſs Elizabeth, daughter t9 
Peter the Great, has founded an univerſity in this city. The preſent em- 
preſs has alſo founded an univerſity at Peterſburgh, and invited ſome of the 
moſt learned foreigners in every faculty, who are provided with good fa 
laries; alſo à military academy, where the young nobility and officers 
ſons are taught the art of wa. VVT 
Ax TI pT IES AND CURIOSITIES, 1 This article affords no great 
NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL, J entertainment, as Ruſſia — 


« 4 


5 but lately been admitted into the rank of civilized nations. She can, 
g however, produce. many ſtypendous monuments of the public ſpirit of . 
be fovereigns;; particularly the canals made by Peter the Great, for the 
$ 


have for bell-ringing ; and we are told, the great bell at Moſcow, the 


largeſt in the. world, weighs 260 ton, is 19 feet high, and 23 in diameter. 
It was caſt in the reign of the empreſs Anne; but the beam on which it 
U hung being burnt, it fell, and a large peace is broke out of it; ſo that it 
3 lately lay in a manner uſeleſs. The building of Peterſburg, and raiſing it - 
e of a ſudden from a few fiſhing-huts, to be a populus and rich city, is per- 
5 haps a curioſity, hardly to be paralleled ſince the erection of the Egyptian 
F pyramids. The ſame may be {aid of the fortreſs of Kronſtradt, in the neigh- 
le bourhood of Peterſburg, which is almoſt impregnable. This fortreſs and 
M city employed, for ſome years, 300, ooo men, in laying its foundations, 
5 and driving piles, night and day; a work which no monarch in Europe 
1. peter excepted) could have executed. The whole plan, with a ve 
wy little affiſtance from ſome German engineers, was drawn by his own hand- 
4 Equally wonderful was the navy which he raiſed to his people, at the time 


when they could not be ſaid to have poſſeſſed a ſhip in any part of the 
ly globe. What is more- wonderful than all, he wrought in perſon in all 
: thoſe amazing works, with the ſame aſſiduity as if he had been a common 
he —: coor - E | * | 
CiTIES, TOWNS, PALACES, Peterſburg naturally takes the lead in 
| AND OTHER BUILDINGS. J this diviſion. It lies at the junction of 
ut the Neva with, the lake Lad already mentioned, in latitude 60; but 
the reader may have a better idea of its fituation, by being informed that 
it tands on both ſides the river Neva, between that lake and the bottom of 
w_ the Finland Gulph. In the year 1703, this city conſiſted of two ſmall 
the filing huts, on a ſpot ſo wateriſh and ſwampy, that the ground was 
| formed into nine iſlands z by which, according to Voltaire, its principal . 
hat quarters are ſtill divided, Without entering into too minute a deſcription - 


ited Bf this wonderful city, it is ſufficient to ſay, that it extends about fax - 
| all miles every way; and contains every ſtructure for magnificence, the im- 
ICS, provement of the arts, revenue, navigation, war, commerce, and the 
rer; like, that are to be found in the moſt celebrated cities of Europe. It 
TS Iny appear ſurpriſing, that the lateſt authors who treat of that country, 
and Meifer widely as to the population of Peterſburg. - Voltaire tells us, that 
ince Wi: is ſaid to contain at preſent 400, ooo ſouls, Hanway 250,000. and 


Buſching 100,000, The new ſummer palace is reckoned one of the fineſt 
pieces of architecture in Europe. In the middle of the city (which has 
neither gates nor walls) is a ſtrong, beautiful fort; and the admiralty and 
lock-yards are likewiſe well fortified, _ s, | 


ed a As Peterſburg is the emporium. of Ruſſia, the number of foreign ſhips: 
2 trading to it in the ſummer- time is ſurpriſing. In winter, 3000 one- 


borſe {ledges are employed for paſſengers in the ſtreets. It contains twenty 


Mr. Ruſſian, and four Lutheran churches, beſides thoſe of the Calviniſts and 
er 1) Monan-Catholics ; and is the ſeat of a univerſity, and ſeveral academies. 
— eterſburg is the capital of the province of. Ingria, one of Peter the 
1 reat's conqueſts from the Swedes, | vis * 

: 5 The city of Moſcow was formerly the glory of this great empire, and 


t fill continues conſiderable enough to figure among the capitals of 
rope. It ſtands, as has been already mentioned, on the river from 
hene it takes its name, in lat. 55-45, about 1414 miles north- eaſt of. 

„ op og EL 5 London; 


benefit of commerce. I, have already hinted at the paſſion the Ruſſians 


"can be only meant as to the ground it ſtands on, 
that Moſcow contains 1609 churehes and convents, and 43 places or 
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tureſque appearance, for it contains ſuch a number of gardens, es, 


lawns, and ftreams, that it ſeems rather'to he a cultivated: country than 2 


city, The ancient magnificence of this city would be incredible, were 
it not. atteſted by the moſt unqueſtionable authors: but we are to make 
great allowances for the uncultivated ſtate of the adjacent provinces, 
which might have made it appear with a greater luſtre in a travellers 
eyes, Neither Voltaire nor Buſchin gives us any ſutisfactory account of 
this capital; and little credit is to be given to the authors' who divide it 
Into regular 1 and each quarter inhabited by a different order or 
profeſſion. Buſchin ſpeakes of it as the largeſt * in Europe ; but that 

t is generally agreed, 


ſquares, Buſchin makes the merchants exchange to contain about 6000 


fine ſhops, which diſplay a vaſt parade of commerce, eſpecially to and 
from China. No city diſplays a greater contraſt than Moſcow, of mags 


nificence and meanneſs in building. The houſes of the inhabitants in 


general art miſerable timber booths; but their palaces, churches, con: 
vents, and other public edifices, are ſpacious and lofty, The Krimlin, 
or grand imperial palace, is mentioned as one of the moſt ſupurb ſtruc: 


| tures in the world: it lies in the interior circle of the city, and contains 


the old imperial palace, pleaſure-houſe, and ſtables, a vitualling-houſe, 
the palace which formerly belonged to the patriarch, nine cathedrals, five 
convents, four pariſh churches, the arſenal, with the public colleges, and 
other offices. All the churches in the Krimlin have beautiful ſpire, 
moſt. of them gilt or covered with filver : the architecture is in the Gothic 


taſte; but the inſides of the churches” are richly ornamented ; and the 


ures of the ſaints are decorated with gold, filver, and precious ſtones, 
Mention is made of the cathedral, which has no fewer than nine towers, 
covered with copper double gilt, and contains a filyer branch with forty, 


_ eight lights, ſaid to weigh 2800, pounds. A volume would ſcarcely ſuf. 


fice to recount the other particulars of this city's magnificence. It 


- ſumptuous monuments of the great dukes and czars, the magazine, the 


patriarchal palace, the exchequer, and chancery, are noble ſtruQures, 
The public is no ſtranger to the barbarous anecdote, that the czar John 
Bafilides ordered the architect of the church of Jeruſalem to be deprived 
of his eye-ſight, that he might never contrive its equal. The ſtory is 
improbable, and took its riſe from the arbitrary diſpoſition of that great 
prince. The jewels and ornaments of an image of the Virgin Mary, it 
the Krimlin church, and its other furniture, can be only equalled by what 
is ſeen at the famous Holy Houſe of Loretto in Italy. Mr. Voltaire ſay, 
that Peter, who was attentive to every thing, did not neglect Moſcow at 
the time he was building Peterſburg ; for he cauſed it to be paved, 


| adorned with noble edifices, and enriched it with manufactures. 


COMMERCE AND POLE- | I have joined theſe two articles under one 
TICAL INTERESTS. {f head; becauſe ſuch is the ſituation and 


5 firength of Ruſſia, that ſhe has nothing either to hope or to fear but fron 


commerce. It is true, her territories are acceſſible on the ſide of Poland, 
and therefore it is her intereſt to preſerve a ſtrong party in that country 
der even this 2 has commerce chiefly for its object, becauſe the 
greateſt part of the Deſſidents of Poland are the only traders in that greaſ 
country; and three-fourths of-them being of the Greek church, conſide! 


her imperial majeſty as. their patroneſs and protector: ˖ 
| | Eo” Span is ul 
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ſo that tie balance of trade is yearly 225, O00 l. fterling in 


diminiſhed, On the other hand, the advan wes | 
treaties between England and Ruffia, her imperial majeſty hat 1 | 
as 


will probably more than counterbalance all the diminution which 


xrougffts - 


g of the Ruſſian commerce, fotnier accounts are of little ſer. 


vice at this dme, becauſe of its great improvements and variation. By 
the beſt and ſureſt information, the annual exports of Ruſſia at preſent 


amouimt to 4, ooo, ooo of rubles; and her imports do not exceed ee 


This calculation, however, is ſubject to ſuch uncertainties as time alone 


can remove, ariſing from Ruſſia's commereial connections with Great 


Britain, from whom, about fourteen years ago, ſhe gained the greateſt 


part of that balance, Great Britain, however, has, within chat dme, 
given ſuch encouragement to her American colonies, and to the Scotc K. 


and Iriſh linen manufactures, that her 2 from Ruflia are greatly 


enabled to acquire upon the Caſpian ſea, and in the inland parti of 
uffian exports to Great Britain may have ſuffered, . 
Ruflia's er e and exports, in general, are many, and very valu- 
and 1 various kinds, red leather, linen and thread, 
iron, copper, ſail-cloth, hemp and flax, pitch and tar, wax, honey, tal - 
low, FAY linſeed-oil, pot-aſh, ſoap, feathers, train-oil, hogs 
briſtles, muſk, rhubarb, ſper 
timber, and alſo raw filk China and Perſia. | 
Her foreign commerce is much increaſed fince her conque 


3 * 


Sweden, eſpecially of Livonia and Ingria; and fince the eſtabliſhing of 
| her new emporium of Peterſburg, whereby her naval intercourſe with 


Europe is made much more ſhort and eafy, Fea 

Ruffiz carries on a commerce over land, by caravans, to China, chiefly 
in furs: and they bring back from thence, tea, ſilks, cotton, gold, c. 
To Bochara, near the river Oxus, in Tartary, Ruſſia ſends her own mer- 


chandize, in return for Indian ſilks, curled lamb-fkins, and ready O's | 


and alſo from the annual fair at Samarcand :. ſhe likewiſe trades to Pe 
by Aſtracan, croſs the Caſpian ſea, for raw and wrought filk. | 


- * Before the time of Peter the Great, Archangel, which lies upon the 
White ſea, was the only port of naval communication which Ruſſia h. 


with the ref of Europe; but it was ſubject to a long and tempeſtuous 
voyage. This town 1s about three Engliſh miles in length, and one in 
breadth : built all of wood, except the exchange, which is of ſtone. Not- 


withſtanding the decteaſe of the trade of Archangel, by building Peterſ- 


bur, it ſtill exports a conſiderable quantity of merchandize. 

he late and preſent empreſſes of Ruſſia were ſo ſenſible of the benefits 
ariſing to commerce through peace, that they ſeem to 3 other 
valuable intereſts to that conſideration; witneſs the ſacrifices made by the 
empreſs Elizabeth, to preſerve the tranquility of the north, in ſettling 
the Swediſh ſucceſſion ; and the moderation which her preſent majeſty 


| Obſerved in her ſon's claims upon Denmark for the duchy of Holſtein 


when her huſband died. This difference, however, if not prudently 
prevented, may, ſometime or other, kindle a general flame in the north, 

if not all over Europe. | 5 Wo 
ConsT1TUTION, LAWS, og The conſtitution and laws of Ruſſia, 
DISTINCTIONS OF, RANR. \ like thoſe of other arbitrary govern« 
ments, reſt in the breaſt of the ſovereign. The fubjects, however, had 
ſome general rules to guide them, both in criminal and civil matters, 
Wluch always took Place, when nd interpoſition of government happened 
; o ſ W 
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ti, cavear, caftor, and other drugs; 
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to ſet them aſide. The czar Alexis, who mounted the throne in 1645, 
. drew 1 code of laws: but he never could ſufficiently enforce 
them, being perpetually engaged in war, either foreign or domeſtic; ſo, 
that. they became in a manner uſeleſs or unknqwn. Even Peter the Great 
never could bring his ſubjects into that ſtate of civilization as to truſt them 
with: any law but his own will. In matters of importance, ſuch. as the 
ring and condemning his ſon to death, he generally appointed a com- 
Aiken, with ſome perſon of diſtinction at its head, for trying them; but 
this was only ta ſave the appearance of deſpotiſm ; for the commiſſioners 
always pronounced judgment according to what they knew to be his ſen. 
timents. The late empreſs, Elizabeth, made a law, but it only bound 
herſelf, that ſhe would ſuffer no capital puniſhments to be infliged in 
her. reign, Were not the fact undoubted, . polterity could not believe, 
that one of the moſt extenſive governments in the world could ſubfilt in 
peace and tranquility within itſelf under ſuch, an exception of juſtice. 
The truth is, the dreadful puniſhments incurred by delinquents, though 
not capital, were ſufficient to deter them. Upon the whole, the virtues 
* * R Wan ſovereigns, ſince Peter's time, have ſupplied the deficiency 
„ c it Toggns a 
| The Ruſſian monarchy is hereditary, but after a particular mode; for 
the ſenate and the great lords make themſelves 83 of the proximity 
of blood in their ſovereigns, as may be ſeen in their hiſtory.; The pre- 
ſent empreſs was raiſed to the throne, by being wife to the emperor, and 
mother of his ſon ; and ſhe has ſufficiently juſtiſied the partiality that has 
been. ſhewn her, by the wiſdom, patriotiſm, . and vigour of her govern- 
ment; but in nothing ſo much as in her care to give her ſubjeQs a new, 
code of laws. With this view, in 1768, ſhe aſſembled deputies from all 
the diſtricts and provinces of her dominions, ſo as to form, in effęct, a 
_ - Ruffian parliament. When they were met, they were preſented with 
inſtructions, which contained her ideas of diftribative juſtice ; and which 
do the higheſt honour to her political and, perſonal virtues. The code 
which has been drawn up, has not yet been made public, at leaſt to the 
reſt of Enrope ; but there can be no doubt that it 1s highly worthy of its 
imperial patroneſs. 3 | * 
The diſtinctions of rank form a conſiderable part of the Ruſſian con- 
ſtitution. The late empreſſes took the title of Autocratrix, which im- 
plies that they owed their dignity to no earthly power. Their ancient 
nobility were divided into knezes, or knazeys, boy ars, and vaivods. The 
knezes were 8 upon their own eſtates, till they were reduced by 
the czar; but they ſtill retain the name. The boyars were nobility under 
the knezes; and the vaivods were governors of provinces. Thoſ. titles, 
however, ſo often revived the ideas of their ancient power, that the pre- 
ſent and late empreſſes have introduced among their ſubjects the titles of 
counts and princes, and the other diſtinctions of nobility that are com- 
mon to the reſt of Europe, 2 | z EN ni 
A ſenate, compoſed of the moſt reſpectable members of the empire, 
ſtill ſubſiſts in Ruſſia; but though the empreſs treats the inſtitution with 
the higheſt regard and deference, and ſubmits the greateſt concerns of her 
empire to their deliberation, yet they are no better than her privy-coun- 
eil; and they ſeldom or never give her any advice, but ſuch as is con- 
OE YOGA nn 5 2s 
REVENUE, ARMY, partes en ng be ſaid concerning the re- 
'" AND. EXPENCEs. . { venues of this mighty empire; but they are 
T uncdoubtedly, 
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undoubtedly, at preſent, far ſaperior to what they were in former times, 
even under Peter the Great. The vaſt exertions for promoting induſtry, 

made by his ſueceſſors, eſpecially her preſent imperial majeſty, muſt have 
greatly added to their income, which can ſcarcely. be reckoned at leſs 
than four millions ſterling annually, When the reader conſidets this ſum 


relatively, that is, according to the high value of money in that empire, 


compared to its low value in Great Britain, he will find it à very con- 
fiderable revenue. That it is ſo, appears from the vaſt armies main- 


tained and paid by the late and preſent empreſß, in Germany, Poland, 
and elſewhere, when no part of the | 


money returned to Ruſſian; nor do I 
find that they received any conſiderable ſu 
bon and. Auſtria, who, indeed, were in no condition to grant them any. 


Mr. Voltaire ſays, that:in 1735, reckoning the tribute paid by the Tar-. 


tars, with all taxes and duties in money, the ſum total amounted" to 
thirteen millions of rubles (each ruble amounting to about 48. 6d. ſter- 

ling). This income was at that time ſufficient to maintain 339,500, as 

we 

army and navy of her preſent majeſty, the number and diſcipline of which 
are at leaſt equal to thoſe of hergreateſt predeceſſors, is very confiderable.- 
Her court is elegant ind magnificent; her guards and attendants ſplendid ; 

and the encouragement ſhe pives to learning, the improvement :of the 


arts, and uſeful diſcoyeries, coſts her vaſt ſums, excluſive bf her ordinary 


expenſes of ſtate; 5 75 | * 
Some of the Ruſſian revenues ariſe from monopolies ; which are often 
neceſſary in the infancy of commerce. The moſt hazardous enterprize 
undertaken by Peter the Great, was his imitating the conduct of E 1 
VIII. of England, in ſeizing the revenues of the church. He found, 
perhaps, that policy and neceſſity required that the greateſt part of them 
mould be reſtored, which was accordingly done; his great aim being to 
deprive the ue of his exceſſive power. The clergy, however, are 
taxed in Ruſſia : but the pecuniary revenues of the crown ariſe from taxes 
upon eſtates, -bagnios, bees, mills, fiſheries, and other particulars. . 
The Standing army of Ruſſia is computed at near 250,000 men, be- 
iides which the czar can always afſemble a body of 40 or 50,000 Calmucs, 
Coſſacs, and other irregular troops; and on any particular emergency 
that number can be doubled. Their fleet now amounts to near fifty ſhips 
of the line; and what would have been thought incredible fifty years 
ago, they had of late a conſiderable fleet, Ruſſian built, acting in the 
Mediterranean againſt the Turks. ft 
The Ruſſian armies are raiſed at little or no-expence *®, and while in 
their own country, ſibſiſted chiefly on proviſions furniſhed them by the 
country people, according to their internal valuation. Do 
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On my return (ſay a late traveller through Ruſſia) from Tobolſky to St. Peterſ: 
burgh, going into a houſe where I was to lodge, I found a father chained to a poſt in the 
middle of his family: by his cries, and the little regard his children paid to him, I ima- 
gined he was mad; but this was by no means the caſe. In Ruſſia, people, who are 
lent to raiſe recruits, go through all the villages, nd pitch upon the men proper for the 
ſerriee, as butchers; ia all other parts, go into the folds to mark the ſheep. This man's 


on had been ſelected for the ſervice, and made his eſcape without the father's knowledge ; * 


the father was made a priſoner in his awn houſe ; his children were his gaolers, and he was 
in daily expectat ion of receiving his ſentence. I was ſo much ſhocked with this account, 
ind with the ſcene I beheld, that I was forced to ſeck another lodging immediately. 


bſidy from the houſes of Bour-' 


ſea as land forces. The other expences, beſides the payment of the 


e 


; 
| 
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' Hisrony.] E is evident, both from ancient hiſtory and modern dif. 
coveries, that ſome of the moſt neglected · parts of the Ruſſian empire at 
preſent, were formerly rich and populous.  'The reader who. throws his 


es on a general map of Europe and Aſia, may ſee the advantages of 
. and their communication by rivers with the Black ſea, and 


the richeſt provinces in the Roman and Greek empires, In later times, 
the Aſiatic part of Ruflia bordered with Samarcand; in Tartary, once the 


capital, under Rogen khan and Tamerlane, of a far more rich and 

owerful empire, than any mentioned in hiſtory ; and nothing is more 
certain, than that the conqueſt of Ruſſia was among the laſt attempts 
made by the former of thoſe princes. We cannot with the ſmalleſt de. 


gre of probability, our conjectures, with regard to the hiſtory of 
Ru 


a, higher than the introduction of ' Chriſtianity, which happened 
about the tenth century; when a princeſs of this country, called Olha, 
is ſaid to have been baptized in Conſtantinople, and refuſed the hand of 
the Greek emperor, John Zimiſces, in marriage. This accounts for 


© he Ruffians adopting the Greek religion, and part of their alphabet, 


hotius, the famous Greek patriarch, ſent prieſts to baptiſe the Ruſſians, 
who were for ſoma time ſubje& to the ſee of Conſtantinople; but the 
Greek patriarchs afterwards reſigned all their authority over the Ruſſian 
church; and its biſhops erected themſelves into patriarchs, who were in 2 
anner independent of the civil power. It is certain, that till the 
450, the princes of Ruſſia were but very little conſidered, being chiefly 
fabjeRted by the Tartars. It was about this time, that John, or Iwan 


Baſilides, . the Tartars, and, among others, the duke of Great 


Novogorod; from whom he is ſaid to have carried 300 cart loads of gold 


and ſilver. 


try of g Tartars, ſubdued the kingdoms of Caſan and Aſtra 


can Tartary, in Abs, and annexed them to the Ruſſian dominions. By 


his cruelty, however, he obliged the inhabitants of ſome of his fineſt 
inces, particularly Livonia and Eſthonia, to throw themſelves under 


che protection of the Poles and Swedes. Before the time of this John II. 


the ſovereing of Ruſſia took the title of Welike Knez, i. e. great prince, 
great lord, or great chief; which the Chriſtian nations afterwards ren- 
dered by that of great duke. Phe title of Tzar, or as we ca llit, Czar, 

led to that of the Ruſſian ſoverigns, but it ſeems to have been of 
Perfian or Aſiatic original; becauſe at firſt it was applied only to Caſan, 
Aſtracan, and the Aſian Siberia. Upon the death of John Baſilowitz, 
the Ruffian ſucceſſion was filled up by a ſet of weak cruel princes, and 
their territories were torn in pieces by civil wars. In 1597, Boris Godor 
now, according to Voltaire, whoſe information I prefer, as it ſeems to be 
the moſt authentic, aſſaſſinated Demetri, or Demetrius, the lawful heir, 
and uſurped the throne. A young monk took the. name of Demetrius, 
pretending to be that prince, who had eſcaped from his murderers ; and 


with the aſſiſtance of the Poles, and a conſiderable party (which every 


tyrant has _ him) he drove out the uſurper, and ſeized the crown 
Himſelf, The impoſture was diſcovered as ſoon as he came to the ſove- 


reignty, becauſe the N were not pleaſed with him, and he wa 


murdered. Three other falſe Demetrius's ſtarted up one after another. 

_ Theſe impoſtures prove the deſpicable ſtate of ignorance in which the 

Nuſſians were immerged. Their country . turns a prey to the 
Poles and the Swedes; but was at length delivered by the good ſenſe - 


His grandſon, the famous John Baſilowitz II. havin cleared his coun. | 
: intrudi 
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themſelves with Acne 
archhiſhap of Roſtgw,. whoſe wife was deſeende 
heen ſent ambaſſt 


draye the Poles gut of 


Ruſſian tyrants; and there he was detained 


a youth of 15 years of age, to be the 
— for ſome Poliſh priſoners, | | 
patriarch by his ſon, he reigned in the young man's right with great 
rudence and ſucceſs. He defeated the attempts of the Poles to replace 
ladiſlaus upon the throne, and likewiſe the claims of a brother of 
Guſtavus Adolphus, king of 8weden, but ſubmited to Michael, 
without any terms. The claims of the Swedes and Poles upon Ruſſia, 
decaſioned 2 war between thoſe two google, which gave Michael a kind 
of a breathing-time.z and he made uſe of it for the benefit of his ſubjeQs. _ 
I find that ſoon after the election of Michael, James I. of England fent, 
at his invitation, Sir John Meyrick, as his ambaſſador to Ruſſia, pon 
ſome commercial affairs, and to reclaim a certain ſum of money which - 
ames had advanced to Michael, or his predeceſſors. The 1 court, | 
owever, was ſo ignorant of the affairs of that country, though a Ruſflian 
company had been then eſtabliſhed at London, that James was aRually * 
unacquainted with the czar's name and title, for he gave him no other 
denomination than that of Great Duke and Lord of Ruſſia. Three years | 


' after, James and Michael became much better acquainted ; and the 


latter concluded a commercial treaty with England, which ſhews kim to 
have been not only well acquainted with the intereſts of his own _— 
but the laws and uſages of nations. Before we take leave of Mic : 
who ſurvived his father, I am to mention the modes of the ezar's nuptials, 
which I could not introduce into the miſcellaneous cuſtoms of their ſubjeQs, 
and which are as follow. His czariſh majeſty's intention no marry bei 
known, the moſt celebrated beauties of- his dominions were ſent for tg 
court, and there entertained. They were viſited by the czar; and the moſt 
el numpital preparations were made, before the happy lady was 
declared, by ſending her magnificent jewels, and a wedding rabe. The 
reſt of the candidates were then diſmiſſed to their ſeveral homes, with 
ſuitable preſents, The name of the lady's father, who pleaſed Michael, 
was Streſchnen ; and he was loughing his own farm, when it was an- 
nounced to him, that he was father-in-law to the car. 
Alexis ſucceeded his father Michael, and married in the fame man- 


ner. He appears to have been a prince of great genius. He recovered 


Smolenſkko, Kiow, and the Ukraine; but was unfortunate in the wars 


with the Swedgs, When the grand ſignior, Mahomet IV. haughtily de- 


manded ſome poſſeſſions from bim in the Ukraine, his anſwer was, ** that 
ke ſcorned to ſubmit to a Mahometan dog, and that his ſcymitar was as 
ood as the grand ſignior's ſabre. He attempted to draw up a code of 


laws for the civil government of his ſubjects, which is ſaid to. be fill in 


being, He cultivated a polite correſpondence with the other powers o 
OR ee Europe; ; 
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2 and even with the court of Rome, though he ordered his am. 
: 's not to kiſs the popes toe, He ſubdued achief of the Don Coſ- 
facs, named Stenko Raſin, who endeavoured to make himſelf king of 
Aſtracan; and the rebel with 12, oo0 of his adherents; were hanged on 
che high roads. He introduced linen and filk manufaRures into his do- 
minions: and inſtead of putting to death, or enflaving his Lithuanian, 
Poliſh, and Tartar priſoners, he ſent them to — — the banks of the 
Wolga and the Kama. He died ſuddenly, at the age of 46, in the be- 
ginning of the year 1675, after ſnewing himſelf worthy of being father 
to Peter the Great. ng „ 1 BE» 
Alexis left behind him three ſons and a daughter, who was a woman of 
great intrigue and ſpirit. The names of the ſons were Theodore, Iwan or 
John, and Peter, who was by a ſecond marriage. Theodore mounted the 
throne, and ſhewed excellent difpoſitions for the improvement of his ſub- 
. jets; but his bodily infirmities prevented him from carrying them into 
execution. He died without any iſſue. His brother Iwan, being almoſt | 
blind and dumb, and otherwiſe diſtempered, Theodore, before his death, 
pamed his younger brother, Peter, to the ſovereignty; though then only 
10 years of age. This deſtination was diſpleaſing to the ambitions prin · 
ceſs Sophia; and ſhe found means to excite a horrible ſedition among the 
Strelitzes, who then formed the ſtanding army of Ruſſia. Their exceſſes 
ſurpaſſed all deſcription ; but Sophia, by her management, replaced her 
brother Iwan in his birthright ; and exerciſed the government herſelf, with 
the greateſt ſeverity and inhumanity ; for all the Ruflian grandees who 
were related to Peter, or whom ſhe ſuppoſed to favour him, were put to 
_ cruel deaths. The inſtances given by Voltaire, of her inhuman admini. 
ſtration, are ſhocking to humanity. At length, in 1682, thetwo' princes, 
Iwan and Peter, were declared joint fovereigns, and their ſiſter their aſ- 
ſociate and co-regent. Her adminiſtration was bloody and tumultuous; 
nor durſt ſhe venture to check the fury of the Strelitzes, and other infur- 
gents. Finding this debility in her own perſon, ſhe intended to have mar- 
ried prince Baſil Galitzin, who is ſaid to have been a man of ſenſe and 
ſpirit, and ſome learning. Being placed. at the head of the army by 
ophia, he marched into Crim Tartary ; but Peter was now about 17 
years of age, and aſſerted his right to the throne. Sophia and Iwan were 
then at Moſcow ; and upon Peter's publiſhing aloud, that a conſpiracy 
had been formed by his ſiſter to murder him, he was joined by the 
Strelitzes, who defeated or deſtroyed Sophia's party, and forced herſelf to 
retire to a monaſtery. Galitzin's life was ſpared, but his great eſtate was 
| copfiſcated; and the following curious ſentence was pronounced as his 0 
puniſhment, ** Thou art commanded by the moſt clement czar, to repair 
to Karga, a town under the pole, and there to continue the remainderof c 
thy days. His: majeſty out of his extreme goodneſs, allows thee three al 
pence per day for thy ſubſiſtence.“ Upon the death of Iwan, which hap- m 
pened in 1696, Peter reigned alone. F re 
It would far exceed the bounds preſcribed in this work, to give even a ch 
ſummary detail of this great prince's actions. They may be collected from fo 
the hiſtories of the northern nations, Poland, Germany, Sweden, and pu 
other countries; ſome of which I have already exhibited, as I intend te | 
do the reſt, All therefore that is neceſſary in this place, is to give a 
general view of his power, and the vaſt reformation he introduced into 
his dominions. „ ire ae; N 
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beter towards the end of the laſt century, though he had been Hur Fer) 
;ndifferently educated, *lirough the jealouſy of his fifter, allocated kin” 


ſelf with Germans and Dutch: the former for the ſake of their mannfdc- 


rures, which he early introduced into his dominions; and the latter, for | 


their kill in navigation, which he practiſed himſelf. His inclinations for 


the arts were encouraged by his favourite La Fort, a Piedmonteſe/; and 
neral Gordon, a Scotchman, diſciplined the czar's own regiment, con- 
Ming of 5000 foreigners; while La Fort raiſed a regiment” bf 12,000,” 
among whom he introduced the French and German exerciſes of arms, 
with a view of „ in by henley. the inſolences of the Strelitzes. 
peter, after this, began his travels; leaving his military affairs in tha 


hands of Gordon. He fet out as an attendant upon his own ambaffadors; 


and his adventures in Holland and England, and other courts, are too 
numerous and too well known to he inſerted here. By working as a 
common ſhip carpenter at Deptford and Saardam, he completed himfelf 
in ſhip building and navigation; and through the excellent diſcipline 
introduced —_ his — by the foreigners, he not only over-awed, ot 
cruſhed;' all civil inſurrects, but all his enemies on this fide of Afia; © 
and at laſt he even exterminated, all but two feeble regiments, the whole 
body of the Strelitzes. He roſe gradually through every rank and ſervice 
both by ſea and land; and the many defeats which he received, eſpecially 
by Charles XII. at Narva, ſeemed only to enlarge his ambition, and ex- 
tend his ideas. The battles he loſt rendered him a conqueror upon the 
whole by adding experience to his courage; and the generons'friendſhip 
he ſhewed to Auguſtus, king of Poland, his ally, both before and after 
he was dethroned by the king of Sweden, redounds greatly to his honour. 
He had no regard for rank, diſtin from merit; and he at laſt married, 


by the name of Catherine, a young Lithuanian woman, who had been be- 


trothed to a Swedith ſoldier ; becauſe, after long cohabitation, he found 
her poſſeſſed of a ſoul formed to execute his plans, and to aſſiſt his coun- 
ſels. Catherine was ſo much a ftranger to her own country, that her 
huſband afterwards diſcovered her brother, who ſerved as a common ſol- 
dier in his armies. But military and naval triumphs, which fucceeded 
one another after the deciſive victory at Pultowa over Charles XII. were 
not the chief glories of Peter's reign. He applied himſelf with equal 
afſiduity, as I have already mentioned, to the cultivation of commerce, 
arts, and ſeiences: and, upon the whole, he made ſuch acquifitions of 
dominion, even in Europe itſelf, that he may be ſaid at the time of his 
_ which happened in 1725, to have been the moſt powerful prince 
„ dro ors CADE an Ted 8 
Peter the Great was unfortunate in his eldeſt fon, who was called the- 
ezarewitz, and who marrying without his conſent, entered, as his father 
alledged, into ſome dangerous practices againſt his perſon and govern- 
ment; for which he was tried and condemned to death. Under a fove- 
Teign ſo deſpotic as Peter was, we can ſay nothing as to the juſtice of the 
charge. It was undoubtedly his will that the young prince ſhould be 
found guilty ; but he died, as is faid, of a fever, before his ſentence was 
Put into execution, in 1722. Peter then ordered his wife Catherine to 
be crowned, with the ſame magnificent ceremonies as if ſhe had been a 
Greek empreſs, and to be recognized as his ſucceſſor: which ſhe ac- 
cordingly was, and mounted the Ruſſian throne. She died, after a glo- 
nous reign, in 1727, and was ſucceeded by Peter IF. a minor, ſon to the 
cꝛarewitz. Many domeſtic revolutions happened in Ruſſia during the ſhort 
5 | Th reign 
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mitations that were derogatory to her dignity, yet ſhe broke them all, 


4 
his account. - Upon her niec 
orinceſs pf Mecklenburgh, by Anthony Ulric, of BrunGvic Wolfea- 


irred up againſt her, with Sweden, ſhe replaced the natural order of 
3 the duke of Holſtein Gottorp, 
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tt with the houſe of Auſtria, againit the king of Pruſha, in 1756. Her. 
_ alone gave 3 turn to the ſycceſs of the war, which was in disfayqur 


of Pruſſia, notwithſtanding that monarch's amazing abylities, both in the. 


geld and cabinet. Her conqueſts were ſuch, as portended the entire de- 


ft 


en January 5, 1762 

of Holſtein Gottarp : z prives whoſe conduct has been variouſly repre- 
t 

his Pruſſian majeſty's virtues; to whom he gave peace, and whoſe prin- 


ciples and practices he ſeems to have adopted as the directors of his future 
reign.” He might have ſurmounted the effects of thoſe peculiarities, unpo- 
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he even ventured to-cut off the beards of his clergy. His memory has 
been likewiſe. accuſed of certain domeſtic infidelities, which are too 


and now fol 
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| princefs of Mecklenburg, and, while he was in his cradle, emperor of 
Ruſſia. That prince loſt his life in an ill-concerted conſpiracy, which h 


been formed by ſome. private officers to raiſe him to the throne, - 


* 


* 
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preſent 11 maje 


one, and in ſecuring the rights, which the treaty of Oliva had given to 
een the Greek and . ſubjects of the Poliſh republic. The umbrage 
and which her armies gave to the Roman-catholic Poles, by their refidence in 
tat Poland, prodyced firſt a civil war, and then confederacies againft all that 
had had been done during the late election; which rendered Poland a ſcene 
we, of blood and confuſion. Fhe Ottoman court, who had been long waiti 
"a 


noſt contrary to the law of nations, the Ruſſian miniſter at Conſtantinople, 
zen (eclared war againſt Ruſſia, and marched 500,000 troops to the confines 
r of of Poland and Ruſſia. But experience has ſhewn, that theſe rival and/ 


the Vier They have fallen a ſacrifice to a warm climate, a luxuriant 
| the al, Fs that mode of living which ſeldom fails to enervate the hu- 
man frame. N 15 


The Ruſſians, emerging from obſcurity, emulous to rival the Eurape: 
WW 


rer princes haus had a more uninterrupted career of glory than Bliza-, 
beth. She was completely victorious over the Swedes. Her alliance was 
courted-by Great Britain, at the expence of a large ſubtidy ; but many 
political, and ſome, 32 is ſaid, private reaſons, determined her yo take 


$rudtion of the Praflian power, which was ſaved only by her critical death, 
Elizabeth was ſucceeded by Peter III. grand printe of Ruſſia, and duke 
ſented, He mounted the throne poſſeſſed of an enthuſiaſtic admiration of, 


pular as they then were in Ruſſia; but it is ſaid he aimed at reformations - 
in his dominjons which even Peter the Great durſt not attempt; and that 


Asthe internal Wiel 88 of Poland is a capital object with Ruſſia, Fer | 


tor ſuch an o PRreunaty's availed itſelf of the. occaſion ; they impriſoned, 


mpires now combat upon unequal ground. The Turks are | 


is | 
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to add the other province, the other kingdom, to an empire already too 
powerful, were ſoon er for action. Their arms have been vid. 
rious by ſea and land, and the Turkiſh grandenr has received à ſhock, 
= 1. which ſeems to threaten an abridgment, if not the total diſſolution, 
| „„ TSS ES 2 WHO e 
| The annals of the laſt age inform us in what manner the Ruſſians, at 
the expence of Sweden, acquired a footing upon the Baltic, Should 
the Turks give up the Crimea, nothing could prevent the Ruſſian fleets 
- and armies, from encircling Europe, and to all Europe my might bid 
| | defiance. How far the rifing greatneſs of the Ruſſians may be conſiſtent - 
j | with the commercial intereſt of England, and the balance of power eftz- 
| bliſhed at the expence of ſo much blood and treaſure, is a queſtion which 
we ſhall leave to tlie ſpeculation of politicianLc-f 


NC ans mY 
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55 1 Shall, according to the general plan I have laid down, treat of the 
iſlands belonging to Scotland, before proceed to the deſcription of that | 
ancient kingdom; and to avoid prolixity, I ſhall compreliend under ont 
head, thoſe of Shetland, Orkney, and the Hebrides, or Weſtern Illes. 
 SrTUATION AND EXTENT.] The iſlands of Shetland lie north-eaſt of 
the Orcades, between 60 and 61 degrees of north latitude; and are pat P! 
of the ſhire of Orkney. „ 4 33 by 

The Orcades, or Orkney iflands, lie north of Dungfbyhead, betweel . 
59 e degrees of north latitude ; divided from the continent by Pen Ir 
and Firth, LEN 9 


The Hebrides, or Weſtern iſles, are very numerous, and ſome of then * 
large; ſituated between 55 and 59 degrees of north latitude, _ ' ge 
CLIMATE.] There is very little difference in the climate of thoſ ws 


iſlands, the air being keen, piercing, and falubrious ; ſo that many of the 
natives live to a great age. In the Shetland and Orkney iſlands, they ſet 55 
to read at midnight in . and July; and during four of the ſumma 25 
months, they have frequent communications, both for buſineſs and curis 


£t5,. with each other, and with" the continent: the reſt of the year, hoy- iq 
ever, they are almoſt inacceſſible, through fogs, darkneſs, and ſtorms. | ay 
is a certain fact, that a Scotch fiſherman was impriſoned in May, for pub ok 


ching the account of the prince and princeſs of Orange beifig raiſed re 
the throne of England the preceding November; and, probably, wou 
have been hanged, had not the news been confirmed by the arrival d les 
5 kur ISLANDS AND TOWNS.] The largeſt of the Shetland iſland, 
which are 46 in number (though many of them are uninhabited), is 17 "ty 

* CAS „ 8 — U 


2 * . _ * K 1 4 Pa * LY _——7 — 


| Catherine II. empreſs of all the Ruſſas, princeſs of Anhalt Zerbſt, was born the * 

13729, mttried 1245, to the duke of Holſtein Gottorp, and aſcended the throne of RuHe 

upon the depoſition and death of her huſband in 1762. Her iſſue by the late empero'5 ö 
Faul Petroni z, great duke of Ruſſia, alſo duke of Holſtein Gottorp, born in 173% 


* 


= s 
. * 


„ 
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* . uch contains 300 families; the whole number of families 
k in the iſland not exceeding 00. Skalloway is another town, Where the. 


The largeſt of the Orkney iſlarids, which are about 35 in number, 


h ſeveral of them are e e is called Pomona. Its length is 
es, and its breadth, in ſome Places, 9. It contains g pariſh churches, 180 


and, in ſome 


. . , 2 9 * * 
* * Y 8 0 * . 9 5 a 3. - " — 2 
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places, alnioſt as broad. It contains two Pariſhes, and a caſtle; called- - _ 


harbour, called Lochmaddy, famous for herrin -iſhing. I thall omit 
the mention of many other of the Hebrides iſlan „ whic 


Hirt, for no other 
reaſon that I can diſcover, but becauſe it is the remoteſt of all the noxth- 


oy weſt iſlands, and very difficult of acceſs ; for it does not contain above 
a 5 35 families, all of which are Proteſtant, and know very little of the 


INHABITANTS, CusToMs, POPULA- 1 It is not to be ima : d, 5 
| that the inhabitants of the 
ds belonging to Scotland can be ſo minutely deſcribed here, as theß 


James III. conveyed them in Property to the crown, of Scotland. The 
Iles of Shetland and Orkney form a ſtewarty, or ſhire, which. ſends a 

Art preſent, the people in general differ little 

rom the Lowlanders of Scotland, only, perhaps, they are more honeſt 
e i their eſtates won 
ully of late years; and have introduced into their families all the 


Goya elegancies that are to be found at the tables of their Englim 
an 3 - . * 


Viſt contains an excellent 
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to give it a vinous wo. In ſome of the northern iſlands, the Nor. 
intercourſe with the Dutch, during the fiſhing ſeaſon, renders that lan- 

28 7 as the Norwegians, already deſcribed, in ſeizing the neſts of 

s — cone temperance preſerves them from many diſeaſes known to luxüry. 


: Scotland; and their civil inſtitutions are much the ſame with thoſe of the 
: 2 to which they belong. | | e OBI 


| ſhall hereafter be deſcribed. They are ſimilar in perſons, conſtitutions, 


than the Engliſh minſtrels of former times“. Notwithſtanding the con- 


care and attention it was cultivated among thoſe iſlanders, ſo late as the 
| beginning of the __ century. They had regular colleges and pro- 


l 
> 


ſoa and land fowl fof which they have great plenty), particularly geeſc; | 
and their chief drink is whey, tick. hey have the art to ferment, ſo as 


wegian, which is called the Norſe language, is ſtill ſpokerf, Their vaſt 


guage common in the Shetland and Orkney iſlands. The people there are 
fea fowls, who build in the moſt frightful precipices and rocks. The 


hey cure the fcurvy and the jaundice, to which they are ſubject, with 
the powder of fnail-ſhells, and ſcurvy-graſs, of which they have plenty, 
Fheir religion is Proteſtant, according to the diſcipline of the church of 


Nothing certain can be mentioned as to the population of thoſe three 
diviſions of iſlands. We have the moſt undoubted evidences of hiſtory, 
that about 400 years ago, they were much more populous than they are 
now; for the Hebrides themſelves were known often to ſend 10,000 
fighting men into the field, without prejudice to their agriculture. At 
preſent, their numbers are ſaid not to exceed 48,000. The people of 
the Hebrides are cloathed, and live like the Scotch Highlanders, who 


enſtoms and prejudices ; but with this difference, that as the more 
—— manners of the Lowlanders are every day gaining ground in the 

ighlands, perhaps the deſcendents of the ancient Caledonians, in a fey 
years, will be diſcernible only in the Hebrides. 3 

Thoſe iſlands alone retain the ancient uſages of the Celts, ns deſcribed 
by the oldeſt and beſt authors; but with a ſtrong tincture of the feuds 
conſtitution. Their ſhanachies, or ſtory-tellers, ſupply the place of the 
ancient bards, ſo famous in —_— and are the hiſtorians, or rather the 

nealogiſts, as well as peets, of the nation and family. The chief i 
ikewiſe attended, when he appears abroad, with his muſician, whois 
generally a bagpiper, and dreſt in the manner of, but more ſamptuoul, 


tempt into which that muſic is fallen, it is almoſt incredible with what 


feſſors, and the ſtudents took degrees according to their proficiency, 
Many of the Celtic rites, ſome of which were too barbarous to be retained, 
or even mentioned, are now aboliſhed; The inhabitants, however, fil 
preſerve the moſt profound reſpe& and affection for their ſeveral chic 
tains, notwithſtanding all the pains that have been taken by the Brit 
legiſlature to break thoſe connections, which experience has ſhewn to be 
fo dangerous to government. The common people are but little bettet 
lodged than the Norwegians and Laplanders, already deſcribed ; though 
they. certainly fare better, for they have oatmeal, plenty of fiſh and fon, 
cheeſe, butter-milk, and whey ; and, when they chuſe it, plenty 0 
mutton, beef, goat, kid, and veniſon. They indulge themſelves, 

their forefathers, in a romantic poetical turn, which is an enemy to indv 


F< 
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See Percy 's Reliques of aneient Engliſh Poetry, $ 
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fry, and indeed to domeſtic and perſonal cleanlineſs. The agility of both 
ſexes in — — of the field, and in dancing to their favourite muſie, 
is remarkable. 8 Pd 8 1 
: The reader would not pardon an author, who, in treating of this 
ſubje&t, ſhould omit that remarkable mantology, or gift of prophecy, 
which diſtinguiſhes the inhabitants of the Hebrides under the name of 
the ſecond- ſight. It would be equally abſurd to attempt to diſprove the 
reality of the inſtances of this kind that have been brought by creditable 


authors, as to admit all that has been ſaid upon the ſubject. The —_ | | 
er 


of the ſecond-ſight-pretend that they have certain revelations, or ra 


preſentations, either real or typically, which ſwim before their eyes, of . 


certain events that are to happen in the compaſs of 24, or 48 hours. I 
do not, however, from the beſt information, obſerve that any two of 
thoſe adepts agree as to the manner and forms of thoſe revelations, or that 


they have any fixed method for interpreting their typical appearances. : 


The truth ſeems to be, that thoſe iſlanders, by indulging themſelves in 


lazy habits, acquire viſionary ideas, and over-heat their imaginations, til! 
they are preſented with thoſe phantaſms, which they miſtake for fatidical 


manifeſtations. They inſtantly begin to prophecy ; and it would be abſurd 


to ſuppoſe, that amidſt many thouſands of predictions, ſome did not hap- 


pen to be fulfilled ; and theſe being well atteſted, gave a ſanction to the 


; whole, 


Many learned men haye been of opinion, that the Hehrides being the 


moſt weſterly iflands where the, Celts ſettled, their language muſt remain 
there in its greateſt purity, This opinion, though very plauſible, has 
failed in experience. Many Celtic words, it is true, as well as cuſtoms, 
are there found; but a vaſt intercourſe which the Hebrides had with the 
Danes, the Norwegians, and other northern people, whoſe language is 
mixed with the Sclavonian and Teutonic, which laſt has no affinity with 
the Celtic, has rendered their language a compound; ſo that it ap- 
proaches in no degree to the pyrity of the Celtic, commonly called Eric, 


which was ſpoken by their neighbours in Lachaber, and the oppoſite 


coaſts of Scotland, the undoubted deſcendants of the Celts, among whom 


U 
= 


their language remains more ynmixed, \ 


e church of Scotland; but popery and ignorance ſtill prevail 


BK region profeſſed in the Hebrides, is chiefly Preſbyterian, 25 efta- 
blithed in tl 8 di | 
among ſome of the iſlanders, whilſt ſuperſtitiqus practices and cuſtoms 


ſeem to he almoſt grafted in their nature, 2 Sov I 
S0IL, MINES, AND an Though it is not in the power of 
natural philoſophy to account for the reaſon, yet it is certain that the ſoil 
both of the northern and weſtern iſlands belonging to Scotland, has ſuf- 
fered an amazing alteration, It is evident to the eye-ſight, that many 
of thoſe iſlands have been the habitations of the Druids, whoſe temples. 
are ſtill viſible in moſt of them; and thoſe temples were ſurrounded by 
roves, though little or no timber now grows in che neighhourhood. The 
lumps of former trees, however, are diſcerniþle, as are many yeſtiges of 
randeur, ever fince ghe admiſſion of the Chriſtian religion; which prove 
the decreaſe of the riches, power, and population, of the inhabitants. 
Experience daily ſhews, that if the ſoil af che northern and weſtern iſlands 


till of late were barren, cold and uncomfortable, it was owing to their 
pant of culture; for ſuch ſpots of them as are now cultivated, praduce 


corn, vegetables, and n ſtuff, more than ſufficient for the inhabi- 
fans j and even fruit trees are To brought to maturity, Tin, _— 


\F 
| 


| 
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and filyer mines; marl, ſlate, freeſtone, and even quarries of marble, 
have been found upon thoſe iſlands. They are not deſtitute of fine freſh 
water; and lakes and rivulets that abound with excellent trout. At the 
ſame time it muſt be owned, that the preſent face of the ſcal is bare, and 
unornamented with trees, excepting a few that are reared in gardens. 
——— FRADE AND MANUFACTURES, ] Theſe are all in their infancy in 
thoſe iſlands. The reader can eaſily ſuppoſe, that their ſtaple comma. 
: dities conſiſt of fiſh, eſpecially herrings, which are the beſt in the world, 
and, when properly cured, are equal even to thoſe of the Dutch, They 
carry on likewiſe a conſiderable trade in down and feathers; and their 
- ſheep afford them wool, which they manufacture into coarſe cloths ; and 
even the linen manufacture makes no ſmall progreſs in thoſe iſſands, They 
carry their black cattle alive to the adjacent parts of Scotland, where they 
are diſpoſed of in ſale or barter ; as are large quantities of their mutton, 
which they ſalt in the hide. Upon the whole, application and induſtry, 
with ſome portion of public encouragement, are only wanting to render 
- thoſe iſlarids at once ornamental and beneficial to their mather-country, 
as well as to their inhabitants. | 76 hes A 
„ BBASTS, BIRDS, AND FISHES.] Little can he ſaid on this head, that 
is peculiar to thoſe iſlands, In the countries already deſcribed, mention 
has been made of moſt of the birds and fiſhes that have been diſcovered 
here; only it is thought that they contain a ſpecies of falcon or hawk, of 
"2 niore noble and dgcile nature than any that are to be found elſewhere, 
Ihe Shetland iſles are famous for a {mall breed of horſes, which are incre- 
dibly active, ſtrong, and hardy, and frequently ſeen in the ſtreets of 
London, yoked to the ſplendid carriages of the curious or wealthy. The 
coaſts of thoſe iſlands, till within theſe twenty years, ſeemed, 3 
to have been created not for the inhabitants, but for ſtrangers. The 
latter furniſh the former with wines, ſtrong liquors, ſpice, and Iuxuries of 
all kinds, for their native commodities, at the gain of above 100 per cent. 
but it is to be hoped that this pernicious traſfic now draws to an end. In 
[the Shetland iſles. 3000 buſſes have been known to he employed in one 
To by the Dutch in the herring fiſhery, beſides thoſe fitted out by the 
 Hamburghers, Bremeners, and other northern ports, 
RARITIES — — Thoſe iſlands exhihit many preg- 
AR TITICIAE AND NATURAL, \ nant proofs, in their churches, the 
veſtiges of old forts, and other buildings, both ſacred and civil, of what 
I have already obſerved, that they were formerly more papulous than they 
are now, The uſe and canitruQtion of ſame of thoſe $.4 are not ealily 
- accounted for at preſent. In a gloomy: valley belonging to Hoy, one of 
the weſtern. iſlands, is a kind of hermitage, cut out of a ſtone, called 1 
dwarf. ſtone, thirty-fix feet long, eighteen broad, and nine thick; in 
which is a ſquare hole, about two feet high, for an entrance, with a ſtone 
of the fame ſize for a door. Within this entrance is the reſemblance of a 
bed, with a pillow cut out of the ſtone, big enough for two men to lie 
on: at the other end is a couch, and in the middle a hearth, with a hole 
: cut put above for a chimney. It would be endleſs to recount the various 
veſtiges of the Druidical temples remaining in thoſe iſlands, ſome of which 
have required prodigious labour, and are ſtupendous erections, of the 
ſame'nature' as the famous Stonehenge near Saliſbury, which l ſhall have 
occaſion to deſcribe : others ſeem to be memorials of particular perſons, 
1 actions, conſiſting of one large ſtone ſtanding upright: ſome of then 
have been ſculptured, and others have ſerved as ſepulchres, and are = 


are diſcernible upon this i 


We were no ſooner arrived, than we were ſtruck. with a 
nificence which exceeded our expectations, though founded, as we thought, 
upon the moſt ſanguine foundations > the whole of that end of the iſland, 
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ſed of ſtones cemented together. Barrews, as they are called in Eng- 
fend, are frequent in thoſe 1flands; and the monuments of Dapiſh and 
Norw-egian fortifications might employ an abler antiquary to deſeribe. 


The gigantic bones found in many burial places here, give room to 
believe that the former inhabitants were of far larger ſize than the 


- 


re- 

ſent. It is likewiſe probable, from ſome ancient remains, Nee 
catacombs, and nine ſilver fibulæ, or claſps, found at Stennis, one of the 
Orkneys, that the Romans were well acquainted with thoſe parts. 
Thecathedral of Kirkwall, the capie of the Orkneys, is a fine Gothic 
building, dedicated to St. Magnus, but now converted into a pariſh 
church. Its roof is ſupported by fourteen pillars on each ſide, aud its 
ſteeple, in which is a good ring of bells, by four large pillars. The 
three gates of the church are checquered with red and White poliſhed 
ſtones, emboſſed, and elegantly flower. FRY SF 

The Hebrides are ſtill more diſtinguithed than the Orkney or Sketland 

iſles for their remains of antiquity; and it would far exceed the bounds 
allotted to this head, were we even to mention every noted monument 
found upon them, dedicated to civil, religious, or e e We 
cannot, however, avoid taking particular notice of the celebrated iſle of 
Jona, called St, Columb-Kill. We ſhall not enter into the oy or origin 
of the religious erections upon this iſland ; it is ſufficient to ſay, that it 
ſeems to have ſerved as a ſanctuary of St. Columba, and other holy men 
of learning, while Ireland, England, and Scotland, were deſolated by 
barbariſm. It appears that the northern Pagans often landed here, and 
paid no regard to the ſanctity of the place. The church of St. Mary, 
which is built in the form af a cathedral, is a beautiful fabric. It con- 


tains the bodies of ſome Scotch, Iriſh, and Norwegian kings, with ſome 


Gazlic inſcriptions. The tomb of Columba, who lies buried here, is 
uninſcribed. The ſteeple is large, the cupola 21 feet ſquare, the doors 
and windows are curiowfly carved, and the altar is of the fineſt marble. 
Innumerable are the inſcriptions of ancient cuſtoms and ceremonies that 
ſand, and give countenance to the well known 
obſervation, that when learning was extinct in the continent of Europe, 
it found a refuge in Scotland, or rather in thoſe iſlandds. i 


The iſlands belonging to Scotland, contain likewiſe ſome natural curio- 


ſities peculiar to themſelves ; the phaſeoli, or Molucca beans, have been 
found in the Orkneys, driven, as 1s ſuppoſed, from the Weſt-Indies, by 
the weſterly winds, which often 'force aſhore many curious ſhells and 
marine productions, highly eſteemed by naturaliſts. In the pariſh of Harn, 
a large piece of ſtag's horn, was found very deep in the earth, by the 


inhabitants, who were digging for marl ; and certain bituminous effluvia 


_ ſurprizing phenomena, which the natives believe to be ſuper- 
natura. 2 W e a 5 a · * 

But ſome of the moſt aſtoniſhing appearances in nature have remained 
undeſcribed, and till lately, unobſerved even by the natives of theſe 


iſlands, a diſcovery reſerved for the inquiſitive genius of Dr. Banks, 


who, in relating his voyage through the Hebrides, anno My, ao 
ſcene of mag- 


(viz, Staffa, a miſe in length, and half a mile in breadth,) ſupported by 
ranges of natural pillars, moſtly above fifty feet high, ſtanding in na- 
tural colonnades, according as the bays or points of land formed them. 
N 1 | - | ſelvew 


— 


r 
{ives: upon 2 firm baſis of ſolid unformed rock, above theſe, the ſtratum 
Which reaches to the ſoil or ſurface of the iſland, varied in thickneſs as the 
 Hland itſelf formed into hills or vallies; each hill, which hung over the 
columns below, forming an ample pediment ; ſome. of theſe, above fuxty 
feet in thickneſs from the bale to the point, formed, by the 11 ing of the 

hill on each fide, almoſt into the ſhape of thoſe uſed in architecture. 
5 Compared to this, what are the cathedrals or palaces built by men! 


mere models or playthings. Imijations as diminutive, as his works will 
always be, when compared to thoſe of nature. Where is now the boat 


of the archite& ! regularity, the only part in which he fancied himſelf to 
exceed his miſtreſs, Nature, is here found in her | 
| Has been for ages undeſcribed.— Proceeding further to the N. W. you 
meet with the higheſt ranges of pillars, the magnificent appearance of 
which is paſt all deſcription : here they àre bare to their very baſes, andthe 
ſtratum below them is alſo viſible.” —— The Doctor particulariſes ſundry 
other 1 in this and a neighbouring iſland, which is wholl 
compoſed of pillars without any ſtratum. In ſome parts of Staffa inſte 
of being placed upright, the pillars were obſerved to lie on their ſides, 
each forming a ſegment of a circle ; but the moſt ſtriking object in this 
field of ſcenery is Fingal's Cave, which the Doctor deſcribes in the fol. 
lowing 'manner :—<* With our minds full of ſuch reflections, we pro- 
e . along the ſhore, treading upon another Giant's Cau/tway, every 
ſtone being regularly formed into a certain number of ſides and angles; 
till in a ſhort time we arrived at the mouth of a cave, the moſt mag- 
nificent, I ſup} oſe, that has ever been deſcribed by travellers. The 
mind can hardly form an idea more magnificent than ſuch a ſpace, ſup- 
perted on each fide by ranges of columns, and roofed by the bottoms of 
thoſe which have been broke off in order to form it; between the angles 
of which, a yellow ftalagmitic matter has exuded, which ſerves to define 
the angles preciſely, and at the ſame time vary the colour with a great 
deal of elegance; and to render it ſtill more agreeable, the whole is lighted 
from without ;. fo that the fartheſt extremity is very plainly ſeen from 
without; and the air within being agitated by the flux and reflux of the 
tides, is perfectly dry and wholeſome, free entirely from the damp of va- 
pours with which natural caverns in general abound *,” .* - | 
Mr. Perinant, who alſo made a voyage to theſe iſlands in the ſame 
year, had a glance of Staffa, in his paſſage from Iona to Mull, but ws 
prevented by ſtormy weather from approaching it. On the weſt,” ſay 
te, appears the beautiful groupe of the Freahuoiſh ifles. Neareſt 
lies Staffa, a new Giant's Cauſeway, riſing amidſt 'the waves, but with 
columns of double the height of cha in Hand, gloſſy and reſplendent, 
from the beams of the eaſtern ſun.”—-And in the ifle of Sky, a conli- 
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'® The dimenſi-ps.of the cave are thus given by the Doctor: | Feet, 
« Leng'h of the cave fiom the arch without =» 7 RO. - 411 
| From the pitch of the arch ES -- — 2 — - 7 iy - 250 
Breadth of diito at the mouth %%% ß In 
At the further end - 33 B ; 
Height of the arch at the mouth <- © 
At the end - - 4 
Peight of an oütſide pillar - - «- 
Of one at the N. W. corner — 
Depth of water at the mouth 


At the bottom me — - - 


poliction ; and herein 
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derable way northward, he reſumes the . « We hall in view 2 
fne ſeries of genuine baſaltic columns, reſembling the Giant's Cauſeway ; 
the pillars were above twenty feet high, conſiſting df four, five, and fix 
hs but moſtly of five. — At a ſmajl diftance from theſe on the flops 
of à hill, is a tract of ſome roads entirely formed of the tops of ſeveral 
ſeries of columns, even and cloſe ſet, forming a reticulated ſurface, of 


amazing beauty and curioſity. This is the moſt northern baſaltes I am 
acquainted with ; the laſt of four in the Britiſh dominions, all running 


from ſouth to north, nearly in a meridian : the Giant's Cauſeway ap- 

pears firſt ; Staffa, &c. ſucceeds z the rock Humbla, about wenty leaves 

farther, and finally, thoſe columns of Sky: the depth of the vcean,' im 

all probability, conceals the laſt links of this chain. n 
LEARNING, LEARNED MEN, see e 
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Lengt 276 i 4 Ind 9 North latitude. 

| Breadth 150 between is and 52 Wen longitude. 

| N HERE can be little doubt that the Scots were net tile 
ur. original inhabitants of chis Kingdom, which they in- 
vaded about the beginning of the fourth century, and having conquered 


the Picts, the territories of both were called Scotland; and that the word 


Scot, is no other than a corruption of Scuyth, or Scythian ; being origi- 
nally from that immenſe N called Seythia by the antients. It is 
termed by the Italians, Scotia; by the Spaniards, Eſcotia; by the French 
Eſcoſſe; by the Scots, Germans, and Engliſh, Scotland. 
Bou DARIES.] Scotland, which contains an area of 27,794 miles, 
is bounded on the north, eaſt, and weſt, by the Deucaledonian, Ger- 
man, and Iriſh ſeas, or more properly, the Atlantic ocean ; and on the 
ſouth by England, from which, however, it has no natural boundary, 
if we except the Solway Firth near Carliſle, on the weſt; and the mouth 
of the Tweed at Berwick, on the eaſt.” Antiently, in the time of the 
Romans, it extended much farther ; being botindetl by a wall, raiſed by 
that people, between Newcaſtle and Carliſle; and under the Norman 
kings of England, it included the three northern counties of Northum- 
berland, Weſtmoreland, and Cumberland. Fe | 
Drivisions AN D $UBDiVisions.)] Scotland is divided into the coun- 
ties ſouth of the Firth -of Forth ; the capital'of which, and of all the 
kingdom, is Edinburgh; and thoſe to the north of the ſame river, where 
the chief town is Aberdeen. This was the aneient national diviſion; but 
ſome modern writers, with leſs geographical accuracy, have divided it 
into Highlands and Lowlands, on account of the different habits, man- 
ners, and cuſtoms, of the inhabitants of each g. 
; Eighteen counties, or ſhires, are allotted to the ſouthern diviſion, and 
I5 to the northern; and thoſe counties are ſubdivided into ſheriffdoms, 
ſtewarties, and bailiwicks, according to the antient tenures and privileges 
rr, . EE CY _ 
n Ires., 
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ä— e and kar.” 1 Chief Ten. 

3 | I | ſubdiviſions, | * 

SE. Sa - | z f non 

* Mid-Lothian | N — Muſfelbur rgh, Mat 
„ and Dalkeith | 

2. Haddington ( I 2271 Eaſt-Lothian — { "cel Nec oe 


Merſe, ant'ently 4 The Merches, and Lau- : 1 Do end Lauder. : 


5, Mer + (114) derdale— 
Tiviotdale, Lidſdale, 1 Jedburgh, Kelſo, and 


4. Roxborough(165) l, "Eſkdale and Euſdale Melroſs. 


5. Selkirk (19) Ettrick Foreſt — Selkirk. 
6. Peebles (42) " 'Tweedale — Peebles. 2 
„ a N. lat. it $5: 52 
! 35 | W On. 
7- Lanerk (388) Cly deſdale f a ton, RR , and hu. 
| | „„ therglen. 
8. Dumfries (188) Nithſdale, Annandale Dumfries, Annand. 


9. Wigtown (190) y Galloway, Weſt Part | „ e " 


r ! Galloway, Eaſt Part # } Kirkcudbright. 


(100) 
Air, Kilmarnock, I 
11.: Air (280) * le, Wa and Cun- | 17 win, May bole, Sten. | 
= ningham | arton, and Saltcov. 25 
12. Dumbarton (66) Lenox - _ J 3 
13. Bute (34), and Bute, Arran, and Can. Rothſa 
14. Cathneſs 9 neſs a Wick, N Fx "Rt 


ATE moles, Gree: 
york, and Port- Ola 


Stirling and Falkirk. 


ſ Linlichvow, Burrougi. 
28 


26. 
15. Renfrew (1 26) Nabe | 


16. Stirling (76) © Stirling | 


AN — 5 27, 
17. Linlithgow (80) Weſft-Lothian — 
q - a ; I 


28, 
ſtonnefs, and Querts 79. 


* 0 
Kintire, and 5 

| | Lorn, with part of the | | Inverary, Dunfaffup 
- 18. Argyle (314) Weſtern Iſles, 9 Killonmer, and Canp 
A cularly Ila, Jura, beltown. 
Mull, Wiſt, Terif, K. 


| En Sod Life 


= Cowal, Knap- 
$ - 
| 31. R 
4 ; 


IE; 1 ; — 
* 3 
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n e ſed t is aiſed in each ſbire vba . St 
that ſchenie was laid before ns I in 1775. F ; 
+ Berwick, on the north fide of the Tweed, belonged formerly to Scotland and gave 0:6 
fo 2 county in that kingdom ; but it is now formed into a town and connty of itſelf, in : 


— abel, from England and Scotland, baring its own privileges. 3. Or 


25. Aberdeen (551) + and Strathbogie 


/ 


1 Derr . a 
„ bhires. ©  Sheriffdoms.and other Chief N 
Pe ol, ow 5 „ | 
| Broadalbin, _Gourye \ Perth, Scone, Du gu 
19· Perth (579). }  teith,Strathern, Glen- 
L ſhield wy: Rapnork. 


ver. Enn "Aloway, Kinroſs: ul. 


20. Kinroſs. (2 06 
and * ros, and Clacmanan. 5 


21. Clacmanan (3 0 


4 Falkland, Kirkaldy, 
. Innerkythen, Ely, 

4 . Burnt Ifland, Dum- 
fermlin, Dyſart, An- 


} 
| | 
? | It firuther, and Aber⸗ 
4 
$ 
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22. Fife (387) 


dour. 

Montroſe, Forfar, Dun- 
dee, Abroath, and 
Brechin. 

Bervie, Stonhive and 

EK.inkardin. 

Old Aberdeen, N. lat. 
N W. long. 1-40. 

berdeen, Fra- 
ſerſburgh, Peterhead, 
Kintore, 3 a 

Strath . 

Old M Gt. 


3 . 


23. Forfar (326 ſ Forfar, ante. a 7 ; 
24. Kincardin (109) 2 Merns a — 


| | . 
| Mar, Buchan, Garioch, 


5 Boyne, Euzy, Balve- 
2b. Bamff 182) 4 4 Mgt and hanf and Cullen 
part of Buchan : 
27, Elgin (145) Murray and Strathſpey Elgin and 8 
28. Nairne (27), and Weſtern part of Murray Nai C 
29. Cromartie (24) .? and Cromartie airne, romartie. 


- Aird, Strathglaſs, Sky, 


Haerls, © Vadenoch ' Inverneſs freaks. 


Lochaber, and Glen- Fort Auguſtus, Beau- 
moriſon lieu. | 


f Eaſter and Weſter Roſs; J RE 3 


Iſle of Lewis, Loch- 
broom, — 


30. 8 6282) 
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Taine, Diagwall, For- 


$1. Roſs (207) 4 * Ardmeanach, Redcaf: troſe, Roſemarkie, and 


tle, Ferrintoſh, Strath- New Kelſo. 
peffer, and Ferrindo- 
nald — — 
t Sukerland 1 e — eee Daa 
| n N. lat. 59-45. 
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St. Andrew's, Couper, 1 | 
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„ $COTLAND: 5 
In alt thirty-three ſhires, which chufe thirty repreſentatives to fit in _ 

the parliament of Great Britain: Bute and Cathneſs chuſing alternately, | 

as do Nairne and Cromartie, and Clacmanan and Kinroſss. 


The Royal Burghs which-chuſe Repreſentatives are, © 
Edinburgh — — 1 | Innerkythen, Dumfermline, : 
_ Kirkwall, Wick, x5 aps? . |  Queensfery, Culrois, and Sticling F- 3 
| . and Tayne 3. Glaſgow, 1 ine — 
Fortroſe, Inverneſz, Nairne, } | | glen and Dumbarton Fo 
aand Forres — =— 4 Haddington, Dunbar, North 
Elgin, Cullen, Bamff, — | Berwick, Lauder, and jed- 1 
ry, and Rintore — 5 burgh  ' — — 5 
Aberdeen, Bervie, Montroſe, J G Selkirk, Peebles, Linli Sers. b 


Aberbrothe, and Brechin 3 and Laner | 
Forfar, Perth, Dundee, Cow- Dumfries, Sanquehar,, Annan, 
per, and St. Andrews > Lochmaben, and Kirkcud- þ 1 
Crail, Kilrenny, Anſtruther) | bright — — J- 
Eaſt and Weſt, and Pitten- þ 1 | Wigtown, New Galloway,“ 
een — — Stranrawer, and Whitchors | 5 
Dyſer, Kirkaldy, n S | Air, Irwin, Rothſay, Campbe]- EP 
— ; town, and Inverary — 


_ and Burnt Ina 


CxiNMATI, $01t, ain, 7. In the northern parts day-light, at Mid: 
> AND Warite. ſummer, laſts 18 hours and five minutes; 
and the day and night in winter, are in the ſame proportion. The air of 
Scotland is vaſtly more temperate than could be expected in ſo northern 
a climate; this ariſes from the variety of its hills, vallies, rivers, and 
lakes; but more ſo, as in England, from the vicinity of the ſea, which 
affords thoſe warm breezes, that not sf ſoften the natural keenneſs of 
the air, but by keeping it in petpetual agitation, render it pure and 
| Healthful, and prevent thoſe epidemic diſtempers which prevail elſe- 
| where. In the neighbourhood of ſome high mountains, however, which 
are covered with eternal ſnow, the air is keen and piercing for about 
nine months in the year. The ſoil in general is not ſo fertile as that of 
England; and in many places is leſs fitted for agriculture than for paſture. 
At the ſame time there are particular plains and vallies of the moſt 
Juxuriant fertility. The, finer 23 of earth, inceſſantly waſhed down' 
from the mountams, and repoſed in theſe'vallies, afford them a vegetable- 
nouriſhment, which is capable of caring bb ſtrongeſt plants to per- 
fection; though experience has proved that many df its vegetables and 
Hortulane productions do not come ſo ſoon to maturity as in England. 
There is, indeed, the greateſt variety of foils in this country, the face of 
which is moſt agreeably diverſified by a charming intermixture 6f natural 
objects. The vaſt N of the ground, if unfavourable to the 
labours of the huſbandman, are particulatly pleaſing to a traveller, and 
afford thoſe delightful ſituations for country-houſes, of which, many of 
the Scotch nobility:and gentry have ſo judiciouſlyavailetd themſelves. 
It is to their ſituation, much more than to any expenſive magnificence 
that the feats of the dukes of Argyle and Athol, the palace, for i 
moſt call it, of Lord Hopton, and innumerable others fix the attention 
of every traveller. The water · in Scotland, as every where elſe, depends 
on the qualities of the ſoil, through which it paſſes. Water paſſing 
through a heavy foil is tarbid and noxious, but filtrating through ſand 
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or gravel, it is clear, light and ſalutary to the fl „ 


eral the caſe with Scotland, where the water is better than that of 
more ſouthern climates in proportion as the land is worſe. oO 
MovnTains.] The principal mountains in Scotland are the Gram- 
pian hills, which run from caſt to weſt, from near Aberdeen to Cowal in 
Argyleſhire, almoſt the whole breadth of the kingdom. Another chain 
of mountains, called the Pentland hills, runs through Lothian and joins 
thoſe of Tweedale, A third called Lammer Muir, riſes near the eaſtern. 
coaſt, and runs weſtward through the Merſe. Befides thoſe continued 
chains, among which we may reckon the Cheviot or Teviot-hills,, on the 
borders of England, Scotland contains many detached mountains, which, 
from their conical figure, ſometimes go by the Celtic word Laws. Many 
of them are ſtupendouſly high, and of beautiful forms; but too nume- 
rous to be particularized here. : . SIRE V4) 
Rivers, BAYS, anD Laxes.] The largeſt river in Scotland is the 
Forth, which riſes in Monteith near Callendar, and paſſing by Sterling, 
after deſcribing a number of beautiful meanders, diſcharges itſelf near | 
Edinburgh into that arm of the German ſea, to which it gives the name 
of Firth of Forth. Second to the Forth is the Tay, which iſſues out of 
Loch Tay, in Broadalbin, and running ſouth-eaſt, paſſes the town of 
Perth, and falls into the ſea at e The Spey, which is called the 
moſt rapid river in Scotland, iſſues from a lake of the ſame name in Ba- 
denoch, and running from ſouth-weſt to north-eaſt, falls into the ſea near 
Elgin; as do the rivers Dee and Don, which run from weſt to eaſt, and 
diſembogue themſelves at Aberdeen. The Tweed riſes on the borders f 
Lanerkſhire, and after many beauriful ſerpentine turnings, diſcharges 
itſelf into the ſea at Berwick, where it ſerves as a boundary between Scot- 


land and England, on che enftern fide, The Clyde is a large river-on _ - 


the weſt of Scotland, has its riſe in Annandale, runs north-weſt, through 
the valley of that name, and after paſſing by Lanerk, Hamilton, the cary 
of Glaſgow, Renfrew, Dumbarton, and Greenock, falls into the Firth of - 
Clyde, oppoſite to the iſle of Bute. Beſides thoſe capital rivers, Scotland 
contains many of an inferior ſort, well provided with ſalmon, trout, and 
other fiſhes, which equally enrich and beautify the country. Several of 
thoſe rivers go by the name of Eſk, which is the old Celtic name for water. 
The lakes of Scotland (there called Locks) are too many to be particu- 
larly deſcribed. Thoſe called Loch Tay, Loch Lomond, Lochfſine, Loch- 


neſs, Loch Au, and many others, preſent us with ſuch pictureſque ſcenes 


as abundantly reward the expenſe of the curious traveller in exploring 
them, beſides the benefits in point of health, which are felt more or le 

by all thoſe who enjoy the wholeſome. breezes of the Caledonian moun- - 
tains. Several of thoſe lakes are beautifully fringed with woods, and con- 
tain plenty of freſh-water fiſh. The Scots ſometimes give the name of a 

loch to an arm of the ſea; for example, Loch Fyn, which is fixty miles 
long, and four broad, and is famous for its excellentherrings; the Lock 
of Spinie, near Elgin, is remarkable for its number of ſwans and cygnets, 
which often darken the air with their flights, owing, as ſome think, to 
the plant olorina, which grows in its waters, with a trait ſtalk and a 
cluſter of ſeeds at the top. Near Lochneſs is a hill almoſt two miles Pere 


pendicular, on the top of which is a lake of cold freſh water, aboutthirty 25 
fathoms in length, and too deep ever yet to be fathomed, and never 
freezes; whereas but ſeventeen miles from thence, the lake Lochanwyn, 


or Green Lake, is covered with ice all the year round. The antient pro- 
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vince of Lochaber, receives that name from being the mouth ofthe locks, by 
means of which the antient Caledonians, the genuine deſcendants of the 
Celts, were probably enabled. to preſerve themſelves independent upon, 
and mixed with, the Lowlanders. Beſides theſe rivers and lochs, and. 
others too numerous to mention, the coaſts of Scotland are in many parts 
indented with large, bold, and navigable bays or arms of the ſea; as the 
bay of Glenluce, and Wigtoun bay; ſometimes they are called Firths, ag 
the Solway Firth, which ſeparates Scotland from England on the weſt z 
the Firth of Forth; Murray Firth, and thoſe of Cromarty and Dornoch. 
INLANDꝰNRAVICATIOx.] In a kingdom fo circumſtanced as Scotland, 
where agriculture can only be conſidered as a ſecondary objeR, it be- 
comes the inhabitants to look around and to ſearch into thoſe ſaurces of 
wealth which have $ſcaped the notice of their predeceſſors, and to im- 
rove thoſe natural advantages which in countries ſimilar. to their own 
— ſerved to employ and to enrich the natives. This leads me to 
ſpeak of internal navigation, a ſubject though of itfelf an ample field for 
a volume, can only in this place be ſlightly mentioned. A communixa- 
tion between the two ſeas had been thought of ſo early as the reign of 
Charles II. The original deſign was to open a paſſage for ſhips of bur- 
den, thereby to cut off a long and dangerous navigation around Lands: 
End, or the Pentland Firth, which, in time of war particularly, would - 
have been attended with the moſt ſolid benefits to the Britiſh empire. 
The ſcheme was often reſumed and as often laid aſide, government 
not having yet diſtinguiſhed itſelf for internal works of utility or ornas 
ment, as in other countries where the reſources are incomparably more. 
confined. This noble project thus neglected, a few public ſpirited 
gentlemen, animated by the liberal genius of Sir Lawrence Dundas, 
reſolved to avail their country of the advantages which Nature offer. 
ed. They entered heartily into a plan which, if it did not admit of 
ſhipping, would ſerve to navigate ſmall-coaſters of fifty or ſixty tons; but 
Nature, though hitherto propitious to the undertaking, is towards the 
Clyde, a little perverſe. The capital is ſpent, and the remaining four or 
five miles of a very unequal ſurface, will require fuch an additional ſum. 
as none have yet judg * to advance. The merchants of Glaſ- 
gow, however, by a ſhort collateral cut have brought it to their city, though 
it cannot here join the river. The advantages of it are — par- 
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ticularly in the carriage of timber, grain, tobacco, ſugar, and other by 

bulky goods; and this mercantile place, now enjoying all the benefits of le 
a free navigation to both ſeas, bids fair to become the centre of general co 
commerce and one of the firſt marts in Eurosevee e - We 
Another cut, in: point of utility nearly equal to the former, has been w] 
projected acroſs the iſthmus of Cantyre, at a place where the neck of land di 
is no more than a ſhort mile over, but ſo unfavourable as to require ai W; 
ſum of 34,0001.. At preſent, the buſſes engaged in thecherring and other da 
fiſheries during the winter ſeaſon have, in their outward and homeward WW (jj 
paſlage, to engage 2 long and dangerous navigation round the Mull af tin 
Cantyre, which frequently obliges them to run into 8 or the foy 
Iriſh ports till the ſtorms have ſubſided, or till a more favourable wind the 
enables them to put to ſea. By this means the 4 becomes expen- bor 
| five to the unfortunate adventurers, and as all their hopes depend ona | me, 
ſpeedy market, nothing can prove more diſcouraging to this nationa 8 
ſtaple than the hazard, the delay, and the uncertainty of ſuch a naviga- mir 
tion. The principal defign therefore, propoſed by this cut, is to 2 fly 
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mines, which are ſaid to be very rich, and to produce {mall quantities 
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ſhofter communication, of at leaſt one hundred miles, between the conti- 1 


nent and the Hebrides; and in particular, to facilitate the fiſheries,'by : * 


enabling the perſons engaged therein to avoid the ineonveniences of 2 


navigation through the moſt boiſterous ſea of Europe, for it may here be | 


remarked, that the whole weight of the Atlantic falls upon the narrow 
channel between Cambletown and the oppoſite coaſts of Ireland. Nature, 


| which points-out the way to commerce and to wealth in North Britain, 


has done much for this place. Here are two bays, or as they are there 
called, lochs, wherein the whole navy might ride with ſafety, being finely. 
ſecured by--the- neighbouring mountains from all e F and about 
twelve miles N. W. the iſthmus is again indented by two beautiful lochs, 
where a canal might be executed at the expence of about 17, ooo l. Some- _ 
thing has been done towards a ſurvey of theſe places, and, conſidering the 
eſſential advantages which the kingdom in general would derive from a 
ſhorter and ſafer navigation, it is aſtoniſhing that nothing more hath yet 
be ENCE Fo tf ror gen toy conch axati er 
_ PoresTs.] The face of Scotland, even where it is moſt uninviting, 
preſents us with the moſt- uncontrovertible evidences of its having been 
formerly over-run with timber. The deepeſt moſſes, or moraſſes, contain 
large logs of wood; and their waters being 1mpregnated with turpentine 
have a preſerving quality, as appears by tlie human bodies which have 
been diſcovered in thoſe moſſes. The Sylva Caledonia, or Caledonian 
Foreſt, the remains of which are now. thought to. be Etrick Wood, in:the 
fouth of Scotland, famous in antiquity for its being the harbour of the 
Caledonian wild boars ; but ſuch an animal is not now to be ſeen in 
Scotland. Several woods, however, fill remain in that country; and 
many attempts have been made for reducing them into charcoal, for the 
uſe of furnaces and founderies ; but lying at a great diſtance from water- 
carriage, though the work ſucceeded perfectly in the execution, they were 
found impracticable to be s Fir trees grow in great perfection 
almoſt all over Scotland, and form beautiful plantations. The Scotch 
oak is excellent in the Highlands, where ſome woods reach twenty or 
thirty miles in length, and four or five in breadth, but, through the 
inconveniency already mentioned, without being of much emolument ta 
the propti es ]ĩ⅛·¹W - *ůͥm(m.bi . e 
Merals AND Mix ERALS. ]- Though Scotland does not at preſent 


boaſt of its gold mines, yet, it is certain, that it contains ſuch, or at 


leaſt that Scotland afforded a conſiderable quantity of that metal for its 


coinage. James V. and his father contracted with certain Germans fon. 
working the mines of Crawford Moor; and it is an undoubted fact, that 


when James V. married the French king's daughter, a number of covered 
diſhes, filled with coins of Scotch gold, were preſented to the gueſts. by 
way of deſert. The civil wars and troubles which followed, under his 
daughter, and the minority of his grandſon, drove thoſe foreigners, the - 


chief of whom was called Cornelius, from their works, which, fince that 


time, have never been recovered. Some ſmall pieces of gold have been 
found in thoſe parts waſhed down by the floods. It likewiſe 2 by 
the public record, that thoſe beautiful coins ſtruck by James V. called 
bonnet pieces, were fabricated. of gold found in Scotland, as were other 
medals of the ſame metal. e e e eee 
Several landholders in Scotland derive a large profit from their lead 
llver; but we knew of no ſilver mines that are worked at preient. Some 
e e 75 copper 
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pper-mines have been found near Edinburgh; and many parts of Scot- 
pr 5 the caſt, welt, and northern counties, produce excellent coals of 
various kinds, large quantities of which are exported, to the vaſt emoly- - 
ment of the public. Lime-ftone is here in great plenty, as is free-ſtong;. . 
ſo that the houſes of the better ſort are tonſtructed of the moſt beautiſul 
materials. The indolence of the inhabitants in many places in Scotland, 
— no coal is found, prevented them from ſupplying that defect hy 


1 


ations of wood; and the peat - moſſes being in many parts, of the 
north eſpecially, almoſt exhauſted, the inhabitants __ to great dif. | 
fFculties for fuel; however, the taſte for plantations of all kinds, that ; 
now prevails, will ſoon. remedy that inconvenien eg. 4 
Lapis lazuli is ſaid to be dug up in Lanerkſhire ; allum mines haye j 
been found in BanfMhire z cryſtal, yarie nn, and other tran- þ 
ſparent tones, which admit of the ſine poliſh for ſeals, are found in 1 
many parts in Scotland; as are tale, flint, ſea-ſhells, potters- clay, and 5 
fullers earth. The ſtones which the country people call elf- arrow- heads, d 
and to which they aſſign a ſupernatural origin and uſe, were probably the o 
flint- heads of arrows made uſe of by the Caledonians and ancient Scots. 1 
No country produces greater plenty of iron-ore, both in mines and ſtones, by 
than Scotland ; of which the proprietors now begin to taſte the ſweets, in th 
_ their founderies and other metalline manufactures. ig a pd 5 
VEo8TABLE AND ANIMAL PRO-q The low eondition of agri- * 
poertons, BY SRA AND LAND. f culture in Scotland did not pro- tha 
 eced from any natural defect in the ſoil, but from the particular political con 
circumſtances of the country. The great body of the people, without arts WW hes 
or manufactures, were unable to 21 ſufficient price for the fruits of the app 
no motive of intereſt to excite his ei 


ground, and the huſbandman had no 
induſtry and application; the proprietors of land too, who were the only 
people of fortune in the country, often found themſelves at a loſs for of tl 
money W067 workmen from other nations where agriculture was better tend 
underſtood. They could not fell part of their eſtates in order to improve alat 
the remainder, for there were no purchaſers to buy them. But by the 
introduction of manufactures and commerce, all theſe circumſtances have 
been altered, and agriculture proportionably improved.  Artificers can city c 
now afford to pay for their proviſions, a part of the landed property is in a N Pouri 
eontinyal Canton, and always falling into thoſe hands which are moſt ree, ; 
able to improve it. The merchants of Glaſgow, who are the life and ſoul of wh 
of that part of the kingdom, while they are daily introducing new branches Meat, 


of commerce, are no leſs attentive to the progreſs of agriculture, by be ſee 
which they do their country in particular, and the whole ifland in general, ler, th 
moſt eſſential fervice. The active genius of theſe people extends even he cat 


to moors, rocks, and- marſhes, which being formerly reckoned uſeleſs, ed in 


were conſequently neglected, but are now brought to produce thoſe ſpecies Miſhehcen 
of grain or timber, to which the ſoil is beſt adapted. e. lerneſs 
_- But the fruits of ſkill and induſtry are chiefly perceivable in the counties hat the 
lying upon the river Forth, called the Lothians, where agriculture 1! Wſ:tions 


way wn, underſtood, and the farmers, who generally rent from 300l. 
to 500 I. per ann. are well fed, well cloathed, and comfortably lodged: new 
Here alſo, as well as in the ſhires of Berwick, Air, Lanerk, Renfrew, | 
Stirling, Dumbarton, Angus, and wherever commerce flouriſhes, the 
face of the country begins to aſſume a new appearance, being incloſed 
with ſuch hedge-rows and- planting as ſerve to enrich and beautify the 
kingdom of England. And in this place I cannot avoid abſervitig — 
n | LP 2 75 TY generous 
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nerous efforts of ſeveral noble families, particularly. the dukes of Ar- 
le, Athole, Buccleugh ; the earls of Braedalbine, Hopeton, Finlater, 
Strathmore, and ſeveral others, among whom ought to be mentioned the 
Lords of Seſſion, a claſs of gentlemen,. who from a perfect knowledge of | 
their country's true intereſt, and by reſiding always-at home, may be con: by” 
fidered as the guardians of that remote kingdom. TH e 
But one e purpoſe remains yet to be affected before that 
people can ufficigntly avail themſelves of the benefits of Nature, Nearly 
one half of their country is lacked up by thoſe entails which had their 
riſe in the times of Gothic ignorance and pride, to aggrandize the barons, 
to perpetuate their families, and to keep the commonalty in flawſh ſub, 
jellon. Henry VII. broke the ſtrength of this inſtitution in England, 
by a ſalutary Jaw againf new entails, but the kings of Scotland being 
leſs able to humble a powerful nobility, a very conſiderable part of that . 
country has been thus eogroſſed from the public, and new entails arg 
daily made, contrary to equity, t6 reaſon, and to found policy. For it is 
obſervable, that, upon an aveiage, the free lands produce double crops 
to thoſe that remain nearly in a wild unimproved ſtate of nature. To ha | 


1 
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3 ſcantineſs of a half cultivated narrow kingdom, and the hardſhips which 
; the people ſuſtain in conſequence of theſe entails, may be aſcribed one 


appier climgte, a more extenſive country ; and it cannot be fuppoſed 
that they will patiently ftarve upon the barren heaths of Scotland in 
compliment to a maſter whoſe face they dp not ſee above once in ſep 

years, or that they will longer ſubmit to the rod of thoſe whom he has 
appointed to rule over them; a'{et of men, whoſe chief care is to ſecure 
their own intereſt by an increafing rent-rol!, though at the expence of Rur 
manity and of truth. Unfortunately fot that people, the legiflative part 
of the nation are. thoſe who. would be chiefly affected 2 meaſure that 


2 cauſe of emigration. They haye found out à better ſoil, a 


er enged to ſet their country free, and it was through their influenes that 
1 late attempt for this ſalutary purpoſe was cruſhed, before the complaints 


of the nation had been proper! epreſented to government. So great 4 
Joſs to ſociety and to the iſland at large need not be dwelt upon.” The. 


e 


city of London, Manchefter, Birmingham, Leeds, &c, are continually 


a pouring their goods into thoſe parts of Scotland where the lands are 
ol tee, and where towns are T but to thoſe eftates under ęntail, ſome 
i which comprehend an extent of fifteen or tyzenty miles, no goags f 

les lent, no commerce is carried on, ſcarcely a heuſe, a tree, or a hedge, 3 4 


by Wi: {cn ig the courſe of miles; a dreadful waſte: filis the eye of 2 travel- 
a, e, the few people who exiſt in theſe forlorn regions excite his pity, and 
ren be cattle which graze thereon are only fit for nſę after they have been 
els ed in better cultivated fields. Under the gentle ſway of a mild and be. 
des *iicent prince, whoſe reign has bee | 
ſemeſs and moderation towards his pe 

e r the pazriotic part of the Scotch n 

ons of the'people, in breaking t | 
01. enty in bondage. It is to he withed, that an entire flop may he put 
- "new entails, and that old ones (with a clauſe in favour of the next 
ew, — — — — | "EIT 
the * Since the viſe of commerce in that coun x 

aſed periors, haue been ſeized with the phrenzy of entailing (thaugh iar che mol rt 
the 4 n money) to agg: andize thcir ſamilics, and to make gentleinen of theix eldeſt 
the . i * wan ON och 
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immediate heir). be confined to a ſmall Aiſtrikt around che feats of the 
nobility and baronets only. JJ OOIEF Eo 


The ſoil of Scotland in general poduces wheat, rye, barley, oats, 
hemp, flax, hay, and paſturage, In the ſouthern counties, the fineſt par: 
den fruits, particularly apricots, neQarines, and peaches, fall little, if at 
all, ſhort of thoſe in England; and the ſame may be ſaid of the cominor 
- fruits. The uncultivated parts of the Highlands abound'in various kinds 
of ſalubrious and pleafant-taſted berries ; though it muſt be,owned, that 
many extenſive tracts are covered with a ſtrong heath. The ſea-coalt pro- 
duces the alga marina, dulſe, or duliſh, a moſt wholeſome nutritive weed, 
in great quantities, and other marine plante. 
The fiſhes on the coaſt of Scotland] are much the ſame with thoſe of 
the iſlands and counties already deſcribed; but the Scots have improved 
in their fiſheries as much as they have in-their manufactures and Agricul. 
ture, for ſocieties have been formed, which have carried thas branch of 
national wealth to a perfection that never was before known in that 
country; and bids fair to emulate, if not to excel, the Dutch themſelve,, 
in curing, as well as catching, their fiſh, In former times, the Scots 
ſeldom ventured to fiſh above a league's diſtance from the land, but 
they now ply in the deep waters as boldly and ſucceſsfully as any of thei 
neighbours. The advantages ariſing from the herring, cod-fiſh, an 
ſalmon fiſheries, are numerous; they maintain ſeveral thouſand able- 
bodied ſeamen conftantly employed in them, and mult be an excellent nur 
ſery for the Britiſh navy. Beſides, fince the Scots have arrived at i 
equal perfection with the Dutch in the curing of hermit, they Bar the 
—_ of being able to ſend them. more early to foreign market, 
which is of great ſervice to the nation, as the returns are generally mad: 


„ 


ve 

in ſpecie, or in beneficial commodities. „ te 
- This country contains few or no kinds either of wild or do neſtic ui. Jef 
mals that are not common among their neighbours. The red-deer and the t 
roe-buck are found in the Highlands, but their fleſh is not comparable d the 
Engliſh veniſon. Hares, and all other animals for game, are ereplet- off 
tiful; as are the grouſe and heath-cock, which is a moſt delicious bird, a * 
likewiſe are the cipperkaily and tarmacan, which is of. the pheaſat com 
kind; but thoſe birds are ſcarce..even'in the Highlands, and when d by 
covered are very ſhy, The numbers bf black cattle that cover the ji P 
of Scotland towards the Highlands, and ſheep that are fed upon the beat pride 
tiful mountains of Tweedale, and other parts of the ſouth, are alnol uin 
incredible, and formerly brought large ſums into the country ; the blu or ble 
cattle eſpecially, which, when fattened on the ſouthern paſtures, are reck Unde 
oned ſuperior to Engliſh beef, It is to be hoped, however, that dl enemy 
trade is now on its decline, by the vaſt increaſe of manufactures, udo n ! 
demands for butchers meat muſt leſſen the exportation of cattle i were. 
England. Some are of opinion, that a ſufficient ſtock, by proper 1 nen u 
thods, may be raiſed to ſupply both markets, to the great emolumem Wil maſter 
the nation. 8 25 1 ſocial | 
Formerly the kings of Scotland were at infinite pains to mend "Fe... 
breed of the-Seotch horſes, by importing a larger and more generous 1 ders 9 
from- the continent; but the truth is, notwithſtanding all the care 9 was 
Was taken, it was found that the climate and ſoil of Scotland were unt Parts of 


deas 1k 
mower 0 
Ved in 


vourable to that noble animal, for they diminiſhed both in ſize and ſpun 
ſo that about the time of the union, few horſes, natives of Scotland, 7 
of much value. Great efforts hays been made of late to introduce. 


Engl 


z 
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Engliſh and foreign breeds, and much pains have been taken for pro- 
ang them with proper foods and management, but with what —— 
time alone can WENSEFs cl ·˙·˙˙ . 5·¹ 6 NG e c k 

' PoerULATION, INHABIT e The population of Scotland is ge- 
MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. Fnerally fixed at about a million and 
a half of fouls. This calculation reſts merely upon vague conjecture, 
as I know of ao attempt that hzs been made to ſupport even its proba» 
bility. If we form an eſtimate upon any known principle, the inhabi- 
tants of Scotland. are far more numerous. It is to be regretted that ſome 

public encouragement has not been given to bring this matter nearer to a 
certainty, which might be done hy the returns of the clergy from their 
{-veral-pariſhes, The only records at preſent that can be appealed to, are 
tkoſe of the army; and, by the beſt information, they make the number 
of ſoldiers furniſhed by Scotland in the late war, which began in 1755, 
to amount to 80, ooo men. We are, however, to obſerve, that _ 
60,900 of theſe were raiſed in the iſlands and Highlands, which form by 
far the leaſt populous part of Scotland. It belongs, therefore, to poli- 
tical calculation to compute whether the population of Scotland does not 
exceed two millions and a half, as no country in the world, excluſive of 
the army, ſends abroad more of its inhabitants. If we conſult the moſt 
ancient and creditable hiſtories, the population of Scotland, in the 13th 
century, muſt have been exceſſive, as it afforded ſo many thouſands to 

fall by the ſwords of the Engliſh, without any ſenfible decreaſe. (fo far as 

] can ſind) of the inhabitants. : .* 2 1 | 
The people of Scotland are generally raw-boned ; and a kind of a 

characteriſtical feature, that of high cheek-bones, reigns in their faces; 

lean, but clean limbed, and can endure incredible fatigues. Their ad- 
venturing ſpirit was chiefly owing to their laws of ſucceſſion, which in- 
veſted the elder brother as head of the family with the inheritance, and 
left but a very ſcanty portion for the other ſons. This obliged the latter 
to ſeek their fortunes abroad, though no people have more affection for 


let the native ſoil than the Scots have in general. It is true, this diſparity 
plet- of fortune among the ſons of one family prevails in England likewiſe; 
rd, 5 but the reſources Which younger brothers have in England are numerous, 


compared to thoſe of a country ſo narrow, and ſo little improved, either 
by commerce or agriculture, as Scotland was formerly. | 1 
An intelligent reader may eaſily perceive, that the ridiculous family 
pride which is perhaps not yet entirely extinguiſhed in Scotland, was 
owing ro the feudal inſtitutions which reigned there in all their horrors 
of blood and barharity, Their family differences, eſpecially the High- 
landers, familiarized them to bloqd and ſlaughter; and the death of an 
enemy, however effected, was always a matter, of triumph. Theſe paſ- 
fons did not live in the breaſts of the common people only, for they 
were authoriſed and cheriſhed by their chieftains, many of whom were 
men who had ſeen the world, were converſant in the courts of Europe, 
maſters of polite literature, and amiable in all the dutics of eivil and 
ſocial life. Their kings, excepting ſome of them who were endued with 
extraordinary virtues, were conſidered in little other light than comman- 
ders of their army in time of war, for in time of peace their civil authori- 
5 was ſo little felt, that every clan, or family, even in the mot civiliaed 
parts of Scotland, looked upon its own chieftain as the ſouereign- Thoſds 
deas were confirmed even by the Jaws, which gave thoſt petty tyrants 4- 
ver of life and death upon their own eſtates, and they generally te- 
dd in fo and twenty hours after the party was apprehended, ', The 
| 3 555 ge” - 
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pride which thoſe chieftains had of out- vying each other, in the number 
of their followers, created perpetual animoſities, which ſeldom or never 
ended without bloodſhed ; ſo that the common people, whoſe beſt qual. 
fication was a blind devotion to the will of their maſter, and the aggran- 
diſement of his name, lived in a ſtate of continual hoſtility. © 
The late Archibald, duke of Argyle, was the firſt chieftain we hare 
heard of, who had the patriotiſm to attempt to reform his dependent, 
and to baniſh from them thoſe barbarous ideas. His example has been 
followed by others; and there ſcarce can be a doubt, that a very fey 
years will reconcile the Highlanders to all the milder habits of 8 
Some Scotch gentlemen, who at this day pique themſelves upon their 
family, or the antiquity of their deſcent, are the moſt dangerous as wel 
as diſagreeable animals upon earth; becauſe, forgetting all the virtue 
of their anceſtors, they imitate them only in their capricious vanity and 
revenge. Thoſe who go abroad, and endeavour by induſtry to raiſe the 
lowneſs of their circumſtances, excel in all the ſocial, civil, commercial, 
and military duties. There is > kind of ſimilarity in their perſonal cha. 
racters, and by ſeeing one Scotchman who acquires a fortune abroad, you 
ſee the whole. They are hoſpitable, open, communicative, and chat. 
table. They aſſimilate to the manners of the people with whom they live, Mie: 
with more eaſe and freedom than the natives of moſt other countries, ad to 
they have a ſurpriſing facility in acquiring languages, particularly the 
French. 5 „„ nb 
It remains perhaps a queſtion, whether that lettered education, f fe 
which the Scots were noted by the neighbouring nations, was not of pre- een 
judice to their country, while it was of the utmoſt ſervice to many of i: Wl 
natives. Their literature, however ſlight, rendered them acceptable and 
- agreeable among foreigners; but at the ſame time it drained their nation ine: 
of that order of men, who are the beſt fitted for forming and executing 
the great plans of commerce and agriculture for the public emolument. ria 
With regard to gentlemen who live at home, upon eſtates of zool. 
ear, and upwards, they differ little or nothing, in their manners, ui r th 
ſtile of living, from their Engliſh neighbours of the like fortunes, regu 
From what has been ſaid, it appears that the ancient modes of livin 
among the Scotch nobility and gentry are as far from being applicable u 
the preſent time, as the forms of a Roman ſenate are to that of a conclur;{Mcir ! 
and no nation, perhaps, ever underwent fo quick and ſo ſudden a trau 
tion of manners. The danger is, that it has been rather too rapid in 
- contrary extreme, before the reſources of the luxuries and convenient: 
of life have been fully eſtabliſhed, *, ee eee eee 
The peaſantry have their peculiarities ; their ideas are confined: h. 
no people can con form their tempers better than they do to their ſtation 
They are taught from their infancy to bridle their paſſions, to behave ſiꝗ ort ti 
miſſively to their ſuperiors, and live within the bounds of the moſt ng! | 
cCconomy. Hence they ſave their money and their conſtitutions, and "Ml The | 
\- inſtances of murder, perjury, robbery, and other atrocious vices occut al 
preſent in Scotland. They ſeldom enter ſingly upon any daring coy par 
priſe; but when they act in concert, the ſecrecy, ſagacity, and reſolut0Enplet 
with which they carry on any deſperate undertaking, is not to be pſt is, 
leled; and their fidelity to one another, under the ſtrongeſt temptatin 
ariſing from their poverty, is ſtill more extraordinary. Their mobs! 
managed with all the caution of conſpiracies,” witneſs that which! 
„ FPorxteus to death, in 1735, in open defianee of e ny 
„ Hier beben ö nl 3 RINGS dale FO La 
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in the midſt of 20,000 people; and, though the agents were well known, 
— ſome of them tried, with a-reward of 5 , 


Ve 
ts could ſcarcely be believed were it not well atteſted *, | 

en They affect a fondneſs for the memory and language of their fore. 
ew fathers beyond, perhaps, -any people in the worldg but this attachment 
7 is ſeldom or neyer carried into any thing that is indecent or diſguſtful, 
eit though they retain it abroad as well as at home. They are fond of the 
ell ancient Scotch diſſies, ſuch as the hoggice, the ſheep's-head ſinged, the 
yes iſh in ſauce, the chicken broth, hotch potch, and minced collops. Theſe 
ind diſhes, in their original dreſſing, were ſavoury and nutritive for keen 
the WK :ppetites 3 but the modern improvements that have been made in the 
ial, scotch cookery, have fendered them agreeable to the moſt delicate pa- 
ha- lates. The common uſe of oatmeal, undoubtedly, gave a hardneſs to the 
you fatures of the vulgar of both ſexes, beſides ſome other diſagreeable con- 
ari- WM:quences it was attended with; but theſe unfavourable characteriſtics will 
ive, ear out, by the introduction of wheaten bread, which now abounds in 
and Wcottind. The exceflive uſe of oatmeal accounts for the common obſer- 


ation, that the faces of the lower women in Scotland are commonly y 

oarſe ; but it was owned at the ſame time, that among the higher rank 
f females, beauty was found in its utmoſt perfection. The reverſe has 
een remarked of a neighbouring nation. TY 1 


pre | 8 

Xi The inhabitants of thoſe parts of Scotland, who live chiefly by paſture, 
ve a natural vein for poetry; and the beautiful ſimplicity of the Scotch 
ation ines is reliſhed by all true judges of nature. Love is generally the ſub. 


tion, yet no evidence could be found ſufficient to bring them to puniſn- 


23 


ati ea, and many of the airs have been brought 2 the Engliſh ſtage witn 
nt. nations, under new names, but with this diſadvantage, that though 

ol. eadered more conformable to the rules of mufic, they are moſty altered 
„ul r the worſe, being ſtripped of that original ſimplicity, which, however 


regular, is their moſt eſſential characteriſtie, which is fo 2greeable to the 


liver, and has ſuch powers over the human. breaſt, Thoſe of a more lively 
ble ud merry ſtrain had better fortune, being introduced into the army in 
clave; eir native dreſs, by the fifes, an inſtrument for which they are remark 
traute well ſuited. It has been ridiculouſly ſuppoſed that Rizzio, the un- 
id in WMWppy Italian ſecretary of Mary queen of Scots, reformed the Scotch 


ots. Their fineſt tunes exiſted long before Rizzio's arrival, in their 
durch muſic ; nor does it appear that Rizzio, who was entirely employed 
bis miſtreſs in foreign diſpatches, ever compoſed an air during the 


ue. This is a falſehood invented by his countrymen in envy to the 


ye ſih ort time he lived in Scotland; but, were there no other evidences to 
t righ nfute this report, the original character of the muſic itſelf it ſufficient. | 
ind The lower po ple in Scotland are not ſo much accuſtomed as the Eng-. 


IN are to clubs, dinners, and other convivial entertainments ; but when 


occur lud | | 1 
ent ey partake of them, for that very reaſon, they ſeem to enjoy them more 
mpletely. One inſtitution there is, at once ſocial and charitable, and 


tis, the contributions raiſed for celebrating the weddings of people of 
a inferior rank. Theſe feſtivities partake of the ancient Saturnalia; 


* 3 4 . 
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hich | *Areward of 30,000 l. being offered by proclamation toany one who would deliver him, - 
Ent  totwithManding which he found ſafe ſhelter amongſt theſe people during an abode 
" * = months, though the military, were every where vigilant in quel of him. 15 | 
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but though the —_—_—_— conſiſt promiſcuouſily of the high 
Pp 


and the low, 
the entertainment is agdeeent as it is jovial. Each gueſt pays according 
to his inclination or ability, but ſeldom under a ſhilling a head, Be whi 
they have a wedding dinner and dancing. When the parties happen 10 
| be ſervants in reſpectable families, the contributions are ſo liberal, that 


they often eſtabliſh the young couple in the world. 
The common people in Scotland. retain the ſolemn decent manner of 
their anceſtors at biirials. When a relation dies in a, town, the . L 
beadle is ſent round with a paſſing bell; but he ſtops at certain places, 
and with a ſlow melancholy tone, announces the name of the party de. 
ceaſed, and the time of his. interment, to which he invites all His fellow. 
countrymen. At the hour appointed, if the deceaſed was beloved in the 
place, vaſt numbers attend. The proceſſion is ſometimes preceded; by the 
magiſtrates and their officers, and the deceaſed. is carried in his coffin, | 
covered by a velvet pall, with chair-poles, to the grave, where it is in- p 
terred without any farther ceremony than the neareſt relation thanking 
the company for their attendance. The funerals of the nobility and 
gentry are performed in much the ſame manner as in England, but with. 
out the burial ſervice. The Highland funerals were generally precede{ 
by bagpipes, which played certain. dirges, called coronachs, and were 
accompanied by the voices of the attendants of both ſexes. - _ 
Dancing is a favourite amuſement of this country, but little regardit 
paid. to art or gracefulneſs; the whole confiſts in agility, and in keeping 
time to their own tunes, which they do with great exactneſs. One of the 
peculiar diverſions practiſed by the gentlemen, is the Goff, which require 
an equal degree of art and ſtrength: it'is played by a bat aud a ball; the 


latter is ſmaller and harder than a cricket-ball ; the bat is of a taper con. WM T. 
ſtruction, till it terminates in the part that ſtrikes the ball; which is loaded * 
with lead, and faced with horn. The diverſion itſelf reſembles that of the 785 
Mall, which was common in England in the middle of the laſt century. uni 
An expert player will ſend the ball an amazing diſtance at one firpke; Bad 
and- each party follows his ball upon an open heath, and he who ſttikes i the 
in feweſt ſtrokes into a hole, wins the game. The diverſion of Curling I amm 
is likewiſe, I believe, peculiar to the Scots. It is performyd upon ite trol 
with large flat ſtones, often from 20 to 200 pounds weight each, hid Hf ni 
they hut! from a common ftand, to a mark at a certain diſtatice ; au rend 
whoever is neareſt the mark is the victor, Theſe two may be called de char 
ftanding ſummer and winter diverſions of Scotland. The natives are t. che! 

pert at all the other diverſions common in England, the cricket exceptei Ever 
of which they have no notion; the gentlemen look upon it as too athle WW light 
and mechanical. OE EE eee che ſ 
LANGUAGE AND DR E88. ] I place theſe two articles under the {ant Th 
head, becauſe they had formerly an intimate relation to each other, bo little 
of them being evidently Celtic. The Highland plaid is compoſed ai be b. 
woollen tuff, ſometimes very fine, called rarian. This ſtuff confils your. 
various colours, forming ſtripes which croſs each other at right angles; 5 


and the natives value themſelves upon the judicious arrangement, or 
they call ſets; of thoſe ſtripes and colours, which, where ſkilfully manag" 
roduce a wonderfully pleaſing effect to the eye. Above the ſhirt, u. 

| Fladen wear a waiſtcoat of the ſame compoſition with the plih 
which commonly conſiſts of twelve yards in width, and which they th" 
over the ſhoulder into very near the form of a Roman toga, as repreſent 

in ancient ſtatues: ſometimes it is faſtened round the mide | ie with a — 


d 
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belt, ſo that part of the plaid hangs down before and behind like a * 
coat, and ſupplies the want of breethes. This they call being dreſſed in 
a phelig, but which the Lowlanders call a kilt, and I make no doubt ig 
the ſame.word with Celt, Sometimes they wear a kind of petticoat o 
the ſame variegated ſtuff, buckledroand the waiſt, and this they term the 
philibeg, which ſeems to be of Mileſſan extraction. Their ſtockingg 
were likewiſe of tartan, tied below the knee with tartan garters _ 
into taſſels. The 3 people wear upon their feet brogues made of 
untanned or undreſſed leather; for their heads a blue flap cap is uſed, 
called a honnet, of a particular woollen manufacture. From the Belt o 
the deu hung generally ente and a dagger, which they call 
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3 dirk, and an iron piſtol, ſometimes o * workmanſhip, and curiouſly 

inlaid with ſilver:- The introduction of the broad fword of Andres 

Ferrara, a Spaniard (which was always part of the Highland drefs} 
n, ems to be no earlier than the reign of James III. who invited that 
1. excellent workman to Scotland. A large leathern purſe, richly adorned 
ng with filver, hanging before them, was always part of a Highland chief- 
nd mb Rl. io oo No ie e Tor ws 
the The dreſs of the Highland women conſiſted of a petticoat and jerkin, 
Ic with trait ſleves, trimmed or not trimmed, according to the quality c 
ere the wearer; over this they wore a plaid, which they either held cloſe un- 
_ der their chins with the hand, or faſtened with a buckle of a particular 
du faſhion. On the head they wore a kerchief of fine linen of different forms. . 
ing The women's plaid has been but lately diſuſed in Scotland by the ladies, 
the who wore it in a graceful manner, the drapery falling towards the feet in 
ures large folds. A curious virtuoſo may find « Wk reſemblance between 
the the variegated and fimbriated draperies of the ancients, and thoſe of the 
CON» 


Tuſcans (Who were unqueſtionably of Celtic original), as they are to be 
ded ſeen in the monuments of antiquity. *** e 
{the The attachment of the Highlanders to this dreſs, rendered it a bond of 
ur). union, which often proved gen to the government. Many efforts 
pke; had been made by the legiſlature, after the rebellion in 1715, to diſarm 
them, and oblige them to conform to the Law Country dreſſes. The diſ- 
ring A 2rming ſcheme, was the moſt ſucceſsful ; for when the rebellion in 174 
ieee broke out, the common people had ſcarcely any other arms Wan 28 
mich which they took from the king's troops. Their overthrow at Culloden, 
i rendergd it no difficult matter for the legiſlature to force them into a total 
de change of their dreſs. Its conveniency, however, for the purpoſes of 
re n the field, is ſo great, that ſome of the Highland regiments Kill retain it; 
Even the common people have of late reſumed the uſe of it; and for its 
lightneſs and diſcumbrance, many of the Highland gentlemen wear it in 
the ſummer tige. „ ae idea feb ns 
The dreſsof the higher and middling ranks in the Low-Country, differ 
little or nothing from the Engliſh ; but many of the peaſantry ſtill retain 
the bonnet, for the cheapneſs and lightneſs of the wear. The dreſs of the 


women of all ranks are much the ſame in both kingdoms. 


n — 


* The wife policy of the preſent reign having, by gentle means, brought over thofe 
hered tary enemies of the Hanoverian ſucceſſion, nothing could tend more to riv*t their 
icons, or to render their native bravery completcly ſubſervient to government, than 
be free uſe of that ancient and graceful habit. This indulcence would colt government 
nothing, while, at the ſame time, it might keep numbers from emigrating, by employ- 
uz them in their favourite manufacture. 


WE TORS i 


—— 


ä 886 UH ä 
l have already mentioned the language of the Highlam lers, eſpecially 
wards Lochaber and Badenoch, to be radically Celtic. The Englift 
oken by the Scots, notwithftanding its provincial articulations, whidt 
are as frequent there as in the more {Guthern countries, is written in the 
ame manner in both kingdoins. At prefent the pronunciation of 2 
Scotchman does not differ ſo müch from a Londoner, as that of a 
Londoner does from an inhabitaht of Somefſetſhire, and ſome parts f 
OO OY Nei ß not... 
 Punxisfmekts.] Theſe ate pretty much the ſame in Scotland as in 
England, only that of beheading is performed by an inſtrument called the 
idetr; the model of which, it is well known, was brought from Halli. | 

H in En land to Scotland, by the regent earl of Morton; and it was 
hanſelled by his own execution. | V 
REEIGIOR.] Ancient Scottiſſi Hiſtofians, Bede, and other writers, 
generally agree, that Chriſtianity was firſt tauglit in Scotland by ſome of 
the diſciples of St. John the apoſtle, who fled to this northern corner to. 
avoid the perſecution of Domitian, the Roman emperor ; but it was not 
publickly profeſſed till the beginning of the third century, when a prince, 
Honafd the Firft, Kis queen, and feveral of 


- whom Scotch hiſtorians call 


his nobles, were ſolemnly baptized.. It was further confirmed by _—_ 
tions from South Britain, during the perfecdtions of AureHus and Dio- 0 
kleſian; when it became the general religion of the country under the t 
management of a ſociety of learned and pious men, named Culdees, a 
whoſe principal ſcat was in St. Andrews. Theſe Culdees, ' though they al 
appointed ovorſeers for the better regulating of their affairs, wete all pl 
in rank and dignit̃ . F bl 
Thus independent of the church of Rome, Chriſfianity appears to hare ha 
been taught, planted, and finally confirmed as a national church, where att 
it flouriſned in its native ſimplicity, till the arrival of Paladius, a prieſt ef 
ſent-by the biſhop of Rome in the fifth century, who found means tb por 
introduce the modes and ceremonies of the Romiſh church, which at laf It i 
ited, and Scotland became involved in that darkneſs which for mai ſexe 
ages overſpread Europe ; though their dependance upon the pope” was full 
very lender, when compared to the blind fubjection of many other that 
Fans SY F . | 25 7 . | | | infa 
The Culdees, however, long tetained their original manners, and re. SP 

* 


mained a diſtinct order, notwithſtanding the oppreſſion of the Romilt 
clergy, { late as tlie age of Robert Bruce, in the 14th century, when they I bcco 
{ 


diſappeared, Rut it is worthy of bBſervation, that the oppoſition t 

popery in this iſland, though it ceaſed in Scotland upon the extinctionoſ rebe] 
the Culdees, was in the ſame age revived in England by John Wicklitf; appez 
a man of parts and learning, who was the forerunner, in the work of e- 
reformation, to John Huſs and Jerome of Prague, as the latter were ord” 
to Martin Luther, and John Calyin. But though the doctrines of Wick: 405 


liffe were nearly the ſamnt with thoſt bt „ ner by tlte Reformets in the 
16th century, and the age ſeemed ſtrofigly diſpoſed to receive then, 
affairs were not yet fully ripe for this great revolution; and the finiſhing 
blow to popery in England, was reſerved to the age of Henry VIII. 
Soon after that important event took place in England, when learning, 
arts, and ſeiences began to revive in Europe, the abſurdities of the churel 
of Rome, as well as the profligate lives of het clergy, did not eſcape tit 
notice of a free and enquiring people, and gave riſe to the reformation in 
Scotland; which began in the reign of james V. made great progre 


under that'of his daughter Mary (though both of them were catholic) 
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bud was at length completed through tht preaching of John Fnox, who 
e of Scot- 


had adopted the doctrine of Calvin, and was become the apo co! 
land. It was natural for his brethren to imagine, that upon the abolition 


of the Roman Catholic religion, they were to ſucceed to the revenues of 


that clergy. The great hobility, who had parcelled out theſe poſſeſſions 
for — —— did not at firſt diſcourage ibis notion: but no 5 r had. 
Knox ſucceeded in his deſigns, which, through the fury ef the mob, de- 


froyed ſome of the fineſt eccleſiaſtical buildings in the world, than the 


arliament, or rather the nobility, monopolized all the church livings, 
and moſt ſcandalouſly left the reforming clergy to live almoſt in a ftate of 


beggary; nor could all their efforts produce any ftrugple in their favour. - 


The nobility, and great landholders, left the doctrine and diſipline of 


the church to be modelled by the preachers, and they were confirmed by 


arliament. Succeeding times rendered the Preſbyteriah clergy of vaſt 


importance to the ſtate ; and their revenues have been ſo much mended, . 


that though no ſtipend there exceeds 1501;'a year, few fall ſhort of 661. 


and none of gol. If the preſent expenſive mode of living continues in 


ooner had _ 


— 


Scotland, the eſtabliſhed clergy will have many unanſwerable reaſons to 


urge for the increaſe of their revenues: 3 | 
The bounds of this work do not admit of entering at large upon the 
doctrinal and economical part of the church of Scotland. It is ſufficient 

to ſay, that its firſt principle is a parity of eccleſiaſtical authority among 


all its preſbyters ; that it agrees in its cenſures with the reformed chirches 


abroad in the chief heads of oppoſition to popery ; but that it is modelled 
principally after the Calviniſtical plan eſtabliſhed at Geneva. This eſta- 
bliſhment, at various periods, proved fo tyrannical over the laity, by 
— the power of the greater and leſſer excommunication, which were 
atten 

ſeſſions, and other bodies, have been abridged of all their dangerous 
powers over the laity, who are Extremely jealous of their being revived. 
It is ſaid, that even that relic of popery, the obliging fornicators of both 
ſexes to fit upon what they call a repenting-ſtool, in the church, and in 
full view of the congregation, begins to wear out; it having been found, 
that the Scotch women, on account of that penance; were the greateſt 
infanticides in the world. In ſhort, the power of the Scotch clergy is” 
at preſent very moderate, or at leaſt very moderately exerciſed ; nor are 


they accountable for the extravagancies of their predeceſſors. They have 


been, ever ſince the Revolution, firm adherents to civil liberty, and the 
houſe of Hanover; and acted with remarkable intrepidity. during the 
rebellion in 1745. They dreſs without clerical robes ; but ſome of them 
appear in the pulpit in gowns, after the Geneva form, and bands. They 
make no uſe of ſet forms in worſhip, but are not prohibited that of the 
Lord's prayer. The rents of the biſhops, ſince the ibalition of epiſcopacy, 
are paid to the king, who commonly appropriates them to pious purpoſes. 
A thouſand pounds a year is always ſent by his majeſty for the uſe'of the 
proteſtant ſchools erected by act of parliament in North Britain, and the 
Weſtern Iſles ; and the Scotch clergy, of late, have planned out funds 
for the ſupport of their widows and orphans. The number of pariſhes 
in Scotland are 890, whereof 31 are collegiate churches, that is, where 
the cure is ſerved by more than one miniſter. 3 
The higheſt eccleſiaſtical authority in Scotland is the general aſſembly | 
which we may call the eccleſiaſtical parliament of Scotland. It conſiſts of 
commiſſioners, ſome of which are laymen, under the title of ruling _ 


, 


ed by a forfeiture of eſtate, and ſometimes of life, that the Kirk 


* 


6 SCOFLAND. 


| from preſbyteries, ro al burghs, and univerſities; A preſbytery, con, 

ting of under Ae miniſters, fends two mne de 

jf it contains between 12 and 18 miniſters, it ſends three, and one ruling 
elder ; if it contains between 18 and 24 miniſters, it ſends four miniſterz 
and; two ruling elders; but if the preſbytery has 24 miniſters, it ſends 

| five miniſters and two ruling elders. Every royal bur h ſends one ruling 
elder, and page! two; whoſe election muſt be atteſted by the reſpec- 
tive kirk-ſeflions of th 4 


eir own burghs. Every univerſity ſends one com- 

miſſioner, uſually a miniſter of their own 95 The commiſſioners are 
choſen yearly, fix weeks before the meeting of the aſſembly. The ruling 
elders are often of the firſt quality of the country. © 
The king preſides by his commiſſioner (who is always a nobleman) in 
this afſembly, which meets once a year : but he has no voice in their deli- 
berations. The order of their L is regular, though the number 
of members often create a confufion, which the moderator, who is choſen 
By them to be as it were ſpeaker of the houſe, has nat ſufficient autho. 
rity to prevent. Appeals are brought from all the other eccleſtaſtical courts 
in Scotland to the general aſſembly ; and no appeal lies from its determi. 
nations in religious matters. 5 e 1 


Provincial ſynods are next in authority to the general aſſembly. They 
are compoſed. of a number of the adjacent preſbyteries, over whom they 
have a power; and there are fifteen of them in Scot land; but their ay 
are reverſible by the general aſſemb nn. 

_ Subordinate to the ſynods, are preſbyteries, 69 of which are in Scotland, 
each conſiſting of a number 0 contiguous pariſhes. The miniſters of 
theſe pariſhes, with one ruling elder, chofen half-yearly out of every 
' Kirk-ſefſion, compoſe a preſbytery. Theſe preſbyteries meet in the head 
town of that diviſion ; but have no juriſdiction beyond their own bounds, 
though within: theſe they have hs re of all eccleſiaſtical cauſes and 
matters. A chief part of their buſineſs is the ordination of candidates for 
livings. In which they are regular and ſolemn. The patron of ativing is 
Hound to nominate or preſent in fix months after a vacancy, otherwiſe the 
reſbytery fills the place jure dewolure.; but that privilege does not hold 
In royal burghs. | diol Pe $5 | 
A kirk-ſeflion is the loweſt eccleſiaſtical judicatory in Scotland, and its 
authority does not extend beyond its own pariſh. The members conſt 
of the miniſter and elders. The office and duty of a miniſter, or prelby- 
ter, conſiſt in preaching, 3 the ſacrament, -catechiſing, viſt- 
ing the ſick, pronouncing church cenſures, nominating elders, aſſiſting at 
the ordination of miniſters, within the bounds of their own preſbyter), 
and preſiding at the kirk-ſefſion. | i 
The elders generally amount to eight or ten perſons, fele&ed by the 
miniſter from among the moſt intelligent and regular of his pariſhionen. 
T be office of elder is nearly the ſame with that of churchwarden in Eng. ſuff 
land, having the ſuperintendency of the poor, and the management d age 
other parochial affairs. They alſo aſſiſt the miniſter, in feveral of his er 
clerical duties, particularly in cateehiſing, viſiting the ſick, and at the = 
communion table. One of them is called the ruling elder, who is gene- auth 
rally a perſon of the firſt quality and intereſt in the pariffl. > 
It has already been obſerved, that the eſtabliſhed religion in Scotland i the ( 
preſbyterian: that it was formerly of a rigid nature, and partook of 3 held 
the auſterities of Calviniſm, and intolerance of popery, by its perſecutins 
ſpirit; but at preſent it is mild and gentle, and the moſt rational _ 
| | Loo CM 
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may accommadate himſelf to the daftrine. and worſhip-of the-nationat-} - 
church. It is to he wiſhed, however, that this moderation was nat d 
often interrupted by the fanaticiſm not only of lay ſeceders, hub aſ r 2 4 
lar miniſters. Theſe are induſtrious to i upon the abſurdities (and ht | 
church Is without them) of former divines and:viſianaries, and ecelefiafs>... | 

cal ordinances aud diſcipline, which were found to be-incompatible-with' 
the nature of government. They maintain their own preachers; though. . 
ſcarcely any two congregations agree either in principle or prattiee-with,, 
each other. We do not, however, find that Rey fly in the face pf, de 
civil power, or at leaſt the inſtances are rare and inconſiderable. 

A different ſet of diſſentors in Scotland, conſiſts of the epiſeopalians, # 
few quakers and papiſts, and other ſectaries, who are denominated from 
their preachers. Bpiſcopacy, from the time of the Reſtoration in 166, 10 
that of the Revolution in 1688, was the eſtabliſhed ehurch of Scotland ;- 
and would probably have continued ſo, had not the biſhops, who were in 
general, very weak men, and creatures of the duke of York, afterwards of 
James VII. and II. refuſed to recognize king William's title. The parti- 
vans of that unhappy prince . retained the epiſcopal religion king 
William's government was ſe unpopular in Scotland; that in queen Annes 


J time, the epiſcopalians were more numerous in the northern parts than the 
J preſbyterians z and their meetings, which they held under the act of tole - 
9 ration, as well attended. A Scotch epiſcopiſt thus becoming anothet name 
for a Jacobite, they received ſome checks after the rebellion in 171 $3 but 
they recovered themſelves ſo well, that at the breaking out of the rebellion 
in 1745, they were again become numerous; after which the government 
found means to invalidate the acts of their clerical order. Their 23 inge, 
however, ſtill ſubſiſt, but thinly; and in a few years, they will, probably, 
be reduced to nothing. In the mean while, the decline of the nonjurors 
is far from having ſuppreſſed epiſcopacy in Scotland: the Engliſh biſhops 
ſupply them with clergy qualified according to law, whoſe chapels are 
1 chiefly filled by the Engliſh, and ſuch Scotch hearers of that perſuaſion as 
have places under the government, | tte 9 25 | 
10 The defection of ſome great families from the cauſe of popery, and the 
extinction of others, have rendered its votaries very inconſiderable in 
Scotland. If any remain, they are conſined to the northern parts, and 
the iſlands; but they appear to be as quiet and inoffenſive as proteſtant 
1 ſchzeftes . Prada ants fy wa EO, 
: cotland, during the time of epiſaopacy, contained two-archbiſhoprics, 
a St. Andrews and Glaſgow ; and twelve biſhaprics, which are, Edinburgh, 
5 Dunkeld, Aberdeen, Murray, Brechin, Dumblain, Roſs, Caithneſs, 
he Orkney, Galloway, Argyle, and the Iles, | | | 
| LEARNING AND LEARNED MEN.] For this article we may reſar to the 
literary hiſtory of Europe for theſe 1400 years paſt. The poems of Oflan 
; ſufficiently ſhew that the muſes were no ſtrangers there in very remote 
Hh ages, The weſtern parts and iles of Scotland produced St. Patrick, che 
te celebrated apoſtle of Ireland; and many others ſince, whoſe bare names 


would make a long article. The writings of Adamnanus, and other 


_ authors, who lived before, and at the time of the conqueſt of England, 
dis which are come to our hands, are ſpecimens of their learning. Charles 
cal the Great, or Charlemagne, according to the Scots and foreign hiſtorians, 
tink held a correſpondence by letters with the kings of Scotland, with whom 
ſian be termed a famous league; and employed certain, Scotchmen in plan- 
maj ning, ſettling, and ruling his favourite univerſities, and other ſeminaries 


of 


1 SCOTLAND: 


* 4 France, Italy and Germany. Is is an andoubted track; * 
a ſeeming paradoxical fact, that Barbour, a Scotch poet, philo- 
ſopher, and hiſtorian, though prior in time to Chaucer, having flooriſhee + 


though a 


in the year 1368, wrote, according to the modern ideas, as pure Engli 


f liſh 
as that hard, and his 'verſification is perhaps more harmonious. / he a 
deſtruction of the Scotch monuments of learning and antiquity; have 


rendered their early annals lame, and often fabulous; but the Latin ſtile 


of Buichanan's hiſtory is, to this day, the moſt claſſical of all modern pro- 


ductions. The letters of the Scotch kings to the neighbouring princes, 


are generally allowed to be the fineſt compoſitiofis of the times in which 


they were written, and are free from many of the barbariſms to be found 
in thoſe ſent them in anſwer. This renders it at leaſt highly probable, 


that claſſical learning was cultivated at the court of Scotland, even in the 


rude ages, when ignorance overſpread a conſiderable part of Europe. 
The diſcovery of the logarithms, a diſcovery, which in point boch of 


ingenuity and utility, may vie with any that has been made in modern 


times, is the indiſputable right of Napier of Merchiſton. And ſince his 
time, the mathematical ſciences have been cultivated in Scotland with 
amazing ſucceſs. Keil, in his phyſico- mathematical works, to the elear- 
neſs of his reaſoning, has added the colouring of a poet, which is the 


more remarkable, not only as the ſubject is little ſuſceptible of ornament, ' 


but as he wrote in an ancient language. Of all writers in aſtronomy, 


Gregory is allowed to be one of the moſt perfect and elegant. Maclaurin, 


the companion and the friend of Sir Tſaac Newton, was endowed with all 


that preciſion and force of mind, which rendered him peculiarly fitted for 


bringing down the ideas of that great man, to the level of ordinary appre- 
henfions, and for diffuſing that light through the world, which Newton 
had confined within the ſphere of hi learned; His treatiſe on Fluxions is 
regarded by the beſt judges in Europe, as the cleareſt, account of the moſt 
refined and fubtile ſpeculations on which the human mind ever exerted. 
itſelf with ſucceſs. While Maclaurin purſned this new career, a 
geometer no leſs famous, diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the ſure, but almoſt 
deſerted tract of antiquity. This was the late Dr. Simſon, ſo well 
known over Europe, for his illuſtration of the antient geometry, His 


elements of Euclid, and aboye all his Conic Sections, are ſufficient of 


_ themſelves to eftabliſh the literary reputation of his native country. 
This, however, does not reſt on the character of a few mathematicians 
and aſtronomers. The fine arts have been called ſiſters to denote their 
affinity. There is the ſame connection between the ſciences, particularly 
thoſe which depend. on obſervation, Mathematics, and phyſics, pro- 
- perly ſo called, were in Scotland accompanied by the other branches of 
Rudy ta-which they are allied. In medicine particularly, the names of 
Piteaitn, Arbuthnot, Munro, Smellie and Whytt, hold a diſtinguiſhed 
C7» „„ | | | | 
K Nor have the Scots been unſucceſsful in cultivating the Belles Lettres. 
Foreigners, who inhabit warmer climates, and conceive the northern 
nations incapable of tenderneſs and feeling, are aſtoniſhed at the poetic 
genius, and delicate ſenſibility of "Thomſon, HE e 
But of all literary purſuits, that of rendering mankind more virtuons 


and happy, which is the proper object of what is called morals, ought to 


— 


N Eginbard. in vit. Carol. Mag. alſo Paulus Emilius's hiſtory of the French archiere - 


ments, &c. See Mackenzic's Liecs 
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be regarded with peculiar honour and reſpect. The philoſophy of Dr. 
1 not to mention other works more ſubtle and e fe Pr- | 
convincing and leſs inſtructive, deſerves to be read by all who would know 


- 


their duty, or who would wiſh.to praftiſe it. Next to the Eſſay on the 
Human Underſtanding, it is perhaps the beſt diſſection of, the human 
mind that hath appeared in modern times; and it is likewiſe the mot 
uſeful ſu ren! to that eſſay. e eee e 
It * be endleſs to mention all the individuals, who have diſtinguiſh- 
ed themſelves in the various branches of literature; particularly as thoſe 
who are alive (ſome of them in high eſteem for hiſtorical 3 
diſpute the merit with the dead, and cover their country wi , 
which neither envy can blaſt, nor tinſg can deſtroy, e 
UxIVERSITIESs, ] The uniyerſities of 9 four, viz. "Thoſe 
of St. Andrew's*, founded in 1411.—CGlaſgowf, 1454.—Aberdeent, 
1477-—and Edinburgh, 15824. > Es” IT wud 
ANTIQUITIES Rd rok The Roman and other anti- 
NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL, \ quities found in Scotland, have 
of themſelves furniſhed matter for large volumes. The ſtations of the 
Roman legions, the r caſtellas, their pretentures or walls, reachin Z Her 
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* 5t, Andrew's has a Chancellor, two Principals, and eleven Profeſſors in | 


Greek, Mathematies, 
Humanity, Civil Hiſtory. 
Hebrew, Church Hiſtory, 
A Divinity, 
Moral Philoſophy, Medicine. 


\ 
% 


Natural Philofophy, 33 Te es 
+ Glaſgow has g'Chancellor, Rector, Dean of Faculty, Principal, and fourteen Pro- 


feſſors in Greek, Mathematics, 
ET he Humani - y, Practical Aſtronomy, f 
Hebrew Hiſtory, EZ gil 1 0 4 
Oriental Languages, Divinity, N | 
=” RI Civil and Scotch Law, 
Moral Philoſopby, M:d'cine, ra 
; Natural Philoſophy, Anatomy. n TEES 
I Aberdeen has properly two colleges, viz. King's College, and Mariſcual College: 
King's College has a Chancellor, Rector, Frincipal, and ſeyen Froſęſſo:s in 
. Greck, | Divisity, : 2 
Humanity, | Civi Law, EY my 
Oriental Languages, Medicine. e 
Philoſophy, EC AS es ; | 
Matiſchal College has a Chancellor, Rector, Principal, and ſeven Profe ſſors in 
Ls 12 r Mathematics, 5s, | 
Oriental Languages, Divinity, | | 


| Moral Phito'ophy and Logic, Medicine, 
5 Natural Philoſophy, = 5 33 | | 
Edinburgh has a Chancellor, or Patron, viz. the King, a Principal, and Profeſſors in 


Greek, ivil Law, | 
Humanity, - Law of Nature and Nations, 
5. is Hebrew. | . 4 
rn ; Philoſophy, 5 0 2 . 0 
tic . Moral Pfiloſophy, Materia Medica, 
_ Naturali/Philoſophy, Practice of Phyſie, 
; | . © Mathematics. + _ Theory of Phyſie, 
2 Hiſtory, 5 Medicine, 
ek TO 'Natural Hiſtory, Chymiſtry, + ee dp 
— . Church Hiſtory, "Anatomy, TT 
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ms SGCOTAND 
- the iſ[and, have been traced with great precifion by antiquaries and hiſto- 
Hans; ſo that without ſome Bech Aioreries, ah ae of them could 
afford no inſtruction to the learned, and but little amuſement to the igno- 
rant; becauſe at preſent they can be diſcovered only by critical eyes. 
Some mention of echief may, however, be proper. The courſe of the 
Roman wall, (or, as it is called by the country people, Graham's Dyke, 
from a tradition that the Scottiſh warrior of that name firſt broke over it) 
between the Clyde and Forth, which was firſt marked out by. Agricola, 
and compleated by Antoninus Pius, is ſtill diſcernible, as are ſeveral Ro- 
man camps in theneighbourhood *. Agricola's camp at the bottom of the 
<Grampian' hills, is a ron. reen f Roman antiquity. It is ſituated 
at Ardoch, in Perthſhire, and is generally thought to have been the 
cCump occupied by Agricola, before he fought the bloody battle ſo well re- 
corded by Tacitus, with the Caledonian king Galgacus, Who was de- 
Feated. Some writers think, that this remain of antiquity at Ardoch was, 
on account of the nymerous Roman coins and inſcriptions found near it, 
a Roman caſtellum or fort. Be that as it will, it certainly is the moſt er. 
tire and beft preſerved of any Roman antiquity of that kind in Britain, 
having no leſs than five rows of ditches and 4 ramparts on the ſouth ſide; 
and of the four gates which lead into the area, three of them are very 
difſtindt and plain, viz. the prætoria, decumana, and dextra: the pre- 
torxium is the place where the general's tent ſtood. „ 
The Roman temple, or buildiug in the form of the Pantheon at Rome, 
ar the dome of St. Paul's at London, ſtood upon the banks of the river 
Carron, in Stirlingſhire, but in 1742 was demoliſhed by a neighbouring 
Goth, for the purpoſe of mending a mill-pond. Its height was twenty- 
two feet, and its external cireumference at the baſe was cighty-eight feet; 3 
. 
| 


lo that upon the whole, it was one of the moſt compleat Roman, antiqui- 
ties in the world. It is thought to have been built by Agricola, or ſome 
of his ſucceſſors, as a temple to the god Terminus, as it ſtood near 
the pretenture which bounded the Roman empire in Britain to the north, c 
Near it are ſome artificial conical mounts of the earth, which ſtill retain the h 
name of Duni-pace, or Duni-pacis ; which ſerve to evidence, that there i 
was a lind of ſole mn compromiſe between the Romans and Caledonians, p 
that the former ſhould not extend their empire farther to the northwards, ft 
Innumerable are the coins, urns, utenfils, inſcriptions, and other re- 2: 
mains of the Romans, that have been found in different parts of Scotland; Ac 


| hy 
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Near the weſtern extremity of this wall, at Duntocher. in Fumbartonſhire, a coun- m 
_ in digging a trench upon the declivity of a hill, upon which are ſeen the remx'ns th 

of a Roman fort, turned up ſeveral uncommon tiles, .which exciting the eurioſity of the an 
peaſantry in that neiphhourhood, it. was not long before they broke in upon an.entiretub- f 
tertaneous bui'dinę, from which they dug out a cart load of theſe materials. The Editor ot or! 
this work being then. viz, 1775, upon a journey through that part of Scotland, found to 
means, upon the fecond day, to ſtop all further proceedings, in hopes that ſome public 'Wh 
ſpirited gentlemen would, by taking off the ſurtace, explore the whole without demo- (fa 
liſhing it. The tiles are of ſeven different ſizes, the ſmalleſt being ſeven, and the largeſt In 
twenty one inches ſquare, Fhey are from two to thice inches in thickneſs, of areddi | 
colour, and in perfect ſound condition. The leſſer ones compoſe ſeveral rows of pillass, am 
which form a labyrinth of paſſages of about ciphteen inches ſanare; and the larger tile wh 
being laid over the whole, ſerve as a roof to ſupport the earth above, which is found io finy 
de two feet in depth. The building is ſurrounded by a ſubterrancous wall of hen ſtove. the 
The bones and teeth of animals, willi a ſcoty kind of earth, vere found in the paſſages: the 
ſrom which ſome have conjeclured this building to have been occypicd as a hot bed fit hav 


the uſe of the * g Rartjſou. 


„ tout 


ſome of them to the north of the wall, where, however, it does not ap- 
pear that they made any eftabliſhment, By the inſcriptions found ned 
the wall, the names of the legions that built it, and how far they ek 
it on, may be learned. The remains of Roman highways are frequent in 

the ſouthern parts. ff 8 Lil 

Daniſh camps and fortifications are eaſily diſcernible in ſeveral northern 
counties, and are known by their ſquare figures and diſſieult ſituations. 
Some houſes of ſtupendous fabrics remain in Roſfs-ſhire, bat whether they 
are Daniſh, Pictiſn, or Scottiſh, does not appear. The elevations of wwe 
of them are to be ſeen in Gordon's Itinerarium Septentrionale. - I am of 
opinion that they are Norwegian or Scandinavian ſtructures, and built 
about the fifth century, to favour the defcents of that people upon thoſe 
coaſts. | 5 2 8 |; | 5 She 5 fp 

Two Pidtiſhimonuments, as they are thought to be, ef a very extraordi- 
nary conſtruction, were lately ſtanding in Scotland, ons of them at Aber- 
nethey, in Perthſhire, the other at Brechin in Angus: both of them are 
columns, hollow in the infide, and without a ftair-cafe ; that of Brechin 
is the moſt entire, being covered at the top with a ſpiral roof of ftane, 
with three or four windows above the cornice : it confiſts of ſixty regular 
courſes of hewn free ſtone, laid circularly and regularly, and tapering; 
towards the top. If thoſe columns are really Pictiſh, that people muſt 
have had among them architects that far exceeded thoſe of any coe val mo- 
numents to be found in Europe, as they have all the appearance of an 
order; and the building is neat, and in the Roman taſte of architecture. 
It is, however, difficult to aſſign them to any but the Picts, as they ſtand 
in their dominions; and ſome ſculptures upon that at Brechin, denote 
it to be of Chriſtian original. It is not indeed impoſitble that thoſe ſculp- 
tures are of a later date. Beſides theſe two pillars, many other Pictiſh 
buildings are found in Scotland, but none in the ſame taſte. 

The veſtiges of erections by the ancient Scots themſelves, are not only 
curious but iuſtructive, as they __— many important events of their 
hiſtory. That people had amongſt them a rude notion of fculpture, 
in which the den nitrel the actions of their kings and heroes. At a 
place called Aberlemno, near Brechin, four or five ancient obeliſks are 
ftill to be ſeen, called the Daniſh ſtones of Aberlemno. They were erected 
as commentorations of rhe Scotch victories over that people; and are 
adorned with bas-reliefs of men on horſeback, and many emblematical 
figures and tieroglyphies, not intelligible at this day, but minutely de- 
ſeribed by Mr. Gordon. Many other hiſtorical monuments of the Scots 


may be diſcovered on the like vecafions; but it muſt be aeknowledged, 


that the obſcurity of their ſculptures have encouraged a field of boundleſs 
and frivolous conjectures, ſo that the interpretations of many of them are 
often fanciful. It would, however, be unpardonable, if I ſhould negle& 
to mention the ſtone near the town of Forreſs or Fortroſe, in Murray, 


vhich far ſarpaſſes all the others in magnificence and grandeur, *©* and is, 


(lays Mr. Gordon) perhaps, one of the moſt ſtately monuments of that kind 
in 2 It riſes about 23 feet in height, above ground, and is, as I 
am credibly informed, no leſs than 12 or 15, feet below; ſo that the 
whole height is at leaſt 35 feet, and its breadth near five. It is all one 
ſingle and entire ſtone; great variety of ſigures in relievo are carved 
thereon, ſome of them ſtill diſtinct and viſible ; but the injury of thewea- - 


, yet J have little doubt of its 


ther has obſcured thofe towards 3 art.” Though this monument 
has been generally looked upon as Dani 


* 


192 «nora. 


being Scotch, and that it was erected in commemoration. of the 


memory of ſome Britiſh prince, w 


- tom. Other natyral curioſities belonging to Scotland have 


bably natural, are of extraordinary dimenſions, and haye been the ſcenes bel 
of inhuman cruelties. ö : 5 c 


tract. This caſtle, before the uſe of artillery, was deemed to be impreg- 
nable by force. It was probably built by the Saxon king Edwin, whole 
territories reached to the Firth of Forth, and who gave his name to Edin- hie 


of Indulphus, who lived in the year 953. The town was built for 
benefit of protection from the caſtle, and a more inconyenient ſituation for eh 


ridge of a hill, lying eaſt and weſt; and the lanes running down its fide 7. 
north and ſouth. In former times the town was ſurrounded by water, ex- Wa 
cepting towards the eaſt; ſo that when the French landed in Scotland, ob! 


This ſituation ſuggeſted the idea of building very lofty houſes divided int 
ſtories, each of which contains a ſuite of rooms, generally large and com- 


which is chiefly of hewyn ſtone, broad and well paved, makes a moſt au- 
. guſt appearance, eſpecially as it riſes a full mile in a direct line, and gra- liſted 
- dual aſcent from the palace of Holyrood-houſe on the eaſt, and is termi- 

pazed on the welt by the rude majeſty of its caſtle, built upon aloft 


— 


expulſion of the Danes out of Murray, where they held their laſt ſettle. 


ment in Scotland, after the defeat they received from Malcolm a few | 


\ 


years before the conqueſt of England by the Normans. 
Beſides theſe remains of Roman, Pictiſn, Daniſh, and Scotch antiqui. 
ties, many Druidical monuments and temples are diſcernible in the north- 
ern parts of Scotland, as well as in the iſles, where we may ſuppoſe 
that Paganiſm took its laſt refuge, They are eaſily perceived by their cir, 
cular forms; but though they are equally regular, yet none of them are 
ſo ſtupendous as the Druidical erections in South-Britain. There is in 
Perthſhire a barrow which ſeems to be a Britiſh erection, and the moſt 
beautiful of the kind perhaps in the world; it exactly reſembles the 
figure of a ſhip with the keel uppermoſt. The common people call i 
Ternay, which ſome interpret to be rerræ navis, the ſhip of earth. It 
ſeems to be of the moſt remote gy and perhaps was erected to the 
| o acted as auxiliary to the Romans; 
for it lies near Auchterarder, not many miles diſtant from the great ſcene 
of Agricola's operations, | a | Fi | 
Scotland affords few natural curioſities but thoſe we haye already men. 
tioned in deſcribing the lakes, rivers, and-mountains. Mention is made 
of a heap of white ſtones, moſt of them clear like cryſtal, together with 
great plenty of oyſter and other ſea-ſhells, that are found on the top of a 
mountain called Skorna Lappick, in Roſsſhire, twenty miles diſtant from 
the ſea. Slains, in Aberdeenſhire, is ſaid to be remarkahle for a petrify- 1 
ing cave, called the Dropping Cave, where water oozing through a ſpungy a 
porous rock on the top, doth quickly conſolidate after it drops to the bot- F 
taken poſſeſſion Mn 
of its deſcriptions and hiſtories, but they rp; owe their extraordinary 
qualities to the credulity of the vulgar, and vaniſh when they are ſkilfylly 10 
examined. Some caverns that are to be found in Fifeſhire, and are pro- " 
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CiTIEs, TOWNS, An D orRHER EDI- Edinburgh, the capital of 
FICES, PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. J Scotland, naturally takes the 
lead in this diviſion, which the bounds of our work oblige us to con- 


burgh, as it certainly did not fall into the hands of the Scots till the reigp "on 


a capital can ſcarcely be conceived ; the high-ſtreet, which is on the 


during the regency of Mary of Guiſe, they gave it the name of Liſſebourg. , 


modious for the uſe df a family; ſo that the high-ſtreet of Edinburgh, lis exe 


roch 


8COTLAN P. e you; 
weks, inacceſſible on all fides, except where it joins the city. The caſtle 
not only overlooks the city, its environs, gardens, the new town, and a 

fine ri neighbourin county, but commands Aa moſt extenſive proſpect 
of the river Forth, the ſhipping, the oppoſite coaſt of Fife, and even 
ſome hills at the diſtance of 40 or 50 miles, whieh border upon the High- 
lands. This crowded n however, was ſo ſhockingly inconve- 
nient, that the Engliſh, who ſeldom went farther into the- country, re- 
turned with the deepeſt impreſſions of Scotch naſtineſs, which became 
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proverbial. The caſtle has ſome good apartments, a tolerable train of 
artillery, and has not only a large magazine of arms and ammunition, 
but contains the regalia, which were depoſited here under the moſt ſolemn 
legal inſtruments of their never being removed from thence. All that is . 
known at preſent of thoſe regalia, is contained in the inſtrument which 
: was 1 at the time of their being depoſited, where they are fully de- 
ſcribed, | | 1 "ED | 
L Facing the caſtle, as I have already obſerved, at a mile's, diſtance, 
7 ſands the abbey, or rather palace, of Holyrood houſe. The inner qua- 
| drangle of this palace, was begun by James V. and finiſhed by Charles I. 
* 3s of magnificent modern architecture, built according to the plan, and 
1 under the direction of Sir William Bruce, a Scotch gentleman of family, 
N and undoubtedly one of the greateſt architects of that age. Round the 
© quadrangle runs an arcade, adorned with pilaſters; and the inſide con» 
" tains magnifient apartments for the Duke of Hamilton, who is hereditary ' 
1 keeper of the palace, and other noblemen. Its long gallery contains 
87 fgures, ſome of which are from portraits, but all of them na by mo- 
* (ern hands, of the kings of Scotland down to the time of the Revolution. 


Janes VII. when duke of York, intended to have made great improve- 
rl ments about this palace; for at preſent. nothing can be more uncom- 
lly fortable than its ſituation, at the bottom of bleak unimproved craggs and 
Oe mountains, with ſcarce a ſingle tree in its neighbourhood. The chapel 

belonging to the palace, as it ſtood when repaired and ornamented by 
that prince, ts thought to have been a moſtelegant piece of Gothic archi- 


of tefture, It had a very lofty roof, and two rooms of ſtone galleries ſup- 
the ported by curious pillars. It was the conventual church of the 

on- abbey. Its inſide was demoliſhed and rifled of all its rich ornaments, by 
9 the fury of the mob at the Revolution, which even broke into the repo- 
hole | itories of the dead, and diſcovered a vault, till that time unknown; 
din hic contained the bodies of James V. his firſt queen; and 28 
2. Damley, The walls and roof of this ancient chapel gave way and fe 

; 5 down on the zd and 3d of December 1768, occaſioned by the enormous 


*ight of a new ftane roof, laid over it ſome years ago, which the walls 


\ the ere unable to ſupport. | | 1 
de . The hoſpital, Franded by George Herriot, goldſmith to James VL 
Art mmonly called Herriot's Work, ſtands to the ſouth-weſt of the caſtle, in 


noble ſituation. It is the fineſt and moſt regular {pecimen which Inigo 
ones, wham n VE. of Scotland brought gyr from Denmark, has 
us of his Gothic manner, and far and e 


any thing of that kind 
be ſeen in England. One Balquahanan, a divine, whom Herriot left 


argh, us executor, is ſaid to have prevailed upon Jones to admit ſome barba- 
ſt au- dus devices into the building, particularly the windows, and to have 
LH | 8 n the ornaments of each ſhould be ſomewhat different from thoſe 
er” de others, 3h . 85 | - 


is novythſlanÞing, upon the whole, a delightful fabric, and adorned 
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with gardens, not inelegantly laid out. It was built for the maintenancs 
and education of poor children belonging to the citizens and tradeſmen 
of Edinburgh, and is under the direction of the city magiſtrates. 
Among the other public edifices of Edinburgh before the Revolution, 
was the college, which _ the privileges of an univerſity, founded by 
king James VI. and by him put under the direction of the magiſtrates, 
who have the power of chancellor and vice- chancellor. Little can be ſaid 
of its buildings, which were calculated for the ſober literary manners oſ 
thoſe days; they are, however, improveable, and may be rendered ele. 
| wk what is of far more importance, it is ſupplied with excellent pro. 
feſſors in the ſeveral branches of learning; and its ſchools for every part 
of the medical art reckoned equal to any in Europe. This college is n 
: we ts with a library, founded by one Clement Little, which is Gud tw 
have been of late greatly augmented ; and: a muſeum belonging to it wa 
given by Sir Andrew Balfour, a phyſician. ' It contains ſeveral natural, 
and ſome literary. curioſities, which one would little expect to find at 
Edinburgh. 5 VVV 
The Parliament-Square, or, as it is there called, Cloſe, was formerly 
_ the moſt ornamental part of this city; it is formed into a very noble qua. 
drangle, part of which conſiſts of lofty buildings; and in the middle is a 
very fine equeſtrian ſtatue of Charles II. The room built by Charles J. 
for the parliament-houſe, though not ſo large, is better proportioned than 
Weſtimnſter hall; and its ADE though executed in the ſame-manner, i 
by many great judges held to be ſuperior. It is now converted into a 
court of law, where a ſingle judge, called the lord ordinary, preſides by 
rotation; in a room near it, ſit the other judges ; and adjoining are the 
ublic offices of the law, exchequer, chancery, ſherivalty, and mag: 
itracy of Edinburgh; and the lawyers valuable library. This equals any 
thing of the like kind to be found in England, or perhaps in any part d 
Europe, being at firſt entirely founded and furniſhed by lawyers.. The 
number of printed books it contains is amazing; and the collection has 
been made with exquiſite taſte and judgment. It contains likewiſe the 
moſt valuable manuſcript remains of the Scotch hiſtory, chartularies, and 
other papers of antiquity, with a ſeries of medals. . Adjoining to tie 1 
library, is the room where the public records are kept; but both it, ad.” v 
that which contains the library, though lofty in the roof, are miſerably 
dark and diſmal. It is ſaid that preparations are now carrying on, fe 
lodging both the books and the papers in rooms far better ſuited to ther 
importance and value, „55 I, and 
The High Church of Edinburgh, called that of St. Giles, is nos IQ! 
divided into two or three churches, and a room where the general afſen-ll 
bly fits. It is a large Gothic building, and its ſteeple is ſurmounted by 
_ arches formed into an imperial erown, which has a good effect to the eye. 
The churches, and other edifices of the city, erected before the Union 
contain little but what is common to ſuch buildings; but the excellent 
- | pavement of the city, which was begun, two centuries ago by one Merlin 
a Frenchman, deſerves particular attentign. . | | 
The modern edifices in and near Edinburgh, ſuch as the Exchange, pul 
lc offices, its hoſpitals, bridges, and the like, - demonſtrate the vaſt in 
provement of the taſte of the Scots in their public works. > Parallel tot 
city of Edinburgh, on the north, the nobility, . gentry, and others, haf. 1 
begun to build a new town, upon a plan which does honour to the preſet "v4 
age. The ſtreets and ſquares are laid out with the utmoſt regularity, # 
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„Sr n 
ics WY tbe houſes are to be built with ſtene, in an elegant taſte, with all the oonve- 
iencies that render thoſe of England fo delightful and commodious. The _ 
fronts of ſome. are ſuperb! 1 in all the beagties of architecture, dil. 
n, Platin at the ſame time the judgment of the builder, and the public ſpirit - 
by of the proprieto p. — i. EE Tp EN. Rs ON bb 
=; Between the old and the ney town, lies a narrow bottom or vale, 
which, agreeable to the original plan, was to have been formed into a 
: of beet of water, bordered by a terrace walk, and the aſcent towards the 
5 new town covered with pleaſure gardens, ſhrubberies, &c, But this ele- 
gant deſign fell to nothing, through the-narrow ideas of the magiſtrates, 
who, finding greater benefits ov letting the grounds to inferior tradeſ- 
aſs men upon building leaſes, this ſpot formed by nature as an "agreeable - 
| opening to a crowded city, became a nuiſance to.thoſe gentlemen Who 
wa bad been ſo liberal in ornamenting the buildings upon the ſummit, A 
decifion of the Houſe of Lords. (in which a certain great luminary of the 


nl lau, equally diſtinguiſhed for his taſte and good ſenſe heartily concurred,) . . 


10 put a ſtop to theſe mean erections. At the weſt, or upper end of this 
a rale, the caſtle, 2 ſolid rock, not leſs than twenty ſtories high, looks 
j down with awful magnificence, . The eaſtern extremity is bounded oy " 
ſriking object of art, a lofty bridge, the middle arch being ninety feet 
high, which joins the new buildings to the city, and renders the deſcent ' 

on each fide the vale 1 being no water in this place) more commo- 
dious for carriages. J am the more particular in deſcribing this place, 

that the reader may form ſome idea of its pleaſant fituation, ſtanding on 
an eminence, with a gentle declivity on each fide, in the heart of a rich 
country; the view ſouthward, that of a romantic city, its more romantie 
callle, and diſtant hills riſing to an amazing height; while the proſpect 
northward gives full ſcope to the eye, pleaſes the imagination, and fills' 
the mind with ſuch ideas as the works of nature alone can inſpire, 
One agreeable proſpect however is ſtill wanting, a handſome clean inn, 
"th a genteel coffte-room towards the ſide that overlooks the Forth; 
znd which might eaſily be accompliſhed by ſubſcription, and from the 


y eat reſort of travellers, could not fail to bring a proſitable return. 
d the Edinburgh may be conſidered, notwithſtanding its caſtle, and an open 
all which encloſes it on the ſouth ſide, of a very modern fabric, but in 


de Roman manner, as an open town; ſo that in fact, it would have 
Xen impracticable for its inhabitants to have defended it againſt the 
dels, who took poſſeſſion of it in 1745. A certain claſs of readers 
ould perhaps think it unpardonable, ſhould I omit mentioning that. 
dinburgh contains a play-houſe, which has now the ſanction of an a@ 
f parliament ; and that concerts, aſſemblies, balls, muſic-meetings, | 
nd other polite amuſements, are as frequent and brilliant here, as in any 
art of his majeſty's dominions, London and Bath excepted, ll, 
Edinburgh is governed by a lord provoſt, four bailies, a dean of guild, 
d a treaſurer, annually choſen from the common council, Every com- 
any, or incorporated trade, chooſes its own deacon ; and here are four- 
en; namely, ſurgeons, goldſmiths, ſkinners, furriers, hammer men, 
ghts or carpenters, maſons, taylors, bakers, butchers, cordwainers, 
evers, fullers, and bonnet-makers, The lord provoſt is colonel of the 
w-guard, a military inſtitution to be. found in no part of his majeſty's 
minions but at Edinburgh: they ſerve for the city watch, and patrole | 
de ſtreets, are uſeful in ee, ſmall commotions, and attend the 
futon of ſentences upon delinquents; they are divided into three 
Be, Le  "-» . - "companies, 
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companies, and wear an uniform; they are-immediately commanded by 
three officers, under the name of captains. Beſides this guard, Edinburgł 
raiſes ſixteen companies of trained bands, which ſerve as militia. The 
revenues of the city conſiſt chiefly of that tax which is now common in 
moſt of the bodies corporate in Scotland, of two Scotch pennies, amount. 
ing in the whole to two-thirds of a farthing, laid upon every Scotch pint 
of ale (containing two Engliſh quarts) conſumed within the precinQs of 
the * & This is a moſt judicious impoſt, at it renders the pooreſt peo. 
ple inſenſible of the burden. Its way uct, however, has been ſafficientto 
defray the expence of ſupplying the city with excellent water, brought 
in leaden pipes at the diſtance of four miles; of erecting reſervoirs, en- 
larging the harbour of Leith, and compleating other public works of 
great expence and utility. 5 | . 
Leith, though near two miles diſtant, may be properly called the har. 
bour of Edinburgh, being under the ſame juriſdiction. It contains no- 
ring remarkable, but the remains of two citadels (if they are not the 
me) fortified and bravely defended by the French againſt the Engliſh, 
under Mary of Guiſe, and afterwards repaired by Cromwell. The neigh- 
bourhood of Edinburgh is adorned with noble feats, which are daily en- 
creaſing; ſome of them yield to few in England; but they are tod nu. 
merous to be purticularized here. I cannot, however, avoid mentioning 
the earl of Abercorn's, a ſhort way from the city, the duke of Buccleugl's 
| houſe at Dalkeith, that of the marquis of Lothian at Newbottle, and 
Hopton-houſe, ſo called from the earl its owner. About four miles fron MIA 
Edinburgh is Roſlin, noted for a ſtately Gothic chapel, counted one of | 
the moſt curious pieces of hp won in Europe; founded in the year 
1440, by William St. Clair, prince of Orkney, and duke of Oldenburg}. 
Glaſgow, in the ſhire of Lanerk, fituated on a gentle declivity, ſloping orea 
towards the river Clyde, 44 miles weſt of Edinburgh, is for population, Wl 
commerce, and riches, the ſecond city of Scotland, and, confidering iu det 
ſtze, the firſt in Great-Britain, and perhaps in Europe, as to elegance, bo. c 
regularity, and the beautiful materials of its buildings. The ſtreets crol i 
each other at right angles, and are broad, ſtraight, well paved, and col. 
ſequently clean. Their houſes make a grand appearance, and are bete. 
general four or five ſtories high, and many of them towards the centre d 
the city are ſupported by areades, which form piaz zas, and give the 
whole an air of magmificence. Some of the modern built churches are i 
the fineſt ſtile of architecture, and the cathedral is a ſtupendous Gothic 
building, hardly to be paralleled in that kind of architecture. It contains 
three churches, one of which ſtands above another, and is furniſhed with 
3 very fine ſpire {] pringing from a tower; the whole being reckoned a n 
ſterly and a matchleſs fabric. It was dedicated to St. Mungo or Kentigen, 
who was biſhop of Glaſgow in the fixth century. The cathedral is a 
wards of 600 years old, and was preſerved from the fury of the Reformen 
by the reſolution of the citizens. The town-houſe is a lofty building 
and has very noble apartments for the magiſtrates. The univerſity 
eſteemed the moſt ſpacious and beſt built of any in Scotland, and ib 
. _ preſent ina thriving ſtate. In this city are ſeveral well-endowed hoſp! 
tals ; and it is particularly well ſupplied with large and convenient nt 
proper for the accommodation of the moſt illuſtrious ſtrangers. They han 
lately built a handſome bridge acroſs the river Clyde; but our boundsdon0 
allow us to particularize that, and the other public-ſpirited undettakin! 


of this city carrying on by the inhabitants, who do honour tothe bene 
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niſing from their vaſt commerce, both foreign and internal; which they 
carry, on with amazing ſucceſs. In Glaſgow are ſeven churches, and eight 
or ten meeting-houſes for ſectaries of various denominations, The nwm- 
ber of its inhabitants have been eſtimated at 50,000. . 

Aberdeen bids fair to be the third town in Scotland for improvement 

and population. It is the capital of a ſhire, to which it gives its name, 
ad: contains two towns, New-and Old Aberdeen. Ths former is the 
ſhire town, and evidently built for the purpoſe of commerce. It is a large 
well built city, and has a good quay. or tide-harbour : in it are three 
churches and ſeveral epiſcopal meeting-houſes, a conſiderable degree f 
foreign commerce, and much ſhipping, a well frequented univerſity, and 
above 12,000 inhabitants. Old Aberdeen, near a mile diſtant, though 
amoſt joined to the New by means of a long village, has no dependance 


ar- on the other; it is a moderately large market-town, but has no haven. 
n0- In each of theſe two places there is a well endowed college, both together 
the WW being termed the Univerſity of Aberdeen, although quite independent of 
iſh, eich other, Perth, the capital town of Perthſhire, lying on the river 


Tay, trades to Norway and the Baltic: it is finely fituated, has an im- 
proving linen manufaQory, and lies in the neighbourhood of one of the 


nl- noſt fertile ſpots in Great-Britain, called the Carſe of Gowry. Dundee, 
uus oy by the general computation, contains about 10, ooo inhabitants: it lies 
gh 7 near the mouth of the river Tay: it is a town of conſiderable trade, ex- 
an 


porting much linen, grain, herrings and peltry, to ſundry forei arts: 
it has thre „ Meese, ec and Sewn ie Lhe 
ſame county of Angus: the, firſt has a great and flouriſhing foreign trade, 
and the manufactures of the other two are upon the thriving hand. | 
It may be neceſſary again to put the reader in mind, that I write with 
peat uncertainty with regard to Scotland, on account of its improvi 

fate, I have rather under than over-rated the number of inhabitants in 
tie towns I have mentioned. Edinburgh certainly contains more than 
bo, ooo ſouls, which is the common computation, to which I all along 


croſs onform myſelf; but the influx of people, and the increaſe of matrimony | 
n proportion to that of property, muſt create great alterations for the 
mt * better, and few for the worſe, becauſe the inhabitants who are diſpaſed to 


duſtry may always find employment. This uncertainty is the reaſon - 
iy I omit a particular deſcription of Dumfries, Air, Greenock, Paiſley, . 
£ * and about 50 other burghs and towns of very conſiderable trade 
The ancient Scots valued themſelves 7 their truſting to their own 
nlour, and not tb fortifications for the defence of their country: this 
"3 a maxim more heroical perhaps than 2 as they have often 


Se perienced; and indeed to this day their forts would make but a ſorry 
1 re, if regularly attacked. The caſtles of Edinburgh, Sterling, and 
15 vumbarton, formerly thought places of great ſtrength, could not hold 
: "WF"! forty-eight hours, if befieged by 6000 regular troops, with _ 
114 millery, Fort William, which lies in the Weſt Highlands, is ſufficient 


d bridle the inhabitants of the neighbourhood, as are Fort George and 
ort Auguſtus, in the north and north-weſt; but none of them can be 
lidered as defences againſt a foreign enemy, | | 


e ll got pretend to enter upon a deſcription of the noble edifices 
"Lin ut have, within the courſe of this and the laſt century, been erected by 
ne vate perſons in Scotland, becauſe they are ſo numerous, that to par- 


Fuarize them exceeds the bounds of my plan, It is ſufficient to ſay, 


e SS GTI 
that many of them are equal to the moſt ſuperb buildings in England and 
foreign countries: and the reader's ſurprize at this will ceaſe, when he i 
informed that the genius of no people in the world is more devoted to 
architecture than that of the ngbility and gentry in Scotland: and that 
there is no country in Europe, on account of the cheapneſs of material, 
where it can be gratified at ſo moderate an expence. This may Iikewiſe 
aceount for the ſtupendous Gothic cathedrals, and other religious edifices 
which antiently. abounded in Scotland; but at the time of the Reforma. 
tion were moſtly demoliſhed to the ground by a furious and tumultuous 
mob, who, in theſe practices, received too much countenance from the 
r ES Fa 3 . 
* ComMMERCE AND. MANUFACTURES. ] Scotland may hitherto be juſtly 
looked upon as a non-deſcribed country.; All the writers, till within theſe 
few years, who have treated of that nation, repreſent it as being in the 
very ſame ſtate as a century ago. In this they are not to blame; becauſe 
the alteration which the people and country have undergone, has beenin- 
conceivably ſudden. Without entering into the diſputed point, how fit 
Scotland was benefited by its union with England, it is certain that the 
expedition of the Scots, to take poſſeſſion of Darien, and to carry on ai 
Eaſt and Weſt-India trade, was founded upon true principles of commerce, 


— 


and (fo far as it went) executed with a noble ſpirit of enterprize. - The | 
miſcarriage of that ſcheme, after receiving the higheſt and moſt ſolemi 1 
ſanctions, is a diſgrace to the annals of that reign in which it happened; 
as the Scots had then a free, independent, and unconneced parliament, , 
We are to account for the long languor of the Scottiſh commerce, and < 
many other misfortunes which. that country ſuſtained, to the diſguſt tie 
inhabitants received on that account, and ſome invaſions of their rights, 
which they thought incqpſiſtent with the articles of union. The ent 5 
and narrow ſettlements gf family eſtates, and ſome remains of the feudd tc 
inſtitutions, might contbute to the ( ad th 
Mr. Pelham, when at the head of the adminiſtration in England, aft T 
the extinction of the rebellion'in 1 45, was the firſt miniſter who diſc oo 
vered the true value of Scotland, which then became a more conſiderab) th 
object of governmental enquiry. than ever. All the benefits received Þ * 
that country, for the relief of the people from their feudal tyranny, ve me 
effected by that great man. The bounties and encouragements grant | 
to the Scots, for the benefit of trade and manufactures, Jarink his adn _ 
; niſtration, made them ſenſible of their own importance; and had he bet ff 
a Scotchman, muſt have ruined his miniſtry.” Mr. Pitt, a ſucceedn and 
miniſter, purſued Mr, Pelham's wiſe plan: and juſtly boaſted in parl far 
ment, that he availed himſelf of the courage, good ſenſe, and (pint En 
the Scots, in carrying on the moſt extenſive war that Great-Britain © qu 
was engaged in. Let me add, to the horiour of the Britiſn governme! it, 
that whatever indecent and mean reſentments have been expreſſed by ſaid 
refuſe of the En gliſh nation againſt the Scots, the latter have been ſuff tiſh 
to avail themſelves of all the benefits of commerce and manufactures i like 
can Claim, either in right of their former independency, the' treat con: 
union, or poſterior acts of parliamennrt . larg 
This is manifeſt in the extenſive trade they carry on with the Britiſh + 


tlements in America and the Weſt-Indies, and with all the nation 
Which the Engliſh themſelves trade; ſo that the increaſe of their ſuipb 
Within theſe twenty-five years paſt, has been very conſiderable. Tie 
ports of thoſe ſhips are compoſed chiefly of Scotch manufactures, N 


ee, but whether from the inſufficiency of the fund appropriated 


wiſhed, that no confideration whatever may tend to withdraw an induce- 


equal if not ſuperior, to any in the world; and the lace fabricated from 


conſumption ; and there is reaſon to believe, that the ſum is conſiderably . 
larger at preſent, | The Scots are likewiſe making very Pony efforts 
for eſtabliſhing woollen manufactures; and their exports o 


„ „ 
rated from the produce of the ſoil, and the induſtry of its inhabitants: ' 
In exchange fon thoſe, they import tobacco, rice, cotton ſugar, and rum, 
from the Britiſh plantations; and from other countries, their products, 
to the immenſe ſaving of their nation 8 
The fiſheries of Scotland are not confined to their own coaſt, for they 


have a great concern in the whale fiſhery carried on upon the coaſt of 
gpitſbergen; and their returns are valuable, as the government allows them 


a bounty of 408. for every ton of r in that article. The 
late improvement of their fiſheries, which I have already mentioned and 
which are. daily increaſmꝑ, open inexhauſtible funds of wealth; their 
cured fiſh being by foreigners, and the-Engliſh planters in America, pre- 
ferred to thoſe of Newfoundland. © © -" © 1£1Nq- 

The buſſes or. veſſels employed in the great herring fiſhery on the, 
weſtern coaſts of Scotland, are fitted out from the northweſt - parts of 
England, the north of Ireland, as well as the numerous ports of the Clyde 
ud neighbouring iſlands. The grand rendezvous is at Campbeltown, 

a commodious port.in Argyleſhire, _ the north of Ireland, where 
ſometimes 300 veſſels have been aſſembled. ' They clear out on the 12th 
of September, and muſt return to their different ports by the 13th f 
January. They are alſo under certain regulations reſpecting the number 
of tons, men, nets, &c. the whole being judiciouſly calculated to pro- 
mote the beſt of national purpoſes, its ſtrength and its commerce. But 
though the political exiſtence of Great Britain depends upon the num- 
ber and bravery of her ſeamen, this noble inſtitution has hitherto proved 
ruinons to many of thoſe who have embarked in it, and unleſs vigorouſly 
ſupported will end in ſmoke. ei . 


To encourage this fiſhery, a bounty of 505. per ton was granted by 


or this purpoſe, or any, other cauſe, the bounty was withheld from year 
to year, while in the mean time the adventurers were not only ſinkin 
their fortunes, but alſo borrowing to the utmoſt limits of their credit. 
The bounty has ſince been reduced from 50 to 30 8. with the ſtrongeſt 
aſſurances of its being regularly paid when due. Upon the ſtrength of 
theſe promiſes, they have again embarked in the fiſhery, and it is to be 
ment ſ6 requiſite to place this fiſhery on a permanent footing, _ 
The benefits of thoſe fiſheries are perhaps equalled by other manufac- 
tures carrying on at land, particularly that of iron at Carron, in Sterling- 
ſhire, where 1200 men have occaſionally been employed in caſting cannon 
and a variety of domeſtic utenſils. Their linen manufactory, notwith- 
ſtanding a ſtrong rivalſhip from Ireland, ſupported underhand by ſome 
Engliſh, is in a flouriſhing ſtate. The thread manufacture of Scotland is 


it, has been deemed worthy of royal wear and approbation. It has been 
ſaid ſome years ago, that theexports from Scotland to England, and the Bri- 
tiſh plantations, in linen, cambrics, checks, Oſnaburgs, inkle, and the 
like commodities, amounted annually to400,0001. exclufive of theirhome 


caps, ſtockings, - 


mittens, and other articles of their own wool, begin to be very confider- 
able. The Scots, it is true, cannot pretend to rival the Engliſh in their 
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1660 SCOTLAND. - | | 
finer cloths; but they make at preſent ſome broad cloth proper er for the 
wear of people of Fain inan 4 and In quality and fineneſs equal 
to what is commonly called Vorkſhire cloth. Among the other late 
improvements of the Scots, we are not to forget the vaſt progreſs they 
have made in working the mines, and ſmelting the ores of their country, 
Their coal-trade in England is well known; and of late they have turned 
even their ſtones to account, by their contracts for paving the ſtreets or 
London. If the great trade in cattle which the Scots carried on of late 
with the Engliſh, is now diminiſhed, it is owing to the belt of national 
- Cauſes, that of an increaſe of home confumption.”  — 
The trade carried on by the Scots with England, is chiefly from Leith, 
and the eaſtern ports of the; nation; but Glaſgow is the great emporium 
for the American commerce. I have already mentioned the great project 
mow executing for joining the Forth to the Clyde, which will render the 
benefits of trade of mutual advantage to both parts of Scotland. In 
ſhort, the more the ſeas, the ſituation, the fol, harbours, and rivers 
of this country are known, the better adapted it appears for all the pur. 
ſes of commerce, both foreign and domeſtic. | 5 8 
With regard to other manufactures, not mentioned, ſome of them are 
yet in their infancy. The town of Pailly itſelf employs an incredible 
number of hands in fabricating a particular kind of flowered and ſtriped 
lawns, which are a reaſonable and elegant wear. Sugar-houſes, glaſs. 
works of every kind, delf-houſes, and paper mills are erected every 
where. The Scotch carpeting make neat and laſting furniture; and ſome 
eſſays have been lately made, with no inconſiderable degree of ſucceſs, to 
carry that branch of manufacture to as great perfection as is found in 


any part of Europe. | | 
After all that has been ſaid, many years will be required before the up 


trade and improvements of Scotland can be brought to maturity. In any ki 
event, they never can give — to the Engliſh, as the intereſts of the A 
two people are, or ought to be, the ſame ; for whatever individuals. may K. 


ſuffer through rivalſhip, the Englith nation will be gainers in general by N: 
demands for the luxuries, &c. of that country, proportioned to the in- = 
creaſing wealth of the Scotch. And this leads me to obſerve the prodi- fit 


gious diſadvantages under which both the commercial and landed intereſt nal 
ef Scotland lies, for her nobility and great landholders having too fond it | 
an attachment for England, and foreign countries, where they ſpend their din 
ready money. This is one of the evils ariſing to Scotland from the Union, 3 
which removed the ſeat of her legiſlature to London; but it is greatly oat! 
augmented by the reſort of volunteer abſentees to that capital. While 6 


this partiality ſubſiſts, the Scots muſt always be diſtreſt, for a currency of peo 
ſpecie . How far paper can ſupply that defect, depends upon an at- and 
tention to the balance of trade; and the evil may, perhaps, be ſome- j 
what prevented, by money remitted from England for carrying on ſundry, | 
manufactures and works now ſet on foot in Scotland. "The gentlemen 
who reſide in Scotland, have wiſely abandoned French claret (though too 
much of it is {till made uſe of inthe country), and brandy, for rum, and 
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It was found upon the recoinage made after the Union, that there was near a mil- 
lion of * in 3 "Ine not wi-hſtanding the great increaſe of rides, com- 
merce, and manufactures of all kinds, it is thought, that current ſpecie will not now. 
damcqunt to a filth of that ſum, * ER * 8 e Lal * 4 
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the lĩquors produced in the Britiſh plantations; and their n malt liquors 
are now come to as great perfection as thoſe of and; and it has been 
faid, that of late they export large quantities of their ale to London, Dub- 
lin, and the plantations. | „ x 1 3 
Revenuss.] See England. 5 ; | 
|  Corns.] In the reign of Edward II. of England, the value and deno- | 
minations of coins were the ſame in Scotland as in England. dt 
the reign of James II. a Scotch ſhilling anſwered to about an Engliſh ſix- 
pence; and about the reign of queen Mary of Scotland, it was not more 
than an Engliſh groat. It continued diminiſhing in this manner till after 
the union of the two crowns, under her ſon James VI. when the vaſt reſort 
of the Scotch nobility and gentry to the Engliſh court, occaſioned ſuch a 
drain of ſpecie from Scotland, that by degrees a Scotch ſhilling fell to 
the value of one twelfth of an Engliſh ſhilling, and their pennies in 
proportion, A Scotch penny is now very rarely to be found; and they . 
were ſucceeded by bodles, which"was double the value of a Scotch penny, 
and are ſtill current, but are daily wearing out. A Scotch halfpenny 
was called a babie; ſome ſay, becauſe it was firſt ſtamped with the head 
of James III. when he was a babe or baby; but perhaps it is only the 
corruption of two French words, 34 piece, ſign tying a low piece of 
money. The ſame obſervation we have. made of the Scotch ſhilling, 
holds of their pounds and marks ; which are not coins, but denominations 
of ſums. In all other reſpe&s, the currency of money in Scotland and 
England is the ſame; as very few people now .reckon by the Scotch com- 
utation. ; | | : | RW 
F OrDer or THE THISTLE.] This is a military order, inftituted, as 
the Scotch writers aſſert, by their king Achaius, in the ninth century, 


JJ 


e upon his making an offenſive and defenſive league with Charlemagne, 
y king of France. It has been frequently neglected, and as often reſumed. 
10 At preſent it conſiſts of the ſovereign, and 12 companions, who are called 


ay Knights of the Thiſtle, and have on their enſign this ſignificant motto, 
dy Nemo me impune laceſſit. None ſhall ſafely provoke m. : 

n- Laws anD CconsTITUTION,] No government in Europe was better 1 
li- fitted for the enjoyment of liberty, than that of Scotland was by its origi- | | 
eſt nal conſtitution; and if it was reprehenſible in wy reſpect, it was that "ns 
nd it left more freedom to the ſubject than is conſiſtent with civil ſubor- nn 


eir dination. . 1 
n, The ancient kings of Scotland, at their coronation, took the following bil 
tly cath, containing three promiſes, viz. ET F SR 1 
ule In the. name of Chriſt, I promiſe theſe three things to the Chriſtian \ | 
of people my ſubjects: Firſt, that I ſhall give order, and employ my force 

at · and aſſiſtance, that the church of God, and the Chriſtian people, may en- | 
ne- oy true peace during our time, under our government. Secondly, I N 


mall prohibit and hinder all perſons of whatever degree, from violence 


nen and injuſtice, Thirdly, in all judgments I ſhall follow the preſcriptions | 
too Wh © jultice and mercy, to the end that our clement and merciful God, may | 
and. ew mercy to me, and tp you.” 1 a f 


The parliament of Scotland anciently conſiſted of all who held any por- 
tion of land, however ſinall, of the crown, by military ſervice. This par- 
lament appointed the times of its own meeting and adjournment, .and © | 
committees to ſuperintend the adminiſtration during the intervals of parli- 
ment; it had a commanding power in all matters of government; it ap- 
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propriated the public money, ordered the keeping of it, and called for 
the accounts; it armed the people, and appointed commanders; it name 
and commiſſioned ambafnlon; it granted and limited pardons; it ap- 
pointed judges and courts of judicature; it named officers of ſtate and. 
rivy-counſellors; it annexed and alienated the revenues of the crown, 
And reſtrained grants by the king. The king of Scotland had no negative 
voice in parliament; nor could he declarè war, make peace, or copclude 
any other public buſineſs of importance, without the advice and appro. 
bation of parliament.” The prerogative of the king was ſo bounded, that 
he was not even entruſted with the executive part of the government!” And 
ſo late as the minority of James IV. who was cotemporary with, and ſon- 
in-law to Henry VII. of England, the parliament pointed out to him his 
duty, as the fitſt ſervant of his people; as appears by the acts ſtill extant, 
In ſhort, the conſtitution was rather ariſtocratical than monarchical. The 
. abuſe of theſe ariſtocratical powers, by the chieftains and great landholders, 
pave the king, however, a may conſiderable intereſt among the lower 
ranks; and a prince who had ſenſe and addreſs to retain the affections of 
his people, was generally able to humble the moſt overgrown of his ſub- 
jects: when, on the other hand, a king of Scotland, like James III. 
thewed a diſreſpect to his parliament, the event was commonly fatal to the 
crown. The Bag of Scotland, ere his paramount power 
in the partiament, found means to weaken and elude 795” arch and in this 
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they were aſſiſted by their clergy, whoſe revenues were immenſe, and who 
Aer little dependence upon the pope, and were always jealous of 
the powerful nobility. This was done by eſtabliſhing a ſelect body of 
members, who were called 7he lordi of the articles. Theſeé were choſen 
out of the clergy, nobility, knights, and burgeſſes. The biſhops, for 
inſtance, choſe 8 peers, and the peers-8 biſhops ; and thoſe 16 jointly 
choſe 8 barons {or knights of the ſhire) and 8 commiſſioners for burghs; 
and to all thofe-were added 8 great officers of ſtate, the chancellor being 
prefident of the-whoole. 7 8 „ %% 
Their buſineſs was to prepare all queſtions and bills, and other matters 
brought into ee ; ſo that in fact, though the king could give no 
negative, yet being by his clergy, and the places he had to beſtow, always 
ſure of the lords of articles, nothing could come into parliament that 
could call for his negative. It muſt be acknowledged, that this inſtitution 
ſeems to have prevailed by ſtealth ;' nor was it ever brought into any re- 
gular ſyſtem3-ever- its modes varied; and the greateſt lawyers are igno- 
rant when it took place. The Scots, however, never loſt ſight of theit 
' ofiginat principles; and though Charles I. wanted to form theſe lords of 
the articles into regular machines for his own deſpotic purpoſes, he found it 
impratticable; and the melancholy conſequences are well known. At the 
revolution, the Scots gave a freſh inſtance how much better they under- 
ſtood the principles of liberty than the Engliſh did, by omitting all pe- 
dantic debate about ahãdication, and the like terms, and voting king James 
at once to have forfeited his crown ; which they gave to, the prince and 
princeſs of Orange. | FER: * 
This ſpirit of reſiſtance was the more remarkable, as the people had 
groaned under the moſt inſupportable miniſterial tyranny ever ſince the 
Reſtoration. It is aſked, why did they ſubmit to that tyranny ? The anſuer 
is, in order to preſerve that independency upon England, which Crom- 
well and his parliament endeavoured to deſtroy, by uniting 2 
E | | | England: 
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EP therefore choſe to ſubmit af widget weis bar th 
jo the brit pony to get rid of their oppreſſors. * 
Scotland, it was a ſeparate kingdom, cannot be aide have | 
had any peers, in the Engliſh ſenſe of the word. The nobility, who were 
dukes, marquiſſes,” earls, and lords, were by the king made-hereditary* 
barons of partfament ; but they formed no diſtin& houſe, for they ſat in 
the ſame room with the commons, who had the ſame deliberative and 
decifive vote with them in all public matters. A baron, though not a 
baron of parliament, might ſit upon a lord's aſſize in matters of life and 
death; nor was it n&ceffary for the aſſizers, or jury, to be unanimous in 
their verdict. The feudal b even at the time of the A : 
were ſo prevalent, and the reſcue of a great criminal was commonly ſo much 
apprehended, that ſeldom above two days paſſed between the ſentence 
and the execution 

Great uncertaint occurs in the Scotch hiſtory, by confounding. ilk: 
ments with conventions; the difference was, that a parliamet could enact 
laws as well-as lay on taxes: a convention, or meeting of the ſtates, only 
met for the purpoſes of taxation. Before the union, the kings of Scotland 3 
had 4 great and 4 leſſer officers of ſtate; the great were the lord hig 
chancellor, hi h treaſurer, privy ſeal,” and ſecretary : the 4 leſſer were, | 

the lords regiſter, advocate, "rreaſurer-depute,. and juſtice-clerk. Down 
the union none of theſe continue, excepting the lords privy-feal, re 
advocate, and juſtice clerk; a third ſecretary of ſtate has occaſtonlly. —— 
nominated by the king for Scottiſh affairs, but under the fame denomina- 
tion as the other to ſecretaries. The above officers of ſtate fat in the 
Scotch parliament by virtue of their offices. 

The officers of the crown were, the e contlublies ad- 
miral, and marſhal.”” The officers of conſtable and marſhal were heredi- 
tary. A nobleman has ſtill a penſion as admiral ; and the office of mar- 
ſhal is exerciſed by a knight marſhal. 

The office of chancellor of Scotland differed lirele Ros the fame i in 
England. The ſame may be ſaid of the lords treaſurer;* privy. ſeal, and 
ſecretary. The lord-regiſter was head-clerk to the parliament, convention, 
treaſury, exchequer, and ſeſſion, and keeper of all public records. Tho- 
his office was on] during the king's pleaſure, yet it was very lucrative, by 
diſpoſing of his deputation, which laſted during life. He ated as teller 
to the parliament ; and it was dangerous for any member. to diſpute his 
report of the numbers upon adiviſion. The lord advocate's office reſem- 
bles that of the attorney-general-in England, only his powers are far 
more extenſive; . becauſe; by the Scotch laws, he'is the proſecutor: of all 
capital crimes before the juſticiary, and likewiſe concurs in all purſuits |, 
before ſovereign courts for breaches of the peace; and alſo in all matters 
civil, wherein the king, or his donator, has intereſt." Two ſolicitors are 
named by . his. majeſty, by way of aſſiſtants to the lord: advocate. The 
office of juſtice-clerk entitles the poſſeſſor to preſide in the criminal 
court of juſtice, while the r an office ! ſhall deſcribe here- 
after, ia abſent. 

The ancient eoniftiturion- of. Scotland admitted of many other offices 
| both of the crown and ſtate; but they are either now extin& or too 
inconſiderable to be deſcribed. here. That of Lyon king at arms, or the 
rex fæcialium, or grand herald of Scotland, is ſtill in being, and it was 

formerly an office of great lendour and importance, inſomuch that the 
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Lament and privy-conncit of Great Britain, and the civil and criminal 


rauſes there are chiefly cognizable by two;courts of judicature. 


 Thefirſt is that of the college of juſtice, which was inſtituted by James V. 
after the model of the French parliament, 4 an ambulatory com- 


mittee of parliament, who took to themſelves the names of the lords of 
council and ſeſſion, which the 2 members of the college of juſtice 


Kill retain. This court conſiſts of a preſident and fourteen 


members, befides extraordinary ones named by the king, who may fit and 


vote, but have no falaries, and are not bound to attendance. This court 
may be called a ftanding jury in all matters of property that lie before 
them. Their forms of proceeding do not lie within my plan, neither 
does any inquiry how far ſuch an inſtitution, in ſo narraw.a country as 
Scotland, is compatible with the ſecurity of private property. The civil 


Jaw.is their directory in all matters that come not within the municipal 
Jaws of the kingdom. It has been often matter of ſurprize, that the Scots 
were ſo tenacious of the forms of their courts, and the eſſence of their 


laws, as to referve them by the articles of the union. This, however, 
ean be eaſily accounted for, becauſe thoſe laws and forms were eſſential to 
the poſſeſſion of eſtates and lands, which in Scotland are often held by 
5 incompatible with the laws of England. I ſhall juſt add, that the 
lords of council and ſeſſion act likewiſe as a court of equity; but their 
decrees are reverſible by the houſe of lords, to which an appeal lies. 
The juſtice court is the higheſt criminal tribunal in Scotland; but in 


its preſent form it was inſtituted fo late as the year 1672, when a lord 


juſtice general, removable at the king's pleaſure, was appointed. This 
Iuerative office ſtill exiſts in the perſon of one of the chief nobility ; but 
the ordinary members of the court, are the juſtice-clerk and five other 
judges, who are always nominated from the lords of ſeſſion. In this court 
the verdict of a jury condemns or acquits, but, as I have already hinted, 
without any neceſſity of their being unanimouns. . 
Beſides thoſe. two great Courts of law, the Scots, bythe articles of the 
Vnion, have a court of exchequer. This court has the ſame power, 
authority, privilege, and juriſdiction, over the revenue of Scotland, as 
| the court of exchequer in England has over the revenues there; and all 
matters and things competent to the court of exchequer of England relat- 
ing thereto, are likewiſe competent to the exchequer of Scotland, ' The 
Judges of the exchequer in Scotland exereiſe certain powers which for- 
merly belonged to the treaſury, and are ſtill veſted in that of England. 
The court of admiralty in Scotland was, in the reign of Charles II. 


by act of parliament, declared to be a ſupreme. court, in all cauſes, com- 


petent to its own juriſdiction; and the lord high admiral is declared to be 
the king's lieutenant and juſtice- general upon the ſeas, and in all ports, 
harbours, and creeks of the fame ; and upon freſh waters, and navigable 
rivers, below the frrit bridge, or within flood mark; ſo that nothing com- 
petent to his juriſdiction can be meddled with, in the firſt inſtance, but 
by the lord high admiral and the judges of his court. Sentences paſſed in 
all inferiour courts of admiralty, may be brought again before his court; 
but no advocation lies from it to the lords of the ſeſſion, or any other 
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judicatory, unleſs in cafes not maritime. Canſes ave tried in his cqurt- 


by the civil law, which in ſuch caſes is likewiſe the common law of 
Scotland, as well as by the laws of Oleron, Wiſby,. and the Hanſetowns,, 
and other maritime practices and deciſions common upon the continent. 

The place of lord admiral of Scotland is little more than nominal, but the, | 
falary annexed to it is reckoped worth 1000 I. a year; and the 1125 of, 


x 


the admiralty is commonly a lawyer of diſtinction, with eonſiderable per- 
aqniſites pertaining to his office. | | 


The college or faculty of advocates, which anſwers to the Engliſh mas. | 
of court, may be called the ſàminary of Scotch lawyers. They are within. 


_ themſelves an orderly court, and their forms require great preciſion and 


examination to qualify its capdidates for admiſſion. Subordinate to them. 
is a body of inferior lawyers, or, as they may be called, attorneys, who 
call themſelves writers to tha ſignet, becauſe they alone can ſubſcribe the 
writs that paſs the ſignet; they likewife have a bye - government for their 
own regalation. . Such are the different law-courts that are held in the - 
capital of Scottand ; we fhalh paſs to thoſe that are inferior. ek 
The government of the cqunties in Scotland was formerly veſted im. 
ſheriffs and ſtewards, courts of regality, baron courts, commiſſaries, juſ- 
tices of the peace, and coronars. TE 
Formerly ſheriffdoms were generally, though, moſt abſurdly, heredita- 
6G a late act of parliament, they are now all veſted in the-erown z . 
it being there enacted, that all high-ſheriffs, or ſtewards, ſhall, for the 
future, be nominated and appyinted annually by has majeſty, his heirs; 
and ſucceſſors. In regard to the ſheriff-deputes, and ſtewart-geputes; it 
is enafted, That there ſhall only be one in each county, or ſtewartry, 
who muſt be an advocate, of — years ſtanding at leaſt. For the ſpace 
of ſeven years, theſe deputies are to be nominated by the king, with ſuck 
continuance as his majeſty ſhall think fit; after which they are to enjoy 
their offices ad witam aut culpam, that is, for life, unleſs guilty of ſome 
offence. Some other regulations have been likewiſe introduced, highly for, 
the credit of the ſheriffs courts, ES 7 * 
Stewartries were formerly part of the ancient royal domain; and the 
ſtewards had much the ſame power in them, as the ſheriff had in his 
count. 5 | | 
Courts of regality of old, were held by virtue of a royal juriſdiction 
veſted in the lord, with particular immunities and 1 ; but theſe, 
were ſo dangerous, and ſo extravagant, that all the 8 regalities are 
now diffolved by an act of parliament. : . | Eu 
Baron courts belong to every perſon who holds a barany of the King. 
In civil matters, they extend to cauſes not exceeding forty ſhillings 2 
and in criminal caſes, to you ations of afault and battery; but the 


twenty ſhillings ſterling, or ſetting the delin- 
quent in the ſtocks for three hours, jn thellay-time. . Theſe courts, how-. 
ever petty, were, in former days, inveſted with the power of life and. 
death, which they have now loſt. + . 6 nn + rj 
The courts of commiſſaries in Scotland, anſwer to thoſe of the Eng- 
liſh dioceſan chancellors, the higheſt of which is kept at Edinbargh z. 
wherein, before four judges, actions are pleaded concerning matters relating 
to wills and teſtaments; the right of patronage to eceleſiaſtical denehces,. 
tithes, divorces, and cauſes * natue; but in almoſt all other parts 


of the kingdom, there fits but one judge on theſe cauſes. | 


J 
According to the preſent inſtitution, juſtices of the peace in Scotland 
exerciſe pretty much the ſame powers as thoſe in England. In former 
times, their office, though of very old ſtanding, was inſignificant, being 
cramped by the powers of the great feudal tyrants, who obtained an act 
of parliament, that they were not tp take cognizance of riots till-15 days 
ood é v OE uy 
- 'The- inſtitution of coroners is as old as the reign of Malcolm II. the 
great legiſlator of Scotland, who lived before the Norman conqueſt of 
_— They took cognizance of all breaches of the king's peace: 
nd they were required to have clerks to regiſter depoſitions and matters 
of fact, as well as verdicts of jurors: the office, however, is at preſent 
much diſuſed in Scotland, * - | SC EW oe grant ot ITE: wh 
From the above ſhort view of the Scotch laws and inſtitutions, .it is pla'n 
that they were radically the ſame with thoſe;of the Engliſh. - . The latter 
alledge indeed, that the Scots borrowed the contents of their Regiam Ma- 
Jeftatem, the oldeſt law-book, from the work of ' Glanville, Who was a 
judge under Henry II. of England. The Scots on the other hand, aſſert, 
that Glanville's work was copied from their :Kegiam Majeſlatem, even with 
the peculiarities of the latter, which do not now, nor ever did, exiſt in 
the fm of England, | 7 . AER. 
The Royal Burghs in. Scotland form, as it were, a commercial parlia- 
ment, which meets once a year at Edinburgh, conſiſting of a repreſenta- 
tive from each burgh, to conſult upon the common good of the whole. 
Their powers are pretty extenſive, and before the Union they made laws 
relating to ſhipping, to maſters and owners of ſhips, to mariners and mer. 
_ chants, by whom they were freighted ; to manufactures, ſuch as plaiding, 
linen, and yarn : to the curing and packing of fiſh, ſalmon, and herrings ; | 
to the importing and exporting ſeveral commodities : the trade between 
Scotland and the Netherlands is ſubject to their regulation: they fix the 
ſtaple- port, which was formerly at Dort; and is now at Camphere. Their 
conſervator is indeed nominated hy the crown, but then their convention 
regulates his power, approves his deputies, and appoints his ſalary; ſo 
that, in truth, the whole ſtaple trade is ſubjected to their management. 
Upon the whole, this is a very ſingular inſtitution, and ſufficiently proves 
the vaſt attention which the government of Scotland formerly paid to 
trade. It took its preſent form in the reign of James III. 1487, and had 
excellent conſequences for the benefit of commercſe. 
Such are — — — of Scotland, as they exiſt at preſent 
in their general view; but our bounds do not permit us to deſcend to far- 
ther particulars, which are various and complicated. The conformity 
between the practice of the civil law of Scotland, and that in England, 
is remarkable. The Engliſh law reports are of the ſame nature with the 
Scotch practicks; and their acts, of ſederunt, anſwer to the Engliſh rules 
of court; the Scottiſh wadſets and reverſions, to the Engliſh mortgages. 
and defeazances: their poinding of goods, after letters of horning, is 
much. the ſame as the Engliſh executions upon outlawries: and an appeal 
againſt the king's pardon, in caſes of murder, by the next of kin to the 
deceaſed, is admitted in Scotland as well as in England. Many, other 
uſages are the ſame in both kingdoms, I cannot, however, diſmiſs this 
head without one obſervation, which proves the ſimilarity between the 
- *Engliſhand Scotch conſtitutions, which I believe has been mentioned by. 
mo author. In old. times, all the freeholders in Scotland met together in. 
preſencs of the king, who was ſeated on the top of a hillock, which, the 
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| the old Scotch conſlitutions, is called the Moot, or Mute-hill ; all na- 


tional affairs were here tranſacted ; judgments given, and differences 
ended, This Moot-hill I apprehend to be of the ſame nature as the'Saxon 
Folcmote, and to ſignify no more than the hill of meeting. 
HISTORY. ] Though the writers of ancient Scotch hiſtory are too fond 
of ſyſtem and fable, yet it is eaſy to collect, from the Roman authors, and 


_ other evidences, that Scotland was formerly inhabited by different 22 1 


The Caledonians were, probably, the firſt inhabitants; the Picts, un- 
doubtedly, were the Britons, who were forced northwards by the Belgic 
Gauls, above fourſcore years before the deſcent of Julius Cæſar; and. 
who, ſettling in Scotland, were joined by great numbers of their country- 
men, who were driven northward: by the Romans. The Stots, moſt 


probably, were a nation of adventurers from the ancient Scythia, who hat 


ſerved in the armies on the continent, and, as has been already hinted, 
after conquering: the other inhabitants, gave their own name to the coun- 
try. The tra& lying ſouthward of the Forth appears to have been inha- 


bited by the Saxons, and by the Britons, who formed the kingdom of _ 


Alcuith, the capital of which was Dumbarton: but all theſe people, in 
proceſs of time, were ſubdued by the Scots. e | 
Having premiſed thus much, it is unneceſſary for me to inveſtigate the 
conſtitution of Scotland from its fabulous, or even its early ages. It is 
ſufficient to add to what I have already ſaid upon that head, that they - 
ſeem to have heen as forward as any of their ſouthern neighbours, in the - 
arts of war and government. ee, IRS ce. ee 
It does not appear that the Caledonians, the ancient Celtic inhabitants 
of Scotland, were attacked by any of the Roman generals before Agricola, 
anno 79. The name of the prince he fought with was Galdus, by Taci- 
tus named Galgacus; and the hiſtory of that war is not only tranſmitted 
with great preciſion, but corroborated by the remains of the Roman en- 
campments and forts, raiſed by Agricola in his march towards Dunkeld, 


the capital of the Caledanians. The brave ſtand made by Galdus againſt 


the great general, does honour to the valour of both people; and the 
ſentiments of the Caledonian, concerning the freedom and independence 
of his country, appear to have warmed the noble hiſtorian with the ſame 
generous paſſion. It is plain, however, that Tacitus thought it for the 
honour of Agricola to conceal ſome part of this war; ſor though he makes 


his countrymen victorious, yet they certainly returned ſouthward to the 


province of the Horeſti, which was the county of Fife, without improving 


Galdus, otherwiſe called Corbred, was, aceording to the Scotch hiſto- 
rians, the 2 iſt in a lineal deſcent from Fergus I. the founder of their 


monarchy; and though this genealogy has of late been diſputed, yet no- 


thing can be more certain, from the Roman hiſtories, than that the Cale- 
donians, or Scots, were governed by a ſucceſſion of brave and wiſe princes, 
during the abode of the Romans in Britain. Their valiant reſiſtance 
obliged Agricola himſelf, and after him the emperors Adrian and Severus, 


to build the two famous pretentures or walls, one between the Firths of 


Clyde and Forth, already mentioned; and the other between Tinmouth 
and the Solway Firth; which will be deſcribed in our account of Eng- 
land, to defend the Romans from the Caledonians and Scots; and which 
prove that the independence of the latter was never fubdued,  _ 
Chriſtianity was introduced into Scotland: about the year 201 of the 


Chriſtian æra, by Donald I. The Picts, who, as before mentioned, were 
„ e 8 3 


3 


n 


T7 i. c 
the deſcendants of the ancient Britons, who ad been forced northwards * 
by the Romans, had at this time gained a footing in Scotland; and being 
often defeated by the ancient inhabitants, the _ with the Romans 
againſt the Scots and Caledonians, who were of the ſame original, and ; 
conſidered themſelves as one people; ſo: that the Scots mon 2 y 
a ſhort eclipſe; but it broke out with more luſtre than ever under Fergus It, 6 
who recovered. his crown ; and his ſucceſſors gave many ſevere overthrows "1 

18 

$ 


che Sco by Gilda, 
When the Romans left Britain in 448, the Scots, as appears by Gi | 
® Britiſh hiſtorian, were a powerful nation, and, in con undtion with the f. 
Picto, invaded the Britons; and having forced the Roman walls, drove hi 
them to the very ſea ; ſo that the Britons — to the Romans for relief? 9 
and in the famous letter, which they called their groans, they tell them, 5 
that they had no choice left, but that of being ſwallowed up by the ſea, da 
or periſhing by the ſwords of the barbarians ; far fo all nations were called Ty 
who were not Roman or under the Roman protection. i <> ri 
Dongard was then king of Scotland ; and it appears from the oldeſt 1 
hiſtories, and thoſe that are leaſt favourable to monarchy, that the fſuc- 
ceſſion to the crown of Scotland ftill continued in the family of Fergus, 
but generally deſcended collaterally ; till the inconveniences of that mode 
of ſucceſſion were ſo much felt, that by degrees it fell into. diſuſe, and it 
was at laſt ſettled in the right line. e 3 : 
About the year 796, the Scots were governed by Achaius, a prince ſo 
much reſpected, that his friendſhip was courted by 2 and a 
league was concluded between them, which ſeems to have laid the fogn- 
dation of an alliance that was held inviolate, while the monarchy of Scat- 
land continued to exiſt ; in ſupport of which, they were ever ready to 
ſecond the views of France, to eſpouſe her cauſe, to fight her battles, 
 __ Either at home, or in foreign countries, ſometimes to the almoſt extirpa- 
tion of the beſt blood of the nation. This blind partiality to France, 
notwithſtanding the many inviting, and indeed reaſonable overtures from 
England, can only be accounted for from that ſpirit of liberty which 
breathes through their whole hiſtory, the veneration for the antient line 
of their kings, and a jealouſy which every. man entertained of a more 
powerful nation, againſt whom nature had placed no barrier. 
No fact of equal antiquity is better atteſted than this league, together 
with the great ſervice performed by the learned men of Scotland, in civi- 
- - lizing the vaſt dominions of that great conqueror, as has been already ob. 
* ſerved under the article of learning. The Picts ſtill remained in Scotland 
as 2 ſeparate nation, and were powerful enough to make war upon the 
Scots; who, about the year 843, when Kenneth Mac Alpin was king of 
Scotland, finally ſubdued them, but not in the favage manner mentioned 
by ſome hiſtorians, by exterminatzon. For he obliged them to incorporate 
themſelves with their conquerors, by taking their name and adopting 
their laws. The ſucceſſors of Kenneth Mac Alpin maintained almoſt 
| perpetual wars with the Saxons on the ſouthward, and the Danes and 
other barbarous nations towards the Eaſt; who being maſters of the ſea, 
harraſſed the Scots by powerful invaſions. The latter, however, were 
more fortunate than the Engliſh, for while the Danes were erecting 2 
monarchy in England, they were every where overthrown in Scotland by 
bloody battles, and at laſt driven out of the kingdom. The Saxon and 
Paniſh monarchs, who then governed England, were not more ſucceſsful 
againſt the Scots; who maintained their freedom and . 
a * N 5 only 
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. only againſt foreigners, but againſt their on kings, when they though® 
them endangered. The feudal law was probably introduced among them 
by Malcolm 3 4) : "00 2 500 1 10 : 2 Ga 8 MG 7 $2752 r £ Bus. WM : 
Malcolm III. \contmonty called Malcolm Canmore; from two Gaellic . 
ge head, but moſt probably his gear capacity; 
from Fergus I. the ſuppoſed founder of 


„* 


vo which Ggniff 2 
as the 86th" fry of Sanſa, from 
the monarchy; 1 f 


| 
1 /; the 45th from its reſtorer, Fergus II. and the 22d from 
"Kenneth III. WBO co quered the kingdom of the Picts. Every reader who _ + | 
is acquainted with the tragedy of Macbeth,” as written by the inmitable | 
Shakeſpear, who ke ps cloſe to the falts delivered by hiſtorians; can be no | 
ſtranger to the fate *of Malcolm's father, and his own hiſtory previous to 
his mounting the throne In the year 1057. He Was a Wiſe and magnani- 
nous prince, ant of nd refpeRt Inferior ro his conteniporaty the eee 
conqueror, with whom he was often at war. He, married Margaret, 94 
daughter to Edward, ſurnamed the Outlaw, ſon, to Edmund Ironſide, 
HT r | 
MT right to the crown of England devolved upon the rigs = ag thatprinceſs, | 
who was one of the wiſeſt and worthieſt women of "the age; and her 
aud, 'y . of England.” Mal- 
| 


* 
— * 


ö 

ö daughter, Maud, wag accordingly married to Henry 

* colm, 7 drious reign RE Killed with his ſon, treac 
* 5 e TRE KEAN 387 
; 


it is ſaid, at the Tiege of Alnwick, by the befieged, | TIO, 
Malcolm III: was ſucceeded, by his brother, Donald VII. and he was 

i ettroned by Dintar II. whole” tegitimacy was difputed: They were 

0 ſucceeded by Edgar, Alexander, and David, the ſons of Malcolm, who 

i were wiſe 133 e e d e ee eee, 

5 Notwithſtanding t 


ty 


ng the endeavours of ſome hiftorians to conceal what they 
2 cannot deny, I mean the glories of Dayid's reign, yet he was, perhaps, 
0 e greateſt prince of his age, whether we regard him as a man, a war- 
„ nor, or a legiſlatot. The noble actions he performed in the ſervice f, 
* lis niece, the emprefs Maud, in her competition with king Stephen for _ 
, the Engliſh crown, give us the higheſt idea of his virtues, as they could 
m be the reſult only of PA and principle. To him Henry I]. the mightieſt 
h prince of his age, owed his crown ; and his e in England, 

8 


ve joined to Wr Scotland, placed David's power on an equally | 
ro mth that of England, when confined to this iſland. His actions and ad-. 
rentures, and the reſources he always found in his own courage, prove 

er im to have been a hero of the firſt rank. If he appeared to be 100 laviſh 

bo churchmen, and in his religious endowments, we are to conſider, theſe 
5 here the only means by which he could then civilize his kingdom: and 
p e code of laws I have already mentioned to have been drawn up by him, 
p io his memory immortal honour, They are ſaid to have been compiled 

0 nder his inſpection by learned men, whom he afſembled from all parts 
f Europe in his magnificent abbey of Melroſs. He wag. ſucceeded by 
ate us grandſon, Malcolm IV. and he, by William, ſurnamed, from his 
1 our, the Lyon, William's ſon, Alexander II. was ſucceeded, in 1249, 
1 1 Alexander III. who was a good king. He married, firſt, Margaret; 
p aughter to Henry III. of England, by whom he had Alexander, the 
ea, ance who married the earl of Flanders's daughter; David and Mar- 


= vet, who married Hangowan, or, as ſome call him, Eric, ſon to Mag- 
107 IV. king of Norway, who bare to him a daughter, named Margaret, 
w 8 called the Maiden of Norway; in whom king William's | 
= ve poſterity failed, and the crown of Scotland returned to the deſcend- 
25 | an 
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ants of David, earl of Huntingdon, brother to King Malcolm IV, 451 


king William. of Beek TENT BAY GE Fi OT 4 1 Hem oberg ot 89 112 
I have been the more particular in this detail, becauſe it was anal 


Ve of great events. Upon the death of Alexander III. John Baliol, w 5 
was great-grandſon to David earl of Huntingdon, by A elder — af 


* 


Margaret, and Robert Bruce (grandfather to the great king Robert Bruge) 
grandſon to the ſame earl of Huntingdon, by his younger anner eh 
ne competitors for the crown of Scotland. The laws, of ſuccellion, 
which were not then ſo well eſtabliſhed in Europe as they are at, preſent, 
rendered the caſe very difficult. Both parties were almoſt ea 
in intereſt; but after a confuſed interregnum of ſome years, the great 
_ nobility agreed in refering the deciſion to Edward I. of England, the 
moſt politic, ambitious prince of his age He accepted the office of abi. 
ter: but having long had an eye to the crown of Scotland, he. revived 
ſome obſolete abſurd claims of its. dependency 1 60. that of England; 


and finding that Baliol was diſpoſed to hold it by th t diſgraceful tenure, 


Edward awarded it to him, but afterwards dethroned him, and treated 1 
him as a ſlave, without Baliol's reſenting it. 
After this, Edward uſed many bloody endeavours to annex their crown I 

to his on; but though they were often defeated, the independent Scot ( 

. never were ſubdued, They were indeed but few, compared to thoſe in 
dhe intereſt of Edward and Baliol, which was the ſame; and for fone i 
time were obliged to temporize. Edward availed himſelf of their weak- t] 
| neſs and his own power. He accepted of a formal ſurrender of the crown te 
from Baliol, to whom he allowed a penſion, but detained him in England; fe 
and ſent every nobleman in Scotland, whom he in the leaſt ſuſpected, to fr 
different priſons in or near London. He then forced the Scots to ſign hi 
inſtruments of their ſubjection to, him; and moſt barbarouſly carried off, hi 
or deftroyed, all the monuments of their hiftory; and the evidences of pe 
their independency; and particularly the famous fatidical ſtone, which is St 
ſtill to be ſeen in Weſtminſter-Abbey. 7 A bk 2 a 
Thoſe ſevere proceedings, while they rendered the Scots ſenfible of their e 
ſlavery, revived in them the ideas of their freedom; and Edward, af Set 
their ſpirits were not to be ſubdued, endeavoured to careſs them, an ſoc 
affected to treat them on the footing of an equality with his own ſubject, wei 
by projecting an union, the chief articles of which have ſince taken plate, fil 
tween the two kingdoms. The Scotch patriotstreated this project with cee. 
diſdain; and united under the brave William Wallace, the trueſt hero of WF of t 
his age, to expel the Engliſh, Wallace performed actions that entitle WW. E 
him to eternal. renown, in executing. this ſcheme. Being, however, 19 boſt 
more than a private gentleman, and his popularity daily increaſing, the prea 
Scotch nobility, 8 whom was Robert Bruce, the ſon of the in Edu 
competitor, og to ſuſpect that he had an eye upon the crown, eſpeciai Gil: 
after he had defeated the earl of Surry, Edward's viceroy of Scotland, 11 who, 
the battle of Sterling, and had reduced the garriſons of Berwick and his n 
' Roxburgh, and was declared by the ſtates of Scotland their protector. few: 
Their jealouſy operated ſo far, that they formed violent cabals again beyo, 
the brave Wallace: Edward, upon this, once more invaded Scot and, BW his fr 
at the head of the moſt numerous and beſt diſciplined army England ha of th, 
ever feen, for it conſiſted of 80,000 foot, 300d horſemen complete! i of the 
armed, and 4000 light armed; and was attended by a fleet to ſupply i by Bc 
with proviſions. ' Theſe, beſides the troops who joined him in Scotland, 8 the 1o 


formed an irreſiſtible body; ſo that Edward was obliged: to _ 
T's | e : 3 a | re 11nd 


reſerving the command of 40,000 of his beſt troops to himſelf.” With 
moſt powerful nobleman in Scotland, and at the head of the beſt diviſion 


but was betrayed into the hands of Edward, who mo | 
him to death at London as a traitor ; but he died himſelf, as he was 


joo, ooo of her inhabitants. 


the glorious reſolution of vindicating his own rights, and his ebay 
independency. He eſcaped from London, and with his own hand killed 
Cumming for his attachment to Edward; and after collecting a few 


ferings were as ir expreſſible, as the cdurage with which he and hig few 


St--1ing, and improved every advantage that was given him by the diſſi- 
— conduct of Edward II. who raifed an army more numerous and 


Scotland. It is ſaid that it conſiſted of 300,000, but this muſt be under- 
ſtood as including the foreigners attending the camp, which in thoſe days 
were very numerous; but it is admitted on all hands, that it did not con- 
fit. of ſo few as 100,000 fighting men, while that of Bruce did not ex- 


of tyranny, ' 


| hoſt towards Sterling, then beſieged by Bruce; who had choſen, with the 
Giles Argenton. - ' Thoſe under Bruce were, his own brother Sir Edward, 
who, next to himſelf, was reckoned to be the beſt knight in Scotland; 
ſteward of Scotland, Edward's attack of the Scotch army was furious 
his friends to reſiſt it, which they did ſo effectually, that they gained one 


of the Engliſh ſell upon the braveſt part of their troops, who were led on 


by Edward in perſon againſt Bruce himſelf, The Scotch writers make 


there certainly never was a more-total defeat, though the conquerors loſt 


1 


SCOTLAND. 1 
theſe he attacked the Scotch army under Wallace at F alkirk, while their 
diſputes ran ſo high, that the brave regent was deſerted by Cumming, the 
of his countrymen. Wallace, whoſe troops did not exceed 30, ooo, being 
thus betrayed was defeated with vaſt loſs,” but made an orderly retreat 
during which he found means to have a conference with Bruce, and to 
' convince him of his error in joining with Edward. Wallace fill con- 
tinued in arms, and performed many gallant actions 4 row the Engliſhz; 

ungeneroully put - 


preparing to renew his invaſion of Scotland with a ſtill more deſolating 
ſpirit of ambition, after having deſtroyed, according to the beſt hiſtorians, | 


Bruce died ſoon after the battle of Falkirk; but not before he had 
inſpired his fon, who was a priſoner at large about the Engliſh court, with 


re 
led 
patriots, among whom were his own four brothers, he aſſumed the crown z 
ut was defeated by the Engliſh (who had a great army in Scotland) at 
the battle of Methven. After this defeat, he fled, with one or two friend, 
to the Weſtern Iſles and parts of Scotland, where his fatigues and fuf- 
friends (the lord L ouglas eſpecially) bore them was incredible. Though 
his wife and daughter were ſent priſoners to England, where the beſt of 


his friends, and two of his brothers, were put to death, yet, ſuch was his 
perſevering ſpirit, that he recovered all Scotland, excepting the caſtle of 


etter appointed ſtill than that of his father, to niake a total conqueſt of | 


ceed 30, ooo; but all of them heroes who had been bred up in a deteſtation | 
Edward, who vis not deficient fu point of conragh,” Id mi A " * 

greateſt judgment, a camp near Bannockburn. The chief officers under | 

Edward were, the earls of Glouceſter, Hereford, Pembroke, and Sir 

his nephew Randolf, earl of Murray, and the young lord Walter,  high- 

beyond diſpute, and required all the 5 and firmneſs of Bruce ang 

of the moſt complete victories that is recorded in hiſtory, The great loſs . 


the loſs of the Engliſh to amount to 50,000 men. Be that as it will, 


. The flower of the 1 1 nobility were either killed or taken 
„ M2 c pri ſoners. 
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priſoners. Their camp, which was immenſely tigh, and calculated for 
the purpoſe rather of 1 than a campaign, fell into the hands of 
the Scots; and Edward himſelf, with a few followers, favoured by the 
ineſs of their horſes, were purſued by Douglaſs to the gates of Ber. 
wick, from whence he eſcaped in a fiſhing boat. This great and deciſive 
„ battle happened in the year 1319).. 45 
The remainder of Robert's reign vas à ſeries of the moſt glorious ſuc. 
ceſſes ; and ſo well did his nobility underſtand the principles of civil 
liberty, and ſo unfettered they were —— conſiderations, that in a 
letter they ſent to the pope, they acknowledged that they had ſet afidg 
Baliol for debaſing the crown by holding it of England; and that they 
would do the ſame by Röbert if he ſhould make the like attempt. Ro. 
bert having thus delivered Scotland, ſent his brother Edward to Ireland, 
at the head of an army, with which he conquered the greateſt part of that 
kingdom, and was 3 its king; but by expoſing himſelf too 
much he was killed. Robert before his death, which happened in 
2328, made an advantageous peace with England; and when he died, f 
he was acknowledged to be indiſputably the greateſt hero of his age. . 
The glory of the Scots may be ſaid to have been in its zenith under 12 
Robert I. who was ſucceeded by his ſon, David. II. He was a virtuous * 
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prince, but his abilities, both in war and peace, were eclipſed by his bro- 
ther-in-law, and enemy, Edward III. of England, whoſe fiir he married. ” 

dward who was as keen as any of his predeceſſors upon the conqueſt _— 
of Scotland, eſpouſed the cauſe of Baliol, ſon to Baliol, the. origi roy 


competitor. His progreſs was at firſt amazingly rapid; and he and Ed- 
ward defeated the royal party in many bloody battles ; but Baliol was at of | 
laſt driven out of his ufurped kingdom by the Scotch patriots. David had 


the misfortune to be taken priſoner by the Engliſh at the battle of Dur- En 
ham; and after continuing above eleyen years in captivity; he paid 155 
100, ooo marks for his ranſom; and died in peace, without iſſue, in the 7 
ear 1371. 7 . | et ene | 
b The crown of Scotland then devolved upon the family of Stuart, by itt 10 


head having been married to the daughter of Robert J. The firſt * 
that name was Robert II. a wiſe and brave prince. He was ſucceeded by 
his ſon, Robert III. whoſe age and infirmities diſqualified him from 
_ reigning ; ſo that he was forced to truſt the government to his brother, 
the duke of Albany, an ambitious prince, who ſeems to have had an eye 
to the crown. for his own family, Robert, upon this attempted to ſend 
his ſecond ſon to France, buc he was moſt ungeneroully intercepted by 
Henry IV. of England, during the continuance of a truce; and aite 
ſuffering a captivity of 19 years, he was obliged to pay an exorbitant 
ranſom. During the impriſonment of James in England, the military 
glory of the Scots was carried to its greateſt height in France, where they 
Jupported that tottering monarchy againſt England, and their genera 
obtained ſome of the firſt titles of 32 5 1 


— 
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That the Scots of thoſe days were better acquainted with Mars than the Muſes, m? 
be ſeen from a ſcoffing ballad, made on this memorable victory, which begins as follous: 

| Maydens of England, ſore may ye mourn, | 0p 
For zour lemmons (!aymers) zou have loſt at Bannockburn.. 


| Wich heve a low, 
What ho! ween'd the king of England, 
So ſoon to have won all Scotland. Wich a cumay low | 


James 
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James, the firſt of that name, 7 his return to Scotland, diſcovered 
great talents for government, enacted many wiſe laws, and was beloved by 
the people. He had received an excellent education in England during 
the reigns of Henry IV. and V. where he ſaw the feudal ſyſtem refined 
from many of the imperfections which ftill adhered toit, in his own king- 
dom ; he determined therefore to abridge the overgrown power of the 
| nobles, and to recover ſuch lands as had been unjuſtly wreſted from the 
crown during his minority and the | nope. reigns; but the execution 
of theſe defigns coſt him his life, being murdered in his bed by ſome of 
the chief nobility, in 1437s and the 44th year of his age. 5 TREE. 
A long minority ſucceeded : but james II. would probably have equal- 
led the greateſt of his anceſtors, both in warlike and civil virtues, had he 
not been ſuddenly killed by the accidental burſting of a cannon, in the 
thirtieth year of his age, as he was beſieging the caſtle of Roxburgh, 
which was defended by the Engliſh. „„ | 
Suſpicion, indolence, immoderate attachment to favourites, and many 
of the errors of a feeble mind, are viſible in the conduct of James Il. | 
and his turbulent reign was cloſed by a rebellion of his ſubjects, being 
lain in battle in 1488, aged thirty-five. 8 „ 
His ſon, James IV. was the moſt accompliſhed prince of the age: he 
was naturally generous and brave; he loved magnificence, he delighted in 
war, and was Eager to obtain fame. He 5 and protected the 
commerce of his ſubjects, ſo that they rivalled the Engliſh in riches: and 
the court of James, at the time of his marriage with Henry VII.'s daugh- 
ter, was ſplendid and reſpectable. Even this alliance could not cure him 
of his family diſtemper, 5 for the French, in whoſe cauſe he 
nſily entered, and was killed, with the flower of his nobility, bx the 
ink, in the battle of Flodden, anno 1513, and the fortieth year aß 
_ FT 3 5 . 5 
The minority of his ſon. James V. was long and turbulent: and when 
he grew up, he married two French ladies; the firſt being daughter to the 
king of France, and the latter of the houſe of Guiſe. He inſtituted the 
” court of ſeſſion, enacted many ſalutary laws, and greatly promoted the 
by Wade of Scotland, particularly the working of the mines. At this time 
the balance of power was ſo equally poiſed between the contending princes 
of Europe, that James's — was courted by the pope, the emperor, 


_ ow ww rr - 
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op the king of France, and his uncle Henry VIII. of England: from all 

ſend hom he received magnificent preſents. But James took no ſhare in + 
u by foreign affairs; he ſeemed rather to imitate his predeceſſors in their at. 

2 empts to humble the nobility; and the doctrines of the reformation be- 


zinning to be propagated in Scotland, he gave way, at the inſtigation of 


nes Me clergy, to a religious perſecution, though it is generally believed that, 
— ad he lived, he would have ſeized all the church revenues, in imitation of 


enry.; but he died in the 31 year of his age, anno 1542, of grief for 
n 2 a arms had ſuſtained in an ill- judge d expedition againſt 
His daughter and ſucceſſor Mary, was but a few he urs old a: the time 
f her father's death. „The hiſtory of her beauty, and her misfortunes, 

e alike famous in the annals of Europe. It is ſufficient here to ſay, that 
ring her minority, and while ſhe was wife to Francis II. of France, the 
lormation advanced in Scotland; that being called to the throne of 
er anceſtors while a widow, ſhe married her own couſin-german, the 
nd Darnly,” whoſe untimely death has given riſe to much controverſy, the 

| 3 M3. 8 reſult 


— 


ml. ENGLAND: 


jeduenee of her huſband's death was a rebellion, by which ſhe was driven 
nto England, where ſhe was, through the jealouſy of queen Elizabeth, 
£ detained a priſoner for 18 years, and afterwards 3 

.- Princeſs in 1586-7, in the 46tK . 
from Henry VII. upon the death of queen Elizabeth, to the Engliſn crown, 

after ſhewing great abilities in the government of Scotland. This union 
of the two crowns, in fact, deſtroyed the independency, as it impoveriſhed 

the people of Scotland; for the ſeat of government being removed ta 
; n ſeek for bread in other countries, James, after a ſplendid 


his ſon, the unfortunate Charles I. It is well known that the deſpotic 
principles of that prince received the firſt check from the Scots; and 


rebels, who implored the aſſiſtance of the Scots; but afterwards, againk 


touched upon the moſt material parts of Chatles's reign, and that of 


. ſuch, that the Whigs, once more, had recourſe to the Scots, and offered 
them their own terms, if they would agree to the incorporate union asit 


 Cr1marte AND Jen longeſt day, in the northern parts, con- 
9 ho 


in the ſouthern; near 
the iſland called Scotland; on the eaſt, by the German ocean; on th6 
weſt, by St, George's Channe] ; and on the ſouth by the Engliſh Channel 


. 


! 
/ 


ſult of which has been a deciſion favourable to her memory. The con. 


and after by order of that. 
: sin 1 year of: her g 8 
Mary's ſon, James VI. of Scotland, ſucceeded in right of his blood 


o 


England, their trade was checked, their agriculture neglected, and their 


ut troubleſome reign over his three kingdoms, left them, in 1625, to 


that, had it not been for them, he would eaſily have ſubdued his Engliſh 


all the ties of honour and humanity, brought him to the block in 1648. 
The Scots ſaw their error when it was too late; and made ſeveral 
loody, but unfortunate attempts, to fave the father, and to reſtore his 
ſon, Chales II. That prince was finally defeated by Cromwell, at the 
battle of Worcefter ; after which, to the time of bs reſtoration, the 
uſurper and the army gave law to Scotland. I have, in another place, 


his deluded brother, James VII. of Scotland, and II. of England, a 
well as of king William, who was ſo far from being a friend to Scotland, 
that, relying on his royal word to her parliament, ſhe was brought to the 

n ; FEM wa VVHVVů i Rees. 

The ftate of parties in England, at the acceſſion of queen Anrie, was 


now ſtands. It was long before the majority of the Scotch parliament 
would liſten to the propoſal ; but at laſt, partly from convittion, and partly 
through the force of money diſtributed among the needy nobility, it was 
agreed to; ſince which event, the hiſtory of Scotland he comes the ſamg 
with that of England, , = Eee os re TTT 
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E N G L AN D. 
| 13 E!xxrENT AND SITUATION. | 
„ Nie... => „ 
Length 360 1 Rot 50 and 56 North latitude. , _ 
Breadth zo f een Q 2 Eaſt and 6-20 Weſt longitude. 


tains 17 hours 30 minutes; and the ſhortef, 
urs. It is bounded on the north, by that parto 


BOUNDARIES. 


which parts it from France. | _- 
This ſituation, by the ſea waſhing it on three ſides, renders England 
liable to a great uncertainty of weather, ſo that the inhabitants on the 
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$ are offt x Viſited by agues and fevers. On the other hand, it pre” 
vents the extremes, heat and cold, to which other places, lying in the 
fame degrees of latitude, are ſubject; and it is, on that account, friendly 
to the longevity of the inhabitants in P . eſpecially thoſe who. hve 
on a dry ſoil. Ta this ſituation likewiſe we are to aſexibe that perpetual 
yerdure for which, England is admired and enyied- alforer the” world, 


Name Au DD DIVISIONS, J Antiquaries are divided with regard to 
ANCIENT AND MODERN. 1 te etymology of the word England; ſame 
derive it from a Celtic word, 1 ing a level country; but I prefer 
the commoti etymology, of its being derived, as Thave already mentioned, 


niſhed a great part of the e into this iſland. In 
the time of the Romans the whole iſland went by the name of Bri:aunja, ' 
The word Britt, according to Mr, Camden, fignified painted or ſtained ; - 
the ancient inhabitants being famous for painting their bodies: other 
antiquaries, however, do not agree in this ee 0 The weſtern tract 
of England, which is almoſt ſeparated from the reſt by the rivers Severn 
and Dee, is called Wales, or the land of ſtrangers, becauſe inhabited hy 
the Belgic Gauls, who were driven thither by the Romans, and were 
frangers to theo nn „ 
When the Romans provinciated England (for they never did Scotland) 
they divided i ee . 4 =; 5 

1. Britannia Prima, which contained the ſouthern parts of the kingdom. 

2. Britannia Secunda, containing the weſtern parts, comprehending 

Wales; and. JC Vow: 
3. Maxima Cæſarienſis, which reached from the Trent as far north- 
. ward as the wall of Severus, between Newcaſtle and Carliſle, and 


acces. Cot Sas e 
To theſe diviſions ſome add, the Flavia Cæſarienſis, which they ſuppoſe 
to contain the midland counties. e | 255 


8 pq? 


. South Saxons, © | 
founded by Ella in] Suſſex — _—_ 
#1, and ended in} Surry — 


1) Chicheſter. | 
x; Southwark, . Ms [2-4 


Fnd-Abgled” © Narkille |; ne Se North 7 ak 
575, and ended in } Cambridge Eambridge 
P W | 


Ely. 
1 | 


4. Wet 


. 
" * 5 25 
«- N 7” : 
as Ie 1 - 
: * * 3 1 
5 4 
” 


occaſioned by refreſhjng ſhowers and the warm vapours of the fea. 


from Anglen, a province now ſubje& to his Daniſh majeſty, which fun- 


| ſometimes as far as that of Adrian in Scotland, between the Forth 


-7 
>. 


founded by Cerdic | Deren 
in 512, which final- 1 D orfet 


| Kingdoms. 1 10. 
4. Weſt-Sarons, | 


Counties. 


W 4 
- 


2 
4 


Wilts” 
einn 


— 


bie Towng,... 
f Launceſton. ... * | 
. | Exeter.'..; -_ 


| Dorcheſter; ;.. : 
7 ; LOT n 17 ag 1 


6. Eaſt-Saxons, 


heritance, which, to this day, prevail in Englan 


each county into trehings or trithings; wapentakes or hundreds; and 


5 F . o p . 2 ; 2 o ; ( #74; . are 
fach cirevit containing a certain number of counties, , Two Judges at 
. S N ? * 5 15 : 2 . + 1 


8 


* 


. * 
* 
J , 
" 
* , * 

* * 3 a * 
8 » He & 

3 P . 

. * P \ 

. = 


Tr: Þ..{. Fetk.. 
Rs & Durham | Durham _' _ 
5. Northumberland, | {Cumberland — 5 | Curie 
founded by Ida, in Weſtmoreland — 1 SS 


574, and ended in \ Northumberland, | 
792. I and Scotland to 

+ a the. Firth of 
L Edinburgh — 


founded by Er ven Middleſex, and part London. 
e. of Hertford e 
ended in 746. { 2 |; „„ 
„ e .  f Glonceſter . . I c Glouceſter 
PG ee ee ] Hereford — J Hereford 
I | Worceſter, -———— . | | Worceſter 
I Leiceſter ow i | Leiceſter 
Rutland — I Oakham 
Northampton —— Northampton 
| as | | Lincoln Lincoln -:.....-*. 
7. Mercia, founded Huntingdon ——— | | Huntingdon 
by Cridda in 582, 4 Bedford —— Bedford 
and ended in 874. Buckingham — Ayleſbury 
. I Oxford | ——. | | Oxford. 
| Stafford  ——— [] Stafford. 
| Derby - — [[ Derby. Te 
| Salop — - | | Shrewſbury . 

8 2 . | Nottingham ——— ! | | Nottingham 2, 
3 | Cheſtr— | | Cheſter . 
: „ - © And the other part of \ FB 

[ Hertford— ) | Hertford. .. 


J have been the more ſolicitous to preſerve thoſe diviſions, as they 
account for different local cuſtoms, and many very eſſential modes of in- 
1 and which took their 

riſe from different inſtitutions under the Saxons. The great Alfred divided 


England into counties, or rather he revived thoſe diviſions ; and that 


wile prince, for the better preſervation of regularity and order, ſubdivided 


tithings. The trehing was a third part of a county, and does ftill ſubſil 
in the large county of York, where, by an eaſy corruption of the word 
trithing, it is called riding. Hundred was a diſtrict containing a hun- 
dred families; and the tithing a diftri& of ten families. net of 
| Since the Norman conqueſt, England has been divided into ſix circuits, 


| appointed 


- 
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inted for each circuit,” which they viſit in the ſpring and autumn ®; 

S juſtice to the ſubj jodts, who are at * 

ca Theſe circuits and — are: 

Gele. F Chief Tewns. 

RN - Eſſex — Y Chelmsford, Colcheſter, - Harwich, | 

BY er » * Saffron-Walden, Bock- 

INES”, „ „Braintree, and Stratford. 

I Hertford— | | Her ord, St. Albans, Royſton, Ware, 


11 Hitchin, Baldock, Riſhops-Stort- 
\.- 0 :þ - fort, Berkhamkted, He „and 
5 . 8 : 4 | ; Barnet. p 

I Rent — 1 Maidſtone, Canterbury „ Chacham,: 


| . P 
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Dover, Deal, Deptford, Fever- 


II II bam, Dartford, Romney, Sand-. 
E vwich, Sheerneſs, Tunbri ze, Mar- 
Circuit. CF Graveſend, and Milton. 


| Croydon, Epſom, Richmond, 
11 Wandſworth, Batterſea, Putney, 
"HA . Farnham, Godalmin, Bagſhot, 
7 +4: Egham, and Decking. ' - 
I Suſſex — | | _ Chicheſter, Lewes, Rye, Eaft-Grin- 


ſtead, Haſtings, Horſham, Mid- 
- hurſft, — Arundel, Win- 


13 oy 4 . fable, Luton, and Biggleſwade, 
5 ; . Huntingdon $4 Huntingdon, St. Ives, Kimbolton, 


5 E ſey, and Vaxley. 
I Cambridge Cambridge, Ely, Newmarket, Ro. 
2. Norfolk | Ep ; fton, and Wiſbich. 


| paſe of Newmarket, Aldborough, 
; 
| Haleſworth, Mildenhall, Beccles, 
Franglingham,- . Stow-market, 
bridge, Le Hadley, 


Eaſterber olt. 


1 Norfolk — — 
. Varmouth. 


5 L 
r, Oxon —— Oxford, Banbury, ingnorton, 
b Crt js | —Y Henley, Barfgrd, e . 


— eee 


and Laneaſter ; the afſizes at Durham, Newcaſtle, Carliſle, and Appleby, being held 
wly i in the autumn, 0 — — W of the long circgit, 0 


ce from the | 


0 T- Rocheſter, Greenwich, Woolwich, | 


; | Surry -—— [] Southwark, Kingſton, Guildford, 


So chelſea, Battel, Brighthelmſtone, 
n Ez P, Tok e High 
Bucks yleſbury, Buckingham, High- 
; . e * Wickham, Great-Marlow, . | 
3 I | - Stratford, and Newpart-Pagnel. 
' Bedford — | | | Bedford, Ampthill, Wooburn, Dun- 


| Godmancheſter, St. Neot's, Ram- 


Circuit, } Suffolk , — #4 Bury, Ipſwich, Sudbury, Leoſtoff, | 
5 7% ngay, Southwold, Brandon, 


| F 

| Lon g-Meltord, Stratford, and 
| "0 M 
[ Norwich, Thetford, Lynn, and | 


cheſter, Woodſtock, and "i 


In holding the Lent N ſpring) aſſizes; "the je northern circuit extends only to — 5 
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55 „ „ 
Circuit Counties. Chief Towns. 
e FA e eee / aan g r eee on, Wal. 
n To Ie | lingford; Newbury, ungerford, 
| A 8 8 Farrington, Wan» 
Forged 7} e tage, and Oakingham. 8 
I Sleuceſter | Gloucefter, Tewkſbury, Cirenceſter, 
e 8 of Briſtol, Campden, Stow, 
E Berkley, Porſley, Leechdale, Tet. 
| | 


1 1 | bury, | Sudbury, Wotton, and 
y ; | | Marſhfield. | 0 | 4 3 
| | Worceſter ;-— | | Worceſter, Eveſham, Droitwich, 
. Oxford F II © Bewdley, Stourbridge, Kidder. 


Fen onus >; -minſter, and Perſhore, 
continued. | Monmouth 


Monmouth, Chepſtow, Abergaven. 
f | ny, Caerleon, and Newport. 
Hereſordli—- | Hereford, Lemſter, Weobley, Led- 
r | | bury, Kyneton and Roſs, 
+ Salop — 11 * Ludlow, Bridgnorth, 
a | | \Wenlock, Biſhop's-caſtle, Wit. 
: church, Oſweſtry, Wem, and 
| ED. 33 1 Newport. a a 
| Stafford — | | Stafford, Lichfield, Neweaſlle ander 
| As . Line, Woolverhampton, Rugeley, 
Burton, Utoxeter, and Stone. 


— a. 


3 


iwc Warwick, Coventry, Birmingham, 
| I | arwick 1.1 Stratford, upon Avon, Tamworth, 
4 1 | Aulceſter, Nuneatan, and Ather- 
1 W VVV | 
' e Leiceſte — - I Leiceſter, Melton-Mowbray, . Aſhby 
oat ide la Zouch, Boſworth, and Har: 
en — „ N 96, ; | 
l B erby, Cheſterfield, Werkworth 
e 1 | Bakewel, and Batſover. : 


I Nottingham | | Nottingham, Southwell, Newark, 
3 ee | Eaſt and Weſt Redford, Mand: 
4- Midland S - field, Tuxford, Workſop, and 
Circuit. | 7 Ainhe. „ e 
I Lincoln — Lincoln, Stamford, Boſton, Gran- 
1 e 8 e | tham, Croyland, Spalding, New 
I 7 1 | Sleaford, Great Grimſby, Gainſ- 
x 1] 9 Lhe: | borough, Louth, and Horncaſtle. 
| Rutland — Oakham and Uppingham. | 
Northampton | Northampton, Peterborough, Da 
| SR, ventry, 1 Brack- 
: 0 | ley, Oundle, Wellingborough, 
F Thorpſton, Towcefter, Rocking - 
L . } | ham, Kettering, and Rothwell. 
| 6 arch Wincheſter, Southampton, Portſ- 
1880 | 8 vs 8 wg wok 3 
„ Weftem } © I] 3 Chriſtchurch, Petersfield, Lyming- 
$ . 114 don, Ringwood, Rumſey, Arles- 
PPP 11 ford; and Newport, armonth, 
Ea 3 -1 and Cowes, in the Ifle of Wight. 
FO ry 6 . ö , Circuits 
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ircuits, ;Congeles oo Chief Towns. 
. wi. — 1 Salih, _ Devizes, "Morlhorongh, ©: 
ys e E Malmſbury, Wilton, Chippenham, 
FINE: bY 243% of 1, phe 552155 Cricklade, Trowbridge, 
II Bradford, and Warminſter. 
I. Dorſet; =. |. \ Dorcheſter, Lyme, Sherborn, Shafts- 
La 1 Gps "7 Pool. Blandford, Bridp * | 
ee ee, 3 4 Weymouth, Melcomhe, .. area: 
3 8 1 BY | S ham, and Winburn. >; , {> 


— 1. | Bath, Wells, Briſtol in part, Taun⸗ 
11 ton, Bridgwater, Ilcheſter, Mine- 
IA head, Milbourn-Port, Glaſten- 

6 A ing, e bury, Willington,. Dulverton, 
: w flern Eos "OY Dunſter, Watchet, Veovil, So- : 
1 Ci TC C EL merton, Axbridge, Chard, Bru- 
1 4 | ton, Shepton-N allet, Croſcomb, 


continued, : and Froome. 


Devon Exeter, Plymouth, Barnſtaple, Bid- 
= TT wx 3 5 4 1 deford, 1 ares: hh 
. bot os r Taviſtock, Topſham, Okehamp- 
a 1 „„ ES (6 a RE Credeton, Moul- 
EM 1 . 3} } ton, Torrington, Totneſs, Ax- 
r Is . miner; DI Honiton, and 
7 : gs * 1 3 al * 
: opnwall — j ] Launceſton, mouth, Truro, Salt- 
l, L 5 8 ]'{] © aſh, Bodmyn, St. ves, Padſtow, | 
15 |  Tregony, Fowey, Penryn, Cal-  - 
[= 2 * ington, Leſkeard, Leſtwithiel, | 
„ MG Helſton, Penzance, and Redrath. © 
1 f York — 3 : York, Leeds, Wakefield, Halifax, 
ly 54 | ET Rippon, Pontefract, Hull, Rich- 
[II wand, Scarborough, Borough- 
h, | | $f bridge, Malton, Sheffield, Don- 
III caſter, Whitby, Beverly, North- 
k. F £ = allerton, Burli ngton, Knareſbo- 
nf- E 1 _ h, Barneſley, Sherborn, Brad- 
nd CES WS „Tadcaſter, Skipton, Wether- 
8 id b 4. by. Ripley, Heydon, Howden, 
an- 3 | Thirke, iſborough, Pickering, 
ew and Varum. 


1 I 

( Northern } Durham — ! Durham, Stockton, Sunderland, - 
f 1 2 55 P, Stanhope, Barnard-Caſtle, Dar- 
. To 


. 


ow Newcaſtle, Tinmouth, North Shields, 
Y | Morpeth, Alnwick, and Hexham, 
8 Lancaſter — Lancaſter, Manchefter, Preſton, LI. 
: verpoole, Wiggan, "oy A 


=q | Rochdale, ury, Ormſkirk, 


0 Hil Hartlepool, and Auk- 


| 1] Hawkſhead, and Newton. aps 
| Weſtmorel. 4 Appleby, Kendal, Longſdale, Kirk- 
„55 by - Stephen, Orton 5 Ambleſide, 
C Burtop, and Milthorpe. 
0 | ERS cheutte : 
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5 Keſwick, 
} and Jerby. © + 
Mohr and Cheſhire are not comprehended in the vine circuits; 
the former being the ſeat of the ſupreme cqurts of juſtice, and the latter a 
county palatine. Beſides the county palatine of Cheſter, there are two 


| others, ancaſter and Durham; but the two latter are now included in the 
circuits. There is ſtil} a court of chancery in Lancaſter _ Durham, 


with a chancellor; and. there i is a court of exchequer at Cheſter, of 2 
mixed kind, both for law and equity, of which the chamberlain of Cheſter 
is judge : there are alſo other juſtices in the counties palatine to deter. 
mine civil actions and pleas of the crown, 


8 9 Lon por, firſt meridian, N. Lat 
F 1-30. Weſtminſter, Uxbridge; 
. [| _ Brentford, Chelſea, Highgate, 


Counties Hampſtead, Kenſington, Hack- 


excluſive of 4 | -4 ney, and Hampton-Court. 


Malpas, Northwich, Middlewich, 
Sanbach, Con Hen ee, 


the Circuits * Cheſhire — = | Che er, Nantwich, acclesfield, 
8 * F rodiſham, an 
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North-Eaſt 


Denbigh — [] Denbigh, Wrexham, and Ruthen. 
__ 


ys Llavylin, and Welch- 
00 
| N. Holyhead, and New- 
. burgh. 
Bangor, Conway, Caemarvon, and 
J Pullilly. 

Merioneth ' ( Dolgelly, Bala, and Harlegh. 
Radnor — - Tee; Preſtean; and Knighton, 


Fine Flint, St. Aſaph, and Ho ell. 
bee ff. 


* ircuit. n 


South-Eaſt 
Circuit. 


Brecon Brecknock, Built, and Hay. 

Glamergan Llandaff, Cardiff, Cowbridge, 
0 Neath, and — 

Tembrole St. David's, Haverfordweſt, Pem- 


| ford-haven. 
3 . 1 I Cardigan, Aberifbwirh) and Lin- 
. 15 badarn-vawr. 
Caermarthen, Kidwelly, Lanimdo- 
| | -very, | Llandilovawr, Langham, 
4+ TONY 


South-Weſt 
* | 
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| ' Cailifte, - Babi 3 I 
4: Whitehaven, R "Fortin Egre- 
| orkington, 


| [1 broke, Tenby, Fiſcard,' and Mil- 
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40: Counties which ſend up to dee — 80 knights. F124) cd 
26 Cities (Ely none, London four) | ——— o citizens, 
167 Boroughs, two each 33 


2” Boroughs, (Abingdon, Banbury, Bewdley, ) 
2 1 and M — 
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$ Cinque ports, (Haſtings, Dover, Sandwich, 7 . 
N | . Hythe, and their three de f 0% 
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Befides the 52 counties into which England and Wales are divided, 
there are counties corporate, conſiſting of certain diſtricts, to which the 
liberties- and juriſdictions peculiar to a county have been granted by 
charter from the throne; Thus the city of London is, a county diſtin& - 
from Middleſex; the cities of York, Cheſter, Briſtol, Norwich, Wor- 
ceſter, and the towns of Ki * upon Hull, and Newcaftle upon Tyne, 
are counties of themſelves, diſtinct from thoſe in which they lie. The 
ſame may be ſaid of Berwick upon Tweed, which lies in Scotland, and 
—— its juriſdiction a finall territory of two miles on the north ſide 
Gen 75 4 a nene, Foto 3 

Under the name of a town, boroughs and cities are contained: for 
every borough or city is a town, though evefy town is not a borough or 
aty. A borough is ſo called, becauſe it ſendeth up burgeſſes to parlia- 
ment; and this maketh the difference between a village or town, and a 
dorough, - Some boroughs are, corporate, and ſome not corporate; and 
though decayed, as Old Sarum, they {till ſend burgeſſes to parliament. 
Acity is a corporate borough, that hath had, or at preſent hath, a biſhop; 
for if the biſhopric is diſſolved, yet the city remaineth. - To have a 
yok it tobe a city. Some cities are alſo counties, as before men- 
mung 50 ut lg £10 3 eie 

SOIL, Ark, SEASONS, 1 The ſoil of England and Wales differ in 

AND war ER. each county, not ſo much from the nature vf 
the ground, though that muſt be admitted to- occaſibn a very confiderable 
uteration, as from the progreſs which the inhabitants of each county has 
tade in the cultivation of Iand and garden, the draining of marſhes, and 
oy other Jocal improvements, which are here carried to a much greater 


dre of perfection than they are perhaps in any other part of the world, 
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however, from thoſe exports have ſometimes tempted the'tnhabitants to 


from America or the Baltic. 


— 


Tate, hot, and mild weather. After ſaying thus much, it would bel 
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fection, that the rareſt, of foreign fruits have. been cultivated there, and 


by about 1,000,000 inhabitants, is plentifully ſupplied with all kinds" 
| 1 roots, fruits, and kitchen-ſtuff from grounds within twelve mile; 
diſtance. | Fg 


cannot, however, be denied, that in England the weather is fo exceſſively 


if we except China. To enter upon particular ſpecimens and proofs of 
theſe im . would aut a lage rolüme of itſelf. All cher a | 
be faid thereſore is in general, that if no unkindly ſeaſons happen, Bug. 
land produces corn not only ſufficient tb maintain her own '1nhabitants, 
but to bring immenſe ſums of ready money for her exports. The beneſit 


carry out of the kingdom more = than could be: conveniently ſpared, 
and have laid the poor under diſtreſs ; for which reaſon exportations haye 
been ſometimes checked by government. No nation in the world exceeds 
England in the productions of the garden, which haye come to ſuch per. 


that with ſucceſs. * If any. farther proof of this thould-be-required, let it 
. be remembered, that London, and its neighbourhood, though peopled 


The ſoil of England ſeems tobe particularly adapted forrearing timber, 
and the — of N round = houſes of e 
and even of peaſants, are delightful and aſtoniſhing at the fame time. 
Some have obſerved a detay of that oak timber which anciently formed the 
vaſt fleets that England put to ſea; but as no public complaints of that 
kind have been Beard, it may be ſuppoſed that great ſtores are flill in 
reſerve ;\-unleſs it may be though that 6ur. ſhip-yards are partly ſupplitd 


As to air, I can add but little to what I have already ſaid concerning 
the climate. In many places it is certainly loaded with vapours wafted 
from the. Atlantic, Ocean by weſtetly winds, but they are ventilated by 
winds and ſtorms, ſo that in this reſpe&- England is to foreigners, and 
people of delicate conſtitutions, more diſagreeable than unſalubrious. It 


capricious, and unfavourable to certain conſtitutions, that many of the 
inhabitants are obliged to fly to foreign countries, for a renovation of ther 
health. Many, elpeciatly foreigners, have attributed that remarkable th 
ſelf. diſſatisfaction of the Engliſh, which too often proceeds to ach of Will c 
ſuicide, to their air and climate; but however theſe may operate, the th 
evil — lies in the people's manner of living whick is more groß far 
and luxurious, than that of any other natio .. 

After what we have obſerved of the Engliſn air, the reader may fron WW no 
ſome idea of its ſeaſons, which are ſo uncertain, that they admit of e a l 
deſcription. Spring, ſummer, autumn, and winter, ſucceed each other, WW no 


but in what month their different appearances take place, is very,undeter- bur 

. mined. The ſpring begins ſometimes in Febuary, and ſometimes u affr 
April. In May the face of the country is as often covered with hoary frol WW pro 
as with bloſſoms. The beginning of June is often as cold as the middle T 
of December, yet ſometimes the thermometer riſes in that month as high Ml chan 
2s it does in Italy. Even Auguſt has its viciflitudes of heat and cold, ad peak 
upon an average September, and next to it October, bid very fair to be Cie, 
*e two; moſt 1 months in the year. The natives ſometimes er-; in 1x 
ence all the four ſeaſons within the compaſs of one day, cold, temp fire 


wain to attempt any farther deſcription of the Engliſh-feaſons. Th! 
Inconſtancy, however, are not attended with the effects that may 9 
naturally apprehended. A fortnight, very ſeldom three weeks, grace! 
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. 
make up the difference with regard to the maturity of the fruits of the 
earth: and it is generally obſeryed, that the inhabitants ſeldom ſuffer bus 3 
hot ſummer. | Rven the greateſt eee the moſt unfavourable 
appearances of the ſeaſons, is not, as in other countries, attended with 
amine, and very ſeldom with ſcareity. Perhaps this, in a great meaſurcp, 
may be owing to the vaſt improvements of agriculture z for hen ſcarcity . 
itſelf has been complained of, it generally, if not _—_ proceeded from; 
the exceſſive exportations of grain, on account of the drawback, and the 
ofit of the returns. PR So ok RE Ra Þ 


In ſpeaking of water, I do not intend to include rivers, brooks,” r 
lakes; I mean waters for the common conveniencies of life, and thoſe that. - 
have mineral qualities. The champain parts of England are generally 
ſupplied with excellent ſprings and-fountains, though a diſcerning palate 
may perceive, that they commonly contain ſome mineral impregnation. 
In many high lying parts of the country, the inhabitants are 'greatly -: 
diſtreſſed for water, and ſupply themſelves by. trenches, or digging deep» 
wells. The conſtitutions of the Engliſh, and the various diſeaſes: to: 
IN which they are liable, have rendered them extremely inquiſitive after? 
en, falubrious-waters, for the recovery and preſervation of their health; fo 

ne. that England contains as many mineral wells, of known efficacy, 'as: 

the perhaps any country in the world. The moſt celebrated are the hot 
hat baths of Bath and Briſtol, in Somerſetſhire, and of Buxton, in Der- 
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Un byſnire; the mineral waters of Tunbridge, Epſom, Dulwich, Acton, 
lied Harrowgate, and Scarborough; Sea water is uſed as commonly as any» \ 
i other for medicinal purpoſes, and ſo delicate are the tones of the Eng it | 
ning fibres, that the patients can perceive both in drinking and bathing, a 1 
ifted difference between the ſea-water of one coaſt, and that of another. 
d by FACE OF THE COUNTRY L The induſtry of the Engliſh is, and hass 
| and AND MOUNTAINS... ] been ſuch as to ſupply the abſence of thoſe, _ 
. k BN favours which nature has ſo laviſhly beſtowed upon ſome foreign.climates,, 
lively and in many reſpects even to exceed them. No nation in the world can . 
f the _ the cultivated parts of England in beautiful ſcenes. - The variety 
their of high-lands and low-lands, the former gently ſwelling, and both of 
kable them forming proſpects equal to the moſt luxuriant imagination, the 
0s of corn and meadow ground, the intermixtures of incloſures 2 plantations, 
e, the the noble ſeats, comfortable houſes, chearful villages, and well - ſtocked 
grob farms, often riſing in the neighbourhood of populous towns and cities, 
decorated with the moſt vidid colours of nature, are inexpreſſible. The 
y from BW moſt barren; ſpots are not without their verdue, but nothing can give us 
; of no a higher idea of the Engliſh induſtry, than by obſerving that ſome of the 1 
other, moſt beautiful counties. in the kingdom, are naturally the moſt. barren, - } 
ndeter- but rendered fruitful by labour. Upon the whole, it may be ſafely 1 
mes u afirmed, that no country in Europe equals England in the beauty of its [ 
fro * or the opulence of its inhabitants. e _—_ 
middle Though England is full of delightful riſing grounds, and the moſt en- | 
as big chanting ſlopes, yet it contains few mountains. The moſt noted are-the - 
1d, 21088 Peak in Derbyſhire, the Endle in Lancaſhire, the Wolds in Yorkſhire, the 
air to Cheviot- hills on the borders of Scotland, the Chiltern in Bucks, Malvern 


in Worceſterſhire, Cotſwold in Glouceſterſhire, the Wrekin in Shrop- 
lire; with thoſe of Plinlimmon and Snowden in Wales. In general, 

wever, Wales, and the northern parts, may be termed mountainous. 
Rivers AND LAKES. ] Ihe rivers in England add greatly to its beauty, ._. 
4 well as its opulence ; the Thames, the nobleſt perhaps in the world, riſes 
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on che confluence of Glouceſterſhire, and after receiving the manyteibutiry 
ſtreams of other rivers, it paſſes to Oxford; then by — n, Walling- 


ford, Reading, Marlow, and Windfor. From thence to Kingſton; where 
formerly it met the tide, which, ſince the building of Weſtminſter bridge, 
is faid to flow no higher than Richmond; from whence it flows to Lon- 
don, and after dividing the counties of Kent and Eſſex, it widens in ib 
progreſs, till it falls into the ſea ugh ellen mee, ar is navigable 
for large ſhips to London-bridge ; but for a more particular deſcription 
the reader muſt conſult the map. It was formerly à matter of reproach 
to England, ng eee that ſo capital a river ſhould have ſo fey 
bridges; thoſe of London and Kingſton (which is of wood) being the 
only two it had from the Nore to the Jaft-mentioned place, for' many 
ages. This inconveniency was in ſome meaſure owing to the'deatneſiof 
materials for building ſtone ger perhaps more to the fondneſs 
which the Engliſh, in former days, had for water carriage, and the en- 
couragement of navigation. The vaſt increaſe of riches, commerce, and 
inland trade, are now multiplying bridges, and ſome think the world 
| cannot parallel for commodiouſneſs, architecture, and workmanſhip, thoſe 
lately erected at Weſtminſter and Black-Friars. Batterſea, Putney, Kew, 
and Hampton-court, have now bridges likewiſe over the Thames, and 
_— — projecting by public ſpirited: proprietors: of the grounds on 
. es. 3 8 ö 5 8 ; 172 0 2 72550 
The river Medway, which riſes near Tunbridge, falls into the mouth 
of the Thames at Sheerneſs, and is navigable for the largeſt ſhips as für as 
Chatham, where the men of war are laid up. The Severn, [reckoned the 
ſecond river for importance in England, and the firſt for rapidity,: riſes 
at Plinlimmon-hill, in North Wales; becomes navigable at Welch-Pool #4 
runs eaſt to Shrewſbury ; then turning ſouth, viſits Bridgnorth, Wor- 
ceſter, and Tewkeſbury, where it receives the Upper Avon; after having 
ed Glouceſter, it takes a ſouth weſt direction; is near its mouth in- a 
creaſed by the Wye and Uſtre, and diſcharges itſelf into the Briſtol- channel, kin 
near King- road; and there the great ſhips, which cannot get up to Briſtol, 
lie. The Trent riſes in the Moorlands of Staffordſhire, and running 
ſduth-eaſt by Newcaſtle under line, divides that county into two parts; 
ten turning north-eaſt on the confines of Derbyſhire, viſits Nottingham, 
running the whole length of that county to Lincelnfhire, and being joined hen 
by the Ouſe, and ſeveral other rivers towards the mouth;'obtaifis the name | 
of the Humber, falling into the fea ſouth-eaſt of Hull. 1 
The other principal rivers in England, are the Ouſe (which is a Gaelic atio 
word ſignifying water in general) which falls into the Humber, after re- en! 
ceiving the water of many other rivers. Another Ouſe riſes in Bucks, ea 
and falls into the ſea near Lynn, in Norfolk. The Tine runs from welt ber, 
to eaſt through Northumberland, and falls into the German ſea at Tin- o 
mouth, below Newcaſtle. The Tees runs from weſt to eaſt, dividing Dur- 
ham from Yorkſhire, arid falls into the German ſea below Stockton. The 
Tweed runs from weft to eaſt on the borders of Scotland, and falls into 
the German ſea at Berwick. The Eden runs from ſouth to north through Wi 
Weftmoreland and Cumberland, and paſling by Carliſle, falls into Solway nd the 
Firth below that city. The Lower Avon runs weſt through Wiltſhireto 
Bath, and then dividing Somerſetſhire from Glouceſterſhire, runs to Briſ 
tol, falling into the mouth of the Severn below that city. The Derwent, 
which runs from eaſt to weft through Cumberland, and paſſing by Cock. 
ermouth, falls into the Iſh ſea a little below. The Ribble, apes: — 
- ; e kr 5 
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from eaſt to weſt through Lancaſhire, and paſſing by Preſton, diſcharges 
itſelf into the Iriſh ſea: The Merſey, which runs 1 

the north-weſt through Cheſhire, and then dividing Cheſhire from Lan- 
caſhire, paſſes by Liverpool, and falls into the Iriſh fea a little below that 
town; and the Dee riſes in Wales, and divides Flintſhire from Cheſhire, - 
falling into the Iriſh channel below Cheſter. . N 

The lakes of England are but few, though it is plain from hiſtory and 

antiquity, and indeed in ſome places from the face of the country, that meres 


- 
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nam arable land by induſtry. The chief lakes now remaining, are Scham. 
mere, Wittleſea mere, and Ramſey mere, in the Iſle of Ely, in Cam- 

. brdgeſnire. All theſe meres in a rainy ſeaſon are overflowed, and form a 

F lake of 40 or 50 miles in circumference. ' Winander mere lies in Weſt- ' 
0 moreland, and ſome ſmall lakes in Lancaſhire go by the name of Derwent 
d r : FER TD Oe Fe YE Z 

- Fokks rs. ] The firſt Norman kings of England, partly for 8 | 
ſe purpoſes, that they might the more effectually enſlave their new ſubjects, 


by laws peculiar to themſelves, ſo that it was neceſſary, about the time af 
paſing the Magna Charta, to form them into a ſort of code, called the 
n forcft-laws 3! and juftices in Eyre, ſo called from their fitting in the open 
ar, were appointed to ſee them obſerved. . By degrees thoſe vaſt tracts 
the were disforeſted, and the chief foreſts, properly ſo called, remaining out 
* of no fewer than 69, are thoſe of Windſor, New Foreſt, the Foreſt of 
ol: Dean, and Sherwood Foreſt, Thoſe Foreſts produced formerly great quan- 
: tites of excellent oak, elm, aſh, and beech, beſides walnut trees, poplar, 
naple, and other kinds of wood. In ancient times England contained 
large woods, if not forefts of cheſnut- trees, which exceeded all other 
kinds of timber, for the purpoſes of building, as appears from many 


ol, rest houſes ſtill ſtandipg, in which the cheſnut beams and roofs remain 
ung full freſh and undecayed, though ſome of them above 600 years old. 

he Merals AND ee, Among the minerals, the tin mines of 
15 Comwall deſervedly take the lead. They were known to the Greeks and 
"et Phenicians, the latter eſpecially, ſome ages before that of the Chriſtian * ' 


Era; and fince the Engliſh have found the method of manufacturing 
their tin into plates, and white iron, they are of immenſe benefit'to the 


zelie ton. An ore called Mundic is found in the beds of tin, which was 

er re- ey little regarded, till about 60 years ago Sir Gilbert Clark diſcovered 

uck, e art of manufacturing it, and it is ſaid now to bring in 150,0001, 

: wel ear, and to equal in goodneſs the beſt Syanifh copper, 5 5 

Tin. rtonable quantity of lapis calaminaris for making braſs. Thoſe tin- 

Dur: orks are under peculiar regulations, by what are called the ſtannary laws, 
The nd the miners have parliaments and' privileges of their own, which are 

+ into . force at this time. The number of Corniſh miners alone are ſaid to 

rough' unt to 100,000, Some gold has likewiſe been diſcovered in Cornwall, 

zolway ad the Engliſh lead is impregnated with filver. The Engliſh coined + 

hire w er Ne known by roſes, and that of Wales by that prince's 

o Briſ- of feathers. Devonſhire, and other countries of England, produce 

rent, dle, but the beſt kind, which reſembles Egyptian granite, is exceſ- 

Cock- eh hard to work. Quarries of freeſtone are found in many places. 

ch runs arhumberland and Chefhire yield allum and ſalt pits. The Engliſh 
from 


lers earth is of ſuch infinite conſequence to the cloathing- trade, that 
quence to the cloathing-trade, thar 
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om the ſouth-eaſt to 


and partly from the wantonneſs of power, converted immenſe tracts of ES 
id ground into foreſts, for the benefit of hunting, and theſe were governed 


cC“errning the quantities of wheat, harley, rye, peas, beans, vetches, oats, 
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its exportation is prohibited under the ſevereſt penalties. Coal is found 
in many counties of England, but the city of London, to encourage the 
nurſery of ſeamen, is chiefly . from the pits of Northumberland, 
and the biſhopric of Durham. The cargoes are Ripped at Newcaſtle and 
Sunderland, and the exportation of coals to other countries is a valuable 
article. | e 6 . , xedY 
VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL PRO- a This is ſo copious. an article, 
'DUCTIONS BY SEA AND LAND. and ſuch improvements have been 
made in gardening and agriculture, ever ſince the beſt printed accounts we 
have had of both, that. much muſt be left to the reader's own obſeryation 
and experience, TI have already touched, in treating on the ſoil, upon the 
corn-trade of England, but nothing can be ſaid with any certainty con- 


and other horſe grain growing in the kingdom. Excellent inſtitutions for 

the improvement of agriculture, are now common in England, and their 

members are ſo public ſpirited as to print periodical accounts of their diſ. 
coveries and experiments, which ſerve to ſhew that both agriculture and 

. gardening can admit to be carried to a much higher ſtate of perfection 

than they are in at preſent. Honey and ſaffron are natives of England, 

It is almoſt needleſs to mention to the moſt uninformed reader, in what 

plenty the moſt excellent fruits, apples, pears, plumbs, cherries, peaches 

- apricots, nectarines, currants, gooſeberies, 8 and other horty- 

lane productions, grow here, and what vaſt quantities of cyder, pery, 

mein; and the like liquors, are made in ſome counties, The cyder, 

when kept, and made of proper apples, and in a particular manner, i 

often preferred, by judicious palates, to French white wine, It is 0 

enough to mention thoſe improvements, did we not ohſerve that the ns 

tives of 2 have made the different fruits of all the world theirom, 

ſometimes by 3 but often by hot beds, and other means 0 

forcing nature. The Engliſh pine-apples are delicious, and now plenti 

ful. The fame may be ſaid of other natives of the Eaſt and Weſt Indies 

Perſia, and Turkey. The Engliſh grapes are pleaſing. to the taſte, but 

their flavour is not exalted enough for making of wine, and indeed wet 

weather injures the flavour of all the other fine fruits raiſed here, Ou 

kitchen gardens abound with all ſorts of greens, roots, and ſallads, i 

perfection, ſuch as artichokes, aſparagus, cauliflowers, cabhage, col 

Worts, brocoli, peas, beans, kidney-beans, ſpinage, beets, lettuce, cl 
— endive, turnips, carrots, potatoes, * 359 leeks, onions ang 

allots. 2 8 a 18851 8 5 : : 

._ ©  Woad for dying is cultivated in Bucks and Bedfordſhire, as hemp at 
flax is in other counties. In nothing, however, have the Engliſh bet 
more ſucceſsful, than in the cultivation of clover, cinquefoil, treſal 

ſaintfoin, lucern, and other meliorating graſſes for the ſoil, It belong 

to a botaniſt to recount the various Kind of uſeful and ſalutary hei 
ſhrubs, and roots, that grow in different parts of England, Theol 

Kent, Eſſex, Sury, and Hampſhire, is moſt: favourable to the diffi 

and tender culture of hops, which is now become a yery conſiderad 

article of trade. he . rs 
With regard to animal productions, I ſhall begin with the J l | 

The Engliſh oxen are large and fat, but ſome prefer for the tables 
ſmaller breed of the Scotch, and the Welſh cattle, after grazing in Eq 
liſh paſtures. The Engliſh horſes; uppn the whole, are the beſt of 

in the world, whether we regard their ſpirit, ſtrength, ſwiftneſs, or 1 
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d lity. Incredible have been the pains taken by all ranks, from the monarch 


8 gown to the peaſant, for improving the breed of this favourite an q noble . 
4 :nimal, and the ſycceſs has been anſwerable, for they now unite all the 
d qualities and -beautigs pf the Indian, Perſian, Arabian, Spaniſh, and 


le other foreign horſes, It is no uncommon. thing for an Engliſh horſe, 

mare, or gelding, though net of the racg kind, to run aboſe 20 miles 
le, within the hour, and they have been known to do it in a carriage. The 
en irreſiſtible ſpirit and weight of the Englith cayalry, renders them the beſt 
we in the world in war: and an Englith hunter wall perform incredible things 
jon in a fox or fjag-chace, . Thoſe which draw the equipages on the ſtreets of 
the London, are particularly beautiful, and a ſet often coſts from 5001, tg 


on- 1000 I. a ſtronger and a heavier. breed is de for other dtaughts,. 


ats, | muſt not omit that the exportation of horſes to France, and other coun- 
for tries, where they ſell for large prices, has of late. become a conſiderable 
her article of commerce, It is hard to ſay how far this traffic with our 
dil. natural enemies is alloxable, 177 there is certainly leſs danger attending 
and WY as the animals are commonly gelded, The. breed of aſſeg and mules 
tion begin likewiſe to be improved 5 ed in England. 
and, . The Engliſh ſheep are of two kinds, thole that are.yaluable for their 
hat BN fcece, and thoſe. that arg proper for the table; The former are: very 


hes, BN large, and their fleeces conſtitute the original ſtaplę commodity of Eng- 
Itl- — I have heen credibly interne, that in Ge ene 
em, Wants are as curious in their bręęd of rams, as jn thoſe of their horſes and 
yder, dogs; and that in Lincolnſhire, articylarly, It is no uncommon thing 
7, r one of thoſe agimals to ſell {2 3al, It muſt, however, be owned, 
| not hat thoſe large fat ſheep are yery rank eating, It is thought that in Eng- 
end twelye millions of flegces are thorn annyally, which zt a medium of 
01, 2s, a fleece, makes 1,200,0001, It is ſuppoſed, howeyer, that by the 
ns of WI! of the {A wh of the fleeces, a fourth 2 of this ſum ought to be 
lenti- Wedufteg at preſgnt, The other kind * cep, which are fed upon ths 
ndies, BWDowns, ſuch as thoſe of Banftead, Bagihot;htath, Devonſhire, Dorſer- . 
„ bunt ire, and Wiltſhire, where they have, what the farmers call, 2 hors bite, 
dei little, if at all, inferior in flayour and ſweetneſs to yeniſog, 


The Engliſh maffiffs and bull-dogs, are the ſtrongeſt ang herceft of the 
mine ſpecies in the world, but either from the change of ſoil, or feed; 
Þ they degenerats in forgign climates. 1 ames I. of England, by way 
experiment, turned out two Engliſh bull-dogs, upon one of his moſt 
mble lions in the Tower, and they laid him on his hack, The maſtiff, 
mever, is the preferable creature; having all the conrage of the bull-dog, 


mp a0ithout his ferocity, and he is particularly diſtinguiſhed for his fidelity and 
ſh beeilt. All the different ſpecies of dogs, which abound” in other 


untries (and are needleſs to be enumerated here) for the field, as well 
5 domeſtic uſes, arp 10 he found in England. © + SY : a 1 1 
What ] haye abſeryed of the degeneracy of the $ogliſh get in rei 
unis, 13 applicable zo the Engliſh game-cocks, which affo much 
ros giverkon to our ſportſmen, , The courage and ferocity of thoſ 
b is aſtoniſhing, and one of the true þreeg never leayes the pit alive 
dont victory, The F re apd feegers of this generous ahimal, 
likewiſe extremely chrieus 28 to his blood and pedigree, s. 
Tame fowls arg pretty puck the fame in Exgland, a8 in othex coun; 
85; turkies, r, common poliltry, ſuch as cocks; pulſets, and 
ns, vans, Jucks, and tame pigeons. The wild fort are bul; 
dec teal; d, ployer, phriſents, par- 


» 


— 
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tridges, 'woodcocks in the ſeaſon, growſe, quail, lanrail, ſnipe, wood! 
Pigeons, hawks of different kinds, kites, owls,” herons, crows, rooks, | 
ravens, magpies, jackdaws and e blackbirds, thruſhes, nightingales, 
2a ene linnets, larks, and a great varity of ſmall birds, particu- 
larly canary birds, which breed in England. The wheat-ear is by many 
preferred to the ortolan, for the delicacy of its fleſh and flavour, and is 
peculiar to England. e e ee 
Few countries are better ſupplied than England with river and ſea- fil. 
Her rivers and ponds contain plenty of ſalmon, trouts, eels, pike, perch, 
ſmelts, carp, tench,, barble, gudgeons, roach, dace, mullet, brean, 
plaice, flounders, arid craw-fiſh, beſides a delicate lake fiſh, called cha, 
which is found in ſome freſh water lakes of Wales and Cumberland, and 
as ſome ſay, no where elſe. The ſea-fiſh are cod, mackarel, haddock, 
whitings, herrings, pilchards, ſkaite, ſoles. The John Dory, found w- 
wards the weſtern coaſt, is reckoned a great delicacy, as is the red mullet, 
Several other fiſh are found on the ſame coaſts. As to ſhell-fiſh, they ar 
chiefly oyſters, the propagation of which, upon their proper banks, u. 
quires a peculiar culture. Lobſters, crabs, and ſhrimps, and eſcallop, 
one of the moſt delicious of ſhell-fiſh, .cockles, Wilks, or periwinkle, 
and muſcles, with many other ſmall ſhell-fiſh, abound in the Engliſh ſex, 
The whales chiefly viſit the northern coaſt, but great numbers of porpuſ- 
ſes and ſeals appear in the channel. After all, the Engliſh have been, ee 
perhaps, with great juſtice, accuſed of not paying proper attention wee 
their fiſheries,” which are confined to a few inconfiderable towns in the k. 
- weſt of England. The beſt fiſh that comes to the tables of the great in MM": 
London, are fold by the Dutch to Enpliſh boats, and that induſtry 
people even take them upon the Engliſh coaſts. Great attention, i WWP*** 
is true, has been paid within theſe zo years paſt, by the Engliſh, to thi 
important concern. Many public ſpirited noblemen, and gentlemen, 
formed themſelves into a company for carrying on a Britiſh fiſhery. _ 4 
ſums were ſubſcribed, and paid with unbounded generoſity. © Buſſes at 
other veſſels were built, and the moſt pleafing proſpects of ſucceſs Pe 
ſented themſelves to the public. They were, however, unaccountablf 
diſappointed, though it is hard to fay from what cauſe, unleſs it was, that 
the price of Engliſh labour was too dear for bringing the commodity ti 
n upon the ſame terms as the Dutch, whoſe herrings were actual 
ſurpaſſed in the curing by the Britiſh © 
With regard to reþtites, ſuch as adders, vipers, ſnakes, and worm, 
and inſects, ſuch as ants, gnats, waſps, and flies, England is pretty mu 
upon a par with the reſt of Europe, and the difference, if any, become 
more proper for natural hiſtory, than geography.  * 1 
Por urATIOx, INHABITANTS, Max- 1 The exemption of th 
NERS; CUSTOMS, AND bIVyERSIONS. Engliſh conſtitution fin 
ze deſpotic powers exerciſed in foreign nations, not excepting repul 
lics, is one great feaſon why it is very difficult to aſcertain the number 
inhabitants in Engländ, and yet it is certain that: this might occaſion *** 
be done, by parliament, without any violation of public liberty. Mg tor 
regard to political caleulations, they muſt be very Uible, when app 2 
to England. The prodigious influx of foreigners, wha ſettle in the M 2 
tion, the evacuations of inhabitants to America, their return from then 10 en 
the vaſt numbers of hands employed in ſhipping, and the late demande A ef 
men for the Eaſt-Indies, and for ſettling our new conqueſts, are al 7 1 
them matters that render any calculation extremely precarious. De e 
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whole, I am apt to think that England is more populous than the 
de, of her mabitants are Dilling © allow. The late war, Which 
broke out with France and Spain, annually employed above 200, ooo 
Figliſhmen, excluſive of Scotch and. Iriſh, by ſea and land, and in its 
progreſs carried off, by various means, very near that number. The 
decay of population was indeed ſenfibly felt, but not in compariſon to 
what it was during the wars in queen Ann's reign, though not half of the 
zumbers were then employed in the ſea and land ſervice. Great Britain 
indeed was obliged to furniſn large contingents of men to the confederate 
amy, yet not above half of them were her own ſubjects. I mention 
thoſe conjectures, partly on the ſtrength of the public accounts, and 
partly from undiſputed facts, which ſome now alive may remember, as 
the nobility, and even miniſters of ſtate, often had their ſervants preſſed 
from behind their coaches, to ſupply the ſea and land-ſervice, an ex- 
pedient to which we were not reduced in the late wat. 

At the ſame time I am not of opinion, that England is at preſent na- 
turally more populous, than it was in the reign of Charles I. though it 
is accidentally ſo. The Engliſh, of former ages, were ſtrangers to the 
exceſſive uſe of ſpirituous liquors, and other modes. of living, that are 
deſtructive of propagation. On the other hand, the yaſt quantities of 
cultivated lands in England, ſince thoſe times, . undoubtedly muſt ' have 
been favourable to mankind, though upon an average, perhaps, a mar- 
ried couple has not ſuch a numerous progeny now, as formerly. I will 
take the liberty to make another obſervation, which falls within the cog- 
nizance of almoſt every man, and that is the incredible increaſe of foreign 
names upon our pariſh. books, and public lifts, compared to what they 

ere even in the reign of George J. „„ SON 
After what has been 2 it would be preſumptuous to pretend to 
iſcertain the number of inhabitants in England and Wales, but in my 
wn private opinion, there cannot be fewer than ſeven millions, and 
af they are daily increaſing. The fallibility. of political calculations, 
ppears in a very. ſtriking light in thoſe of the population of London, 
jecauſe it is impoſſible to fix it upon any of the — rules or propor- 
* ons of births and burials. Calculators have been not only miſtaken in | 
By plying thoſe rules to London, and, as they are called, the bills of 
ortality, but even in topical matters, becauſe about 100,000 inhabitants, 

t the very gates of London, do not lie within the bills of mortality, 

Engliſhmen, in their perſons, are generally well-ſized, regularly fea- 
ured, commonly fair, rather: than otherwiſe, and florid in their com- 
lexions, It is, however, to be preſumed, that the vaſt numbers of fo- 
igners that are intermingled and intermarried with the natives, have 
of en a caſt to their perſons and complexions, different from thoſe of 
err anceſtors, 150 years ago. The women, in their ſhapes, features, 


"rep id complexion, appear ſo — and lovely, that England may be 
b med the native country of female beauty: and it has alſo been obſerved 
cer the women of Lancaſhire and ſome other counties diſplay a manifeſt 


„ periority in theſe reſpects. But beſides the external graces ſo peculiar 

the women-in * they are ſtill more to be * for their prudent 

baviour, thorough cleanlineſs, a tender affeRion for their huſbands and 

cen dren, and all the engaging duties of domeſtic life, in which they ſhine 

nde dhe fulleſt luftre of female perfection. In theſe reſpects they far excel 
> man 1 . . . EY Com 4 2 

're M ef their thoughtleſs ens. Tp companions, who, by relinquiſhing 

dblid comforts of an agreea 1 fire-ſide at home, become, in the long 

| . ns + 8 run 
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run, 10 many unhappy Aupes to 


Ofall people in the wofld the Engliſh keep themſelves the moſt cleanhy 


often kills them in the midſt of plenty and proſperity. They ma 
nify the {lighteſt appearances into E alicies, ind — molt diſks 
dangers immediately home to themſelves ; and yet when rel dan er ap: 
proaches, no people face it with greater reſolution, or conſtaney of mind; 
A groundleſs paragraph in Te, has been known to affect the 
ſtocks, and 9 public credit, to a conſiderable degree, and their 
credulity goes ſo far, that Englahd may be termed the paradiſe of quick 
und empirits, in all arts and profeſſions. Ir ſhort, the Engliſh feel, if 
it really exiſted, every evil in mind, body, and tftate, which they fon 
in their imagination. At partitulir intervals, they are ſenfible of thi 
abſurdity, and run into a contrary extreme, ſtriving tb baniſh it by dif 
- pation, riot, intemperance, and diverſions; They are fond, for the ſane 
reaſon, of clubs, and corlvivial aſſociations, and when theſe are kept with 


n the bounds of temperance and inòderation, they prove the beſt cure i * 
for thoſe mental evils, which are ſo peculiar to the Engliſſi, that foreign WW . 
ers have pronounced them to be natibnal; | e 1 

The ſame obſervations hold with regard to the higher orders of lit - 
. ( 


Which muſt be acknowledged to have undergone a remarkable chang! 
Aince the acceſſion of the houſe of Hanover, eſpecially of late years; I 
Englith nobility and gentry, of great fortunes, now aſſimilite their n 
ners to thoſe of foreigners, with whom they cultivatè a more frequentm! Th 
tercourſe than their forefathers did. They do not now travel only aspul | 
pils, to bring home the vices of the countries they viſit, under the tuition 
perhaps, of A deſpicable pedant, or family dependant. They travel ſu 
the purpoſes of ſociety, and at the moſt advanced __ life, whi 
their judgments ate mature, and their paſſions regulated. This hd 
enlarged ſociety-in England, which foreigners now viſit as common 
as Engliſhmen viſited them, and the effects of the intercourſe becoms 
daily more viſible; eſpecially às it is not new, as formerly, confined ! 
dne ſex. 8 | | 
Such of the Engliſh noblemen and gentlemen ns do not ſtrike int 
thoſe high walks of life, affect rather what we call a ſnug, than a ple 
did way of living. They ſtudy and underſtand better than any peoplelt 
the world, conveniency in their houſes, dens, equipages, and eſiatti 
und they ſpare no coſt to purchaſe it. It has, however, been obſerve 
that this turn renders them leſs communicative than they ought to be 
but, on the other hand, the few connections they form, are ſincere, cht 
ful, and indiffoluble. The like habits deſcend pretty far into the lon 
rank, and are often diſcernible among tradeſmen. This love of {au 
- Heſs and conveniency, may be called the ruling paſſion of the Engl 
people, and is the ultimate end of all their application, labours, aud] 
tigues, which are incredible. A good œconomiſt, with a briſk rl 
trade, is generally, when turned of fifty, in a condition to retire 
buſineſs, that is, either to purchaſe an eſtate, or to ſettle his mone) 
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de funds, He then commonly refides in a comfortable hbuſe in the 
country, often his native country, buys a good gelding, wears a laced . 
hat, and expects to be treated on the footing of a gentleman ; his ſtile of 
- living, however, being always judiciouſly ſuited to his circumſtances. 
Few people know better than tradeſmen, and men of buſineſs in Eng- 
land, how to pay the:r court to their cuſtomers and employers, nay even 
to their ſervants and domeſtics. Thoſe arts they conſider only 'as the 
means of acquiring that independence, the pride of which too commonly 
leads them into a contrary extreme, even that of thinking themſelves 
under no obli tion from the tules of decency, duty, and ſubordination. 
This carries ther te that petulance, which is ſo offenſive to ſtrangers, 
and though encouraged through the want of education, has its root in the 


7 nobleſt 1 badly underſtood, I mean that right which the laws 
rel of England give to every man over his own property. The ſame laws, 
l at the ſame time, take no cognizance of the abuſe of liberty, if not car- 

we ried into an actual breach of the peace, ſo that every Engliſhman has a 
11 copious range for unpuniſhed ill manners, and unprovoked inſolence. 


This licentiouſneſt, or abuſe of freedom, is carried in England to an 
aloniſhing height, and ſeems to be epidemical. It is a public evil, that 
inſtead of loſing, gathers ſtrength, and what is to be lamented, its vio- 
lence is always in proportion to the mildneſs of the government, and its 
cautious execution of the laws, ſo that it may be properly conſidered as 
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_ 2 mode of that riotous diſſipation. I have already mentioned. 
are. Ihe over- ſenſibility of the _— is diſcovered in nothing more than 
ein in the vaſt ſubſcriptions for public charities, raiſed by all degrees of both 


i ſexes, An Engliſhman feels all the pains which a fellow-creature ſuffers, 
s and poor and miſerable objects are relieved in England with a liberality 
my that ſome time or other may prove injurious to induſtry, becauſe it takes 
bon the lower ranks the uſual motives of labour, that they may fave 
wy ſomewhat for themſelves and families, againſt the days of pain or ſickneſs, 
ent The very people who contribute to thoſe collections, are aſſeſſed in pro- 
re portion to cheir property for their parochial poor, who have a legal de- 
ik ; mand for a maintenance, inſomuch that there can be no beggar in Eng- 
v 1 land but through choice or indolence ; and upwards of three millions | 
L N 1 ſterling is ſaid to be collected yearly in this country for charitable pur- 
poles, The inſtitutions, however, of extra- parochial infirmaries, hoſpi- 
rs tals, and the like, are in ſome caſes reprehenſible. The vaſt ſums beſtowed 
ef in buildin them, the contracts made by their governors, and even the 
nnen election of phyſicians, who thereby acquire credit, which is the ſame as 
profit, very often begets heat and cabals, which are very different from 
the purpoſes of diſintereſted charity, owing to the violent attachments and 
repoſſeſſions of friends, and too often even to party conſiderations, ' 
Notwithſtanding thoſe noble proviſions which would baniſh poverty. 
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d efiat WWC-om any other country, the ſtreets of London, and the high | 

| her « v. 8 , ways of Eng- 
— he jand, abound with objects of diſtreſs, who beg in — of the I 
ne hich render the practice ſeverely puniſhable. This: is owing to the 
2 wo} nner in which the common people live, who conſider the food to be 
| of ſou _— which in other countries would be thought luxurious. 
re y Engliſh, though iraſcible, are the moſt placable people in the 
* orld, and will often ſacrifice part of their intereſt rather than proceed 
A " —_ They are eaſily prevailed upon to forgive by ſubmiſſion, | 
= = n we? carry their lenity too far, by accepting of profeſſions of ſorrow ' 
* U ed in advertiſements by thoſe who offend them, and who ſeldom 

| S ; ; | 
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> merchants of vaſt property are not to be diſtinguiſhed either by their dreſs 
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are ſincere; nay, often laugh at the eaſineſa of their proſecutors, for diſ. 
miſſing them ſo gently. The unſuſpecting nature of the Engliſh, and 
their honeſt open manners, eſpecially of thoſe in the mercantile way, 
renders them dupes in ſeveral reſpects. They attend to projectors, and no. 
ſcheme is ſo ridiculous that will not find abettors in England. They liſten 
to the voice of misfortunes in trade, whether real or-pretended, deſerved 
or accidental; and generouſly contribute to the relief of the parties, eyen | 
by replacing them, often in a mort creditable condition than ever. The 
- loweſt bred of the Engliſh, are capable of thoſe and the like :generous 
actions, but they often make an oſtentatious diſplay of their own merits, 
which diminiſhes their value. There is among the Eng'iſn of all-ranks, 
a moſt unpardonable preference given to wealth, over all other -confider- 
ations. Riches, both in public and private, compenſate for the abſence 
of every good 3 This offenſive failing ariſes partly from the demo- 
cratical part of their conſtitution, which makes the poſſeſſion of property 
a qualification for the legiſlature, and almoſt every other ſpecies of ma- 
iſtracy, government, honours, and diſtinctions. n Hoh | 
The ſame attention to property operates in many other ſhapes among 
the lower claſſes, who think it gives them a right to be rude and diſte- 
2 of all about them; nor are the higher orders exempt from the 
ame failing. The ſame principle often influences their exterior appear- 
ances. Noblemen of the firſt rank have been often ſeen laying bets witk 
butchers and coblers at horſe-races and boxing-matches. Gentlemen and 


or converſation from the meaneſt of their ſervants, .and a wager offered to 
be ſtaked in ready money againſt a pennyleſs antagoniſt, is generally a 
deciſive argument in public company. CY | 
An Engliſhman of thorough education and reading is the moſt accom- 
pliſned gentleman in the world, and underſtands arts and ſciences the bef. 
e is, however ſhy and retentive in his communications even to diſguſ, 
and a man may be in company with: him for months, without diſcovering 
that he knows any thing beyond the verge of a farm yard, or above the 
capacity of a horſe jockey. This unamiable coldnefs is ſo far from being 
affected, that it is a part of their natural conſtitution. Living learning 
and genius meet with very little regard, even from the firſt rate of Eng- 
liſhmen: and it is not unuſual for them to throw aſide the beſt- produc- 
tions of literature, if they are not acquainted with the author. While 
the ſtate diſtinction of Whig and Tory ſubſiſted, the heads of each party 
affected to patronize men o* literary abilities, but the pecuniary encot- 
ragements given them were but very moderate, and the very few who met 
with preferment in the ſtate, might have earned them by a competent 
knowledge of buſineſs, and that pliability which the dependents in office 
generally poſſeſs. We ſcarce have an inſtance even in the munikcent 
reign of queen Anne, or of her predeceſſors, who owed ſo much to the 
preſs, of a man of genius being, as ſuch, made eaſy in his circumfſtancs. 
Mr. Addiſon, had about 300 l. a year of the public money to aſſiſt lin 
in his travels; and Mr. Pope, though a Roman-catholic, was offered, bit 
did not accept of, the like penſion from Mr. Craggs, the whig ſecrets 
of ſtate, when it was remarked. that his tory friend and companion tht 
earl of Oxford, when ſole miniſter, did nothing for him but bewail 1 
misfortune in being a papiſt. This reproach upon governmental munis. 
cence is now wearing off under the patronage of his majeſty and! 
8 | Th 
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The unevenneſs of the Engliſh in their converſation is very remark- . 
able: ſometimes it is delicate, ſprightly, and replete with true wit; ſome- 
times it is ſolid, ingenious Abd argumentative; ſometimes is it cold and 
phlegmatic, and borders _ diſguſt, and all in the ſame perſon. In 
their convivial meetings they are generally noiſy, and their wit is often 
offenſive, while the loudeſt are the maſt applauded. . Courage is a quality 
that ſeems to be congenial to the daß b nation Boys, before they © < 
can ſpeak, diſcover that they know the proper guards in boxing with. 
their fiſts; a quality that perhaps is peculiar to the Engliſh, and is 
ſeconded by a ſtrength of arm that few other people can exert. This gives 
the Engliſh ſoldiers an infinite ſuperiority in all battles that are to be de- 
cided by the bayonet fcrewed upon the muſket. The Engliſh couarge has 
likewiſe the property, under able commanders, of being equally paſſive 
as active. Their ſoldiers will keep up their fire in the mouth of danger, 
but when they deliver it, it has a moſt dreadful effect upon their enemies; 
and in naval engagements they are unequalled. The Engliſh are not 
remarkable for invention, ghough they are for. their improvements upon 
the inventions of others, and in the mechanical arts, they excel All nations 
in the world. The intenſe application which, an Engliſhman gives to a 
favourite ſtudy is incredible, ang, as it were, abſorbs all his other ideas. 
This creates the numerous inſtances of mental abſences that are to be found 
Aden : 
All T have ſaid concerning the Engliſh, is to be underſtood of them in 
general, as they are at preſent, for it is not to be diſſembled that every 
ay produces ſtrong indications of great alterations in their manners. 
The vaſt fortunes made during the late and the preceding wars, the im- 
menſe acquiſitions of territory by peace, and above all the amazing en- 


my creaſe of territorial as well as commercial property in the Eaſt Indies, 
ell. have introduced a ſpecies of people among the Engliſh, who have become 
zul, rich without induſtry, and by diminiſhing the value of . and ſilver 
ring have created a new ſyſtem of finances in the nation. Time alone can 
the ew the event: hitherto the conſequences ſeem to have been unfavour- 
eing able, as it has introduced among the commercial ranks a ſpirit of luxury 
ning and gaming that is attended with the moſt fatal effects, and an emula- 
Eng- tion among. merchants and traders of all kinds, to equal or ſurpaſs the 
dup nobility and the courtiers. The plain frugal manners of men of buſineſs 
nile which prevailed ſo lately as the acceſſion of the preſent family to the 
party crown, are now diſregarded for taſtleſs extravagance in dreſs and equi- 
1088 page, and the moſt expenſive amuſements and diverſions, not only in the 

0 met capital, but all over the trading towiis of the kingdom. 


Even the cuſtoms of the Engliſh have, ſince the beginning of this cen- 
tury, undergone an almoſt total alteration. Their antient hoſpitality 
ſubſiſts but in few places in the country, or is revived only upon elec- 
tioneering occaſions. Many of their favourite diverſions are now diſuſed, 
Thoſe remaining are operas, dramatic exhibitions, ridottos, and ſome- 
times maſquerades in or near London; but concerts, of muſic, and card 
and dancing aſſemblies are common all oyer the kingdom. I have already 
mentioned ſtag and fox hunting and horſe-races, of which the Engliſh of 
al denominations; are fond, even to infatuation. . Somewhat however may 
be offered by way of apology for thoſe diverſions : the intenſe application 
which the Englith give to Pukineſs, their ſedentary lives, and luxurious 


diet, require exerciſe, and ſome think that their excellent breed of horſes | 
b increaſed and improyed by thoſe amuſements, The Engliſh axe r — | 
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coccaſions are incredible, 


ably -cool, both in lofing and winning at play, but the forme? is fen J 


attended with acts of ſuicide. An Engliſhman will rather murder him- 


ſelf than bring a ſharper, who he knows has fleeced him, to condign 
uniſnment, even though warranted by law. Next to horſe-racing, and 


unting, cock-fighting, to the reproach” of the nation, is a favourite 


diverſion among the. great, as well as the vilgar. Multitudes of both 


aſſemble round the pit, at one of thoſe matches, and enjoy the pangs and 


death of the generous animal, every ſpectator being concerned in à bet, 
ſometimes in high ſums. The athletic diverſion of cricket is ſtill kept up 
in the ſouthern and weſtern parts of England, and is ſometimes prattiſed 
oy people of the higheſt, rank. It is performed by es who with a 
elumſey wooden bat, defends a wicket raiſet! of two ſlender flicks, with 
one acroſs, which is attacked by another perſon, who indeavours to beat 
it down with a hard leather ball, from a certain ſtand, The farther the 


diſtance is to which the ball is driven, the oftenrr the defender is able 


to run between the wicket and the ſtand. Fhis is called gaining ſo many 
notches, and he who gets the moſt is the 'victor, Many other paſtimes 


are common in England, ſome of them of a very robuſt nature, ſuch as 


mention duck-hunting, foot, and aſs races, dancing, puppet-ſhows, May 
garlands, and above all, ringing of bells, a fpecies * muſic, which the 
Engliſh boaſt they have brought into an art. The barbarous diverſions 
of boxing and prize-fighting, which were as frequent in England, and 


equally inhuman, as the ſhews of gladiators in Rome, are now prohi- 


bited, and all places of public diverſions, excepting the royal theatres, 
are under regulations by act of parliament. Other diverſions, which are 
common to other countries, ſuch as tennis, fives, billiards, cards, ſwim- 
ming, angling, fowling, courſing, and the like, are familiar to the 


Engliſh. Two kinds, and thoſe highly laudable, are perhaps peculiar - 


to them, and theſe are rowing and failing. The latter, if not introduced, 


- was patronized and encouraged, by his preſent majeſty's father, the late 


rince of Wales, and may be conſidered as a national improvement. The 
Engliſh are exceſſively fond of ſkaiting, in which, however, they are not 
ery expert, but they are adventurous in it often to the danger and loſs of 
their lives. The game acts have taken from the common people a great 
fund of diverſion, though without anſwering the purpoſes of the rich, 
for the farmers, and the country people, deſtroy the game in their nets, 


which they dare not kill with the gun. This monopoly of game, among 


fo free a people as the Engliſh, has been conſidered in varioiis lights. 
Drzss.}] In the dreſs of both ſexes, before the preſent reign of George 


III. they followed the French; but that of the military officers partook - 


of the German, in compliment to his late majeſty. The Engliſh, at 
reſent, bid fair to be the dictators of dreſs to the French themſelves, at 
eaſt with regard to elegance, neatneſs, and richneſs of attire. People 
of quality and fortune, of both ſexes, appear on high occaſions, in cloth 
of gold and ſilver, the richeſt brocades, ſattins, filks, and velvets, both 
flowered and plain; and it is to the honour of the court, that the foreign 


 . manufactures of all thoſe are diſcouraged. Some of thoſe rich ſtuffs are 


ſaid to be brought to as great perfection in England, as they are in France, 
or any other nation. The quantities of jewels that appear on public 

— fince the vaſt acquiſitions of the Eng- 
liſh in the Eaſt-Indies. The ſame nobility, and perſons of diſtinction, on 


ordinary occaſions, dreſs like creditable citizens; that is, neat, * and 
| | | | 


— wreſtling, bowls, fkittles, quoits, and priſon-baſe; not to 
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Pfad, in the fineſt clock, and rhe 'beſt of linen; The full dreſs of # 
ae blac confiſts of his gown, \caſſock, ſcarf, beaver hat and roſe; 
all o 


black; his undreſs-is a dark grey frock, and plain linen; 'The 
phyſicians, the formality of whoſe dreſs, in large tie perukes; aud ſwords, 


_ was formerly remarkable, if not ridiculous, begin row to dreſs like other 


entlemen, and men of buſineſs, that is, to wear a plain Aſvic of ſuper- 
fine cloth, excellent linen; and wigs that ſait their complexions, | 
form of their faces. Few Engliſhmen, tradeſmen, merchantsand lawyers; 
as well as men of landed 2 are without ſome paſſion for the 
ſports of the field, on which occations they dreſs with remarkable pro- 
riety, in a light frock, narrow brimmed hat, a ſhort bob wig, jockey 
ts, and. buckſkin or ſhag breeches: The people of England love 
rather to be neat than fine in their apparel hut ſince the acceſſion of his 
preſent majeſty, the dreſſes at court, on ſolemn occaſions, are ſuperb beyond 
deſcription. Few even of the loweſt tradeſmenz on Sundays, carry 
about them leſs than 101. in clothing, comprehending hat, wigz 
ſtockings, ſhoes, and linen, and even many beggars in the ſtreet a 
decent 1n their dreſs. In ſhort, none - but the moſt abandoned of cor 
ſexes are otherwife ; and the appearance of a man in holiday times, is 
commonly an indication of his induſtry and morals. pa edule 
| Rericiom.] Euſebius, and other antient writers, poſitively aſſerts 
that Chriſtianity was firſt preached in South Britain by the apoſtles and 


their diſciples. It is unneceſſary to repeat what has been ſaid in the Intro: 


duction reſpecting the riſe and fall of the church of Rome in. E «I 
ſhall only obſerve in this place that John Wickliffe, an — 
educated at Oxford in the reign of Edward III. has the honour of being 
the firſt perſon in Europe who publickly called in queſtion, and boldly 
refuted thoſe doctrines which had paſſed for certain during ſo many ages; 
and that the eſtabliſhed .religion-1n England, which took place under 
Henry VIII. is reformed from the errors of popery, and approaches nearer 
to the primitive chriſtianity, being equally removed from ſuperſtition and 
indelicacy in its worſhip, and as void of bigotry, as of licentiouſneſs in 
its practice. The conſtitution of the church is epiſcopal, and is governed 
by bithops, Whoſe benefices were converted by the Norman conqueror, 
into temporal -baronies, in right of which, every biſhop has a ſeat and 
vote in the houſe of peers. The benefices of the inferior clergy, are 
how freehold, but in many places their tithes are impropriated in favour 
of the laity. Ihe ceconomy of the church of England has been accuſed 
for the inequality of its-livings ; ſome of them, eſpecially in Wales, 
being too ſmall to maintain a clergyman, eſpecially if he has a family, 
with any tolerable decency; but this, perhaps, is unavoidable, and 
very probably never can be entirely remedied, t ough the crown, as well 
as private perſons, has done great things towards the augmentation of 
poor living. 8 3 | | 
The dignitaries of the church of England, ſuch as deans, prebends, 


and the like, have generally large incomes ; ſome of them exceeding in 


value thoſe of biſhoprics, for which reaſon the revenues of a rich deanery, 


or other living, are often annexed to a poor biſhopric. At preſent, the 


clergy of the church of England, as to temporal matters, are in à moſt 
flouriſhing ſituation, becauſe the value of their tithes increaſes with the 
improvements of lands, which of late have been amazing in England. 
The ſovereigns of England, ever {ſince the reign of Henry VIII. have 
been called in public writs, the ſupreme heads of the church; but = 
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; ry any eccleſiaſtical differences, or in other words, to ſubſtitute 
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title conveys no ſpiritual meaning, as it only denotes the regal power to 


ng in place of the pope, before the reformation, with regard to tem- 

ralities, and the internal œconomy of the chureh.. The kings of Eng. 
E intermeddle in eccleſiaſtical diſputes, and are contented to give 
a ſanction to the legal rights of the clergy. g.. 
The church of England, under this deſcription, of the monarchical 
power over it, is governed by two archbiſhops, and 24 biſhops, beſides 
the biſhop of Sodor and Man, who not being 2 of an Engliſh 
barony, hes not fit in the houſe of peers *. The two archbiſhops, are 
thoſe of Canterbury and, York, who are both dignified with the addreſs 
of © your grace.” The former is the firſt peer of the. realm, as well as 
metropolitan of the Engliſh church. He takes precedence next to the 


royal family, of all dukes and +officers of ſtate. He is enabled to hold 


eccleſiaſtical courts upon all affairs that were formerly cognizable in the 


court of Rome, when not repugnant to the law of God, or the king's 
prerogative. ' He has the privilege conſequently of granting, in certain 
cafes, licenſes and diſpenſations, together with the probate of wills, when 

the party dying is worth upwards: of five pounds. Beſides his own dio- 


ceſe, he has under him the biſhops of London, Wincheſter, Ely, Lincoln, 
Rocheſter, Lichfield and Coventry, Hereford, Worceſter, Bath and 


Wells, Saliſbury, Exeter, Chicheſter, Norwich, Glouceſter, Oxford, 


Peterborough, Briſtol; and, in Wales, St. David's, Landaff, St. Afaph, 
and Bangor. EOS Koro,” MO WR EEG if he NES 4h 
The archbiſhop of Canterbury has, by the conftitution and laws of 


England, ſuch extenſive powers, that ever ſince the death of archbiſhop 


Laud (whoſe character will be hereafter given) the government of England 


© has thought proper to raiſe to that dignity none but men of very mode- 
rate principles, and of very inoffenſive abilities. This practice has been 


o 


the church, and conſequently of the ſtate. „ 
The archbiſhop of Vork takes place of all dukes not of the blood 


attended with excellent effects, with regard to the public tranquility of 


royal, and of all officers'of ſtate, the lord chancellor excepted. He has 


a. 
* . * i 
* 


* To the following liſt I have ſubjoined the ſum each ſee is charged in the king's 
books; for though that ſum is far from being the real annual value of the ſee, yet it 
aſſiſts in forming a comparative eſlimate between the revenues of each ſre with thoſe of 
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Theſe three biſhoprics take precedeney ] Bangor, — — 131 : 16: 3 

of all others in England, and the | Norwich, — — 334 : 111 7 
others according to the ſeniority of | Glouceſter,— — 315 : 7: 3 
their conſecrations. 28 I Landaff.— — — 354 14: 2 
Ely. — — — 2124 18 : 6 Lincoln. — — — 894 : 18 : 1 
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in his province, beſides his own dioceſe; the biſhoprics of Durham, Car- 
liſle, Cheſter, and Sodor and Man. In Northumberland, he has the power. 


of a palatine, and juriſdiction in all criminal proceedings. 


＋ e biſhops are addreſſed Vour lordſhips, ſtiled Right reveren d fathers 70 
in God, and take the precedence of all temporal barans. They have all 

the privileges of peers, and the biſhoprics of London, Wincheſter, Dur-. 
ham, Saliſbury, Ely; and Lincoln, require no additional revenues to 


ſupport their prelates in the rank of noblemen. Engliſh biſhops are to 


examine and ordain prĩeſts and deacons, to conſecrate churches and hury- 


ing- places, and to adminiſter the rite of confirmation. . Their juriſdiction 


relates to the probation of wills; to grant adminiſtration of goods of ſuch 


as die intèſtate; to take care of periſhable goods when no one will admi- 
niſter; to collate to benefices ; to grant inſtitutions to livings : to defend 


the liberties of the church; and to viſit; their own dioceſes once in three 


Deans avid prebends of cathodrats, hive bem already mentioned, but 


it would perhaps be difficult to aflign their utility in the church, farther _ 


than to add to the pomp of worſhip; and to make proviſion for clergymen 


of eminence and merit; England contains about 60 archdeacons, whoſe 


office is to viſit the churches. twice or thrice eyery year, but their offices 


are leſs lucrative than they are ' honourable. Subordinate to them are the 
rural deans, formerly ſtiled prayers who ſignify the biſhop's plea- - 
ſure to his clergy, the lower claſs. of which conſiſts of pariſh-prieſts {who 


are called rectors or vicars) deacons and curates. _ - 


The eccleſiaſtical government of England is, proper] ſpeaking, lodged : 
in the convocation, which is a national r or ſyned, and 


anſwers pretty near to the ideas we have of a parliament. They are con- 


voked at the ſame time with every parliament, and their buſineſs is tdb 


conſider of the ſtate of the church, and to call thoſe to an account who 
have advanced new opinions, inconſiſtent with the doctrines of the church 


of England.“ Some high- flying clergymen, during the reign of queen 
Anne, and in the beginning of that of George I. raiſed the powers of the 


convocation to a height that was inconſiſtent with the principles of reli- 


gious tolerancy, and indeed of civil liberty; fo that the crown was obliged © 
to exert a prerogative of calling the members together, and of diſſolving 


them, and ever fince they have not been permitted to itt for any time, in 


which they could do buſineſs. 


The court- of arches is the moſt ancient conſiſtory of the province 


of Canterbury, and all appeals in church- matters, from the judgment 


of the inferior courts, are directed to this. The proceſſes run in the 
name of the judge, whois called dean of the arches; and the advocates, 


who plead in this court, muſt be doctors of the civil law. The court of 

audience has the ſame authority with this, to which the archbiſhop's chan- . 
cery was formerly joined. The prerogative. court is that wherein wills | 
are proved and - adminiſtrations taken out. The court of peculiars, 
relating to certain pariſhes, have a juriſdiction among themſelves, for the - 


probate of wills, and are therefore exempt from the biſhop's courts. 


The ſee of Canterbury has no leſs than fifteen of theſe peculiars, The 2 


court of delegates receives its name from its conſiſting of commiſſioners 
delegated or appointed by the royal commiſſion ; bur it is no ſtanding 


court. Every biſhop has alſo a court of his own, called the confiſtory 


court, Eyery archdeacon has likewiſe his court, as well as the dean and 
chapter of every cathedral.” on 84 wer 
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Mr. Whitefield, and others 
bhaave their ſeparate followers, both at London, an 
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The church of England is, beyond any other church, tolerant in In 

. Moderation is its governing character, and it excludes no 
0 


| Chriſtians from the exerciſe of their reſpective religious worſhip 
Without entering upon the motives of itsreformation under Henry Vir. | 
it is certain, that epiſcapal government, excepting under the time of 


ufurpation, has ever fince prevailed in England, The wiſdom of acknow. 
ledging the king the head of the church, is cqnſpicuoys in diſcouragi 

all religious — — and intolerancy, and if religious ſectaries — 
— in England, it is from the ſame principle that civil licentiouſ- 
neſs has preyailed; I mean a tenderneſs in matters that can affed either 


conſcience op liberty. The bias which the clergy had tqwards , in 
the reign of Henry VIII. and his fon, and even fo las dg thaf of Elan. 


| beth, occaſioned an interpoſition of the civil power, for. a farther reſorma - 


tion. Thence aroſe the puritans, ſa called from their affecting a ſingular 
urity of life and manners. Many of them were worthy pious men, and 
fome of them good patriots. Their deſcendants are the modern preſby- 
terians, who retain the ſame character, and have true principles of civil 
and religious liberty, only with ſome differences as to church diſcipline, 
and the modes of worſhip. Their dactrine, like the church of Scotlan 


was originally derived from the Geneva plan, inſtituted by Calvin, and 
tended to an abolition of epiſcopacy, and to veſting thę government of 


the church in a parity of preſbyters, The preſbyterians, however, are 
now conſidered as being diſſenters. The baptiſts form another ſe& of 
diffenters. Theſe do not believe that infants are proper objects of 23 

and in the baptiſm of adults, they practiſe immerſiqn into water. B ended 


with theſe are the independents, but it is hard to fay what are the parti: 
" cular tenets of thoſe ſefts, ſo much have they deviated from their original 


principles, and ſa do their profeſſors ꝗiffer from each. other. The 


great! 
moderate cler of jh e — of England, treat the preſhyterians with 
affection and friendſhip; and thaugh the hierarchy of the church, and the 
character of biſhops, are capital points in their religion, they conſider 


their differences with the preſbyterians, and even with the baptiſts, as - 
being very material to — nor indeed do many of the gſtabliſhed 
church think that they are ſtrictly and cqnſcientiouſly bound to believe the 
doctrinal parts of the thirty-nine articles, which they are obliged to ſub- 
e they can enter into holy orders. Somè of them have of late 
contended in writings, that all ſubſcriptions to religious ſyſtems are 
'repugnant to the ſpirit of Chriſtianity, and to reformation... ' - 

T 2 methodiſts arę a ſect of a late inſtitution, and their founder is ge: 
nerally looked upon to be Mr. George Whitefigld, a divine of the church 
of England; but it is difficult to deſcribe the tenets of this numerouz 


ſet. All we know is, that they pretend to great fervour and deyotion 
that their founder, who died lately, thought that the form of ecclefiaſtica] 


worſhip, and prayers, whether taken from the common prayer book, or 


poured forth extempore, was a matter of indifference, and he accord; 
-ngly made uſe of both forms. His followery-are rigid obſeryers of thy 
thirty-nine articles, and many of them profeſs memſelves ta he Calyiniſts, 
But even this ſect is ſplit among themſelves, ſome of them acknqwledging 

the r. Weſley, for their Jeader ; nat to men: 
tion a variety of ſubordinate ſets (ſome of whom are from Scotlang) who 


| | in the country of 
England. Iam to obſerve, that there ſeems at preſent to. be among thoſe 


« 


, 
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ſectaries and diſſenters a val} relaxation of ecgleſiaſtica} diſcipline, wp | 
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is chiefly owing to diſunion among themſelves, and in ſome meaſure ta 
the principle of free thinking, the profeſſors of which are preſbyterians or 
independents, and conſider all ſyſtems of religious government, and teſts 
of faith, as ſo many fetters upon reaſon and conſcience. oe 35g 

The quakers form a numerous ſect of diſſenters in England, and per- 
haps if their profeſt apy e were to undergo a very ſtrict examination, 
they would appear to be founded in 8 though they pretend 
to be guided hy internal revelation, dictated by the ſpixit of God. That 
revelation, and that ſpirit, . however, are juſt what they pleaſe to make 
them, and if they mean any thing, it is an abſtraction from all. ſenſual 


ideas, in treating of the Chriſtian religion, and its myſteries, for they 


attempt to allegorize all the facts in the goſpel. They diſclaim all reli- 
gious creeds made uſe of by other Chriſtians, and all the modes of wor- 
ihip praiſed in other churches. They diſregard the authority of the 
clergy, and refuſe to pay tithes unleſs they are compelled by law. They 
neither uſe baptiſm, nor partake of the Lord's Supper. They affect a 


'peculiar plainneſs of dreſs, both as to the form and the colours of their 


cloaths, and they publickly declaim againſt reſiſtance, and the legality of 
going to war on any account. With ,regaxd to the, reſurrection of the 
body, and the doctrines of rewards and pyniſhments hereafter, and many 


other capital points of Chriſtianity, they hays not yet explained them- 
| ſelves authentieally, Wt JS: . 


Were all the other peculiarities of this ſect to be deſcribed, a rgader not 
acquainted with it, would be apt to think it impoſſible that it ſhould aſſo- 
ciate with other Chriſtians. Nothing however is more certain, than that 
quakers are moſt excellent members of the community. The ſtrictneſs of 
their morality makes amends for the oddities of their principles, and the 
ſimplicity of their living, for the wildneſs of their opinions. Their eco- 
nomy is admirable, for prone none of them pretend to any coercive 

wer, yet their cenſures are ſubmitted to as implicitly, as if they were 

omiſh bigots under an inquiſition, „ 2 
The higheſt pyniſhment 1s a kind of excommunication, which I ſhall 
not pretend to 3 but which is taken off upon repentance and 
amendment, and the party is readmitted into all the privileges of their 


body, Their goyernment is truly republican, and ang well adapted 


to their principles. They haye an annual meeting, which is generally 


held at Londpn, in the month of 121 and this is reſorted to by deputies 


from all parts of Great - Britain, Ireland, Holland, Germany, and the 
Britiſh plantations. In this meeting is examined thę proceedings of their 
other meetings, which are monthly and quarterly. Jndecencies of every 
kind arg cenſured, contributions are received, accounts arg examined, and 
diſcourſes, exhortations, and ſermons are deliyered ſyitable to the exi- 
gency of the times, and their prevailing vicęes and immoralities. The 
good ſenſe for which this ſe& is remarkahle, renders their leaders more 
reſpectable than thoſe which royalty or power appoint oyer other commu- 


nities. This, with the milqneſs of their behaviour, ſabriety, and great 


induſtry, have raiſed them high in the eſteem of the legiſlature, which has 
eren indulged them by admitting of their affirmatign, inficad gf an gath in 


the courts of Juſtice, 


[ ſhall not here enter into their political hiſtory, or in what manner one 
of their number, William Penn, formed that admirable eſtabliſhment of 
their order, which ſtill ſubſiſts in Pennſylvania. It is ſufficient to obſerve, 
Bu it was found by experience, during the two laſt wats with France, 
| x e | that 
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that theirprinciples were incompatible with either civil or military governs a, 


ment; and conſequently, that, unleſs their enemies had been quake 


| likewiſe, they muſt have been maſters of their country. This created 


great trouble with the mother-country, and it unfortunately happened, 


that the quakers were as tenacious of their property as of their principles. 


Neceſſity and danger, however, at laſt compelled them to contribute for 


their own defence, by their purſes, though we do not find that they did 


it in their perſons ; from all which it appears that it would be is > 
cable to form quakers into a civil government of any kinda. 

The ignorance of Fox, and the firſt leaders of this ſect, led the quakers 
into a thouſand extravagancies, by agitations and convulſions of the body, 
which they termed the workings of the fpirit. Barclay, Keith, and ſome 
other metaphyſical heads, defended the doctrine, though they dropt the 
ſingularities of the profeſſion. This ſoftened the ridicule of the public, 
and Barclay's ſucceſſors have omitted in their behaviour and appearance 
many of thoſe unmeaning ſingularities. The quakers, it is true, in gene. 
ral, ſtill retain the appellation of Friend, inſtead of Sir, and make uſe of 
Thou and Thee in diſcourſe ; neither are they very ready to pull off their 


hats, by way of civility or reſpect. They know, however, how to accom- 


modate themſelves to the common „ of life, upon particular emer- 
gencies, and the ſingularities of a quaker of addreſs are now but juſt dif- 
cernible, and can give no offence to politeneſs, unleſs they are affected. 
It is impoſſible to ſay any thing with certainty concerning the number 
of quakers in England. In the beginning of the late reign they were 


- eſtimated at 50,000; and I am apt to believe they are increaſed, though 


that increaſe it not perceptible, by their laying aſide moſt of their ſingu- 
larities. The regularity of their meetings is ſurpriſing, and the admoni- 


tions which they give to their brethren, by circular letters, from their 


yearly meetings, are worthy of imitation, by the moſt civilized government. 
The payment of tythes is a kind of a ſtanding grievance, becauſe it is 


renewed every year. They are, however, ſteady in their oppoſition to it. 


They who pay them voluntarily are always cenſured. The books relating 
to their religion, which they print, mult be licenſed by a committee be- 
fore they are diſperſed. | 


Many families in England ſtill profeſs the Romancatholic religion, and ; 


its exerciſe is under very mild and gentle reſtrictions. Though the penal 
laws againſt papiſts in England appear at firſt to be ſevere, yet they are 
executed with ſo much lenity, that a Roman catholic fee!s himſelf under 
few hardſhips. Legal evaſions are found out for their double taxes upon 
their landed property, and, as they are ſubject to none of the expences and 
troubles (unleſs voluntary) attending public offices, parliamentary elec- 
tions, and the like burdens, the Engliſh Roman catholics are in general 
in good circumſtances, as to their private fortunes. 'Fhe truth is, they 
know that a change of government, inſtead of bettering, would hurt their 
ſituation, becauſe it would increaſe the jealouſy of the legiſlature, which 
would undoubtedly expoſe them daily to greater burdens and heavier penal 
ties. This ſenſible conſideration has of late rendered the Roman catholics 
as dutiful and zealous ſubjects as any his majeſty has, and their intereſt in 
election of members of parliament, which is conſiderable, has for the 


thirty years paſt commonly gone for the court. Scarcely any Engliſh Ro- 


man catholic, excepring thoſe-who were bred, or had ſerved abroad, were 
engaged inthe rebellion of the year 1745, aud though thoſe at home ver 
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moſt carfully obſerved, few or none of them were found guilty af diſſoyal 
ractices. CO TIED Co 9 Cenmrtyer YO} B20 165 Weg 
I ſhould here take iny leave of the ſtate of religion in England, were it 
not neceſſary to mention thoſe who profeſs noreligion at all, and yet Have 
A vaſt influence wpoti the circumſtances and ſtate of the eftabliſhed church. 
Theſe go under the name of free-thinkers, and they are divided into as 
many ſects as Chriſtians themſelyes, Arians and Socinians, words well 
known to imply a diſbelief of the dectrines of the church of England, 
with regard to the Trinity, ſhelter themſelyes under the name of Frer - 
thinkers. The Deiſt ſhakes himſelf looſe of all religious inſtitutions, by 
leading Free-thinking, The fataliſt, who is of the worſt ſpecies of 
Deilts, does the like, and what is ſtill worſe, free-living is often the con- 
ſequence of free-thinking, as is ſeen in the unbounded diſſpation, de- 
bauchery, and impiety of its profeſſors, What the effects of this irre- 
ligion may prove, is hard to ſay, but it ſeems nat to be ſo general at 
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preſent as in any one reign fince the Reyolution, This is in a prone mea» 


j fare owing to the diſcouragement it meets with from the royal example, 

r which has brought an attendance upon religious ordinances into credit, at 

= the court and capital. Another circumſtance in fayour of religion, is the 

- noble proviſion which the enjoyment of a biſhopric,- or a dignified ſtation 

- in the church makes for the younger ſons of noble families. The bench 

of biſhops has, at no time fince the reformation, been poſſeſſed by ſo 

r many men of birth and quality; nor has it ever been known that ſo, many 

R joung perſons of rank and family, have been educated to the church as at 

a retent, OY | ESI 8 

l ; Laxncyace.] The Engliſh language is known to be a compound of 

ü- almoſt every other language in Europe, particularly the Saxon, the French, 

ir and the Celtic. The Saxon, however, predominates, and the words that 

it. ate borrowed from the French, being radically Latin, are common to *1 
Þ other nations, particularly the Spaniards and the Italians, To deſcribs ' 
it 


b it abſtractedhy, would be ſuperfluous to an Engliſh reader, but relatively 
it enjoys all the properties, without many of the defects of other European 

de- languages. It is more energetic, manly, and expreflive, than either the 
French or the Italian; more copious than the Spaniſh, and more eloquent 


nd than the German, or the other northern tongues. It is ſubject, however, 
nal to great provincialities in its accent, for the people of one county can 
are ſcarcely underſtand thoſe of another; but this happens in other countries, 
der People of fortune and education in England, of both ſexes, commonly 
pon either ſpeak or underſtand the French, and many of them, the Italian 
and and Spaniſh 5 but it has been obſerved, that foreign nations have great 
5 dificulty in underſtanding the few Engliſh who talk Latin, which is 
ie $ 


perhaps the reaſon why that language is diſuſed in England, even by the 
learned profeſſions. 3 | 
LtagnznG and LEARNED MEN,] England may be looked upon ag 
mother word for the ſeat of learning and the Muſes. Her great Alfred 
Utivated both in the time of the. Saxons, when harbariſm and igno- 
ce oyerſpread the reſt of Europe, nor has there ſince his time been 
ating a continual ſaccefſion of Jearned men, who have diſtinguiſhed 
aenſelves by their writings or ſtudies, Theſe are ſo numerous, that 4 
r catalogue of their names, down to this day, would form a nderate 
dlume, SP gs TY, | RX 
The Engliſh inſtitutions, for the benefit of ſtudy, partake of the cha, 
Ker of their learning, They are 12 and ſubſtantial, and roy | 
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for the eaſe, the diſencumbrance, the peace, the plenty, and the cha- 
veniency of its profeſſors ; witneſs the two univerſities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, inſtitutions that are not to be matched in the world, and 
which were reſpected even amidſt the barbarous rage of civil war: The. 
induftrious Leland, who was himſelf a moving. library, was the firſt who 
made a ſhort collection of the lives and characters of thoſe learned perſons, 
who preceded the reign of his maſter Henry VIII. among whom he has 
| Inſerted ſeveral of the blood royal of both ſexes, particularly a ſon and 
daughter of the great Alfred, Editha, the queen of Edward the Confeſſor, 
and other Saxon princes, fome of whom were equally devoted to Mars 
and the Muſes. */ 3 7 ac 3 e 
In ſpeaking of the dark ages, it would be unpardonable, if I ſhould 
omit the mention of that prodigy of learning, and natural philoſophy, 
Roger Bacon, who was the forerunner in ſcience to the great Bacon,, lord | 
Verulam, as the latter was to Sir Iſaac Newton. Among the other 
curious works aſcribed to him by Leland, we find treatiſes upon the flux 
and reflux of the Britiſh fea, upon metallurgy, upon aſtronomy, coſmo- e 
raphy, and upon the nw 0g of knowledge. He lived under t 
Rane III. and died at Oxford in 1248. The honourable Mr. Walpole f 
has preſerved the memory of ſome noble and royal Engliſh authors, who at 
have done honour to learning and the Muſes, and to his work I muſt C 
refer. Since the reformation, England reſembles a galaxy of literature?, 
and it is but doing juſtice to the memory of cardinal Wolſey, though 
otherwiſe a dangerous and profligate miniſter, to acknowledge that both 
his example and encouragement, laid the foundation of the polite arts, 
and the revival of claſſical learning in England. As many of the Engliſi 
clergy had different ſentiments in religious matters, at the time of the 
reformation, encouragement was given to learned foreigners, to ſettle in 
England. Edward VI. during, his ſhort: life, did a great deal for the 
encouragement of theſe foreigners, and ſhewed diſpoſitions which, had 
he lived, muſt have been extremely favourable to letters. Learning, as 
well as liberty, ſuffered an almoſt total eclipſe in England, during the . (iſtr⸗ 
bloody bigotted reign of queen Mary. But Elizabeth, her fiſter, was ber c 
herſelf a learned priaceſs. She advanced many perſons of conſummate Wiſe 
abilities, to high ranks, both in church and ſtate, but ſhe ſeems. to ha Vith: 
conſidered their literary accompliſhments to have been only ſecondary to Th 
their civil. In this ſhe ſhewed herſelf a great politician, but ſhe woul ciend 
have been a more amiable queen, had ſhe raiſed genius from wy ion 0 
for though ſhe was no ſtranger to Spencer's Muſe, the ſuffered herlell Whoſe / 
to be ſo much impoſed upon, by an unfeeling minifter, that the poet Whore | 
languiſhed to death in obſcurity. ng the taſted the beauties o ho an- 
the divine Shakeſpeare, yet we know not that he was diſtinguiſbel 
by any particular acts of her munificence ; but her parſimony v# 
nobly ſupplied by her fayotirite the earl of Eſſex, the politeſt {choli 
of his age, and his friend the earl of Southampton, who were patrons 
enius. . | | 1 
: The encouragementof learned foreigners in England, continued totl 
reign of James I. who was very munificent to Caſaubon, and other foreigh 
authors of diſtinction, even of different principles. He was himſelfy 
great author, but his example had a wonderful effect upon his ſubjet 
for in his reign were formed thoſe great maſters of polemic divinity, wiv 
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works are almoſt nexhauſtible mines of knowledge. Nor muſt it be for- 
got, that the ſecond Bacon, whom I have already mentioned, was by him 
created viſcont. Verulam, and lord high chancellor of England. He was 
likewiſe the patron of Camden, and other hiſtorians, as well as antiquaries; 
whoſe works are to this day ſtandards in thoſe ſtudies. Upon the whole, 
therefore, it cannot be denied, that Engliſh learning is under great obli= 
gations to James I. : | VW ba” 
His ſon Charles J. had a taſte for the polite arts, eſpecially ſculpture, 
painting, and architecture. He was the patron of Rubens, Vandyke, 
Inigo Jones, and other eminent artiſts, ſo that had it not been for the 
civil wars, he would probably have converted his court and capital, into a 
ſecond Athens, and the collections he made for that purpoſe, conſidering. 
his pecuniary difficulties, were ſtupendous. His favourite, the duke of 
Buckingham, imitated him in that reſpec and laid out the amazing ſum 
of 400,0001. ſterling, upon his cabinet of paintings and curioſities. The 
earl of Arundel was, however, the great Mzcenas of that age, and by 
the immenſe acquiſitions. he made of antiquities, eſpecially his famous 
marble in ſcriptions, may. ſtand upon a footing, as to the encouragement 
and utility of literature, with the greateſt of the Medicean princes. 
Charles and his court had little or no reliſh for poetry, But ſuch. was 
his generoſity in encouraging genius and merit of every kind, that he 
increaſed the ſalary of his poet laureate, the famous Ben Johnſon, from 
100 marks to 1001, per annum, and a tierce of Spaniſh wine; which 
falary is continued to this day, - e 
| The public encouragement of learning; and the arts, ſuffered indeed an 
the eclipſe, during the time of the civil wars, and the ſucceeding uſurpation. 
Many very learned men, however, found their ſituations under Cromwell, 


the though he was no ſtranger to their political ſentiments, ſo eaſy, that they 
had followed their ſtudies, to the great benefit of every branch of learning, 
„ % and many works of vaſt literary merit appeared even in thole times 0 
e liſtraction. Uſher, Willis, Harrington, Wilkins, and a prodigious num 
W. ber of other great names, were unmoleſted by that uſurper, and he would 
mate eren have filled the univerſities with literary merit, could he have done it 
have "th any degree of ſafety to his government. | 


The reign of Charles II. was chiefly: diſtinguiſhed by the great pro- 
ciency to which it carried natural knowledge; eſpecially by the inſtitu- 


oy ion of the royal ſociety, The king himſelf was an excellent judge of 
erlell hole ſtudies, and though irrelipious himſelf, England never abounded 
poet Wore with learned and able divines, than in his reign: He loved paint- 
cies of Wine and poetry, but was far more munificent to the former than the lat- 
wiſhed Wer. The incomparable Paradiſe Loſt by Milton, was publiſhed in his 
y eh en, but ſo little read, that the impreſſion did not pay the expence 
{hol {1;1. given by the bookſeller for the copy. The reign of Charles II. 


me is reckoned the Auguſtan age in England, and is dignified with the 
mes of Boyle, Halley, Hook, Sydenham, Harvey, Temple, Tillot- 
u, Butler, Cowley, Waller, Dryden, Wycherley, and Otway. The 
pit aſſumed more majeſty, a better ſtile, and truef energy, than it ever 
al known before. Claſſic literature recovered many of its native graces 
ad though England could not under him baaſt af a Jories, and a Vans: | 
ke, yet Sir Chriſtopher Wren introduced a more general regulatity, 
Lever had been known before in architecture, and many excellent 
ES "2 EOS Engluk 


owithſtanding the bad taſte of his court in ſeveral of the polite arts, 7 N. 
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Engliſh painters (for Lely and Kneller were fareigniers) flouriſhed in this 

| That of James II. though he likewiſe had a taſte: for the fine arts, i: 
chiefly diſtinguiſhed in the province of literature, by thoſe compoſitions 
that were publiſhed. by the Englifh- divines againff popery, anch which 
for ſtrength of reaſoning, and depth of erudition, never were equalled in 
any age or country. | (90505 0) bind 

The names of Newton and Locke. adorned the teign of William III. 
a prince, who neither underſtood, nor loved learning, or genius in any 
ſhape. ' It flouriſhed. however in his reign, merely by the excellency 
of the ſoil, in which it had. been planted. Mir dnt he, 
taphyſical reaſoning and a 22 ſceptieiſm in religious mattem, 
prevailed too much, and this has been generaly attributed to his indiffe- 
rence as to ſacred ſubjects. Argumentation, however, thereby acquited, 
and has ſtill preſerved a far more rational tone in every province of lite- 
rature, than it had before, eſpecially in religion and phitofophy. _. 

Fde moſt uninformed readers are not unacquainted with the improve- 
ments which learning, and all the polite arts, received under theauſpices 
of queen Anne, and which put her caurt, at leaſt, on à footing with that 
of Lewis XIV. in its moſt ſplended days. Many of the great men, who 


had figured in the reigns of the Stuarts and William, were ſtill alive, and b 
jn the full exerciſe of their faculties, when a new race ſprung up, in the Þ 
republic of learning and the arts. Addiſon, Prior, Pope, Swift, lod a 
Bolingbrook, lord Shafteſbury, Arburthnot, Cangreve, Steele, Rowe, and Int 
many other excellent writers, both in verſe and proſe, need hut be men- el 
tioned to be admired, and the Engliſh were as triumphant in literature WW th 
as in war. Natural and moral philofophy kept pace witk the polite art, if 
and even religious and political diſputes contributed to the advancementof WW E 
learning, by the unbounded liberty which the laws of England allow is ha 
ſpeculative matters. ren 3 N ä day 
The miniſters of George I. were the patrons of erudition, and fone MW dt 
of them were no mean proficients * oy T have already obſerved, tha 
that in this reign a poet held the pen of firſt ſecretary of ſtate, though cut; 
Mr. Addiſon's talents were very inadequate to the poſt, and his temper WW pur 
fill more. Sn Very J) EY og mor 
Though George II. was himſelf no nen reign yielded u eee 
none of the preceding, in the numbers of learned and. ingenious men i !2no 
produced. The bench of biſhops was never known te, be ſo well p- hat 
vided with able prelates, as it was in the early years of his reign, . {upp 
full proof that his nobility and miniſters were judges. of literary quali. I. 
cations. In other departments of erudition; the favour of the public 1ngs 
generally ſupplied che coldneſs of the eourt. After the rebellion in e peer 
year 1745, when Mr. Pelham was conſidered as firſt miniſter, the ſere woulc 
between government and literature was in a great. meaſure remoV lawye 


and men of genius began then to taſte the royal bounty. In this king 
reign the royal academies of. Woolwich and Portſmouth were eſtabliſhed; 
the firſt for teaching every branch of the military fciences ; the latter i 
teaching thoſe branches of the mathematics, which. more immediately * 
Ke to neviation; nt =o hop hs „„ 
The reign ef his grandſon promiſes to. renew a golden age to leami 
and all the arts. The noble inſtitution of a royal academy, and his 1 
Feky's generous munificence to men of merit, in every ſtudy, e 


„. 
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thrown an illuſtrious refulgence round his court, which muſt endear his 
denen „ %% 
Beſides i and the fine Arts in general, the Engliſh excel, in 
| -vhat we call, the learned profeſſions. Their courts of juſtice are adorned 
with greater abilities and virtues, erhaps, than thoſe which any other 
country can doaſt of. A remarkable inſtance of which occurs in the 
appointment for the laſt 200 years of their lord chancellors, who hold 
he higheſt and the moſt uncontroulable judicial ſeat in the kinn and 
yet it is rr 9 by all parties, that during that time, their hop om 
has remained unpolluted by corruption, or partial affections. The fe 
inftances that may be alledged to the contrary, fix no imputation of wil- 
ful guilt upon the parties. The great lord chancellor Bacon was ' cen- 
ſured indeed for evrrype prices, but maleyolence itſelf does not ſay 
chat he was guilty any er than in too much indulgence to his ſervants. 
The caſe of one of his ſucceſſors is ſtill more favourable to his Tran | 


as his cenſure reflects diſgrace only upon his enemies, and his lordſhip 
was, in the eyes of every man of candour and conſcience, acquitted, not 1 
only of actual but intentional guilt. Even Jefferies, infernal as he was, 

in his politics, never was accuſed of partiality in the cauſes that 

came before him as chancellor. „ 8 
It muſt be acknowledged, that neither pulpit, nor bar-eloquence, has 

been much ſtudied in England; but this is owing to the genius of the 

people, and their laws. The ſermons of their divines are often learned, 

and always ſound as to the practical and doctrinal part, but the many re- 

ligious ſe&s-in-England require to be oppoſed rather by reaſoning than 

eloquence. An unaccountable notion has however prevailed even among 

the clergy themfelves, that the latter is incompatible with the former, as 

if the arguments of Cicero and Demoſthenes were weakened by thole  ' 
powers of language, with which they are adorned. A ſhort time, per- 
haps, may remove this prepoſſeſſion, and convince the clergy, as well as 
laity, that true eloquence is the firſt and faireſt hand-mald of argumen- 
tation, The reader, however, is not to imagine that I am infinuating, 
that the preachers of the Engliſh church are deſtitute of the graces of elo- 
cution ; ſo far from that, no clergy in the world can equal them, in the 
purity and perſpicuity of language, though I think that if they conſulted 
more than they do the powers of elocution, they would preach with more 
effect. If the ſemblance of thoſe powers, coming from the mouths of 
ignorant enthuſiaſts, are attended with the amazing effects we daily ſee, 
what muſt not be the conſequence, if they were exerted in reality, and 
ſupported with ſpirit and learning. „ nd | = 
The laws of England are of fo peculiar a caft, that the ſeveral plead- ' 
gs at the bar do not admit, or but very ſparingly, of the flowers of 

ſpeech, and I am apt to think that the pleading in the Ciceronian manner 

would make a ridiculous appearance in Weſtminſter-hall. The Engliſh 


od lawyers, however, though they deal little in eloquence, are well verſed in 

5 rhetoric and reaſoning. , 85 1 | 
hed . Parliamentary ſpeaking not being bound down to that precedent which 
required in the courts of law, no nation in the world can produce fo 


many examples of true eloquence, as the Englith ſenate in its two houſes, 
Fitneſs the fine ſpeeches made” by both parties, in parliament, in the 
Teigh of Charles · I. and thoſe that have been printed ſince the acceſſion of 
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Medicine and ſurgery, botany, anatomy, and all the arts or ſtudies fyr 
preſerving life, have been carried into great perfection by the Engl, 
and every member of the medical profeſſion, is ſure of an im partial heu- 
ing at the bar of the public. The ſame may be ſaid of muſic, and thez. 

trical exhibitions, Wr and mechaniſm, are now reduced in 
England to ſciences, and that too without any public encouragement, 
but that given by private noblemen and gentlemen, who affociate then. 
ſelves for that purpoſe. In ſhip building, clock-work, and the various 
branches of cutlery, they ſtand unrivalled, e. 
UxIVSRSITIES. ] I have already mentioned the two univerſities of 
Cambridge and Oxford, which have, been the ſeminaries of more learned 
men than any in Europe, and ſome have venture to ſay, than all other g 
literary inſtitutions, It is certain that their magnificent buildings, which A 
of late years, in ſplendor and architecture, rival the moſt ſuperb royal 
' edifices, the rich endowments, the liberal eaſe and tranquillity enjoyed 
by thoſe who inhabit them, ſurpaſs all the ideas which foreigners, who 
viſit them, conceive of literary ſocieties, So reſpectable are they in their 1 
foundations, that each univerſity ſends two members to the Britiſh parlis 
ment, and their chancellors and officers have ever a civil juriſdiction over 
their ſtudents, the better to ſecure their independency. Their colleges, 
- In their revenues and buildings, exceed thoſe of many other univerſities, 
In Oxford there are 20, beſides five halls, that are not endowed, aul 
where the ſtudents maintain themſelves. The colleges of Oxford are, 
_ * Univerſity, founded, as ſome ſay, by Alfred the Great. 


- Baliol, founded by John Baliol, king of Scots, in 1262. by 
Merton, founded by Walter of Merton, biſhop of Rocheſter, and high 
and, in 1676ꝓ2u. : 
Exeter, founded in 1316, by Walter Stapleton, biſhop of Exeter, ai He 
RET é .. Ee 8 4 
Oriel, founded by Edward II. in the year 1324. | Ma 
Queen's, founded by Robert Eglesfield, chaplain to queen Philippa 8 
conſort to Edward III. in her honour. VF * 
New College, founded in 1386, by William of Wickham, biſhop g in th 
Wincheſter, but finiſhed by Thomas de Rotheram, archbiſhop of York, WW T 
and lord high chancellor, in the year 1475: _ e Le 2 : Ei 
All Souls, founded by Henry Chicheley, archbiſhop of Canterbury, u vas 
1437+ | 3 2 name 
| en was founded by William Patten, alias Wainfleet, biſhop H 4; 
Wincheſter, and lord chancellor, in the year 1458. | 
Brazen Noſe, founded in 1509, by William Smith, biſhop of Lincoln, Dani 
Corpus Chriſti, founded in 15 16, by Richard Fox, biſnop of Wincheli.8WM.no gr 
; Chriſt Church, founded by cardinal Wolſey in 1515, but completed thoſe 
by others, and is now the cathedral of the dioceſe, 


Trinity, founded by Sir Thomas Pope, ſoon after the reformation, 
St. John Baptiſt was founded in 1555, by Sir Thomas White, lor 
Mayor of London, . | * 
Jeſus, was begun by Hugh Price, prebendary of Rocheſter, and ape 
priated to the Welck. VVV . 
Wadham, ſo called from its founder Nicholas Wadham, of Somerſet 
mire, Eſq, It was begun by him in the year 1609, but finiſhed after li 
death, by his lady, in 1613. 1 85 | 
Pembroke, ſo called in honour of the earl of Pembroke, then wo 
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chancellor, was founded by Thomas Teſdale, Eſq; and Richard Wright- 

Worceſter, was erected into a college, by Sir Thomas Cooke of Afley, 
„%%% m. het 

To theſe 19 may be added Hertford college, formerly Hart-Hall; but 


2 1 


a patent having paſſed the great ſeal in the year 1740, for erecting it into 
a college, that deſign is now carrying into execution. 
- The five halls are theſe following: Alban hall, Edmund hall, St. 
Mary's hall, New-in hall, and St. Mary Magdalen hall. 
The colleges of erg, 8 Tx „ 
Peter-houſę, founded by Hugh. Balſham, . prior of Ely, in 1257, who 
was afterwards biſhop of that ſee. Hi 9. 3 
Clare-hall, founded in 1340, by a benefaction of lady Elizabeth Clare, 
counteſs of Alſtor. . >. oi ei 
Pembroke hall, founded ſeven years after, by a counteſs of Pembroke. 
St. Bennet's, or Corpus Chriſti, founded about the ſame time, by the 
united guilds, or fraternities of Corpus Chriſti, and the Bleſſed Virgin. 
rinity hall, founded by Bateman, biſhop of Norwich, about the 5 5 


1 and Cains, founded by Edmund de Gonvil in 1348, completee 
by biſhop Bateman, and additionally endowed 200 years after, by John 
Caius, a phyſician. 8 5 5 „ 
EKing's college, founded by Henry VI. and completed by his ſucceſſors. 
neen's college, was founded by the ſame king's conſort, but finiſhed 


by Elizabeth, wife to Edward IV. 8 
Catherine hall, founded by Richard Woodlark in 147 + e 
Jeſus college e by John Alcock, biſhop of Ely, in the reign of 
Henry VII. *** e | TT, . 
| Caf college was founded about the ſame time, by that king's mother, 
| Margaret counteſs of Richmond. „„ „ In 
ppa. St. John's college was founded by the ſame lady. „ 
5 Magdalen college was founded by Thomas Audley, baron of Walden, 


* 
— 


op of WY in the reign of Henry VIII. 


'ork, Trinity college was founded by Henry VIII. FS 


Emanuel college, by Sir Walker Mildmay, in 1584. Sidney college 
was founded by Thomas Ratclif, earl of Suſſex, in 1588, and had its 
name from his wife Frances Sidney. 3300 72 he 85 
 ANTIQUITIES AND CURIOSITIES, J The antiquities of England are 
_— NATURAL, AND ARTIFIAL. >  \ either Britiſh, Roman, Saxon, or 
Daniſh, and Anglo-Normanic ; but theſe, excepting the Roman, throw 
n0 prot light upon ancient hiſtory. The chief Britiſh antiquities, are 
thoſe circles of ſtones, particularly that called Stonehenge, in Wiltſhire, 
which probably were places of ſacred worſhip in the times of the Druids. 
Stonehenge is, of Inigo Jones. Dr.,Stukeley, and others, deſcribed as a 
egular circular ſtructure. The by of the work conſifts of two circles, 
and two ovals, which are thus compoſed. The upright ſtones are placed 
at three feet and a half diſtance from each other, and joined at top-by 
oer-thwart ſtones, with.tenons fitted to the mortiſes in the uprights, for 
Keeping them in their due poſition. Some of theſe ſtones are vaſtlz large, 
meaſuring two yards in breadth, one in thickneſs, and above ſeven in 
peight ; others are leſs in proportion. The upright are wrought a little. 
ith a chiſſel, and ſomething tapered; but the tranſoms, or over- 
wart ſtones, are quite plain. The outſide circle is near one hundred and 
| Wy: eighty 
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eighty feet in diameter; between which, and the next circle, there i 

walk of three hundred feet in circumference, which has a ſurp [ind 
awful effect on the beholders, After all the deſcriptions of, and diflerta: 

tions upon, this celebrated antiquity, by ingenious writers, it is not h 
be denied, that it has given riſe to many extravagant ridiculous cre 
cures; from the fimg of Leland, who ha been very particular og the tk. 
je&, down to Stukeley, Who, on a favourite point of antiquity, fone: - 
times formed the moſt enthuſiaſtic conjectures: The barrows that are 
near this monument, were certainly graves of perſons of both ſexes, emi- 
nent in' peace or war; ſome of them having been opened, and bones, 


arms, and antient trinkets, found within them. | ; 
Monuments of the ſame kind as that of Stonehenge, are to be met with 
in Cumberland, Oxfordſhire, Cornwall, Devonſhire, and many other 
parts of England, as well as in Scotland and the Ifles, which have been 
. ²˙ ww ˙ f V 
The Roman antiquities in England, conſiſt chiefly of altars, and mo- 
numental inſcriptions, which inſtruct us as to the legionary ſtations of 
the Romans in Britain, and the names of ſome of 8 commanders, 
The Roman military ways give us the higheſt idea of the civil as well # 
military policy of thoſe conquerors, Their veſtiges are numerous; 
one is mentioned by Leland as beginning at Dover, and paſſin through 
Kent to London, from © thence to St. Alban's, Dunſtable; Stratford, 
. 'TTowceſter, Littleburn, St. Gilbert's hill near Shrewſbury, then by Strat- 
ton, and ſo through the middle of Wales to Cardigan; The great Via 
Militaris called lieren er paſſed from London through Lincoln, 
where a branch of it, from Pomfret to Doncaſter, ſtrikes out to the wel 


— 


ward, paſſing through Tadcaſter to Vork, and from thence to Aldi), 
where it again joined Hermen- ſtreet. There would, however, be no end 
of deſcribing the veſtiges of the Roman roads in Ragland, many of which t 
| ſerve as foundations to our preſent highways, The great earf of Arun- ” 
del, the celebrated e antiquary, had formed a noble plan for de. W 
ſcribing thoſe which paſs through Suſſex and Surry towards London ; but tip 
the civil war breaking out, put an end to the undertgking, The remains - th 
of many Roman camps are diſcernible all over England. Their fitus- ma 
tions are generelly ſo well choſen, and their fortifications appear to har 15 
been ſo complete, that there is ſome reaſon to- Believe, that they were the ho 
conſtant habitations of the Roman ſoldiers in England, though it is cer of 
| tain from the baths and teſſerated pavements, that havs been found in in 
different parts, that their chief officers and (magiſtrates lived in towns or the 
villas. Roman walls have likewiſe been found in England; and, pet- hee 
haps, upon the borders of Wales, many remaitis of their fortifications of 
and caſtles are blended with thoſe of a later date; and it Is difficult for m 
the moſt expert architect to pronounce that ſome halls and courts are n 4. 
entirely Roman. The private cabir.ets of noblemen and gentlemen, 2 thei 
well as the public rep6ſitories; contain a vaſt number of Roman arm, but 
coins, fbulæ, trinkets, and the like that have been found in England! ala 
but the moſt amazing monument of the Roman power in England, is tt is fa] 
prætenture; or wall of Severus, commonly called the Picts wall, rut: 2 
ning through Northumberland and Cumberland, beginning at Tinmontil — 
and ending at Solway Firth, being about eighty miles in length. II. X 
wall at firit conſiſted only of ſtakes and turf, with ditch ; but Sever theen 
built it with ſtone forts, and turrets, at proper di ſtances, ſo that en ing 
might have a Tpredy communication with the other, and it was axtend m_ 


if 
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all alodg by a deep ditch, or vallum, to the north, and a military high- 
way to the fyuth “. This prodigious work, however, was better calcu- 
lated to ſtrike the Scots arid Pits with terror, than to 1 real ſecu⸗ 
riey to the Roman poſſeſſions. In ſome places, the wall, the vallum, and 
the road, are plainly diſcernible, and the latter ferves as a foundation for 
2 modern work of the fame kind, carried on at the public expence. A 
critical account of the Roman antiquities in England, is among the defi- 
derata of hiſtory, but perhaps it is too great a deſign for any one man ta 
execute, as it cannot be done without viſiting every place, and every ob- 
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ject in perſon, ; 644 e 
The Saxon antiquities in England conſiſt chiefly in eccleſiaſtical edifices, 
and places of ſtrength. At Wincheſter is ſhewn the round table of king 
Arthur, with the names of his knights. The antiquity of this table has 
been diſputed by Camden, and later writers, perhaps with reaſon z but 
if it is not Britiſh, it certainly is Saxon. The cathedral of Wincheſter 
ſerved as the burial-place of ſeveral Saxon kings, whoſe bones were col- 
lected together by biſhop Fox, in ſix large wooden cheſts. Many monu- 
ments of Saxon antiquity preſent themſelves: all over the kingdom, tho? 
they are often not to be diſcerned from the Normannic z and the Britiſh 
Muſeum contains ſeveral ſtriking original ſpecimens of their learning. 
Many Saxon charters ſigned by the king, and his nobles, with a pla 
roſs inſtead of their names, at2 ſtill to be met with, The writIag is neat 
and legible, and was always performed by a clergyman, who athxed the 
But and quality of every donor, or witneſs, to his reſpective croſs. The 
Daniſh erections in England are hardly diſcernable from the Saxon. The 
forms of their camps are round, and generally built upon eminences, but 


their forts are ſquare. | LE =Y 
All England is full of Anglo-Normanic monuments, which I chuſe 
to call ſo, becauſe though the princes under whom they were raiſed 
wereof Norman original, yet the expence was defrayed by Engliſhmen, 
with Engliſh. money. York-minſter, and Weſtminſter-hall, and abbey, 
are perhaps the fineſt ſpecimens to be found in Europe, of that Gothie 
manner which prevailed in building, before the recovery of the Greek 
and Roman architecture. All the cathedrals, and old churches in the 
kingdom are more or leſs in the ſame taſte, if we except St. Paul's. In 
ſhort, thoſe erections are ſo common, that they ſcarcely deſerve the name 
of curioſities. It is uncertain, whether the artificial excavations, found 
in ſome parts of England, are Britiſh, Saxon, or Norman. That under 
the old caltle of Ryegate in Surry, is very remarkable, and ſeems to have 
been deſigned for ſecreting the cattle and effects of the natives, in times 
of war and invaſion. It contains an oblong ſquare hall, round which 
runs a bench, cut out of the ſame. rock, for ſitting upon; and tradition 
| ſays, that it was the room in which the barons of England met, durin 
their wars with king John. The rock itſelf is ſoft, and very prafticable ; 
but it is hard to ſay, where the excavation, which is ating in a ſquare 
py e, about ſix feet high and four wide, terminates, becauſe the work 
fallen in ſome places, %% | 1 
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. About the year 1767 or 1768, one Brown cavſed ſuch little remains of this wall as | 
che en mies of antiquity had left, near Heddon, to be pulled down. end applied to mend- 
vz the highways, althonghy, as my authoxity obſexves, there was plenty of ſtones in the 
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mern - 
The natural curioſities in England are ſo various, that I can touch upon 
them only in general; as there is no end of deſcribing the ſeveral medi- 
cCinal waters and ſprings, which are to be found in every part of the 
country. They have been analiſed with great accuracy and care, by 
ſeveral learned naturaliſts, who, as their intereſts or inclinations led 
them, have not been ſparing in recommending their ſalubrious qualities. 
England, however, is not ſingular in its medicinal water, though in ſome 
counties the diſcovering and examining them is fcarce worth while. In 
England, a much frequented well or ſpring, is a certain eſtate to its pro- 
'prietor. The moſt remarkable of the: wells have been divided into thoſe 
for bathing, and thoſe for purging. The chief of the former lie in 80. 
merſetſnire; and the Bath waters are famous through all the world, both 
For drinking and bathing. Spaws of. the ſame kind are found at Scarbo. 
rough, and other parts of Yorkſhire; at Tunbridge in Kent; Epſom 
and Dulwich in Surry; Acton and Iſlington in Middleſex. Here alfo 
are many remarkable ſprings ; whereof ſome are impregnated either with 
ſalt, as thatatDroitwitch in Worceſterſhire ; or ſulphur, as the famous well 
of Wigan in Lancaſhire ; or bituminous matter, as that at Pitchford in 
Shropſhire. Others have a petrifying quality, as that near Lutterworth 
in Leiceſterſhire; and a dropping well in the weſt-riding. of Yorkſhire, 
And finally, ſome ebb and flow, as thoſe of the Peak in Derbyſhire, and 
Laywell, near Torbay, whoſe waters riſe and fall ſeveral times in an hour, 
To theſe we may add that remarkable fountain near Richard's caſtle in 
Herefordſhire, commonly called Banewel!l, which is generally full of 
{mall bones, like thoſe of frogs or fiſh, though often cleared out, At 
Ancliff, near Wigan in Lancaſhire, is the famous burning well; the 


water is cold, neither has it any ſmell ; yet there is ſo ſtrong a vopour of £ 
ſulphur iſſuing out with the ſtream, that upon applying a light to it, the | 
top of the water is covered with a flame, like that of burning- ſpirits, l 
Which laſts ſeveral hours, and emits fo fierce a heat that meat may 0 
be boiled over it. The fluid itſelf will not burn when taken out of the b 
well; - . | 3 5 ö af 
- Derbyſhire is celebrated for many natural curioſities. The Man Tor, he 
or Mother Tower, is ſaid to be continually mouldering away, but never fo 
diminiſhes. The Elden Hole, about four miles from the ſame place; ci 
this is a chaſm in the fide of a mountain, near ſeven yards wide, and the 
fourteen long, diminiſhing in extent within the rock, but of what depth all 
1s not known. A plummet once drew 884 yards of line after it, whereof 3 
the laſt 80 were wet, without finding a bottom. The entrance of Poole“ par 
hole near Buxton, for ſeveral paces, is very low, but ſoon opens into a weg 
very lofty vault, like the inſide of a Gothic cathedral. The height is cer- all j 
tainly very great, yet much ſhort of what ſome have aſſerted, who reckon the 
it a quarter of a mile perpendicular, though in length it excecds that 15 th 
dimenſion: a current of water, which runs along the middle, adds, by ties 
its ſounding ſtream, re- echoing on all ſides, very much to the aſtonilts part 
ment of all who viſit this vaſt concave. The drops of water which hang ever) 
from the roof, and on the fides, have an amuſing effect; for they not 

only reflect numberleſs rays from the candles carried by the guides, but 
: | : = ö ; as — 


. T his extraordinary heat has been fourd to t roceed from a vein of coals, which have 
been ſince dug from under this well, at which time the uncommon warmth cealcy 


j , l 
as they are of a petrifying quality, they harden in ſeveral places into 
. — forms, which, ith ** help of . ſtrong eee may paſs 
for lions, fonts,. organs,. and the like. The entrance into that natural 
wonder, which is, from its hideouſneſs, named the Devil's Arſe, is wide 
at firſt, and upwards. of thirty feet perpendicular. Several cottagers 
dwell under it, who ſeem in a great meaſure to ſubſiſt by guiding ſtrangers | 
into the cavern, which is croſſed by four ftreams of water, and then it is 
thought impaſſable, The vault, in ſeveral places, makes a noble ap- 
pearance, which is particularly beautiful, by being chequered by various 
coloured ſtones. Theſe are 1 moſt celebrated natural excavations in 
England, where they are beheld with great wonder, but are nothing com- 
2 to thoſe that exiſt in Germany, and other parts of Europe and 
. i het nee tens 5 
Some ſpots of England are ſaid to have a petrifying quality. We are 
told, that near Whitby in Vorkſhire, are found certain ſtones, reſem- 
bling the folds and wreaths of a ſerpent; alſo other ſtones of ſeveral 
ſizes, and ſo exactly round as if artificially made for cannon balls, which 
being broke, do commonly contain the form and likeneſs of ſerpents, 
wreathed in circles, but generally without heads. In ſome parts of Glou- 
ceſterſhire, ſtones are found, reſembling cockles; oiſters, and other teſta- 
ceous marine animals. Thoſe _ curioſities, however, in other countries, 


4 


would, as ſuch, make but a poor appearance, and even in England they 
are often magnified by. ignorance and credulity. Rn ee 
CiTIEs,.,TOWNS, FORTS, Ax DP OTHER } This head is fo very ex- 
EDIFICES, PUCLIC- AND PRIVATE, . ; tenſive that I can only touch 
upon objects that can aſſiſt in giving the reader ſome idea of its importance, 
granduer, or utility. 1 SE ns bets 
London *, the metropolis of the Britiſh empire, naturally takes the 
lead in this diviſion ; it appears to have been founded between the reigns 
of Julius Cæſar and Nero, but by whom is uncertain ; for we are told 
by Tacitus, that it was a place of great trade in Nero's time, and ſoon 
after became the capital of the iſland. It was firſt walled about with 
hewn ſtones, and Britiſh bricks, by Conſtantine the Great, and the walls 
formed an oblong ſquare, .in compaſs about three miles, with ſeven prin- 
cipal gates. The fame emperor made it a biſhop's ſee ; for it appears that 
the biſhop of London was at the council of Arles, in the year 314: he 
alſo ſettled a mint in it, as is plain from ſome of his coins. ; 
London, in its large ſenſe, including Weſtminſter, Southwark, and 
part of Middleſex, is a city of a very ſurprizing extent, of prodigious 
wealth, and of the moſt ex:enſive trade. This city, when conſidered with 
all its advantages, is now what ancient Rome once was ; the ſeat of liberty, 
the encourager of arts, and the admiration of the whole world. London 
is the centre of trade; it has an intimate connection with all the coun- 
ties in the kingdom; it is the grand mart of the nation, to which every 
part ſend their commodities, from whence they again are ſent back into 
every town in the nation, and to every part of the world. From hence 
„ FD | | innumerable 
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3 London is ſituated in 519 31/ north latitude, 400 miles ſouth of Edinburgh, and 270 
ſouth. eaſt of Dublin; 180 miles welt of Amſterdam, 210 north-weſt of Paris, goo ſouth- 
'velt of Copenhagen, 620 north-weſt of Vienna, 790 ſouth-weſt of Stockholm, 80 north- 
taſt of Madrid, 820 north-weſt of Rome, 850 north-eaſt of Liſbon, 1360-north-weſt of 


Cenſtantinople, and 1414 ſouth-welt of Moſcow. 
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| innumerable carriages, by land and water, are conſtantly employed > and 


from hence ariſes that circulation in the national body, which renden 
| every part healthful, vigorous, and in a proſperous condition; a chen. 
| Jation that is equally beneficial to the head; and the moſt diſtant mem. 
bers. Merchants are here as rich as noblemen ; witneſs their incredible 
Loans to government; and there is no place in the world where the ſhops 
of rag men make fuch 2 noble and elegant appearance, vr are bett 
It is ſituated on the banks of the Thames, a river, which, though not 
' the largeſt, is the richeſt and moſt commodious for commerce of any in 
the world. It being gontinually filled with fleets, failing to or from the 
moſt diftant climates ; and its banks being from London-brit ge to Black. 
| wall, almoſt one continued great magazine of naval ftores, containin 
| _ . three large wet docks, thirty-two dry docks, and thirty-three yards for 
the building of ſhips for the uſe of the merchants, beſides the places allotted 
for the building of boats and lighters ; and the king's yin lower down 
the river for the building men of war. As this city is about ſixty miles 
diſtant from the ſea, it enjoys, by means of this beautiful fiver all the 
benefits of navigation, without the danger of bein ſurprized by forei 

Heets, or of being antoyed by the moiſt vapours of the ſea. It riſes rob. 
nk the water-fide, and extending itſelf on both fides along its 


Han : 


8, reaches a prodigious length from eaſt to weſt in a kind of amphi. 
theatre towards the north, and is continued for near twenty miles on all 


Ades, in a fucceſſion of magnificent villas, and populous villages, the 


country ſeats of gentlemen and tradeſmen; whither the latter retire for the ] 
benefit of the freſh air, and to relax their minds from the hurry of bnk- 
neſs. The regard paid by the legiſlature to the property of the ſubjet, 0 
Ras hitherto prevented any bounds being fixed for its extenfion. n 
The irregular form of this city makes it difficult to aſcertain its extent, h 
However, its length from eaſt to weſt, is generally allowed to be abore Ye 
feven miles, from Hyde-park corner to Poplar; and its breadth; in ſome m 
places three, in others two; and in others again not much above half a br 
mile. Hence the circumference” of the whole is almoſt eighteen miles, TI 
But it is much eaſier to form an idea of the large extent of à city ſo ire. 20 
Kularly built, by the number of the people, who are computed do be near 1 
2 0 ny and from the number of edifices devoted ta the ſerrice of fry 
Feligton. f NE hs „ 5 5 an 
5 Gf theſe, beſide St. Paul's cathedral, and the collegiate church at Wet: * 
minſter, there are 102 pariſh churches, and 6g chapels of the efabliſhed fne 
religion; 21 French proteſtant chapels ; 11 chapels belonging to the Ger- of th 
mans, Dutch, Danes, &c, 33 baptiſt meetings; 26 independent met It ee 
ings ; 28 preſbyterian meetings; 19 5 chapels, and meeting-houſes cula 


For the uſe of foreign ambaſſadors, and people of various ſects; and three 

Jos ſynagogues. So that there are 326 places devoted to rehgious wor- 

_ Nip, in the compaſs of this yaſt pile of o without reckoning the 
21 out-pariſhes, uſually included within the bills of mortality. | 

There are alſo in and near this city 100 alms-houſes, about 20 hofpi- 

tals and infirmaries, three colleges, 10 public priſons, 15 fleſh-markets; 

one market for live cattle, two other markets more particularly for herbs; 

and 23 other markets for corn, coals, hay, &c. 1 5 inns of court, 27 public 

' fquares, beſide thoſe within arty ſingle buildings, as the Temple, &t. 

three bridges, 49 halls for companies, eight public ſchools, called free 

&hools; and 131 charity ſchools, which proyide education for 5034p 


hulgren; 
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children; 207 inns, 447 taverns, 5 N 5975 alechouſes; 
i000 hackney-eoaches; 400 ditto chairs; eo ſtreets, lanes, courts, 


and alleys, and 130, oo dwelling-houſes, containing, as has been atr 


* . 


obſerved, about 1, ooo, ooo inhabitants, who, according to a late eſtimate, 
conſume annually the following articles of proviſions: e not alt 


Black cattle — — 1 ied 98,2] 
Caves — —— — ˙—ͤͤ— 51 / xOGatO 
Pigs | * ” - * * —— ! . c an——_ ; $2,000. 
Poultry, and wild-fowl innumerable | 2 org! . 
Mackarel ſold at Billingſgate — — 4,746,000 


Oyfers, bunten ©, e, 8 
Small boats with cod, haddock, Whiting, &c. over ; 


above thoſe brought by land- carriage, and great quan- 1,398 

tities of river and ſalt - fiſn — — — 3 
Butter, pounds weight, about — — 16,000,000 
Cheeſe, ditto, about - ome — — 20, ooo, ooo 
Gallons of milk —_ ay — «© m— — — 7,000,000 
Barrels of ſtrong beer — — — 1,49 
Barrels of ſmall beer — — — 788,495 


Tons of foreign wines „3 30,044 
Gallons of rum, brandy, and other diſtilled waters, above 31,000,006 
Pounds weight of candles, above —— _ — 11, ooo, 000 
London bridge was firſt built of ſtone in the reign of Henry H. about 
the year 1163, by a tax laid upon wool, which in courſe of time gave 
riſe to the notion that it was built upon wook-packs ; from that time it 
has undergone many alterations and improvements, particularly ſince tha 
year 1756, when the houſes were taken down, and the whole rendered 
more convenient and beautiful. The paſſage for carriages is 31 feet 
broad, and ſeven feet on each fide for foot paſſengers. It croſſes: the 
Thames where it is 915 feet broad, and has at preſent 19 arches of about 
20 feet wide each, but the centre one is conſiderably larger. 
Weſtminſter-bridge 1s reckoned- one of the moſt compleat and elegant 
ſtructures of the kind in the known world. It is built entirely of tone, 
and extended over the river at a place where it is 1,223 feet broad; which 
is above 300 feet broader than that at London-bridge. On each fide is a 
ine balluſtrade of ſtone, with places of ſhelter from the rain. The width 
of the bridge is 44 feet, having on each fide a fine foot · way for r | 
it conſiſts of 14 piers, and 13 large and two ſmall arches; all ſemi-cir- 
cular, that in the centre being 76 feet wide, and the reft decreafing four 
feet each from the other; ſo that the two laſt arches of the 13 great ones, 
are each 52 feet. It is computed that the value of 40,0001. in ftone, and 
other materials, is always under water. This magnificent ſtructure was 
begun in 1738, and finiſhed in 1750, at the expence of 389,000 l. de- 
frayed by the park nt. 3 ß 
Black- friars bridge falls nothing ſhort of that of Weſtminſter, either 
in magnificence or workmanſhip ; but the fituation of the ground on the 
wo ſhores, obliged the architect to employ elliptical arches; which, how- 
erer, have a very fine. effect; and many unqueſtionable judges prefer it 
fo Weſtminſter-bridge. This bridge was begun in 1760, aid finiſhed in 
t770, at the expence of 152, 840 l. to be diſcharged by a toll upon the 
Pallengers, It is ſituated almoſt at an equal diftance between * - 
| | | eſt. 
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| Weſtminſter and London, commands a view of the Thames from: the 
latter to Whitehall, and diſcovers the: majeſty of St. Paul's in a very. 
ſtriking manner. Another bridge facing Southampton-ftreet,, Covent. 
Garden, with a continuation,of the terrace on each fide 3 thaſe f 
able purpoſes 


the Adelphi and Somerſet-houſe, would anſwer all the deſir 


of ornament and conveniencgce. 3533 e 
The cathedral of St. Paul's is the moſt .capacious, magnificent, and 
regular Proteſtant church in the world. The length within is 500 feet; 


and its height, from the marble pavement to. the croſs, on the top of the 


cupola, is 340. It is built of Portland. ſtone, according to the Greek 
and Roman orders, in the form of a croſs, after the model of St. Peter's 
at Rome, to which in ſome reſpects it is ſuperior. Saint Paul's church is 
the principal work of Sit Chriſtopher Wren, and undoubtedly the only 

work of the ſame magnitude, that ever was compleated by one man. He. 
lived to a great age, and finiſhed the building 37 years after he himſelf 
laid the firit ſtone. It takes up ſix acres of ground, though the whole 
length of this church meaſures no more than the width of St. Peter's. 

The expence of rebuilding it after the fire of London, was defrayed by a 
duty on coals, and is computed at a million ſterling. 


Weſtminſter- abbey, or the collegiate church of Weſtminſter, is a vene- | 
rable pile of building, in the Gothic taſte, It was firſt built by Edward 


the Confeſſor; king Henry III. rebuilt it from the ground, and Henry 

VII. added a fine chapel to the eaſt end of it; this is the repoſitory of 
the. deceaſed Britiſh kings and nobility; and here are alſo monuments 
erected to the memory of many great and illuſtrious ur, com- 


manders by ſea and land, philoſophers, poets, &c. - In the reign of queen 


Anne, 4000 l. a year, out of the coal duty, was granted by parliament 


for keeping it in repair. OE 3 

The infide of the church of St. Stephen's Walbrook, is admired for 
its lightneſs and elegance, and does honour to the memory of Sir Chriſ- 
topher Wren. The ſame may be ſaid of the ſteeples of St. Mary-le-Bow, 
and St. Bride's, which are ſuppoſed to be the moſt complete in their kind 
of any in Europe, though architecture has laid down no rules for ſuch 
erections; Few churches in or about London are without ſome. beauty, 


The fimplicity of the portico in Covent-Garden-is worthy the pureſt ages 


of ancient architecture. That of St. Martin's in the Fields would be 
noble and ſtriking, could it be ſeen from a proper point of view. Seve- 
ral of the new churches are built in an elegant taſte, and even ſome 0 
the chaples have gracefulneſs and proportion to recommend them. The 
Banquetting-houſe at Whitehall, is but a very ſmall part of a noble 
palace, defigned by Inigo Jones, for the royal reſidence, and as it now 
ſtands, under all its diſadvantages, its ſymmetry, and ornaments, are in 
the higheſt ſtile and execution of architecture. 3 
Weſtminſter-hall, though on the out- ſide it makes a mean, and no ver) 
adventageous appearance, is a noble Gothic building, and is ſaid to be 
the largeſt room in the world, it being 220 feet long, and 70 broad. Its 
roof is the fineſt of its kind that can be ſeen. Here are held the corona - 
tion feaſts of our kings and queens; alſo the courts of chancery, king's 
bench, and common pleas, and above ſtairs that of the exchequer. ö 


That beautiful column, called the Monument, erected at the charge at 


the city, to perpetuate the memory of its being deſtroyed by fire, 5 
juſtly worthy of notice. This column, which is of the Doric order, ex- 
ceeds all the obelifks and pillars of the anci-nts, it being 202 feet 8 
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with a ftair-caſe in the middle to aſcend to the balcony, which is about 30 
ſeet ſhort of the top, from whence-there are other ſteps, made for perſons 
to look out at the top of all, which is faſhioned like an urn, with a flame 
iſſuing from it. On the baſe of the monument, next the ſtreet, the de- 
ſtruction of the city, and the relief given to the ſufferers by Charles II. 
and his brother, is emblematically repreſented in baſs relief. The north 
and ſouth ſides of the baſe have each a Latin inſcription, the one deſerib- 
ing its dreadful defolation *, and the other its-ſplendid reſurre&ion ; and 
on the eaſt ſide is an inſcription, ſhewing when the pillar was begun and 
finiſhed. The charge of erecting this monument, which was begun by 
Sir Chriſtopher Wren in 1671, and finiſhed by him in 1677, amounted 
to upwards of 13,0001, _ ,, 

The Royal Exchange is a large noble building, and is ſaid to have coſt 
above 80,0001. „ ban Wer gps 3 . 

The terrace in the Adelphi would do honour to the pureſt ages of archi- 


tecture, and has laid open one of the fineſt proſpects in the world. 


We might here give a deſcription of the Tower t, Bank of England, 
the New-treaſury, the Admiralty- office, and the Horſe- guards at White- 


* Which may be thus rendered: la the year of Chriit, 1666, Sept. a, eaſtward. from 
bence, at the diſtance cf 202 feet, (the height of this column) a terrible fire broke out 
about midnight; which driven on by a high wind, not only waſted the adjacent parts, but 
alſo very remote places, with incredible.crackling and fury. It conſumed 8g churches, 
the eity- gates, Guildball, many public ſtructures, hoſp.tals, ſchools, libraries, a vaſt 
number of ſtately edifices, 13. oco dwelling - houſes, and 400 ſtreets. Of the 26 wards, 
it uiterly deſtroyed 15, and left eight others ſhattered and half burnt. The ruins of the 
city were 436 acres, from the Tower by the Thames fide to the Temple church; and 
from the north-eaſt along the wall to Holborn-bridge. To the eſtates and-fortunes of 
the citizens it was mercileſs, but to their lives very favourable, that it might in all thin 
reſemble the laſt conflagration of the world. The deſtruction was ſudden ; for in a mall 
ſpace of time the city was ſeen moſt flouriſhing, and reduced to nothing. Three days 
after, when this fatal fire had baffled all human counſels and endeavours, in the opinion 
of all, it ſtopped, as it were by a command from heaven, and was on every ſide extin- 

viſhed,” e pes EN | 
; + ln examining the curioſities of the Tower of London, it will be proper to begin with 
thoſe on the outſide the principal gate; the firſt thing a ſtranger uſually goes to viſit is 
the wild beaſts ; which, from the ir ſituation, firſt preient themſelves: for having entered 
the outer gate, and paſſed what is called the ſpur-guard, the keep: r's houſe preſents it ſelt 
before you, which is known by a pa nted lion on the wall, and another over the door 
which leads to their dens. By ringing a bell, and paying fixpence each perſon, you may 


* 


| ealily gain admittance. 


The next place worthy of obſervation is the Mint, which comprehends near one-third 
of the Lower, and eontains houſes for all the e bejongtng to the coinage. On paſling 
the principal gate you ſee the White Tower huilt by William the Conqueror. This is a 
large, quare, i regular ſtone building, ſituated almoſt in the centre, no one ſide anſwering 
to another, nor any of its wa'ch towets, of which there are four at the top, built a ike. 
One of theſe towers is: now converted into an obſerva:ory.. In the firſt ſtory are two noble 
rooms, one of which is a ſmall armoury for the ſea ſervice, it hay ng various ſorts of 
arms, very curiouſly laid up, for abore 10, ooo ſeamen. In the other room are mayvy 
cloſets and preſſes, all filled with warlike engines and inſtruments of death. Over this 


/ re two other floors, one pri ncipally filed with arms; the other with arms and other 


varlike inſtruments, as ſpades, ſhovels, pick-axcs, and chevaux de frize. In the upper 
ſtory, are kept match, ſheep ſkins, tanned hides, &c and in a little room, called Julius 


. Czar's chapel, are depoſited ſome records, containing perheps the ancient uſages and 


toms of the place. In this bu lding are alſo preſerved the models of the new in- 
rented engines of deſtruZion, that have from time to time been preſented to the go- 
rernment,, Near the ſouthweſt angle of the White Tower, is the Spaniſh armoury, 
in which are depoſited the ſpnils of what was vainly called the Invincible Armada; in 
order to perpetuate to lateit poſterity, the memory of that ſignal victory, obtained 
by che Englich over the whole naval power of Spain, in the reign of Philip II. 
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hall, the Manſion-houſe of the lord-mayor, the Exciſe-oHee, ü. 
houſe, and a'vaſt number of other public buildings; befides the elegant 
SE 888 e disc 
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You now come to the grand Store houſe, a noble building, to the northward of the 
White Tower, that extends 245 feet in length, and'6o in har q It was begun by 
« King James II. wha built jt to the firſt floor; but it was finiſhed by king William 1 
| + who erected that Rot room called the New, or Small Armouty, in which that 
| prince, with queen Mary his conſort, dined in great form, having all the warrant work 
men and labourers to attend them, dreſſed in white gloves and aprons, the uſbal badges of 
| | the order of maſonry. To this noble room you are led by.a folding door, adjoining % 
| ' the eaſt end of the Towgr chapel, which leads to a g; and ſtair-caſe of 5 eaſy ſteps. On- 

' the leff ſide of the uppermoſt landing · place is the work-ſhop, in which are conſtantly 
employed about 74 furbiſhers, in cleaning, repairing, and new placing the arms. Ou ene 
tering the armouty, you ſee what they cali a wilderneſs of arms, ſo artfully diſpoſed, 
that at one view you behold arms for near 80.000 men, all bright, and fir for ſervice 

a fight which it is impoſſtble to behold without aſtoniſhment ; and beſides thoſe expoſed 
to view, there were, before the late war, 16 cheſ}s ſhut up, each cheſt holding about 
1,200 muſkets. The arms were originally diſpoſed by Mr. Harris, who contrived to pla: 
them in this beau:iful order, both here and in the guard chamber of Hampton-copr, 
He was a common gun- ſmiih; but after he had performed this work, which is the 
admiration of pcople of all nations, he was allowed a penſion from the crown for hi 
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nutty. 5 
Epen th e. floor under the ſmall armoury, is a la: ge room of equal dimenſions 1 
with that, ſupported by 30 pillars, all hung round with implements of wat. This * 
room, which is 24 feet high, bas a paſſage in the middle 16 feet wide. At the fghtef 
ſoch a variety of the moſt dreadful engines of deftruftion, before whoſe thunder the mdf 
fiperb edifices the nobleſt works of art, and numbers of the human fpeties, fall togethet * 
in one common and undiſtinguiſhed ruin, one cannot help wiſhing that thoſe horrible 
Inventions had (tilt Jain, Ike a falſe conception, in the womb of nature, never to hu m. 
deen ripened into birth. Ke . 1 NOR . 
The Horſe Armonty is a plain brick building, a little to the eaſtward of the White . 


Tower; and is an edifice rather convenient than elegant, where the ſpectator is entertaitel Fm 
with a repreſentation of thoſe kings and heroes of our own nation, with whoſe gallant Me: 
actions it is to be ſuppoſed he is well acquainted: ſome of them equipped and figing | wh 
on horſchack, in the ſame bright and ſhining armour they were uſed to wear when they ine ( 


performed thoſe gloripus actions hat give them a diſtinguiſhed place in the Britiſh anna's, 
You now come to the line of kings, which your conductor begins by reverſing the of- 
der of chronology ; ſo that in following them we muſt place the laſt GR. e 
In a dark, ſtrong, ſtone roum, about 20 yards to the eaſtward of the grand ſtore-· houſe, 
or new armotury, the crown jewels are depoſited. I. The imperial crown, wich vn 
it is pretended that all the kings of England have been drowned ſince Edward the Cote med 


feſſor in 1042, It is of gold enriched wich diamonds, rubies, emeralds, ſaphires and ore 
peurls: the ca» within is of purple velvet, fincd with white taffety, turned up uin | of t 


three rows of ermine. They are however miſtaken in ſhewing this as the ancient doune 
imperial diadem of St, Edward; for that, with the other moſt ancient regalia of thi king 
kingdom, was kept in the arched room in the cloifters in Weſkmfaſter Abbey, till che riod ar 
grand rebellion; wlren in 1642, Harry Martin, by order of the * broke open uin t. 
the iron cheſt in Which it was fecured, took it thence, and fa'd it, together with" the 
robes, ſword, and ſcepter of St. Edward. However, after the reſtoration, king Charles l., redin 
Had one made in imitation of jt, which is that now ſhewn. II. The golden orb of lion of 
Blobe, put into the king's right hand, before he is crowned; and borne in bis leſt hand Englan 
with the ſrepter im bis right, upon his retuin into Weſtmiuſter- hall after be Is ctowttd. bs of f. 
It is about ſis inches in diameter, edged with pearls, and enriched with precious fonck Its of © 
On the top is an amethyn, of a violet colour, near an inch and an half in, height, # ations q 
"with a rich! croſs of gald, adorned with diamonds, pearls, and precious ſtones: The 
whole heipht of the hald and cup is 11 inches. III. The golden ſcepter, with its croſs ft 
upon ao ge wen" of great value, garniſhed round with table diamonds. The handle 
of the ſcepter is pfain ; but the pymmel is ſet round with rubies, emeralds and ſmall dia 
monds. The top'riſes into a feur de lis of ſix leaves, all enriched with precious 109%; 
from whence iſſues a mound or ball, made of the amethyſſ already mentioned. The col 
is quite covered with precious fiones.. IV. The ſcepier wth the dove, the embln 
* of peace, pearchied on the top of a ſmall It ruſalem crois, finely ornamented with table 


 diawondr and jewels of great value. This enabjem was firſt uſed by Edw3 A the 15 
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ißces raiſed by our nobility; as Buckingham-houſe, Marlborough- 
_—_ and lord Spencer's, in St. James's Ar the earl of Cres 
#eld's houſe, near Hyde-park ; the duke of Devonſſure's, the earl of 
Coventry's, and the late earl of. Bath's, in Piccadilly ; lord Shelburne's 
in Berkeley-ſquare ; Northymberland-houſe, in the Strand; the duke of 
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ſeſfor, as appears by his ſeal ; but the ancient ſcepter and dove was fold with the reſt of 
the regalia, and this now in the Tower was made after the reſtoration. V. St. Ed- 
ward s ſtaff, four feet ſeven inches and a half in length, and three inches three quar- 
ters in circumference, all of baten gold, which is carried before the king at his corona - 
tion, VI. The rich erowu of flate, worn by his majeſty in parliament; in which is a 
lange emerald ſeven. inches round ; a pearl eſteemed the fineſt in the world, and a ruby 
of ineſtimable value. VII. The crown. belonging to his royal highneſs the prince of 
Vales. The king wears his crown on his head while he ſits upon the throne ; but that 
of the prince of Wales is placed before him, to ſhew that he is not yet come to it, 
VIII. The late qusen Mary's crown, globe, and ſce er, with the diadem ſhe wore at 
her coronation with her conſort king William III. IX. An ivory ſcepter, with a dove 
o the top, made for king-James.1I.'s queen, whoſe garniture is gold, and the dove on 


blade thirty-two inches long, and near two broad, is without a point, and is borne 
aked beſore the king at his coronation, between the two ſwords of juſtice, ſpiritual 


"04 miſs, Theſe, though very antique, are worn at the coronation. XII. The ampulla, 
dis r eagle of gold, finely engraved, which holds the holy oil the kings and queens of 
tak neland are apointed with; and the golden ſpoon that the biſhop pours the oil into. 
acl Theſe ate two pieces of great antiquity. The golden eagle, including the pedeſtal, is 


hout nine inches high, and the wings expand about ſeven inches. The whole weighs 
out ten ounces. The head of the eagle ſcrews off about the middle of the neek, which 
made hollow, for holding the holy oil; and when the king is anointed by the biſhop, 
he vil is poured into the ſpoon out of the bird's bill. XIII. A rich falt-cellar of ſtate, 
form like the ſquare White Tower, and ſo exquiſitely wrought, that the workmanſhip 
f modern times is in no degree equal to it. It is of gold, and uſed only on the king's 
ble at the coronation, XIV. A noble ſilver font, double gilt, and elegantly wrought, 
| which the royal family are chriſtened. XV. A large ſilver fountain, preſented to 


they ing Charles II. by the town of Plymonth, very curiouſly wrought ;- but much inferior 
02's beauty to the aboye, Belides theſe, which are commonly ſhewn, there are in the 


Loffice, all the crown jewels worn by the prince and prinet ſſes at coronations, and a 
eat variety of curious old plate. | 


here the gol's are kept. Theſe are all handſomely wainſcoted, the wainſcot being 


; Cote ed into preſſes round each room, within which are ſhelves, and repoſitories for the 
4 30d dds ; and for the eaſier finding of them, the year of each reign is inſcrib:d on the in- 
z with |: of theſe preſſes, and the records placed accordingly. Within theſe preſſes, which 
Heje deunt to 56 in number, are depoſited all the rolls, from the firſt year of the rrien 
pf this king John, to the beginning of the reign of Richard 111. but thoſe after this laſt 
nl the nod are kept in the rolls chapel. The records in the Tower, among other things, 


ie open ain the foundation of abbies, and other religious houſes; the ancient tenures of all 


ih he g lands in England, with a ſurvey of the manois; the original of Jaws and ſlatutes ; 
ies 11, zedings of the camts of common law and equity; the rights of England to the do- 
orb at won of the Britiſh ſeas; leagues and treaties with foreign princes ; the atchievements 
ft i England in foreign wars; the ſettlement of Ireland, as to law and dominion; the 
rowtitd, bs of ſuhm ſſion of ſome Scottiſh kings, for territories held in England; ancient 
; ſtoncl. its of our kings to their ſubjects; privileges and immunities granted to cities and cor- 
ght, {et a'ons during the period above mentioned; encolmen's of charters and deeds made be- 
3. Th the conqueſt ; the bounds of all the foreſts in England, with the ſeveral reſpectire 


croſi {et hts of the inhabitants to common paſture, and many other important 1*cords, all 
e handle lwly diſpoſed, and referred to in near a thquſand folio indexes. This office is kept 
nall dia- a, and attendance conſtantly given from ſcveh o clock till one, except in the months 
s floden December. January, and February, when it is open only ſrom eight to one, Sun- 

land holidays cxcepted. A ſearch here is balf a guinea, for which you may peruſs 


en one ſubject a years 6 
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he top gold, enamelled with white. X. The curtana, or fword of mercy, which has 


nd temporal. XI. The golden ſpurs, and the armillas, which are bracelets for the- 


The Record Office conſiſis of three rooms, one above another, and a large round room, 


Ul 


- 
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intaglios, about 700. Seals, 268. Veſlcls, &c. of agate, jaſper, &c. S4. Antiqui 
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Bedford's, and Montague-houſe *, in Bloomſbury ; the two houfes lately 


erected by Mr. Tuffnell, in Cavendiſh-ſquare ; with a great | 
Others of the nobility and ntry. | : 1q 9 Yay gre 5 number of 


This great city is happily ſupplied with abundance of freſh water fn 
the Thames and the Now livers which 1s not only of ene he, 
vice to every family, but by means of fire plugs every where diſperſed, 

the keys of which are depoſited with the pariſh officers, the city is, in; 

2 meaſure, ſecured from the ſpreading of fire; for theſe plugs art 19 
— opened than there are vaſt quantities of water to ſupply the en. 

ines. | IF | 

This S of water has been attended with another advantage, it la 

_ gwen riſe to ſeveral companies, who inſure houſes and goods, om fire; 
an advantage that is not to be met with in any other nation on ear: 
the premium is ſmall +, and the recovery, in caſe of loſs, is eaſy and 
certain. Every one of theſe offices, keep a ſet of men in pay, who 20 
ready at all hours to give their aſſiſtance in caſe of fire and who are n 

all occaſions extremely bold, dexterous, and diligent ; but though 4 


a * 2 * 


® The Biitiſh Muſcum is depoſited in Montague-houſe. Sir Hans Stoane, bat, 
(who died in 1753) may not improperly be called the founder of the Britiſh Muſan; 
for its bring eſtabliſhed by parliament, was only in conſequence of his leaving by vi 
bes noble collection of natural hiſtory, his large library, and his numerous curioſitis, 
which coſt him 50,000 l. tothe uſe of the publie, on condition that the parliament woull 
pay 20. ooo l. to his executors. To this collection were added the Cottonian Hbrary, the 
Harleian manuſcripts, co. lected by the Oxford family, and purchaſed Hikewiſe by the ty 
parliament, and a collection of books. given by the late major Edwards. His late ns oh 
jelty, in conſideration of its great uſefulneſs, was graciouſly pleaſed to add thereto, te AW. 1 | 
royal libraries of books and manuſcripts collected by the ſeveral kings of England, ua 
The Sloanian collection conſiſts of an amazing number of curioſities; among vlid aul; 
are. the libiary, including books of drawings, manuſcripts, and prints, amounting wean: 
about 50, ooo volumes. Medals, coins, ancient and modern, 23,000, Cameos ad tic] 
t es, 1,125. Precious ſtones, agates, jaſper, &c. 2,256. Metals, minerals, orts, & ach 


2,725. Cryſtals, ſpars, &c. 1,864. Foſſils, flints, ſtones, 1,275. Earths, ſands, lan 6 
2,035. Bitumens, ſulphurs, ambers, &c. 399. Talcs, micz, &e., 388, Co critic 
ſpunoes, &c. 1,421. Teſtacea, or ſhells, &c. 5, 343. Echini, echinitæ, &e. 9 dirr 


Aſteriæi trochi, entrochi, &c 241. Cruſtacez, crabs, lobſters, &c. 363. Suk ener 
marine, ſtar-fiſhes, &c. 173. Fith, and their parts, &c. 1,558. Birds, and tb ten | 
par $, eggs. and neſts, of different ſpecies, 1,172. _ Quadrupeds, &c. 1,886. Vipe nod 
ſerpents, &c. 321. InſcQs, & c. 5,439. Vegetables, 12. 506. Hortus ſiccus, or 1800 
lumes of drhd plants, 3:4. Humani, as calculi, anatomical-preparations, 756. mwerſ, 


ccllaneous things, natural, 2,098. Mathematical inſtruments, 35. A catalogue of reign, 
the above is written in a number of large volumes. SES me ar 
+ The terms of inſurance are ag foliows, viz. every perſon inſuring, ſhall pay | e bi 

for every 100 l. inſured on goods, jncloſcd in brick or ſtone — 29 : b 
If half hazardous, as to fituation, ar kind of goods — * | my 
If hazardous J½ I non On, — 4 the 
If hazardous, and helf hazardous — — — — 5 e riche 
It h-zardous, and hazardous — — — — l The p 
For every 1001. inſured on goods, incloſed in part brick, and part timber — * ery m 
If half hazardous, as to ſituation, or kind of goods — . 3 
If hazardous — — — J 5 * 1 
If h-zardous, and half hazardous — — —. — — e a ri 
If hazardouꝭ and hazardous — —_ _ — = ] able and 
For every vo |. inſuted on goods, incloſed in timber — — png 3 ble taſk 
Is half hazardous, as to ſituation, or kind of goods ' — — 2 N F conſide 

If hazardons *. — — — — 8 | eriver 

If hazardous, and half hazardous WP. _ — 3 
If hazardous, and hazardoi se 25 — 7 riea 
The premium is double upon any ſum between one and two thouand, iced the 


between two aad three thouſand pounds. 
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\eir labours ſhould prove unſucceſsful, the perſon who ſuffers?by this 
jevouring element, has the comfort that muſt ariſe from a certainty of 
eing paid the value (upon oath) of what he has inſureed. 
If the uſe and advantage of public magnificence is conſidered as a na- 
ional concern, it will be found to be of the utmoſt conſequence, in pro- 

poting the welfare of ,mankind, as that atpegtion to it, which encou- . 
gement will produce, muſt neceſſarily ſtimulthe powers of invention 
ad ingenuity, and of courſe create employutlit. for great numbers of 
ifts, who, excluſiye of the reward of the Y 


Pilities, cannot fail of. 


king out many things which will do honouxto themſelves, and to their 
on buntry. This conſideration alone, is withopt,Ypubt highly worthy of 4 
1. WWommercial people; it is this which gives th > preference to one country, 
1 compariſon with another, and it is this which diſtinguiſhes the genius 
10 a people, in the moſt ſtriking manner. NE. Fa 15 
on Before the conflagration in 1666, Londom{which like moſt other great 
tes had ariſen from ſmall beginnings) waStotally inelegant, inconve- 
- ient, and unhealthy ; of which latter misfogtune, many melancholy proofs. 
bat, e authenticated in hiſtory, and which, Without doubt, proceeded from 
un; WW: narrowneſs of the ſtreets, and the unaccountable projections of the 
bu buildings, that confined the putrid air, 4nd joined with other circum- 


ances, ſuch as the waut of water, rendered the city ſcarce ever free from 
ſtilential devaſtation. The fire which conſumed the greateſt part of the 
ity, dreadful as it was to the inhabitants at that time, was productive of 
ſequences, which made ample amends for the loſſes ſuſtained by indi- 
duals; a new city aroſe on the: ruins of the old; but, though more 


oi egular, open, convenient, and healthful than the former, yet by no 
ing u eans anſwered to the characters of magnificence or elegance, in ſome 
s rticulars, as ſhall be hereafter mentioned, and it is ever to be lamented - 
ch was the infatuation of thoſe times) that the elegant and uſeful 
6 > Tc and 


lan of the great Sir hoe” a Wren was totally 
criliced to the mean and ſelfiſh views of private property; views which 
irreparable injury to the citizens themſelves, and to the nation in 


a A reral; for had that great archite&'s plan been followed, what has 
2 een been aſſerted, muſt have been the reſult, the metropolis of this 
4 ngdom would inconteſtably have been the moſt beautiful city in the 


ninerſe, and of conſequence muſt, from the prodigious reſort of 
reigners of diſtinction and taſte who would have viſited it, have be- 
me an inexhauſtible fund of riches to this nation. But as the deplor- 
ble blindneſs of that age has deprived us of ſo valuable an acquiſition, 
is become abſolutely neceſſary that ſome efforts ihould be made to ren- 
7 the preſent plan in a greater degree anſwerable to the character o 
le richeſt and moſt powerful people in the world. : . 
The plan of London in its preſent ſtate, will in many inſtances appear, 
ery moderate judges, to be as in judicious a diſpoſition, as can poſſibl 

F conceived for a city of trade and commerce, on the borders of ſo 
ble a river as the Thames. The wharfs and quays on its banks are deſpi- 
able and inconvenient beyond conception. Let any one who has a tole- 
ble taſte, and ſome idea of public utility, give himſelf the trouble, 
conſidering the ſtate of the buildings, quay, and wharfs, on both ſides 
river Thames, from Chelſea to Blackwall, on the one hand, and from 
atterſea to Greenwich on the other, and he will be immediately con- 
iced that there is not one convenient, well-regulated ſpot (as the Paild- 

$ thereon are at preſent W either for buſmeſs or rr 
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that whole extent. After he has confidered the ftate of the banks of thx 
river, he may continue his obſervation upon the interior parts of the tow 
and naturally turn his eyes upon thoſe uſeful places to the trading parts 
the world, Wapping, Rotherhithe, and Southwark, all contiguous to the 
Thames, and all entirely deſtitute of that uſeful regularity, convenience 
and utility, ſo very defirable' in commercial-eities. The obſerver may 
from hence direct his view to Tower-hill, the Cuſtom-houſe, Thames 
ſtreet, Watling-ftreet, and the paſſages to London-bridge ; thenceto the 
miſerably contrived avenues into Spital-felds,, Whitechapel, and Moc. 
fields. He may conſider the ſituation of St. Paul's, and other churches, 
that of the Monument, the Companies halls, and other public building, 
that are thruſt up in corners, and placed in fuch a manner as muſt ten 
every foreigner to believe that they were deſigned to be concealed, The 
obſerver may next take in all thoſe wretched parts which he will find a 
both Aides the Fleet-market; neceſſity will oblige him to proceed in» 
Smithfield, for the fake of breathing a freſher air; and when he has conh- 
dered a ſpot, capable of the greateſt advantages, but deſtitute of any, be 
may plunge into the deplorable avenues and horrid paſſages in that neigh. 
bourhood. He may thence proceed to Baldwin's Gardens, through the 
ruins of which if he eſcapes without hurt, he may reach Gray*s-Inn-lane; 
which, though one of the principal avenues to this metropolis, is dei 
cable beyond conception. From thence he may travel into Holben, 
where the firſt object that preſents itſelf to view, is Middle-row, a nu: 
ſance univerſally deteſted, but ſuffered to remain a public diſgrace to th 
fineſt ſtreet in London. He may fcramble on with ſome ſatisfaRion, until 
he arrives at Broad St. Giles's, where, if he can bear to ſee a fine ſity 
ation covered with rainous buildings, and inhabited by the moſt depl 
rable objects that human nature can furniſh, he may viſit the envitor 
From hence he may proceed allong Oxford-ſtreet, and ſtriking into theto 
on which hand he pleaſes, he will obſerve the fineſt ſituation covered mt 
a —— of deformity, that has been obtruded on the public, for un 
of a general, well- regulated, limited plan, which ſhould have been e 
forced by commiſſioners appointed by authority, men of ſound judgment 
| taſte, and activity; had that happily been the caſe, all the glaring abſy 
dities, which are perpetually ſtaring in the faces, and inſulting the iu 
ſtandings of perſons of ſcience and taſte, would never have had exiſtend 
But private property, and pitiful, mean undertakings, ſuited to the cap 
cities of the projectors, have taken place of that regularity and elegand 
which a general plan would have produced; and nothing in theſe pa 
ſeems to have been conſidered: for twenty years paſt, but the intereſt 
few taſtleſs builders, who have entered into a combination, with! 
other view than fleecing the public, and of extending and diſtorting t 
town, till they have rendered it completely ridiculous. From hence i 
obſerver, in his road to the city of Weſtminſter, may have a glance at 
James's, the reſidence of the moſt powerful and reſpectable monarch in 
univerſe: a prince, who is himſelf a lover of the arts, and under wi 
happy auſpices artiſts of real merit and ingenuity can never doubt 
öbtaining patronage and encouragement. The obſerver will not be bel 
ſatisfied when he has reached Weſtminſter, when ke conſiders what nig 
have been done, and how little has been done, when fo fine an 0p! 
- runity preſented itſelf. From Weſtminſter-bridge he may conduct hu 
* - ſelf into St. George's Fields; one of the few ſpots about London vi 
has not yet fallen a ſacrifice to the depraved taſte of modern duile 
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here he may indulge himſelf with the contemplation of what advantageous. 
things may yet be done for this hitherto negleted metropolis. 
Such was the inconvenient and very difagreeable A ee. of London, 
d late as the middle of the e century, when this great emporium 
and its beautiful river again began to engage the attention of the legifla- 
ture, who, fince the acceſſion of his ent majeſty eſpecially, ſeem diſ- 
woſed to countenance any propoſal that has a tendency to reſcue both 
tom theſe inconveniences, as well as a thouſand abſurdities which hurt 
the eye of every judicious obſerver. Be | + Ho 5 

It may appear paradexical, that ſo many citizens of London, who ſpare 
o colt in ornamenting their country villas, ſhould ſeem to poſſeſs a here- 
litary ſpirit of oppoſition to whatever has the appearance of improving 
je capital. They haue uniformly perſevered, from the days of Sir Chri- 
opher Wren. to the preſent time, in refifting every attempt of ggverm- 
nent, though manifeſtly tending to elegance and to conveniency. They 
xclaimed againſt the very neceſſary ſtructure of Weſtminſter-bridge, 
jough the expence was to be defrayed by the public; with the ſame 111- 
udged and indecent vehemence a confiderable body of the livery de- 
xed againſt that at Blackfriars, and their unaccountable oppoſition to 
e Adelphi (by which the river is greatly benefited) loſt the city an 
mual revenue amounting to ſame hundred pounds. They alleged that 
dieſe ſtructures would ruin the navigation of the river. The parliament 
kw matters in a different light, and experience ſhews them to have been 
ore competent judges, To a difintereſted by-ſtander, it is curious to 
bſerve how mankind ſuffer themſelves to be governed by prejudices 
While the rulers of the city were thus wrangling with the repreſentatives 
the nation, againſt erections which do honour to our age and country, 
hey ſet no bounds to their expence upon London bridge, an injudicious 
othic fabric, which from the narrowneſs of its arches, proves a real 
btruſtion to navigation, beſides the loſs of lives and of goods in paſling 
current at certain periods of the tide more dangeraus than a voyage to 
engal or China. They are now convinced, that herein they alſo ated - 
ke men unwilling to be guided by the dictates of reaſon or ſound policy; 
[other capital ſum is loſt to the eity, and the bridge muſt unavoidably 
rebuilt from the foundation. | EX Ss! | 
From theſe, and ſimilar facts mentioned elſewhere reſpecting Edin- 
gh, it would appear that the majority of citizens, however refoettable 
their private characters, or in a mercantile capacity, are not the moſt 
foper perſons for ſtriking out, or conducting national undertakings ; 
it is extremely obvious, that the few public edifices of the preſent 
je, though indiſpenſably neceſſary, have been forced upon the metro- 
lis by the wiſdom. of the legiſlature, and to that great body the pub- 
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ing muſt look for ſuch regulations, and ſuch works of utility as their ſu- 
nec or taſte and judgment ſhall deem expedientt. Ze 

e at It has already been obſerved what may yet be done upon the oppoſite 
ch 10 re; and on the London fide alſo, Nature, aided by a combination of 
; u y circumſtances, ſeems to invite our attention to ornament and to 
— ath, Here, in the center of the town, and upon the banks of the 


leſt river in Europe, was a chain of inelegant, ruinous houſes, known 


at mi [the names of Durham Yard, the Savoy, and Somerſet Houſe, hitherto 
wt e hams, and diſgrace of the capital: The firſt, heir g private proper- 


engaged the notice of the ingenious Adams, who opened the way to 
dece of icenery, which no city in Europe can equal. On the ſcite cf 
. | 5 3 | Durham 
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Durham Yard was raiſed upon arches, the pile of the Adelphi, ee. 
| brated for its enchanting proſpect, the utility of its wharfs, and its ſub. 
terraneous apartments anſwering a variety of purpoſes of general bene. 
fit. Contiguous to the Adelphi ſtands the Savoy, the 2 of 

re 


government, hitherto a nuiſance, but of late rendered more ſo by n 
accidental fire; and, adjoining to the Savoy, towards the Temple, fool | 
Somerſet Houſe, where, being the property of government allo, a ny i 
pile of buildings for public offices is begun; but it is much to be lament. 
ed, that, notwithſtanding the very liberal contributions of the public 
government. ſhould be ſo circumſcribed in its finances: as to raiſe cor. c 
| tracted edifices, inſtead of thoſe noble fabrics which become the dignity WW " 
of the Britiſh empire, and which would ultimately refund the nation by f 
drawing a greater number of ſtrangers to admire the artificial, as well y » 
the natural beauties of this happy iſland, | Fay, f 
A diſtinguiſhed orator, equally celebrated for his ideas on the ſubling k 
and beautiful, in vain declaimed againſt the confined plan of theſe i. e 
tended erections. There was not money in the Treaſury ſuitable to li .. 
enlarged ſcale, and the wealthieſt nation in the univerſe gives way, i pr 
ſublime magnificence, to the numerous edifices of ancient and mom ed 
times, If we except the cathedral of St. Paul's, and the two bridge 5 
what is there in London comparable to the ſuperb remains of antiquiy pa 
in Aſia, Greece, Italy, and Rome! And what are our London palace 7 
or the brick walls of our nobility, compared to Verſailles, the Eſcuri r 
and other ſtructures of neighbouring nations, who ſeem to vie with 6: fay 
other in alluring travellers to their reſpective countries. Such are ti has 
misfortunes of our iſland ; an extenſive and powerful empire, renown Bo. 
throughout the globe for the variety of its commerce, and the reſource Taj 
of its wealth, yet ſtrangers to the magnificent, and ſcarcely upon a fo the 
| Ing with the electorate of Brandenburg, or the petty ſtates of mode ba 
_ 3 : 3 8 maj 
0 While we lament theſe negative diſadvantages to the metropolis, 1 9 1 
muſt at the ſame time acknowledge, that a ſpirit of improvement {el The 
more univerſal amongſt all degrees of people; and the preſent age, and 
not diſtinguiſhable for whatever is great and noble in architecture, wil king 
leaſt have a juſt claim to a neat ſimplicity, being a medium between ai, gran 
London was, and what it might be. The very elegant and neceſa 1c. 
method of paving and enlightening the ſtreets is felt in the n N 
_ ſenſible manner, by all ranks and degrees of people, The wa gonz 
are continued for ſeveral miles around upon the ſame model; and orer 
e iſive of lamps regularly placed on each fide, at ſhort diſtances, J dine 
rendered more ſecure by watchmen ſtationed within a call of each o tunes 
Nothing car appear more brilliant than thoſe lights when viewed . vitne 
d tance, eſpecially where the roads run acroſs ; and even the prin of an 
ſtreets, ſuch as Pall Mall, New Bond-ftreet, Oxford-ſtreet, &c. nr vj 
an idea of elegance and magnificence, Upon the whole, there ne But 
was, in any age or country; a public ſcheme adopted which reflects cellen 
glory upon government, or does greater honour to the perſon who 0 
- nally propoſed and ſupported it. ; 1 
Amongſt the liſt of improvements worthy notice, may be include — 
Six Clerks Office, in Chancery- lane, and that very ſubſtantial : 
the Old Bailey, which does honour to a people celebrated for ers 3 Th 
lineſs, and for their humanity, Here the unfortunate debtor W! CE 
longer be annoyed by the dreadful rattle of chains, or by wy altha ; 


* * * 
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Forrid ſounds iſſuing from the lips of thoſe. wretched beings, who ſet 
defidnce to all laws divine and human; and here alſo the offender, whole 
crime is not capital, may enjoy all the benefits of a free open air. 15 
Foreigners . puzzled. to account how it happens that the 

monarchs of the richeſt nation in Europe ſhould be fo indifferently lodged, 
eſpecially as Charles I. whoſe finances were but low, compared to ſome 
of his ſucceſſors, had he lived. undiſtarbed, would more than probably 


have completed the auguſt plan which Inigo Jones drew for a royal palace, 
Its and which would have been every way ſuitable to an Engliſh monarch's 
it lignity. The truth is, his ſon Charles II. though he had a fine taſte | 
* for architecture, diſſipatęd his revenues upon his pleaſures. The reign of 
ity nis brother was too ſhort for fuch an undertaking. Perpetual wars dur- 
by ing the reigns of king William and queen Anne, left the parliament no 
| vB rnoney to ſpare for a palace. The two ſucceeding monarchs were indif- 


ferent as to ſuch a piece of grandeur in England ; and though ſeveral 


nd ſchemes were drawn up for that purpoſe, yet they came to nothing, 
hs eſpecially as three millions of money were neceſlary for carrying it into 
WW erecution. We have, however, every thing to expect in the reign of a 


„1 prince, whoſe love of architecture and the fine arts has not been exceed- 
ed by any of his predeceſſors. 1 . 
Windſor caſtle is the only fabric that deſerves the name of a royal 
ace in England; and that chiefly through its beautiful and command- 
aces ing ſituation ; which, with the form of its conſtruction, rendered it, be- 
fore the introduction of artillery, impregnable. Hampton-Court was the 
favourite reſidence of king William. It is built in the Dutch taſte, and 
et has ſome good apartments, and like Windſor, lies near the Thames. 
GS Both theſe places hays ſome good pictures; but nothing equal to the 
ure magnificent collection made by Charles I. and diſſipated in the time of 
| 100 the civil wars. The cartoons of Raphael, which, r deſign and ex- 
preſſion, are reckoned 3 of painting, have by his preſent 
majeſty been removed from the gallery built for them at Hampton Court, 
to tae queen's palace, formerly Buckingham houſe, in St. James's Park. 
The Ar of St. James's is commodious, but has the air of a convent; 
and that of Kenſington, which was purchaſed from the Finch family by 
g king William, is remarkable only for its gardens, which are laid out in a 
0 VS grand taſte. Other houſes, though belonging to the king, are far from 


deſerving the name of royal *. 


e Mi Next to theſe, if not ſuperior, in magnificence and expenſive decora- 
e wi tions, are many private ſeats in the neighbourhood of London, and all 
over the kingdom, wherein the amazing opulence of the Engliſh nation 
ces, TH thines forth in its fulleſt point of view. Herein alſo the princely for- 
h otht tunes of the nobility are made ſubſervient to the fineſt claſſical 'taſte ; 
ved e vitneſs the ſeats of carl Temple and earl Pembroke, where more remains 
= of in are to be found than are in the poſſeſſion of any ſubject in the 
: world, | ” : 
re ne But thoſe capital houſes of the Engliſh nobility and gentry have an ex- 
ects n ccllency Lifiin& from what is to be 1 h 1 any cher part of the 


ho 0 P4 : globe, 
luded 8 3 | | : 3 | 
jeir cl * The ſituations that have been deemed the moſt eligib'e for a town and eoun'ry re- 
r Wi lebe, are Hyde Part, and Richmond Park near Pererham. A palace in the laſt 
the 0 mentioned place, if ex. cuted upon a liberal plan, would at once aſtoniſh the beholder with 


ko Al chat i, great and noble iu nature and ait. ia 
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_ globe, which. is, that all of them are complete without and within, alt the 
apartments and members being ſuitable to each other, both in con. 
ſtruction and furniture, and all kept in the higheſt preſervation. It oſten 
happens, that the houſe, however elegant and coſtly, is not the prin. 
cipall object of the feat, Which confifts in its hortulane and rural Ks. 
rations. Viſtas, opening landſcapes, temples, all of them the reſult 
of that enchanting art of imitating nature, and uniting beauty wich 
magnificence. Of. which the following are the moſt diltinguiſhed, 'viz, 

he earl of Pembroke's, at Wilton, in Wiltſhire, 

Lord Clifford's, King's-Weſton, Gloceſterſhire. 
Duke of Beauforf's, Vadiingron-Mngas, ditto. 
Earl Spencer's, Winibſeton, Surty. 

Sir Gregory Page's, Blackheath, Kent. 

| Earl Tilney's, Epping foreſt, Elfex. 

Duke of Grafton's, Euſton Hall, Suffolk. 

Earl of Orford's, Houghton, Norfolk. 3 
Duke of Marlborough's, Blenheim, Oxfordſhire, 
Earlof Litchfield's, Ditchley, ditto. _ 

Earl Temple's, Stowe, Buckinghamſhire, 

Earl of Bute's, Luton-Hoo, Bedfordſhire... 
Earl of Winchelſea's, Okeham, Rutlandſhire. 

Earl of Stafford's, Broughton, Northatnptonſhire. 
Earl of Pomfret*s, Eaſton, ditto. | 
Earl Spencer's, Althorp, ditto, 

Earl of Exeter's, Stamford, ditto. 


Duke of Norfolk's, Workſop, Nottingamſhire. : 
Duke of Devonſhite's, Chatſworth, Derbyſhire. 1 
Lord Scarſdale's, near Derby. | t 
Studley Park, Yorkſhire, F | 
Earl of Carliſle's, at Caſtle-Howard, ditto 5 py 
Duke of Northumberland's, at Alnwick, Northumberland. i 
It cannot be expected that I ſhould here enter into a detail of the chief th 
towns of England; which, to ſay the truth, have little beſides their 1 
commerce, and the conveniency of their ſituation, to recommend them, | 
though ſome of them have noble public buildings and bridges. Brit in 
is thought to be the largeſt _ in the Britiſh dominions, after London 5 
and Dublin, and to contain about 100,000 inhabitants. No nation in did 
the world can ſhew ſuch dock-yards, and all conveniencies for the con. fall 
ſtruction and repairs of the royal navy, as Portſmouth (the moſt regulz ſhi 
fortification in England), Plymouth, Chatham, Woolwich, and Deptford . 
The royal Hoſpital at Greenwich for ſuperannuated ſeamen, is ſcarceh of 7 
exceeded by any royal palace for its magnificence and 55 8 7 In ſhort, the 
every town in England is noted for ſome particular production or mani 


facture, to which its buildings and appearance are generally fitted; and Ro 
though England contains many excellent and commodious ſea-ports, "By - -| 
all of them have an immediate connection with London, which is the . 
common centre of national commerce. | | : a 

Commerce AND MANUFACTURES.] This article is ſo copious, n Fo 
has been ſo well diſcuſſed in former publications, many of Which a 


1-0 Bags oy 
maſter- pieces in their kind, that the reader, I hope, will not expect chat! Abe 
ſhould enter into minutiæ. It is well known that commerce and manu 1 wk 
tures have raiſed the Englith to be at this day the firſt and moſt power by th 

eople in the world. Hiſtorical reviews, on this head, would be wow Whoſ 
| 87 ſuſtictent then to ſay, that it was not till the reign of Eliza 3 p 
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that England began to feel her true weight in the ſeale of commerce. 
She planned ſome ſattlements in Ametica, particularly Virginia, but left 
the expence attending them to be defrayed by her ſubjects; and indeed 
ſhe was too parſimonious to carry her own notions of trade into execution. 
James I. entered upon great and benefleial ſchemes for the Englith trade. 
The Eaſt- India company owes to him their ſucceſs and exiſtence, and the 
Britiſh America faw her moſt flouriftiing colonies riſe under him and his 
_ The ſpirit of commerce went Hand in hand with that of liberty, 
and their gradations have terminated in che pfeſent glorious ſtate of the. 
nation. It is not within my deſign to follow commerce through all her. 
fluctuations and ſtates, This would be an idle attempt, and it has already 
taken up large volumes. The nature of a geographical work, requires 
only a repreſentation of the preſent ſtate of commerce in every country; 
a in this light I flatter myſelf that I hall be able to treat of it with more 
precifion than former writers upon the fame ſubject, - 

The preſent ſyſtem of Engli litics may properly be ſaid to have 
taken riſe in the reign of queen Elizabeth. At this time the proteſtant 
religion was eſtabliſhed, which naturally allied us to the reformed ſtates, 
and made all the Popiſh powers our enemies. F 7 229765 

We began in the ſame reign to extend our trade, by which it became 
neceſſary for us alſo to watch the commetcial progreſs of our neighbours z 
and, if not to incommode and obſtruct their Falk; to hinder them from 
impairing ours, 2 1 | EM TRE ets : 204 
We then likewiſe ſettled colonies in America, which was become the 
great ſcene of European ambition; for, ſeeing with what treaſures the 
Spaniards were annually enriched from Mexico and Peru, every nation 
imagined, that an American conqueſt or ptantation would certainly fill 


z 


the mother- country with gold and ſilver. 5 
The diſcoveries of new regions, which were then every day made, the 
profit of remote traffic, and the neceſſity of long voyages, produced, in 2 
few years, a great multiplication of ſhipping. The ſea was conſidered as 
the wealthy element; and, by degrees, a new kind of ſovereignty aroſe, 
called noval Uominion, oY ICE 7 TY 
As the chief trade, of Europe, ſo the chief maritime power was at firſt 
in the hands of the Portugueſe and Spaniards, who, by a compact, to 
which the conſent of other princes was not aſked, had divided the newly 
diſcovered countries between them; but the crown of Portugal having 
fallen to the king of Spain, or being ſeized by him, he was maſter of the 
ſhips of the two nations, with which he kept all the coaſts of Europe in 
alarm, till the Armada, he had raiſed at a vaſt expence for the conqueſt 
of England, was deſtroyed ; which put a ſtop, and almoſt an end, to 
the naval power of the Spaniards, — IS HARR 
At this time the Dutch, who were oppreſſed by the Spaniards, and 
feared yet greater evils than they felt, reſolved no loriger to endure the 
inſolence of their maſters ; they therefore revolted ; and after a ſtruggle, 
in which they were aſſiſted by the money and forces of Elizabeth, erected 
an independent and powerful common wealth g 
When the inhabitants of the Low-Countries had formed their ſyſtem of | 
government, and ſome remiſſion of the war gave them leiſure to form 
Khemes of future proſperity, they eaſily perceived that as their territories 
were narrow, and their numbers ſmall, they could preſerve themſelves only 
by that power, which is the conſequence of wealth; and that, by a people 
Whoſe country produced ogly the neceſſaries of life, wealth was not to — 
| | 1 acquired 
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acquired but from foreign dominions; and by the tranſportation of the 
products of one country into another. | „ 


the balance of Europe. Of this great ſcheme he lived not to ſee the 
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. diſpoſed them to eonſider themſelves as maſters of the deſtiny of their 


ſix times that number. In thoſe days, we had not only our naval ftores 


things came from France. Portugal furniſhed ns with ſugars; all the 
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From this neceſſity, thus juſtly eftimated, aroſe a plan of commerce. 
which was for many years proſecuted with an induſtry and ſucceſs, per- 
haps never ſeen in the world before; and by which the poor tenants of 
mud- wal led villages and impaſſable bogs, erected themſelves into high and 
mighty ſtates, who ſet the greateſt monarchs at deſiance, whoſe alliance 
was courted by the proudeſt, and whoſe power was dreaded by the fierceſt 
nations. By the eſfabliſhment of this ſtate, there aroſe to England a new 
ally, and a newrivalll. F 

At this time, which ſeems to be the period deſtined for the change of 
the face of Europe, France began firſt to riſe into power, and from de- 
fending her own provinces with difficulty and fluctuating ſucceſs, to 
threaten her neighbours with incroachments and devaſtations. Henry IV, 
having after a long ſtruggle, obtained the crown, found it eaſy to govern 
nobles, exhauſted and wearied, by a long civil war; and having compoſed 
the difputes between the Proteſtants and Papiſts, ſo as to obtain, at leaf, 
a truce for both parties, was at leiſure to accumulate treaſure, and raiſe 
forces which he propoſed to have employed in a deſign of ſettling for ever 


vanity, or feel the diſappointment; for he was murdered in the midſt of 

his mighty preparations. 5 ; 5 
The French, however, were in this reign taught to know their own 

power; and the great deſigns of a king, whoſe wiſdom they had ſo long 


experienced, even though they were not brought to actual experiment, 


neigbours ; and from that time he that ſhall nicely examine their ſchemes 
and conduct, will find that they began to take an air of ſuperiority, tg 
which they had nover pretended before; and that they have been always 
employed more or leſs openly upon ſchemes of dominion, though with 
frequent iaterruptions from domeſtic troubles, SEE 8 
When queen Elizabeth entered upon the government, the cuſtoms pro- 
duced only 36,0001. a year; at the Reſtoration, they were let to fm 
for 400;000 l. and 2 conſiderably above double that ſum before 
the revolution. The people of London, before we had. any plantations, 
and but very little trade, were computed at about 100,000 ; at the death 
of queen Elizabeth, they were increaſed to 150, ooo, and are now above 


but our ſhips from our neighbours, Germany furniſhed us with all things 
made of metal, even to nails; wine, paper, linen, and a thouſand other 


roduce of America was poured upon us from Spain; and the Venetians 
and Genoeſe retailed to usthe commodities of the Eaſt-Indies at their own 
price. In ſhort, the legal intereſt of money was 12 per cent. and the 
common price of our land ten or twelve years rank" We may add, 


that our manufactures were few, and thoſe but indifferent; the numberof | 
Engliſh merchants very ſmall, and our ſhipping much inferior to what 4 

now belong to our American colonies. | 5 | 
Such was the ſtate of our trade when this great princefs came to the k 
throne; but as we have already obſerved, the limits of our undertaking "4 
do not permit us to give a detail of the 2 progreſs of commerce ſince 0. 
that reign, we flatter ourſelves that the Britiſh reader will not be di. 4 
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pleaſed with the following view of our extenſive trade, at preſent car- 
ried on through the various nations of the globe. '' . 

Great-Britain is, of all other countries, the moſt proper for trade; as 
well from its fituation as an ifland, as from the freedom and excellency - 
of its conſtitution, and from its natural products and conſiderable mann< -- 
factures. For ww eas our Tountry produces many of the moſt ſab- 
ſtantial and neceſſary commodities, as butter, cheeſe, corn, cattle, wool, + 
iron, lead, tin, Copper, leather, copperas, pitcoal, allum, ſaffron, &c. 
Our corn ſometimes preſerves other countries from ſtarving. Our horſes 
are the moſt ſerviceable in the world, and highly valued by all nations, 
for their hardineſs, beauty, and ſtrength. With beef, mutton, pork, poul- 
try, biſcuit, we victual not only our own fleets, but many foreigners that 
come and go. Our iron we export manufactured in great guns, car- 
caſſes, bombs, &c. Prodigious, and almoſt incredible, is the value like- 
wiſe of other goods from hence exported ; viz. hops, flax, hemp, hats, 


ſhoes, houſhold-ſtuff, ale, beer, red herrings, pilchards, ſalmon, oyſters, 
ſaffron, liquorice, watches, ribbands, toys, &c. fc 1 
here is ſcarce a manufacture in Europe, but what is brought to great 
perfection in England; and therefore it is perfectly unneceſſary to enu- 
merate them all. The woollen manufacture is the moſt conſiderable, and 
exceeds in goodneſs and quantity that of any other nation. Hard-ware is. 

another capital article ; locks, edge-tools, guns, ſwords, and other arms, 
exceed any thing of the kind; houſhold utenſils of braſs, iron and pew» 
ter, alſo are very great articles; our clocks and watches are in very great 
eſteem. There are but few manufaQures we are defective in. In thoſe 
of lace and paper we do, not ſeem to excel; but we import much more 
than we ſhould, if the duty on Britiſh paper were taken off. As to fo- 
reign _ the woollen manufacture is ſtill the great foundation and ſup- 

port of it. | ON 


* 2 


Our American colonies are the objects that naturally firſt preſent them- 
ſelves for our diſcuflion, and they may be divided into two claſſes, our 
poſſeſſions on the continent, and thoſe in the iſlands, which gounder the 
name of the Weſt Indies. 3 „ 
I hall rank the Engliſh poſſeſſions in North-America, under the heads 

of the following colonies, viz. Hudſon's. Bay, Labrador, Newfoundland, 

Canada, Nova-Scotia, New England, (including Maſſachuſet's Bay, 

Rhode-Iſland, Connecticut, and New-Hampſhire, originally one colony, 

and though now under ſeparate juriſdictions, are ſtill conſidered as fack) 

New York, New erſey, Penſylvania, Virginia, and Maryland, North- 

Carolina, South-Carolina, Georgia, Eaft and Welt Florida. The chief 

commodities exported from Great Britain to thoſe colonies, are wrought . 

iron, ſteel, copper, pewter, lead, and braſs, cordage, hemp, ſail-cloth, 
mip-chandlery, painters colours, millinery, hoſiery, haberdaſhery, gloves, 

hats, broad cloths, ſtuffs, flannels, Colcheſter bays, long ell filks, gold 
and filver lace, Mancheſter goods, Britiſh, foreign, and Iriſh linens, 
earthen wares, grind-ſtones, Birmingham, and Sheffield wares, toys, ſad- 
dlery, cabinet wares, feeds, cheeſe, ſtrong beer, ſmoking pipes, ſnuffs, 
the ines, ſpirits, and drugs, Eaſt India goods, books, paper, leather, be- 
fides many other articles, according to the different wants and exigencies 

of the different colonies, impoſſible to be enumerated here, 
The com modi ies exported from America to Great-Britain, and other 
aled Wi markets. are tcb_cco, rice, flour, biſcuit, wheat, beans, peas, oats, 
Indian corn, and gther grain; honey, apples, cyder, and onions r 
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ſugars, rum, cotton, logwood, cocoa, coffee, 


beef, pork, hams, bacon, veniſon, tongues, butter and cheeſe, prod. 
gious quantities of cod, mackarel, and other fiſh, and fiſn oil; furs and 
fzins of wild beaſts, ſuch as bear, beaver, otter, fox, deer, and racoon, 
horſes, and live- ſtock; timber planks, . maſts, boards, ſtaves, ſhingles, 
pitch, tar, and turpentine; ſhips built for ſale; flax, flax-ſeed, and cot. 


” 


ton; indigo, pot aſh, bees-wax, tallow, copper ore, and iron in bars, 


and in pigs ;, belides many other commodities — to the climes and 
foil of different provinces. As to thoſe, which have been acquired by the 
laſt general peace, they are certainly very improvable, nor can we fi 


-—_ ' 


any judgment of them, in their preſent infantine unſettled ſtate. It does 


not enter within my deſign, nor indeed does it fall in with my ſubject, to 
reeapitulate the differenccs that lately ſubſiſted between thoſe colonies and 


tween. them, as it exiſted when thoſe-differences took place, marking at 
the ſame time the commercial ſtrength and ſhippipg of the colonies, 


Gi es. 


Weſt ditie | 10 120 


925 


ands, conſiſts chiefly in 
imento, ginger, indigo 
materials for dyers, mahogany, and manchineel planks, | 4 and.pre- 
ſerves ; for theſe the exports from England are oſnaburgs, a coarſe kind 
of linen, with which the Weſt Indians now clothe their flaves ; linen of 


all ſorts, with broad cloth, and kerſies, for the planters, their overſeers, 
and families; filks and ſtuffs for their ladies and houſhold ſervants ; red 


caps for their ſlaves of both ſexes; ſtockings and ſhoes of all ſorts ; gloves 


and hats; millinery ware, and perukes; laces for linen, woollen, and 


4 | flk ; 


their mother country. It is ſufficient if I exhibit a ſtate of the trade be: 


Ships. Seamen. Fx ports from Exporls from 
ä 5 | 1 Orcat Britain, the Colonies, 
Hudſon's Bay 4 130 LI. 16,000 L 29.340 
Labrador, Ameri } „5 "a 29 
can veſſels 120 ; 4 5 49:059 
foundland bro $22) PR | 
n e 373,000, pig 
Canada | . 34 - 400 106, ooo 105, co 
ova Scotia 6 8 26, co 38,000 
lew England 955 352 „oo 70,50 
Rhade Ifland, | IF a 35 ; tet 5 ack 
Connecticut, and F 6 12,000 114,509 
New Hampfhire n , Rn „FFV 
New York | 30 310 8 326, c 
ee d a 3 * 3 390 SI coo 705, co 
2 oy 3360 3.960 855, o - 1,040,000 
North Carolina 140 - 1, 680 | 3565, ooo 395,666 
South Ca: olina 34 4598 Fe 18, ooo 683, 30 
Georgia 24 240 49, co 741200 
Eaft Florida 2 24 7,000 | 
9 5,000 63,000 
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filk ; ſtrong beer, pale beer, pickles, candles, bukter, and cheeſe ; iron 
ware, as ſaws, files, axes, hatchets, chiſſels, adzes, hoes, mattocks, 
gouges, planes, augres, nails; lead, powder, and ſhot; braſs, and ; 
per wares; toys, coals, and pantiles; cabinet wares, ſnuffs, and in 
general whatever is raiſed or manufactured in Great Britain; alſo — — 


from Africa, and all forts of India goods. Formerly the Engliſh Weſt 
India iſlands, ſent home large quantities of money in, ſpecie, which they 
got upon the balance of trade with the French, Spaniards, and Portu- 
gueſe. We cannot, however, ſpeak with any precifion, as to che par- 
ticulars of the trade between the Englith Weſt Indies and the mother- 
country, though undoubtedly it is highly for the benefit of the latter, 
becauſe of the ceſſions made of the new iſlands there by the late peace, 
which, when fully peopled, muſt have a very ſenſible influence upon the 
former ſyſtem of commerce in thoſe parts, as I ſhall have occaſion to 
obſerve in its proper place. | + 

The trade of England to the Eaft-Indies conſtitutes one of the moſt 
ſtupendous, political, as well as commercial machines, that is to be met 
with in hiſtory. The trade itſelf is excluſive, and lodged in a company, 
which has a temporary monopoly of it, in conſideration of money 
advanced to the government. Without entering into the hiſtory of the 


Eaſt-India trade within theſe twenty years paſt, and the — 
concerns in that country, it is ſuffictent to ſay, that beſides their ſettle- 


ments on the coaſt of India, which they enjoy under proper reſtrictions 
by act of parliament, they have, through the various internal revolutions 
which have happened at Indoſtan, acquired fuch territorial poſſeſſions, as 
render them the moſt formidable commercial republic (for ſo it may 
be called in its preſent ſituation) that has been known in the world, ſinee 
the demolition of Carthage. Their revenues are only known, and that 
but imperfectly, to the directors of the company, who are choſen 
annually by the proprietors of the ſtock; but it has been conjectured, 
that they amount annually to above three millions and a half ſterling. 
The expences of the company, in forts, fleets, and armies, for main- 
taining thoſe acquiſitions, are certainly very great; but after theſe are 
defrayed, the-company not only clears a vaſt ſum, but is able to pay to the 
government 400,0001. yearly, for a certain time, partly by way of 
indemnification for the expences of the public in protecting the com- 
pany, and partly as a.tacit tribute for thots poſſeſſions that are territorial 
and not commercial. This republic therefore cannot be ſaid to be inde- 
pendent, and it is hard to ſay what form it may take when the term of 
the bargain with the government is expired. Humanity, as well as a more 
equal deſtribution of this commerce, with other conliderations of very 
great importance, will, it is generally believed, incline government to an- 
nex theſe Oriental territories to the crown. 


This company exports to the Eaſt-Indfes all kinds of woollen manu- 


fakture, all ſorts of hard - ware, lead, bullion, and quick-filver. Their im- 


ports conſiſt of gold, diamonds, raw-ſilk, drugs, tea, pepper, arrack, 


Porcelain, or China ware, ſalt- petre fot home conſumption ; and of 
_ wrought filks, muſlims, callicoes, cottons, and all the woven manufactures - 
of India, for exportation to foreign countries. I ſhall now proceed to a 
conciſe view of the Engliſh trade to other countries, according to*the 
lateſt, and moſt authentic accounts. | 1 


To Turkey, England ſends, in her own bottoms, woollen cloths, tin, 


kad, and iron, hard-ware, iron utenfils, clocks, watches, verdegris, 


ſpices, 


* 
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ſpices, coehineal, and logwood. She imports from thence raw. ſilka, 
carpets, ſkins, dying drugs, cotton, fruits, medicinal drugs, coffee, —1 
ſome other articles. Formerly the balance of this trade was — 500, % 
annually, in favour of England. The Engliſh trade was afterwards dimi- 
niſhed through the practices of the French: but the Turkey trade at 
preſent is at a very low ebb with the French as well as the Engliſh. It. - 
is to be preſumed, if the Ruſſians are ſuffered to drive the Turks out of 
Europe, that Great Britain will ſecure to herſelf a port- 1h one of the 
numerous fine iſlands of the Lepannt. 
England exports to Italy, woollen goods of various kinds, peltry, lea- 
ther, lead, tin, fiſh, and Eaft-India goods; and brings back: raw and 
thrown filk, wines, oil, ſoap, olives, oranges, lemons, . pomegranate, 
dried fruits, colours, anchovies, and: other articles of luxury? the ba- 
lance of this trade in favour of England, is annually about 200, oool. 
To Spain, England ſends all kinds of woollen „ leather, tin, 
lead, fiſh, corn, iron, and braſs manufactures; habe ry wares, aſſort- 
ments of linen from Germany, and elſewhere, for her American colonies ; 
and receives in return, wines, oils, dried fruits, oranges, lemons, olives, 
wool, indigo, cochineal, and other dying drugs, colours, gold, and ſilver 
coin. | | | x 1 
Portugal, till of late, was, upon commercial accounts, the favourite 
ally of England, whoſe fleets and armies have more than once ſaved her 
from deſtruction. Of late her miniſtry. have changed their ſyſtem, and 
have fallen in with the views of the houſe of Bourbon. They have eſta - 
bliſhed courts, which are inconſiſtent withſthe treaties between Portugal 
and England, and defrand the Gage merchants of great of their 
capitals, which they find it impoſſible to recover. They have hkewiſe 
erected two Brazil companies ; the one for Marenham, and Gran Para, 
the other for Pernambuco, greatly to the detriment of the Engliſh rights, 
The court of London is, at this time, by its miniſters, making the 
ſtrongeſt efforts for redreſs, and it is to be hoped they will be attended 
with ſucceſs, as Portugal itſelf cannot exiſt even as a kingdom, but 
by the protection of the Engliſh. Before theſe miſunderſtandings hap- 
pened, the Engliſh trade to Portugal was highly beneficial for both 
nations. England ſent to that country almoſt-the ſame kind of mer- 
chandizes as to Spain, and they receiyed in return vaſt quantities of 
wines, with oils, ſalt, dried and moiſt fruirs, dying drugs, and golf 
coins. | 7 3 | | 
To France, England ſends much tobacco, lead, tin, flannels, horns, 
and ſometimes corn; and always much money at the long-run; and 
brings home, in a ſmuggling way, a much greater value in. wines, 
brandies, linen, cambrics, -lace, velvets, and many other prohibited 
fopperies, and brocades ; always very conſiderably to England's dif- 
| — But as there is no commercial treaty ſubſiſting between Eng- 
France, not even in time of peace, England's.juſt loſs cannot be 
aſcertained, * „„ 5 | 
England ſends to Flanders, ſerges, flannels, tin, lead, ſugurs and to- 
bacco ; and receives in return, laces, linen, cambrics, and other 
articles of luxury, by which England loſes upon the balance 250,000] 
ſterling yearly, To Germany, England ſends cloths and ſtuffs, tin, 
pewter, ſugars, tobacco, and Eait-India merchandize ; and brings thene® 
vaſt quantities of linen, thread, goat-ſkins, tinned plates, timbers for al 
uſes, wines, and many other articles, Before the late war the * 
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of this trade was thought to be 500, ooo I. annually, to the prejudice of 
England, but that ſum is now greatly reduced, as moſt of the German 

rinces find it their intereſt to clothe their armies in Engliſh manu- 
FQures, | T have already mentioned the trade with Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, and Ruſſia, which formerly was againſt England, but the ba- 
lance is now vaſtly diminiſhed by the great improvements of her Ame- 
rican colonies, 1 — hemp, flax, making pot-aſhes, iron-works, 
and tallow, all which uſed to be furniſhed to her by the northern | 
The goods exported from Great-Britain to Poland and Lithuania, by 
the way of Dantzic, greatly exceed thoſe ſent from Poland to Great- 
Britain. At Dantzic, all Britiſh goods of whatever deneminatjon, -are - 
permitted; the duties upon them are very low; and many articles are 


ſent there, for which there is no longer a demand in other countries, 


Poland js almoſt the only country that imports our ſagars thoroughly 
refined to the laſt ſtage of that manufacture, which it does in large 
quantities. The exports from Great-Britain of tobacco, manuſacturet 
in all its ſpecies, is greater to Poland than to any other country. It con- 
ſumes alſo large quantities of our woollen goods, hard- ware, malt- liquors, 
pimento, ginger, pepper, rice, coffee, leather, lead, tin, ſalt, ſea-coal, 
Kc. and would take large quantities of tea, if that trade were free; and 
large — of cod and herrings, from Scotland, if that fiſhery 
flouriſhed. 8 e e 

To Holland, England ſends an immenſe e tw many ſorts of 
merchandize; ſuch as all kinds of woollen goods, hides, corn, coals, 
Eaſt India and Turkey merchandize, tobacco, tar, ſugar, rice, ginger, 
and other American productions; and makes returns in fine linen, lace, 
cambrics, thread, tapes, incle, madder, boards, drugs, whalebone, train- 
oil, toys, and many other things; and the balance is uſually ſuppoſed 
to be much in favour of England. I ſhall forbear to mention the trade 
between England and Ireland, till T come to treat of the latter kingdom. 

The acquiſitions which the Engliſh have made upon the coaſt of Gui- 
nea, perticularly their ſettlement at Senegal, have opened new fources of 
commerce with Africa, The French, when in poſſeſſion of Senegal, 
traded there for gold, ſlaves, hides, oftrich feathers, bees-wax, millet, 
ambergris, and, above all, for that uſeful commodity, yu Senegal, 
which was monopolized by them and the Dutch. At preſent England 
ſends to the coaſt of Guinea, ſundry ſorts of coarſe woollen and linen, 
iron, pewter, braſs and hard-ware manufactures, lead, ſhot,. ſwords, 
knives, fire-arms, gun powder, and glaſs- manufactures. And, beſides 
its drawing no money out of the kingdom, it ſupplies her American co- 
lonies with negro ſlaves, amounting in nuniber to above 100,000 annually. 
The other returns are in gold duſt, gum, dying and other.drugs, red 
wood, Guinea grains, and ivory. - | 

To Arabia, Perf, China, and other parts of Aſia, England ſends 
much foreign ſilver coin and bullion, and ſundry Engliſh manufactures of 
woollen goods, and of lead, iron, and braſs ; and brings home from thoſe 
remote regions, muſlins and cottons of many various kinds, callicoes, 
raw and wrought ſilk, chints; teas, eee gold duſt, coffee, ſalt- 
petre, and many other drugs. And fo ö a quantity of thoſe various 
perchandizes are re- exported to forei uropean nations, as more than 


abundantly compenſates for all the ſilVer bullion which England carries 
out. ; . * W 


During 
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During the infancy of commerce with foreign parts, it was Judged ex. 
pedient to grant excluſive charters to particular bodies or corporations 
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men; hence the Eaſt-India, South Sea, Hudſon's-Bay, Turkey, Rufi: 
Arrica, is now. laid open, though the mexchant who propoſes to trade 
e e ee , e 
and regulations, and, advance à ſmall ſum at admiſſion, for the purpoſe 
ab rting conſuls, forts, Kc. ; 1 | RE 25 2 : 2 6 Fo} 
Wich regard to the general account of England's foreign balance, the 
_ exports have been computed at ſeven millions ſterling, and its imports at 
Hye, af which above one million is re- exported; ſo that if this calculation 
is true, England gains, annually, three millions ſterling in trade; but 
this is a point upon which the moſt experienced merchants, and able 
calculators, differ, After all that has beey faid, it muſt be acknowledged, 
that many exceptions lie to particular br The vaſt improvements 
at home, in iron, ſilk, linen and other manufactures, and the growin 
imports frem America, muſt greatly diminiſh the Engliſh imports from 
abroad. On the other hand, ſome of the other European nations ate 
making aer efforts for rivaling the Engliſh manufactures. With 
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| vrhat ſucceſs they may be attended, time alone can determine; but hi- L 
| therto the appearances en their ſide are not very promiſing, b 
1 Vet our foreign trade does not amount to one ſixth part of the inland; ti 
1 the annual produce of the natural products and manufactures of England Vi 
1 amounting to above forty- two millions. The gold and fllver of England tr 
| is received from Portugal, Spain, Jamaica, the American colonies, and ty 

Africa; but great part of this gold and filver we again export to Holland, pa 
and the Eaſt-Indies; and it is ſuppoſed that two-thirds of all the foreign not 
traffic of England is carried on in the port of London. e cel. 
We ſhall e@nclude this account of our trade, with the following com- diff 
Tn, 42 view of ſhipping, which, till a better table can be formed, may Hir 
Have its uſes. PE | | min 
If the ſhipping of Europe be divided into twenty parts, then, imp 
SGreat-Britain, &c, is computed to have k — 6 is 2 
The United Provinces — — — 6 imp 
Denmark, Sweden, and Ruſſia — — 2 in e 
be trading cities of Germany, and the Auſtrian Netherlands 1 1 bene 
France — — | — 2 men! 
Spain and Portugal — — — 2 & in 


Italy, and the reſt of Europe — — — 1 your 
My bounds will not afford room to, enter into a particular detail of the von! 


places where thoſe Engliſh manufactures, which are mentioned in the Af 
above account, are fabricated ; a few general ſtrictures, however, may conſe 
be proper. | | LL falloy 


Cornwall and Devonſhire ſupply tin and lead, and woollen manufac- reaſon 
tures are common. to almoſt all the weſtern counties. Dorſetſhire manu- jſeount! 
-factures cordage for the navy, feeds an incredible number of ſheep, and 
has large lace manufactures. Somerſetſnire, beſides furniſhing lead, {WM®penin 
copper, and lapis calaminaris, has large manufactures of bone Jace, intern 
— and caps. Briſtol, which is both a city and county, is ſaid 
dy ſome to employ 2000 maritime veſlels.of all ſizes, coaſters as well 2 
ſnips 2 in foreign voyages: it has many very important manu: 4 
factures: its glaſs-bottle and drinking-glaſs one alone occupying fifteen p ung 
large houſes : its braſs-wire manufactures are alſo very ander ave gr 
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8 manufactures of all kinds (glaſs, jewelry, clocks, watches, and 
3 in particular) are carried 95 in ns its neighbourhood 3 
the gold and filver manufactures of Eondon, through the encouragement . 
given them by the court and the nobility, already equal, if they do not 
exceed, . thoſe of any country in Rurope. Colcheſter is famons: for its 
manufactures of bays and ſerges: and Norwich for its excellent ſtuffs, 
camblets, Cn and ſtockings. Birmingham, though no corpora- 
tion, is one of the largeſt and moſt ee, towns in England, and 
carries on an amazing trade, in excellent ingenious hard-ware manu- 
factures, particularly ſnuff and tobacco boxes, buttons, ſhoe-buckles, 
etwees, and many other ſorts of ſteel and braſs-wares :- it is here, and 
in Sheffield, which is famous for cutlery, that the true genius of Engliſh n 
art and induſtry is to be ſean for ſuch are their excellent inventions ſor 
fabricating hard- wares, that they can afford them for the fourth part of 
the price at which other nations can furniſh the ſame or an inferior kind: 
the cheapneſs of coals, and all neceſſaries, and the conveniency of ſitua- 
tion, no doubt, contribute greatly to this. 
The northern counties of England carry on a prodigious trade in the 
coarſer and ſlighter woollen manufactures; witneßß thoſe of Hallifax, 
Leeds, Wakefield, and Richmond, and above all Mancheſter; which, 
by its varlety of beautiful cottons, dimities, tickens, checks, and the 
like ſtuffs, is become a large and populous place, though it is only a 
village, and its th n or a-conſtable. I might mention Coven- 
try, Nottingham, Leiceſter, - Derby, Kendal, and many other manufac-, 
turing towns and places of England, each of which is noted for ſome 
particular commodity, but the detail would become ton bulky. I muſt 
not, however, diſmiſs this head, without obſerving the beautiful por- 
celain and earthen ware that has of late years been manufactured in 
different places of England, particularly in Worceſterſhire and Stafford- 
ſhire. The Englith pag ag particularly thoſe of Wilton and Kidder- 
minſter, though but a late manufacture, greatly exceed in beauty any 
imported from Turkey, and are extremely durable; and conſequently, 
is 2 vaſt ſaving to the nation. Paper, which, till very lately, was 
imported in vaſt quantities from France and Holland, is now made 
in every corner of the kingdom, — 2 is a moſt neceſſary as well as 
beneficial manufacture. The parliament, of late, has given encourage- 
ment for-reviving the manufacture of ſalt-petre, which was firſt attempt- 
ed in England by Sir Walter Raleigh, but was dropt afterwards in fa- 
rour of the Eaſt-India company: the ſucceſs of ſuch an undertaking 
the vonld be of immenſe benefit, as well as ſecurity to the nation. 
| the After all that has been ſaid on this head, the feats of manufactures, an 
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may conſequently of trade, in England, are fluctuating; they will always 

follow thoſe places where living is cheap, and taxes are eaſy : for this 
ofac- raſon, they have* been obſerved of late to move towards the northern 
an- bunties, where proviſions are in plenty, and the land tax very low); add 
and te this, that probably, in a few years, the inland navigations which are 
lead, eening in many parts of England, will make vaſt alterations as to its 
ok _ _— 0 ok | 1 RS Lally hs 3 . 
fai Many ſenſible but ſpeculative Engliſhmen, daily expreſs their appre- 
ell as lenſſons, leſt the wo of ny dearneſs of living in "a. <4 | 
nanv- bould enable other nations to ruin. the Engliſh trade at foreign markets: 
ilteen WAN" underworking them. This objection is of a long ſtanding, and would 
2 lere great weight, did not experience prove that it is not founded in fact. 

v & 


an Engliſh workman; it is true, lives much better than a foreigner, but 
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then he will do double, if not triple the work, in the ſame 
other nations de ta dseply 4. elf. as Lagland. 4: Lions: 
A fort wice of 1ht S ro, or üble Funds in Englant, with tn Wii 
mT on r + an Rea © od ann, 17 55 b 
uin of the Falt- ldi, A Bin, tid South Se Companits, | _ 
As there are few ſubjects of conyerfation more general than che hal 
of ſtocks, and hardly any thing ſo little underſtood, nothing can he more 
uſeful than a ſhort account of them, which we ſhall here give in as clear 
and conciſe a manner as poſſible; preſenting our readers with the rationale 
of the ſtocks, and a ſhort hiſtory of the ſeveral companies, deſcribigg the 
nature of their ſeparate funds, the uſes to which they are applied, and 
the various purpoſes they anſwer, both with reſpect to the government; 
the companies themſelves, and the community in general.. EE 
In order to give a clear idea of the money tranſactions of the ſeveri 
companies, it is proper we ſhould ſay ſomething of money in general; 
and particularly of — and the difference between that and fe 
the current ſpecie. Money is the ſtandard of the value of all the of 
neceſſaries and accommodations of life, and paper-money 1s the Apr: 
ſentative of that ſtandard to ſuch a degree, as to ſupply its place, and to 
anſwer all the purpoſes of gold and filver coin. Nothing is neeeſſary to 
make this repreſentative of money fupply the place of ſpecie; but the ertiit 
of that office or company, who delivers it; which credit-confifts in 
its always being ready to turn it into ſpecie whenever required, This 
is exactly the caſe of the Bank of England; the notes of this company 
are of the ſame value as the current coin, as they may be turned into 
it whenever the poſſeſſor pleaſes, From hence, as notes are a kind of 
money, the counterfeiting them is puniſhed with death, as well as coininy; 
The method of depoſiting money in the Bank, and exchanging it for 


notes (though they bear no intereſt) is attended with many convenfenees 
as they are not only ſafer than money in the hands of the owner himſelf; 
bat as the notes are more portable, and capable of a much more ealy 
conveyance: ſince a bank note for a very large ſum, may be. ſent by 
the poſt, and to prevent the — of robbers, may, without damage; 
be cut in two, and ſent at two ſeveral times. Or bills, called Bank 
poſt bills, may be had by application at the Bank, which argpartieulwh 
calculated to prevent loſſes by robberies, they being made payable ta the 
order of the perſon who takes them out, at a certain number of day 
after fight ;. which gives an opportunity to . bills at the Bank, if they 
ſhould be loſt, and prevents their being ſo eaſily. negociated by ftrangen 
as common Bank notes are: and whigever conſiders the hazard, the er 
pence and trouble, - there would be in ſending ee gold and 
ſilver to and from diſtant places, mult alfo confider this as a very ſings 
advantage. Befides which, another benefitattends them; for if theyan 
_ deſtroyed by'time, or other accident, the Bank will, on 'oath being mad 
of ſuch accident, and ſecurity being given, pay the money to the per 
who was in poſſeſſion of them . 
Bank notes differ from all kinds of Rock in theſe three particular 
1. They are always of the ſame value. 2. They are paid off withou 
being transferred ;' and, 3. They bear no intereſt ; while ſtocks area ſh 
in a company's funds, bought without any condition of having thy Pri 
cipal returned. India bonds indeed (hy ſome perſons, tho erroneoull 
denominated ſtock) are to be excepted, they being made payable at 
months notice either on the fide of the company or of the poſſeſſor. 
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By the word Srock was originally meant, a particular ſum pf money 
bated tothe or ey to onchle's company to carty'on N 
certain trade, by means of which the perſon became a partner in that 
trade, and receiyed a ſhare in the profit made wat vg ropartion ro 

the money employed: But this term has been extended farther, though | 
improperly, te lug, any ſum af money- which Jus" been lehr fo cha 
government, on condition of et as Jo certain intereſt fill the money is 
repaid, and which makes a part of the national debt. As the ſecurity 


both of the government and of the public companies is eſteemed prefer- ' 
able to that of any private pepſon, 'as the ſtocks are e and may 
be ſold at any time, and 'as the intereſt is always pun! ually paid when 
due, ſo they are thefeby enabled to borrow money on a lower intereſt than 
what might be ohtained, from lending it to private perſons, where there is 
often ſome danger of lofing both principal and intereſt. 
But as every capital ſtock or fund of a company is raiſed for $ par: 
ticular purpoſe, and limited by parliament to a certain ſum, it neceiſarily 
follows, that when that Fang is completed, no ſtock can be hought 
of the company; though ſhares already purchafed, may be transferred 
from one perſon to another. This being the caſs, cherę is frequently 
z great diſproportion between the original value of the-ſhares, and what 
i given for them when transferred; for if there are more buyers than 
tler, a perſon who ig indifferent about ſelfing, will not part with his 
ſhare without a conſiderable profit to himſelf: and on the contrary, if 
many are diſpofed to ſel], * inclined to buy, the value of ſuch ſhares 
wil naturally fall, in * hem to the impatience of thoſe who want pqq 
wn ther forks: Mo Tec OE TE IO on bo TEE CS, nd a 
Theſe obſervations may ſerve to give our readers ſome idea of the 
ture of that unjuſtifiable and diſhoneſt practice called Stock jobbing, 
he myſtery of which conſiſts in nothing more than this: the perſons con- 
med in that practice, ho are denominated Stock jobbers, make'con- 
facts to buy or ſell, at a certain diſtant time, a certain quantity of ſome 
ticular ſtock, againſt which time they endeavour, according astheir con- 
att is, either to rajſe or lower ſuch ſtock, by raiſing rumours and an 


itiovs ſtories, in order” to induce people either to ſell out in a hurry, and 
poſcquently cheap, if they are to deliver ſtock ; or to become unwilling 
8 . N 7 "pot" W -- 


ell, and conſequently io make it dearex, if they are to receive ſtock. 

The perſons who make theſe contracts are not in general poſſeſſed of 

V reel ſtock, and when the time comes that they are to receive or deli: 
$0 ec eee contracted for, they only pay ſuch a ſum oß 

ney a5 makes the difference between the price the ftock was ad when 
made the contract, and the price it happens to be at when the con- 


ach is fulflled; ahd it is no uncommon thing for perſons not worth 
ol. to make contracts for the, buying or ſelling ioo, ol. ſtock. In 
m of Exchange: Alley, the byyer in this caſe is called the Bull, 
Ie ler the II. . 

leſdes theſe, there is another ſet of men, who, though of a higher 

Ic, may Properly enough come under the fame denomination. 'Fheſg 

| the great monied men, who are dealers in ſtock, and contracturs with 
porernment whenever any new money is to be borrowed. Theſe in? 
lere not fifticions, but real buyers and ſellers of ſtock ; but by — 

e hopes, or creating groundleſs fears, by pretending to buy or ſel} 
b* quantities of Rock th fadden, by uſing the forementioned ſet 

"8 their inſtruments, and other like practices, are enabled to.raiſe or 
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236 ENGLAND. - 
| However, the real value of one ſtock above another, on account of ity 

| being more profitable to the proprietors, or any thing that will really or. 
only in imagination, affect the credit of a company, or endanger the go. 
vernment, by which that credit is ſecuted, muſt naturally have a con 
dierable effect on the ſtocks. Thus, with reſpect to the intereſt of tie 
proprietors, a ſhare in the ſtack of a trading company which produces.; 1 
or. 6 J. per cent. per ann. muſt be more valuable than an annuity with 
government ſecurity, that produces no more than'31. or 41. per cent. pe 
annum; and conſequently ſuch ſtock muſt ſell at a higher price than ſuch 
an annuity. Though. it muſt be obſerved, that a ſhare in the flock of: 
trading company producing 5 J, or 61. per cent. per annum, will ng 
fetch ſo much money at market as a government annuity producing the 
ſame ſum, becauſe the ſecurity of the company is not reckoned equal ty 
that of the government, and the continuance of their paying ſo much py 
annum, is, more precarious, as their dividend is, or ought to be, alway;i 
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proportion to the * * of their trade. : 1 | 
As the-ſtocks of the Eaſt-India, the Bank, and South-Sea companis 
are-diſtinguiſhed by different denominations, and are of a very. differen 
nature, we. ſhall give a ſhort hiſtory of each.of them, together with a MW! 
account of the different ſtocks each is poſſeſſed of, beginning with e 
Eaſt- India company, as the firſt eſtabliſhed. „ 
PuxLIC TRADING COMPANIES.] Of theſe the Eaſt-India compay 
takes the lead; and I have already given ſome account of it, as being Huf 
capital commercial object in England. The firſt idea of it was formed ii co 
queen-Elizabeth's time, but it has ſince admitted of vaſt alterations, Is 
ſhares, or ſubſcriptions, Jens SNL only 50 I. ſterling ; and its capj 
tal only 369,8911. 5 s. but the directors having a conſiderable dividendnd: 
to make in 1676, it was agreed to join the profits to the capital, h 
Which the ſhares were doubled, and, conſequently, each became 100 ende 
value, and the capital 739,7821. 10s. to which capital, if 963,639 
the profits of the company to the year 1685, be added, the whole fo en. 
will be found to be 10e 1. Though the eſtabliſhment of this enn ide 
pany was vindicated in the cleareſt manner by Sir Joſiah Child, and ot poi. 
able advocates, yet the partiality which the duke of York, afterall) 
James II. had: for his favourite African trade, the loſſes it ſuſtained: 
wars with the Dutch, and the revolutions. which had happened in ti | 
affairs of Indoſtan, damped the ardour of the public to ſupport it; ſo ier cer 
at the time of the Revolution, when the war broke out with Frapce, e abe 
was in a very indifferent ſituation. This was in a great meaſure qui $0,00, 
to its having no parliamentary ſanction, whereby its ſtock often ſald it 
one half leſs than it was really worth; and it was. reſolved. that a1 
company ſhould be ereQed, under the authority of parliament. _ 
The oppoſition given to all the public-ſpirited meaſures of king V 
liam by faction, rendered this propoſal a matter of vaſt difficulty; but 
laſt, after many eee enquiries, the new ſubſcription prevailed 
and the ſubſcribers, upon advancing two millions to the public at ei 
per cent, obtained an act of parliament in their favour. The old cl 
pany, however retained a vaſt intereſt both in the parliament and natiol 
and the act being found in ſome reſpects defective, ſo violent a frag 
between the two companies aroſe, that in the year 1702, they were ul 
by an indenture tripartite. In the year 1708, the yearly fund of eight] 
cent. for two millions, was reduced to five per cent. by a loan of 1,2c0,00 
to the public, without any additional intereſt ; for which confiderat 
the company obtained a prolongation of its excluſive privileges; hs 
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v charter was granted to them, under the title of The United Com- 
"_ babies eee. to the- Eaſt- Indies. Its excluſive right WO 
trade was prolonged from time to time; and a farther fum was lent by 
the company, in 1730, by which, though the company's privileges were 
extended for thirty-three years, yet the intereſt of their capital, which 
men amounted to 3, 190, ooo I. was reduced to three per cent. and called _ 
the India three per cent. annuities. ee e ee e 
Thoſe annuities are different from the trading ſtock of the company, ; 

ve, 


- 


the proprietors of which, inſtead of receiving a regular annuity, 
«cording to their different ſhares; a dividend of the profits ariſing from 

the company's trade; and that dividend riſes or falls according to the cir- 
umſtances of the company, either real, or, as is too often the caſe, pre- 
tended, A proprietor of ſtack to the amount of pool. whether man or 

oman, native or foreigner, has a right to be a manager, and to give a 
te in the general council. Two thouſand pounds 1s the qualification 
xr 2 director: the directors are twenty-four in number, including the 
hairman and deputy- chairman, who may be re- elected for four years 
ſucceſſvely. The chairman has a ſalary of 2001. a- year, and each of the - 
lireQors 1501. + The meetings, or court of directors, are to be held at 
leaſt once a week; but are commonly oftener, being ſummoned as oc ca 
jon requires, Out of the body of directors are choſen ſeveral committees, 
ho have the peculiar inſpection of certain branches of the company's 
uſineſs ; as the committee of correſpondence, a committee of buying, 
committee of treaſury, a houſe committee, a committee of warehouſes, 
committee of ſhipping, a committee of accounts, a committee of law- 
wits, and a committee to prevent the growth of private trade: who have 
nder them a ſecretary, caſhier, clerks, and warehouſe-keepers. 

The amazing territorial acquiſitions of this company, which are at- 
ended with a proportionable increaſe of trade, joined to the diſſentions 
nong its managers both at home and abroad, have of late engaged the 
tention of the legiſlature ſo much, that a reſtriction has been laid on the 
Iividends for a certain time. From the report of the committee in 1773 
pointed by parliament on India affairs, it appears that the India com- 
any, from the year 1708 to 1756, for the ſpace of forty- ſeven years and 
half, divided the ſum of 12, ooo, ooo l. or above 280, ooo I. per ann. 

lich on a capital of 3, 190, ooo I. amounted to above eight and a half 
er cent. and that at the laſt mentioned period it e that beſides 
K __ dividend, the capital ſtock of the company had been increaſed 
Other officers of the company are governors and factors abroad, ſome of 
hom have guards of ſoldiers,-and live in all the ftate of ſovereign princes, 

Bank or EncLand.] The company of the Bank was incorporated 
V parliament, in the 5th and 6th years of king William and queen Mary, 
the name of the Governors and Company of the Bank ng 8 
n conſideration of the loan of 1, 200, ooo l. granted to the government; 
Ir which the ſubſcribers received almoſt eight per cent. By this charter, 
e company are not to borrow under their common ſeal, unleſs by act of 
wlament ; they are not to trade, or ſuffer any perſon in truſt for them, 
trade in any goods, or merchandize ; but they may deal in bills of ex- 
pange, in buying or ſelling bullion, and foreign gold and ſilver coin, &. 
By an act of parliament paſſed in the 8th and gth year of Will. III. 
i were impowered to enlarge their capital flock to 2,201,1711. 10. 

Was then alſo enacted, that — ſock ſhould be a perſonal, and not a 
a eſtate; that no contract either in word or writing, for buying or ſell- © 


Q3 ing 


ing Bank Rock, ſhould be good in law, unleſs regiſtered an "the booksif 
the Bank within ſeven days; and 3 transferred in fourteen dn; 


and that it ſhall be felony, withdut benefit of clergy, to counterſei dle 
common ſes of the Bank, or any ſealed Bank bill, or any Bank wor, « 
do Alter or Eruſe ſuch bills or notes. © ᷑ͤ / oo 9 anger, 
By another act paſted iii the 7th of queen Anne, the y wen 
impowered to augment oy capital to 4,102, 343 l. and they _ it 
| vanced 400, co l. more to the government; and in 1914, they atlvanced 
another loan of 1,500,0801, e 
In the third year of the reign of hing George I. the intereſt bf they 
eapital ſtock waß reduced tb 5; per cent. when the Bank agreed todelive 
up as many Exchequer bills as amounted to 2, ooo, ol. arid to 
an annuity of 1do, O00 l. and it was declared lawful for the Bank tocal 
from their members, in proportion to their ihtereſts 3n elle capital ſtock 
ſuch ſums of 8 a general court ſhould be found neceſſary, if 
any member mould neglect to pay his ſhare of the monies ſo-called ifa; 
at the time appointed by notice in the London Gazette; -and fed up 
the Royal Exchange, it Thould be lawful for the Bank, not bnly to ity 
the dividend of ſuch member, and to apply it towards payment of the 
money in queſtion; but alſo to ſtop the transfers of the Hale of ſuch de 
faulter, and to charge him with an intereſt-of 5 per cent. per annum, 
fer the money ſo omitted to be paid: and if the principal and inter 
ſhould be three months unpaid, the Bank ſhould then have power to ſel 
fo much of the ſtock belonging to the defaulter as would ſatisfy the ſane! 
After this, the Bank reduced the intereſt of the 2,000,000 I. lent to ti 
government, from 5 to 4 per cent. and purchaſed ſeveral other anhuitirs 


which were afterwards redeemed by the government, and the-nationd 5 
debt due tò the Bank, reduced to 1, 600, ooo l. But in 172, the con! a 
pany engaged to ſupply the government with 1, 600, O0 I. at three pi a 
cent. which is now called the three per cent. annuities; ſo that the M 
vernment was now'indebted to the company 3;200,0601. the one H call 
carrying four, and the other three per cent. t w 
In the year 1746, the company agreed that the ſum of 986, 800 l. & B 
to them in the Exchequer bills unſatisfied, on the duties for licences WA this 
fell ſpirituous liquors by retail, ſhould be cancelled, and in lieu there of en 
do accept of an annuity of 39,42 l. the intereſt of that fum at four e very 
cent. The company alſo agreed to advance the further ſum of 1,000,000 at th 
into the Exchequer, upon the credit of the duties ariſing by the malt n valua 
land- tax, at four per cent. for Exchequer bills to be iflued for that emp 
poſe; in conſideration of which, the company were enabled to augmet lch f 
their capital with 986,800 1. the intereſt of which, as well as that of wei: 
other annuities, was reduced to three and a half per cent. till the 2514 v0tir 
 Degember 1757, and from that time to garry only three per cent. | Th 
And in order to enable them to eirculate the ſaid Exchequer bills, ier, 

_ eſtabliſhed what is now called Bank circulation. The nature of which "youre, 
being well underſtood, we ſhall take the liberty to be a little more pa nere, 
*cular in its explanation than we have been with regard to che other fio6 The 
The company of the Bank are obliged to keep caſh fufficient to an -90u 
not only the common, but alſo any extraordinary demand that may! of quee 
made upon them; and whatever money they have by them, over a the 
above the ſam ſuppoſed neceſſary for theſe purpoſes, they employ in hei 
may be called the trade of the company; that is to ſay, in dicount At 


T The 


bills of exchange, in buying of gold and ſilver, andinigovernment a + The 
e a le.te 


hitte, Sc. But when the Barik envered into the aborvmontionedeonn: 


a 4 


z3they did not keep i 


deemed neceſſary £ 


anlwer' 


i WY icy could nor conveniently rake out of their current ca e Jarge 4 fun 

G as 2 9 8 5 With Anise hey were obliged to furniſh the government, 
without either leffening that ſum they employed in diſcounting, buying 

wh gold and ſilver, Kc. .(which would. have been very diſadvantageous 2 

& them) or inventing ſome method that ſhould anſwer. all the purpoſes 

of keeping the million in caſh. The method which they choſe, and 
which fully anſwers their end, was as follows: F 

ie They opened a ſubſcription, which they renew annually, for a million 

e of money; wherein the ſubſcribers advance 10 per cent. and enter into a 


2 7 


ſhall call upon them, under en penny on forfeiting the 10 pr cent. ſo 
hi 


fs WY vole ſum they agree to furniſh ; and in caſe à call hall be made upon 
po WY them for the whole, or any part thereof, the Bank further agrees to pay 
io them at the rate of five percent. perannum for ſuch ſum till they repay it, 
te i. 


which they are under an A ro do at the end of the year. By 
this means the Bank obtains all the purpoſes of keeping a million of 
money by them; and though the ſubſcribers, if no call is made upon 


num, | ; > rt | DI 

tel them (which is in general the caſe) receive fix and a half per cent. for 
oa the money they advance, yet the company pains the ſum of 23,5col. per 
ne annum by the contract; as will appear by the following account. 

20 the The Bank receives from the government for the 3 af a . 

ities million ' —n ——fö: . 3,000 
ba The Bank pays tothe ſubſcribers who advance 1088 4 6,500 
oo engage to pay (when called for) 900,000 1. more — 3 
ef Theclear gain to the Bank therefore is — — 23,500 
ve This is the ſtate of the caſe, provided the company ſhould make no 


call on the ſubſcribers, which they will be very un Willing to do, becauſe 

it would not only leſſen their profit, but affect the public credit in general. 
Bank ſtock may not improperly be called a trading ſtock, ſitice with 

this they deal very largely in foreign gold and filver, in diſcounting bills 

© exchange “, &c., Bel i e. 

yur every conſiderable ſums annually for the management of the annuities paid 

, coli t their office. All which advantages render a ihare in their ſtock very 

alt u aluable; though it is not equal in value to the Eaſt India ſtock. The 

at pu company make dividends of the profits half yearly, of which notice is pub- 


t of reeive it; but private perſons, if they judge convenient, are permittedt9 
continue their funds, and to have their intereſt added to the principal + 
| This company is under the direction of a governor, deputy-gover 
bor, and twenty-four directors, who are annually elected by the. general 
hic art, in the fame manner as in the Eaſt- India company. "Thirteen, or 
re pere, compoſe a court of directors for managing the affairs of the company. 


o z 


r ke The officers of this company are very numerous. 7 
one ours BA comPany.] During the long war with France in the rei 


wer end they receiving tickets inſtead of money, were frequentiy obligea, 
o ' thei ii ti ö 1 * ; a S 1 8 * en a t a difer | + F 
in e Meir neceſſities, to fel] theſe tickets to avaricious men at diſedunt of 


counti * At four per cent. until tbe year 4753. when it was advanced 10 Ee 
ent f. } The Bank company is ſuppoſed to have now twelve millions of circulating paper. 


conrile ter on piivate and public . the Gentleman's Magazine, November mm 
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des which, they are allowed by e | 
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icly given ; when thoſe who have occaſion for their money, may readily 


__ queen Anne, the payment of the dailorsof the royal navy being negletted, 5 
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401. and ſometimes $97: per cent. By this, and other means, the debu 
of the nation, unprovided for by parliament, and which amounted to 
9,471, 321 J. fell into the hands of theſe uſurers. On which Mr. Harley, 
at that time chancellor of the Exchequer, and afterwards earl of Oxford, 
Propoſed a ſcheme to allow the proprietors of theſe debts and deficiencies 

ix percent. per annum, and to incorporate them, in order to their carry;, 
ing on a trade to the South-Sea; and they were accordingly incorporated 
under the title of the Governor and Company of Merchins of Great. 
Britain, trading to the South-Seas, and other parts of America, and for 
encouraging the Fiſhery, &. _ „ la to | 
: Though this company ſeemed formed for the ſake of commerce, it is 
certain the miniſtry never thought ſeriouſly, Zur, the courſe of the wu, 
about kg any ſettlements on the coaſt of South America, which wa 
what flattered the expectations of the people; nor was it indeed ever 
carried into execution, or any trade ever undertaken by this company, 
except the Aſſiento, in purſuance of the treaty of Utrecht, for funiſhing 
the Spaniards with negroes ; of which this company was deprived upon 
receiving 100,000 |. in lieu of all claims upon Spain, by a convention 
between the. courts of Great-Britain and Spain, ſoon after the treaty df 

Aix la Chapelle, 1748. 55 1 5 | 

Some other ſums were lent to the 1 reign of queen 
Anne, at fix per cent. In the third of George I. the intereſt of the 
whole was reduced to five per cent. and they advanced two millions mare 
to the government at the ſame intereſt. By the ſtatute of the 6th if 
George I. it was declared, that this company might redeem all or any of 
the redeemable national debts ; in conſideration of which the company 
were empowered to augment their capital according to the ſums they 
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ſhould diſcharge : and for enabling the company to raiſe ſuch ſums for pri 
purchaſing annuities, exchanging for ready money new Exchequer bill, per 
carrying on their trade, &c. the company might, by ſuch means as the Sot 
ſhould think proper, raiſe fuch ſums of money as in a general court of the ney 
company ſhouid be judged neceſſary, The company were alſo empowered of t 

to raiſe money on the contracts, bonds, or obligations under their con. the 
mon ſeal, on the credit of their capital flock, But if the ſub-governor new 
deputy-governor, or other members of the company, ſhould purchaſe la tar 

or revenues of the crown, upon account of the corporation, or lend md be 1 
ney by loan or anticipation, on any branch of the revenue, other that othe 
ſuch part only on which a credit of Ioan was granted by parliament, ſacl . 
ſub-governor, or other member of the company, ſhould forfeit treble i to 31 
value of the money ſo lent. | | „ | 1 7 
The fatal South- Sea ſcheme, tranſacted in the year 1720, was execute depu 

upon the laſt- mentioned ſtatute. The company had at firſt ſet out ui be ge 
good ſucceſs, and the value of their ſtock, for the firſt five years, i vame 
riſen faſter than that of any other company, and his majeſty after p have , 
chafing 10,0001. ſtock, had condeſcended to be their governor, Thi bme 
were in this fituation, when taking advantage of the above ſtatute, Wy dame 
South-Sea bubble was projected. The pretended deſign of which vl Votes; 
to raiſe a fund for carrying on a trade to the South-Sea, and purchal Th 
annuities, &c. paid to the other companies: and propoſals were print compa 
and diſtributed, ſhewing the advantages of the deſign, and inviting 5 indebt 
ſons into it. The ſum neceſſary for carrying it on, together wi conſlit 
rofits that were to ariſe from it, were divided into a certain number The 
ſhares, or fubſcriptions, to be purchaſed by perſons diſpoſed to advent to thre 


' therein. And the better to carry on the deception, the directors erg 
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to make very large dividends; and actually declared. that 1004, - 
original ſtock would yield gol. per annum: which. occaſioned pd great - 
a riſe of their ſtock, that a ſhare of 100 l. was ſold. for upwards of 8601. - 
This was in the month of July; but before the end of 8 it fell 
to 150 l. by which multitudes were ruined, and ſuch a ſcene. of diftreſs 
occalioned, as is ſcarcely to be conceived. But the conſequences of this 
infamous ſcheme are too well known. We ſhall paſs over all the other 
tranſactions of this company, in the reign of king George I. as not ma- 
terial to our preſent pyrpoſe.” JJV 

By a ſtatute of the 6th of George II. it was enacted, that from. and 
after the 24th of June, 1733, the capital ſtock of this company, which . 
amounted to 14,65 1, 103 I. 88. 1 d. and the ſhares of the reſpective pro- 


r, 

2 prietors, ſnould be divided into four equal parts, three-fourths of which 

ar ſhould be converted into a joint ſtock, attended with annuities, after the 

y, rate of four per cent. until redemption by parliament, and ſhould be 
ng called the New South-Sea annuities ; and the other fourth part ſhould - - 
on remain in the company as a trading capital ſtock, attended with the 
100 reſidue of the annuities or funds payable at the Exchequer to the com- 

ck. pany for their whole capital, till redemption; and attended with the ſame 


ſums allowed for the charge of management, and with all effects, profits of 
trade, debts, privileges, and advantages, belonging to the South-Sea 
company. That the accomptant of the company ſhould, twice every 
year, at Chriſtmas and Midſummer, or within one month after, ſtate an 


| 6f account of the company's affairs, which ſhould be laid before the next 

y general court, in order to their declaring a dividend : and all dividends. © 
any ſhould be made out of the clear profits, and ſhould not exceed what the 

they company might reaſonably divide, without incurring any farther debt; 
s for provided that the company ſhould not at any time divide more than four 
ill, WY per cent. per annum, until their debts were diſcharged: and that the 
they South-Sea company, and their trading ſtock, ſhould, excluſively from the 

f the new joint ſtock of annuities, be liable to all the debts and incumbrances 
verel of the company; and that the company ſhould cauſe to be kept, within 
com- the city of London, an office and — s, in which all transfers of the 
ern new annuities ſhould be entered, and ſigned by the 2 ſuch 
-land tarnsfer,, or his attorney; and the perſon to whom ſuch transfer ſhould 


be made, or his attorney, ſhould underwrite his acceptance; and no 
| other method of transferring the annuities ſhould be good in la. 
ſol he annuities of this company, as well as the other, are now reduced 
le 0 31. per cent. er | TRIO 5 ; 

| This company is under the direction of a governor, ſub-governor; 
ecu deputy-governor, and twenty-one directors; but no perſon is qualified to 
it wi be governor, his — excepted, unleſs ſuch governor has in his own 


rs, dame and right, poco I. in the 3 ſtock ; the ſub-governor is to 
er p have 40001, the deputy governor 3000 I. and a director 20001. in the 


Thing fame ſock. In every general court, every member * in his own. 
ite, dame and right, 5001. in trading ſtock, has one vote; if 20001. two 
'T votes; if 30001. 1855 votes, and if 5000 l. four votes. . 
-chaſin The Eaſt-India company, the Bank .of England, and the South-Sea 
print ©mpany, are the only incorporated bodies to which the government is 
ing pe indebted, except the Million Bank, whoſe capital is only one million, 
conſtituted ws joy ven the reverſion of the long Exchequer orders. 

uber WY The intereſt of all the debts owing by the government, is now reduced 

avenue to three per cent. excepting only the annuities for the year 1758, the - 

Fm ü annuities, the Exchequer orders, and the Bank four per cent. cn p 

56 „ 
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which lock will in 1781 be reduced to three: Hut the SouthiSed n 


pany ſtill continues to divide four per cent. on their preſent cpi 
: Rock; which they are enabled to do from the profits they male Wh 
ſums allowed to them for management of the annuities paid at their 
office, and from the intereſt of annuities which are not claimed by th 


3 , 


tors... , e 
As the prices of the different ſtocks are continually fluctuating abore! 
and below par, fo when a perſon who is not acquainted with tranſadtion, 
df that nature, reads in the papers the prices of ſtocks, where Bank flock 
is marked perhaps 127, India ditto 134 a 1341, South Sea ditto 975, &c, 
he is to underſtanyl, that 1001. of thoſe reſpective ſtocks ſell at. ſuch a 
time for thoſe ſeveral ſums. FF 
In comparing the 2 of the different ſtocks one with another, it. 
muſt be remembered, that the intereſt due on them from the time of 
the laſt payment, is taken into the current price, and the ſeller neyet 
receives any ſeparate conſideration for it, except in the caſe of Tndiz 


Sea annuities fell ur protects for {857 
Sea annuities fetch only J. 847, or 841 
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tnution as that of England, ſeems to think, that however beautiful it 


with thoſe deſcribed by the above-mentioned hiſtorian, as belonging to 


the neighbouring countries, their laws and manners were pretty much 


were appointed. The country was divided into wapentakes, and hun- 
dreds, names that ſtill ſubſiſt in England, and overſeers were choſen to 


civil and criminal matters, within the county, and to him, after. the 


twelve or ſixteen men, living in the neighbourhood of the place where 
the diſpute lay, and here we have the original of Engliſh juries. / 


. Saxons admitted of juries in criminal matters, but we are. certain that 


people bore for the blood of their kings, and for preſerving the regulanty 


of the invaſion, in perpetual property. He partitioned out the * 


"ConsTITUTION AND LAws.] Tacitus, in deſcribing ſuch a cbnkli- 


may be in theory, it will be fond; impracticable in the execution. 
Experience has proved his miſtake, for by certain checks that operate 
mutually, and which did-not fall within his ideas, the Engliſſi Sonſti- 
tution has continued in its full vigour for above 500 years. It muſt, at 
the ſame time, be admitted, that it has received, during that time, ma- 
ny amendments; and ſome interruptions, but its principles are the ſame, 


the Germans, and the other northern anceſtors of the Engliſh nation, and 
which are very improperly blended under the name of Gothic. On the 
firſt invaſion of England by the Saxons, who came from Germany, and 


the ſame as thoſe- mentioned by Tacitus. The people had a leader in 
time of war. The conquered lands, in proportion to the merits of his 
followers, and their abilities to ſerve him, were diftributed among them, 
and the whole was conſidered as the common property which they were 
to unite in defending againſt all invaders. Freſh adventurers coming 
over, under ſeparate leaders, the old inhabitanss were driven into Wales, 
and thoſe leaders, at laſt, aſſumed the title of kings over the ſeveral - 
diſtricts they had conquered. This change of appellation made them 
more reſpectable among the Britons, and their neighbours the Scots and 
Pifts, but did not encreaſe their pon er, the operations of which con- 
tinued to be confined to military affairs, Ks no 
All civil matters were propoſed in a general aſſembly of the chief of. 
cers, and the people, till, by degrees, ſheriffs, and other civil officers, | 


dire& them for the good of the whole. The ſheriff was the judge of all 


introduction of Chriſtianity, was added the biſhop. In proceſs of time 
as buſineſs multiplied, itinerant, and other judges, were.appointed ; but 
by the earlieft records it appears, that all civil matters were decided by 


Before the introduction of Chriſtianity,” we know not whether the 


there was no action ſo criminal, as not to be compenſated for by money“. 
A mul& was impoſed in proportion to the guilt, even if it was the murder 
of the king, upon the malefactor, and by paying it, he purchaſed hs 
pardon. Thoſe barbarous uſages ſeem to have ceaſed ſoon after the 
Saxons were converted to Chriſtianity, and caſes'of murder and felony 
were then tried, even in the king's court, by a jury. Ry 
Royalty, among the Saxons, was not, ſtrictly ſpeaking, hereditary, 
though in fact it came to be rendered ſo through the affection which the 


of government. Eyen eſtates and honours were not ſtrictly hereditar), 
tilt they were made ſo by William the Conqueror. : 

That prince new modelled the Engliſh conſtitution. He divided the 
conquered lands among his followers, as had been agreed before the time 


——— 


5 , called by the Saxons GUVzLT, and thence the ward gil in criminal trials. 


to knight's fees, an indetermined number of which formed compa 


and thoſe baronies were given to the great noblemen, who 


what is called the King's Court, or Court of Peers, from every baron 


being a peer, or equal to another. In this court, all civil as well as - 
military matters, and the proportions of knights and men which each 
baron was to raiſe for the king's ſervice, were ſettled. Even biſhoprics 
were converted into lay baronies, and were obliged, as others,--to-furaiſh 
their quotas. In other reſpects, the Conqueror, and the firſt princes of 
the Norman line, did all they could to efface from the acadine, the peo- 
ple the remembrance of the Saxon conſtitution, but.the attempt-was to 
no purpoſe, The nobility, as well as the people, had their complaints 
againſt the crown, and after much war and bloodſhed,” the famous char- 
ter of Engliſh liberties, ſo well known by the name of Magna Charta; 
was forcibly, in a manner, obtained from king John, and confirmed by . 
his ſon Henry III, who ſucceeded to the crown in 1216. It does not ap- 
pear, that till this reign, and after a 2 deal of blood had been ſpilt, 
the commons of England were repreſented in parliament, or the 2 
council of the nation; ſo entirely had the barons engroſſed to themſelves 
the diſpoſal of proper. Ne 06 fs» 
The preciſe year, when the houſe. of commons was formed, is not 


| known, but we are certain, that it began in the reign of Henry III. 


though we ſhall not enter into any diſputes about their ſpecific powers, 
We ſhall therefore proceed to deſcribe the conſtitution, as it ftands at 
preſent... ab . l M ⅛—⁵Äͤͤ'“ et 

In all ſtates there is an abſolute ſupreme power, to which the right of 
legiſlation belongs; and which, by the ſingular conſtitution of theſe king- 
doms, is here veſted in the king, lords, and commons. | RE 
Or THz KING. ] The ſupreme executive power of Great-Britain and 
Ireland, is veſted by our conſtitution in a ſingle perſon, king, or queen ; 


for it is indifferent to which ſex the crown deſcends : the perſon intitled _ 


to it, whether male or female, is immediately intruſted with all the enſigns, 
nights, and prerogatives of ſovereign power. a 1 

The grand fundamental maxim upon which the right of ſucceſſion to 
the throne of theſe kingdoms depends, is; that the crown, by com- | 
mon law and conſtitutional cuſtom, is hereditary; and this in a manner 
peculiar to itſelf : but that the right of inheritance may from time to 
time be changed or limited by act of parliament : under which limitations 
the crown ſtill continues hereditary.” / vw 
That the reader may enter more clearly into the deduction of the fol- 
lowing royal ſucceſſion, by its being transferred from the houſe of Tudor, 
to that of Stuart, it may be proper to inform him that on the death of 
queen Elizabeth, without iſſue, it became neceſſary to recur to the - 
other iſſue of her grandfather Henry VII. by Elizabeth of Vork his 
queen : whoſe eldeſt daughter Margaret, * married James IV. 
king of Scotland, king James the Sixth of Scotland, and of England 
the Firſt, was the lineal deſcendant from that alliance. So that in his 
perſon, as clearly as in Henry VIII. centered all the claims of the 
different competitors, from the Norman conqueſt downward ; he being, 
indiſputably, the lineal heir of the conqueror. And, what is ſtill more 
remarkable, in his perſon alſo centered the right of the Saxon monarchs, 
which had. been ſuſpended from the conqueſt, till his acceſſion, For 
Margaret, the fiſter of Edgar Atheling, the daughter of Edward the . 
Outlaw, and grand-daughter of king Edmund Ironſide, was the perfon 
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in "whom the hereditary right of "the Saxon kings, fo TOR 
by the conqueſt, refided. She m Mal 11 Eing 
of Scotland; and Henry H. by a deſcent. from Matilda — daughter, 
8 called the 9 of the Saxon line. But itmuſthe: remem- 


that Malcotm, by his Saxon „ had ſons as _— item; 
and that tlie g family of Scotland, from that time dow ens, 
the off, falcolm and Mar 8 Of this N f 


Fase E wht the direct linea] deſeendant; and therefore united in 
erſon every pöfflble claim, by heredita * to the Engliſh as welle 
tiff throne, ; being the Arora Egbert and William the Cog. 


Atthe Revofttion, in 1688, the convention of eftates, or repreſentative | 
body of the nation, declared, that the miſeonduét of kin ng — ames — 

- Afnourited to an abdication of the government, and that the 
thereby vacant. 

In conſequence of this vacaney, ut from a regard of the ancient las 
the convention appointed the next Proteſtant heirs of the hlood royal of 
king Charles F. to MT the vacant throne, in the old order of ſucceſſion; 
Hawn 3 exception, or preference, to the perſon of king Wil. 


On ee — $0064 of For Proteſtant line of king Chat, 
yt rane again have me vacant) the and 
— extended the ſettlement of the crown to the Proteſtant 2 lag 
es I, viz. to the princeſs Sophia of Hanover, and the heirs of her bo- 
„being Proteſtants : and ſhe is now the common f from wn 
© heirs of te crown muſt doſeend . | 5 hes 

. A 1 of Englifh Hans from he thts that this country became unite 
under one monarch, in the perſon of Egbert, who ſubdued the other rinces of the 
2 heptarehy, and gave the name'of Angle-land to this part of the ifſand, the 
axons and Angles having, about four centuries before,” invaded ”y fnbdned t 
ancient Britons, whom they ww into Wales and Cornwall”. . 
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and 4 new Bina en or the crown, by e d and a nga rec 7a Y 
lament: it Was tha act of the nation — conviction that 1 
was no king in being. For in a full aſſembly of Fr this lords and commons, 
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as  JAAS6L tor. 71 
King and people ; and by the advice of jefuits, and other wicked perf, 
5 Rafe ile fundamental laws; and having withdrawn himſelfour. | 
of this kingdom, has abdicated the government, and that the throne is. 


nin king Egbert, almoſt goo. 


and 2 the revolution was not ET. perfect as me have 
0 1 
| bounds of prerogative and liberty have been better defined, the principle, - 


"now it is the princeſs. Sophia, in whom the inheritance was veſted by the | 
new king and parliament. Formerly the deſcent was abſolute, and the Wribe : 


right of ſucceſſion to the imperial crown. of theſe kingdoms. The &: 


by the expreſs proviſion of the laws be depoſed (if not puniſhed) by! 
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thereby vacant.” Thus ended at once; by this ſudden. and- unexpecel 
vacancy of che throne, theold line of fuecefion: which from the conquet © 
had laſted above 600 years, and from the union of the Saxon heptarchy 


. 


Though in ſome points (owing to the peculiar circumſtances of things 


been wiſhed ;. yet from thence a new æra commenced, in w 


ch the 
of government more thoroughly examined and underſtood, and the rights 
of the ſubje& more explicitly guarded by legal proviſions, than in any 
other period of the Engliſh hiſtory. In particular, it is worthy obſerm. 
tion, that the convention, in this their judgment, avoided with great 
wiſdom the wild, extremes into which the viſionary theoxies of ſome zeal. ne 
ous republicans would have led them. They held that this miſcondud 
of king James amounted to an endeavour to ſubvert the — and 
not to an actual ſubverſion, or total diſſolution of the govetnment. They 17 
therefore very prudently voted it to amount to no more than an abdication bin 
of the government, and a conſequent vacancy of the throne; whereby 


the government was allowed to ſubſiſt, though the executive magiſtrate unt. 


was gone and the kingly office to remain, though king James was 10 
longer king. And thus the conſtitution was kept entire; which, upon / 
every ſound principle of government, muſt otherwiſe have fallen to pieces, 
had ſo principal and conſtituent a part as the royal authority been abo- 
liſhed, or even ſuſpended. TVA A 

Hence it is eaſy to collect, that the title to the crown is at preſent 
hereditary, though not quite ſo abſolutely hereditary as formerly ; and the z t 
common ſtock. or anceſtor, from whom the deſcent muſt be derived, is aint 


- alſo different. F ery the common ſtock was king Egbert; then Wi- ee 


liam the Conqueror; terwards, in James I. 's time, the two common 8. 
ſtocks united, and ſo continued till the vacancy of the throne in 1683: lia 


crown went to the next heir without any reſtriction; but now, upon tie rern 
new ſettlement, the inheritance is conditional; being limited to ſuch hein ſul 


only, of the body of the princeſs Sophia, as are Proteſtant members arglan 


the church of England, and are married to none but Proteſtants. * ies t 
And in this due-medium conſiſts the true conſtitutional notion of th 


tremes, between which it ſteers, are each of them equally deſtruftived boning 


' thoſe ends for which ſocieties were formed, and are kept on foot. Weich m 


the magiſtrate, upon every ſucceſſion, is elected by the people, and ni ither c 


ſubjects, this may ſound like the perfection of liberty, and look wt 
enough when delineated an paper; but in practice will be ever producing rept y 
of tumult, contention, and anarchy. . And, on. the other hand, divi 
indefeaſible hereditary right, when coupled with the doctrine of ur 
mited paſlive obedience, js ſurely of all conſtitutions the moit thoroug! 
{laviſh and dreadful. But when ſuch, an hereditary: right, as our in 
have created and veſted, in the royal flock, is cloſely interwoveri with tho 
liberties, which are equally the inheritance of the ſubject, this wane? 


F 


conſtitution, in theory the moſt beautiful of any, in practice the 
2 approved, and, in all 3 will prove in duration the moſt 
manent. This conſtitution, it is the duty of every Briton to under - 
band, to rere n OE” TT en CSE 3G. 
The principal duties of the king are expreſſed in his oath at the coro- . 
nation, which 1s 3 one of the archbiſhops, or biſhops of 
the realm, in the preſence of all the people; who, on their parts, do 


reciprocally take the oath of allegiance to the crown. This coronation 3 A 


x | a 

e cath is conceiyed in the following term. . 

J « The- archbiſhop, or biſhop, Gall ſay, Will you ſolemnly promiſe and 
ear, to govern the people of this kingdom of England, and the domi- 
ts: nions thereunto belonging, ce np N the ſtatutes in parliament agreed 

* on, and the laws and cuſtoms of the ſame }—The king or gyeen ſhall ſay, 


I ſolemnly promiſe ſo to do, \ 2 mY : 
Archbiſbep or biſhbp., Will you to your power cauſe law and juſtice, in | 

mercy, to be executed in all your judgments Ning or queen, Iwill. 

Archbiſhop or biſhop. Will you to the utmoſt of your power maintain 

e laws of God, the true profeſſion of the goſpel, and the Proteſtant - 

formed religion eſtabliſhed by the law? And will you preſerve unto the 

iſhops and clergy of this realm, and to the churches committed to their 


. harge, all ſuch rights and privileges as by the law do or ſhall appertain 
7 gr oa] or 5 them ?—M£ing or queen. All this I promiſe to do. 


After this the king or queen, laying bis or her hand upon the holy goſpel, 


10 

pon fall ſay, The things which I have here before promiſed, I will perform 

ces, nd keep: ſo help me God. And then ball kiſs the bool. AT i — 
Abo- This is the form of the coronation oath, as it is now preſcribed by our 


ws: and we may obſerve, that in the king's part in this original con- 
ft, are expreſſed all the duties that a monarch can owe to his people; 
1z, to govern according to law; to execute judgment in mercy ; and to 
nintain the eſtabliſhed religion. With reſpe& to the latter of theſe 
bree branches, we may farther remark, that by the act of union, 5 Ann. 
non . 8. two preceding ſtatutes are recited and confirmed; the one of the 
arliament of Scotland, the other of the parliament of England: which 
pat; the former, that every king at his ſucceſſion ſhall take and ſub- 
d e rde an oath, to preſerve the Proteſtant religion, and preſbyterian church 
n the ernment in Scotland; the latter, that at his coronation, he ſhall take 
bein d ſubſcribe a fimilar oath, to preſerve the ſettlement of the church of 
gland within England, Ireland, Wales, and Berwick, and the terri- 
nes thereunto belonging. HE ä N 
The king of Great Britain, notwithſtanding the limitations of the 
he ener of the crown, already mentioned, is one of the greateſt monarchs 
ang over a free people. His perſon is ſacred in the eye of the law, 
ch makes it high treaſon ſo much as to imagine or intend his death 3 
id ber can he, in himſelf, be deemed guilty o any crime, the law tak - 
F no Fn Cope of his actions, but ry in the perſons of hjs miniſters, 
ok we ey infringe the laws of the land. As to his power, it has no bounds 
duc ept where it breaks in upon the liberty and property of his ſubjects, 
dun making new laws, or raiſing new taxes) * he can make war or 


: 


of un; ſend and receive ambaſſadors ; make treaties of league and com- 

rough ; levy armies, fit out fleets, employ them as he thinks proper: 4 
our [Ent commiſſions to his officers both by ſea and land, or revoke them at = 
ich tio lure; diſpoſe of all magazines, caſtles, &c. ſummon the parliament 4 
5 | | 3 


wet, and, when met, wee prorogue, or diſſolve it at pleafure ; 


| refuſs 


a 


the legiſlature. 


1 ENGLAND 


not be intermitted above three years. Its conſtituent parts are, the king 


by the mutual privilege of rejecting what the other has reſolved ; while 


refuſe his aſſent to any bill, thought it hath paſſed both houſes; which 
— — by ſuch a refuſal, has no more force than if it had never 
been moved. He poſſeſſeth the right of chuſing his own council; of 
nominating all the great officers of ſtate, of the houſehold, and the church, 
and, in fine, is the fountain of honour, from whom all degrees of nobi- 
lity and knighthood are derived. Such is the dignity and power of à king! 
of Great Britain. 2 jo, phe . 
Or THE PARLIAMENT.] Parliaments, in ſome ſhape, are, as has 
been obſerved. of as high antiquity as the Saxon government in thiz 
iſland; and have;ſubliſted, in their preſent form, at leaſt 500 years. 
The parliament is aſſembled by the king's writs, and its ſitting mul 


ſitting there in his royal political capacity, and the three eſtates of the 
realm; the lords ſpiritual, the lords temporal, (who fit together with the 
king, in one houſe) and the commons, who fit by themſelves-in another, 
The king and theſe three eſtates, together, form the great corporation 
or body politic of the kingdom, of which the king is ſaid to be chu, 
principium, et finis. For upon their coming together the king meets 
them, either in 2 or by repreſentation; without which there can be 
no beginning of a parliament; and he alſo has alone the power of di- 
folving them. | 922 1 + 
It is highly neceſſary for preſerving the balance of the conſtitution, 
that the executive power ſhould be a branch, though not the whole, af 
| The crown cannot begin of itſelf any alterations in the 
preſent eſtabliſhed law; but it may approve or diſapprove of the alten 
tions ſuggeſted and conſented to by the two houſes. The legiſlative there. 
fore cannot abridge the executive power of any rights which it now hasby 
law, without its own conſent : ſince the law mult perpetually ſtand asit 
now does, unleſs all the powers will agree to alter it. And here indeed 
conſiſts the true excellence of the Engliſh government, that all the parts 
of it form a mutual check upon each other. In the legiſlature, the people 
are a check upon the nobility, and the nobility a check upon the people; 


the king is a check upon both, which preſerves the executive power fron 
encroachments. | . 5 
The lords ſpiritual confiſt of two archbiſhops and twenty-four biſhop, 


The lords temporal conſiſt of all the peers of the realm, the biſhops not H 
being in ſtrictneſs held to be ſuch, but merely lords of parliament. Sone 1 
of the peers fit by deſcent, as do all ancient peers; ſome by creatiol, H 
as do all the new-made ones: others, ſince the union with Scotland, by th 
election, which is the caſe of the ſixteen peers, who repreſent the body af 54 
the Scots nobility. Fhe number of peers is indefinite, and may be ys 
increaſed at will by the power of the crown. _ _ Si 
A body of nobility is more peculiarly neceſſary in our mixed and cont ; 
pounded conſtitution, in order to ſupport the rights of both the ca 2 
and the people; by forming a barrier to withſtand the encroachments 0 | 
both. It. creates and preſerves that gradual ſcale of dignity, which pr — 
ceeds from the peaſant to the prince; riſing like a pyramid from a bun = 
foundation, —— diminiſhing to a point as it riſes. The nobility therein, 
are the pillars, which are reared from among the people, more mm- Mira 
diately to ſupport the throne : and if that falls, they muſt alſo be = for n 
under its ruins. Accordingly, when in the laſt century the common ny. ” 
K 


determined to extirpate monarchy, they alſo voted the houſe of lords i 
Le uſeleſs and dangerous | The 


\ 


os EE 
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The commons conſiſt of all ſuch men of any property in che kingdom, 
as have not ſeats in the houſe of lords; every one of which has a voice 


meaſure, his own governor; and therefore a branch at leaſt of the legiſ- 
lative power ſnould reſide in the whole body of the ee In ſo large 
a ſtate as ours, it is very wiſely contrived, that the people ſhould do 
that by their repreſentatives, which it is impracticable to perform in 
perſon : repreſentatives, choſen by a number of minute and ſeparate 
diſtricts, wherein all the voters are, or eaſily may be, diſtinguiſhed. 
The counties are therefore repreſented by knights, elected by the pro- 


i prietors of lands: the cities and boroughs are repreſented by citizens and 

a4 burgeſſes, choſen by the mercantile part, or ſuppoſed trading intereſt of 
he the nation . The number of Engliſh repreſentatives is 513, and of Scots 
he 45; mall 558. And every member, though choſen by one particular 
oh _ diſtri, when elected and returned, ſerves for the whole realm. For the 
” end of his coming thither is not particular, but general ; not barely to. 
10 advantage his conſtituents, but the commonwealth, and to adviſe his 
Dh majeſty, as appears from the writ of ſummons. NCA . e TE 

5 Theſe are the conſtituent parts of a parliament, the king, the lords 


ſpiritual and temporal, and the commons. Parts, of which each is ſo 
neceſſary, that the conſent of all three is required to make any new law 
that ſhould bind the ſubject. Whatever is enacted for law by one, or by 


matters relating to their own privileges. „ | 
The power and juriſdiction of parliament, ſays Sir Edward Coke, is 
ſo tranſcendent and abſolute, that it cannot be confined, either for 
cauſes or perſons, within any bounds. It hath ſovereign and uncontrolable 
ed authority in making, confirming, enlarging, reſtraining, abrogating, 
| repealing, reviving, and expounding of laws, concerning matters of all 


por pollible denominations, eccleſiaſtical or temporal, civil, military, mari- 
4. time, or criminal: this being the place where that abſolute deſpotic 
a power, which muſt in all governments reſide ſomewhere, is entruſted by 


the conſtitution of theſe kingdoms. All miſchiefs and grievances, ope- 
rations and remedies, that tranſcend the ordinary courſe of the laws, 


ſhop are within the reach of this extraordinary tribunal. It can regulate or 
2 new model the ſucceſſion to the crown; as Was done in the reign of 
Fs Henry VIII. and William III. It can alter the eſtabliſhed religion of 
Ren the land; as was done in a variety of inſtances, in the reigns of king 
d, by Henry VIII. and his three children. It can change and create afreſh even 
00 | the conſtitution of the kingdom, and of parliaments themſelves; as was 
nay te done by the act of union, and the ſeveral ſtatutes for triennial and ſep- 


tennial elections. It can, in ſhort, do every thing that is not naturally 
impoſſible ; and therefore ſome have not ſcrupled to call its power, by a 
- igure rather. too hold, the. omnipotence of parliament. True it is, 


oy 
— 
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x py of the bribery-oath, which is adminiſtered to every perſon before they poll; 
l do fwear (or, being one of the people called Quakers, do'folemnly 


for my uſe and benefit, directly or indirectly, any ſum or ſums af money, office, place, 

dombo ment, gift or reward, or any promiſe or ſecurity for any mon+y, office, or em- 

p u or gift, in order to give my vote a; this election; and that I have not beſore been 
Pollcd at chis election. So help me God.” TA 


= | that 


* lords l 
Thi 


in parliament; either perſonally, or by his repreſentatives. In a free 
fate, every man, who is ſuppoſed a free agent, ought to be, in ſome 


tuo only, of the three, is no ſtatute; and to it no regard is due, unleſs in 


that what the parliament doth, no authority upon earth can undo, 80 


nim) I have not received or had, by myſelf, or any perſon whatſoever in truſtfor me, or 
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to manage it, it is provided that no one ſhall fat or vote in either houſe 


are, privilege of ſpeech, of perſon, of their domeſtics, and. of their 


-- demanded of the king in perſon, by the ſpeaker of the houſe of common, 
at the opening of every new parliament. So likewiſe are the other 


* 


a dchtors. . 


mie! . 


without all manner of remedy. 


vations in religion and government, it is enacted, that no member ſhall 


that it is a matter moſt eſſential to the liberties of this kingdom, that ſuck 
members be delegated to this * truſt, as are moſt eminent for 
their probity, their fortitude, and their knowledge, for it was a know 
apophthegm of the great/lord treaſurer Burleigh, ** that England could 
never be ruined but by a parliament :” and, as Sir Matthew Hale 
obſerves, this being the higheſt and greateſt court, over which nome 
other can have juriſdiction in the kingdom, if by any means & miſgovery. 
ment ſhould any way fall upon it, the ſubje&s of this kingdom are left 


In order to prevent the miſchiefs that might ariſe, by placing this er- 
tenſive authority in hands that are either incapable, or elſe improper, 


of parliament, unleſs he be twenty-one years of age. To preventinns- 


vote or fit in either houſe, till he hath, in the preſence of the houſe, 
taken the oaths of allegiance, ſupremacy, and abjuration ; and ſub- 
ſcribed and repeated the declaration againſt tranſubſtantiation, the invo- 
cation of ſaints, and the ſacrifice of the maſs. To prevent dangers that 
may ariſe to the kingdom from foreign attachments, connexions, or de- 
pendencies, it is enacted, that no alien, born out of the dominions of 
the crown of Great Britain, even though he be naturalized, ſhall be WW . 
capable of being a member of either houſe of parliament. | -— 
Some of the niore notorious privileges of the members of either houk Wh 


lands and goods. As to the firſt, privilege of ſpeech, it is declared h 
the ſtatute of 1 W. & M. ft. 2. c. 2. as one of the liberties of the lord 
people, that the freedom of ſpeech, and debates, and proceedingsin WW 1 
parliament, ought not to be impeached or queſtioned in any court or | 
place out of parliament.” And this freedom of ſpeech is particularh 


privileges, of perſon, ſervants, lands, and goods. This includes not only 
privilege from illegal violence, but alſo from legal arreſts, and ſeizures 
by proceſs from the courts of law. To aſſault by violence a member 
of either houſe, or his menial ſervants, is ahigh dontempt of parliament, 
and there puniſhed with the utmoſt ſeverity. Neither can any member 
of either houſe be arreſted and taken into cuſtody, nor ſerved with ay WW... 
proceſs of the courts of law; nor can bis menial ſervants be arreſted; 


nor can any entry be made on his lands; nor can his goods be diſtrainel fire o 


or ſeized, without a breach of the privilege of parliament *. 

The houſe of lords have a right to be — and conſequently ar, To 
by the judges of the court of king's bench, and common pleas, and ſud 
of the barons of the exchequer, as are of the degree df the coif, or bat 
been made ſerjeants at law; as likewiſe by the maſters of the court 
chancery ; for their advice in point ef law, and for the greater dignit BS. in a 


their proceedings. | | amin 
3 be BE 5 1 — Len (0 
This exem pi ion ſrom Arreſts for lawſul debts, was always conſidered:by the pole the 


as a grievange. The lorcs and commons therefore generouſly relinquiſhed cheir pril 
by act of parliamend 2770; and memb. rs of botli houſes may now be ſued like oth 


Tis treſſat 


9 * 


Jord-keeper of the great ſeal, which dignities are commonly veſted in 
the ſame perſon. 5 | 7 FL 4 
Each peer has a right, by leave of the houſe, as being his own repre- 


{entative, when a. vote bi fles contra ent 
ſent on the journals of the houſe, with the reaſons for ſuch diſſent; which 


proteſts haue been ſo bold as to give offence to the majority of the houſe, 
and have therefore been expunged from the journals. „ 
The houſe . of, commons. may be properly ſtiled the grand inqueſt of 


Great Britain, impowered to enquire into all national gfievances, in or- 


SI” > & ak A Meet {hea 


1, Leer to ſee them redreſſed. : | | 2 

ſe The peculiar laws and cuſtoms of the houſe of commons relate princi- 

1 pally to the raiſing of taxes, and the elections of members to ſerve in 
arliament. | | | 


With regard to taxes, it is the ancient indiſputable privilege and right 
of the houſe of commons, that all grants of ſubſidies, or parliamen 
aids, do begin in their houſe, and are firſt beſtowed by them ; although 


tat their grants are not effectual to all intents and purpoſes, until they have 
* the Kat of the other two branches of the legiſlature. The general rea- 
0 


Jon given for this excluſive privilege of the houſe of commons, is, that 
the ſupplies are. raiſed upon the body of the Soup and therefore it is 
proper that they alone ſhould have the right of taxing themſelves, And 


they will not permit the leaſt alteration or amendment tobe made by Ss 
lords to the mode of a by a money bill. Under this 157 
e 


81 pellation are included all bills, by which money is directed to be rai 

t r N :pon the. fubject, for any purpoſe, or in any ſhape whatſoever ; either for 

2 2 8 | 
ar te exigencies of government, and collected from the kingdom in general, 
00h, the land tax; or for private benefit, and collected in any particular diſ- 

ther iQ, as by turnpikes, pariſh. rates, and the like. „ = 

only The method of making laws is much the ſame in both houſes. In 
an each houſe the act of the majority binds the whole: and this majority is 
nder eclared by votes openly and publicly given: not as at Venice, and 
nent, Wn:ny other ſenatorial aſſemblies, privately, or by ballot. This latter me- 
mber od may be ſerviceable, to prevent intrigues and unconſtitutional combi-  - 
bun tions, but it is impoſſible to be practifed with us, at leaſt in the houſe” 
oy If commons, where every member's conduct is ſubject to the future cen- 

an ure of his conſtituents, and. therefore ſhould be openly ſubmited to their 


upeCtion, 


700 Jo bring a bill into the houſe of commons, if the relief ſought by it 
10 of a private nature, it is firſt neceſſary to prefer a petition ; which 
hae ud be preſented by a member, and uſually ſets forth the grievance 
urt ſired to be remedied. This petition (when founded on facts. that may 


e in their nature diſputed) is referred to a committe of members, who 
amine the matter alleged, and accordingly . it to the houſe; and 
ben (or, otherwiſe, upon the mere petition) leave is given to bring in 


de bill. In public matters, the bill is brought in upon motion made 
pu the houſe, without any petition. (In the houſe of lords, if the bill 
po bf 505 there, it is, when of a private nature, referred to two of the j udges, 


d examine and report the ſtate of the facts alleged, to ſee- that all 
eceſſary parties conſent, as es all points of technical propriety.) 
ER: REES. Thi 


The þ edker of the houſe of lords is generally the lord chancellor, as: 


to his ſentiments, to enter his diſ- 


is uſually filed his proteſt. Upon particular occaſions, however, theſe , 


do reaſonably jealous are the commons of this privilege, that herein they _ 
will not ſuffer the other houſe. to exert any power. but that of 1 3 


254 NS 
This is read a firſt time, and, at a, convenient diſtance, a ſecond tine 
and after each reading, the ſpeaker opens to the houſe the ſubſtance 6 

the bill, and puts the queſtion, whether it ſhall proceed any farther, 
The introduction of the bill may be originally oppoſed, as the bill itſelf 
may at either of the readings; and, if the oppoiition ſucceeds, the dil 
muſt be dropt for that ſeflion ; as it muſt alſo if oppoſed with ſucceſs in 
any of the ſubſequent ſtages. l | e LY 
After the ſecond reading, it is commited, that is, referred to a con. 
mittee; which is either ſelected by the houſe in matters of ſmall in- 
portance, or elſe, if the bill is a matter of great, or national conſe. 


| 

quence, the houſe reſolves itſelf into a committee of the whole houſe, } 
committee of the whole houſe is compoſed of every member; and, u 1 
form it, the ſpeaker quits the chair, (another member being appointei © 
chairman) and may ſit and debate as a private member. In theſe con a 
: mittees, the bill is Ghated clauſe by chins, amendments made, the bla : 
filled up, and ſometimes the bill entirely new modelled. After it h n 
gone through the committee, the chairman reports it to the houſe, vi , 
ſuch amendments as the committee have made; and then the houſe re 10 
conſider the whole bill again, and the queſtion is repeatedly, put upd A 
every clauſe and amendment. When the houſe have agreed or diſagre 
to the amendments of the committee, and ſometimes added new'amen 10 
ments of their own, the bill is then ordered to be engroſſed, or writ of 
in a ſtrong groſs hand, on one or more long rolls of parchment ſewed u | 

' gether. When this is finiſhed, it is read a third time, and amendmei ki 
are ſometimes then made to it; and, if a new clauſe be added, it is da 79 
by tacking a ſeparate piece of parchment on the bill, which is calle WM ad 
rider. The ſpeaker then again opens the contents; and holding i: . 1 
in his hands, puts the queſtion, whether the bill ſhall paſs. If thi * 
agreed to, the title to it is then ſettled. After this, one of the men * 
is directed to carry it to the lords, and deſire their concurrence ; M mT, 
attended by ſeveral more, carries it to the bar of the houſe of peers, I Kin 
there delivers it to their ſpeaker, who comes down from his woolfack Peet 
receive it. It there paſſes through the forms, as in the other houſe, ( cont 
_ cept engroſſing which is already done) and, if rejected, no more noi it be 
is taken, but it paſſes /ub filintie, to prevent unbeeoming altercation fal. 
But if it is agreed to, the lords ſend a meſſage by two maſters in chance to 2 
(or, ſometimes in matters of high importance, by two of the judge vill; 
that they have agreed to the ſame ; and the bill remains with the l it a; 
if they have made no amendment to it. But if any amendments langt 
made, ſuch amendments are ſent down with the bill to receive mone 

| concurrence of the commons. If the commons diſagree to the zm peak 
ments, a conference uſually follows between members deputed from l roy 
houſe ; who, for the moſt part, ſettle and adjuſt the difference: bu « the 
both houſes remain inflexible, the bill is tra ped. If the com it ſo t 
agree to the amendments, the bill is ſent back to the lords by oe che cr 
the members, with a meſſage to acquaint them therewith. Thef parlia 
forms are obſerved mutatis mutandis, when the bill begins in the 10 /rignen, 
of lords. But, when an act of grace or pardon is paſſed, it » WF ,,, 
figned by his majeſty, and then;read once only in each of the hou »;, . 
without any new engrofling.or amendment. And when both houſes M com 1 
done with any bill, it always is depoſited in the houſe of peers, 10" pour 
the royal aſſent; except in the caſe of a money- bill, which, after rec Gd g 


the concurrence of the lords, is ſent back to the houſe of common 
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| y 3 Hen. VIII. c. 21. the king may give his aſſent by letters patent under 


every man in England is, in oy of law, 2 to the making of ai 
- 


every ſubject in the land, and the dominions thereunto belonging; nay, 


altered, amended,. diſpenſed with, ſuſpended, or repealed but in the 
. ſame forms, and by the ſame authority of parliament : for it is a 


his great ſeal, ſigned with his hand, and notified, in his abſence, to both 
Houſes aſſembled together in the high houſe, by commiſſioners conſiſting 
of certain peers, named in the letters. And, when the bill has received 
the royal aſſent in either of theſe ways, it is then, and not before, 3 
ſtatute or act of parliament. , : ing . 

This ſtatute or act is placed among the records of the kingdom; there 
needing no formal promulgation to give it the force of a law, as was ne. 
ceſſary by the civil law with regard to the emperor's edicts; becauſe 


act of parliament being preſent thereat by his repreſentatives. However, 
copies thereof are uſually printed at the king's preſs, for the information 
of the whole land. Ee en; . 
An act of parliament, thus made, is the exerciſe of the higheſt autbo- 
rity that this kingdom acknowledges upon earth. It hath power to bind 


W 


even the king himſelf, if particularly named therein, And it cannot he 


maxim in law, that it requires the ſame ſtrength to diſſolve, as to create 
an obligation. 7 | 


Such is the parliament of Great Britain; the ſource and guardian of i 
our liberties and properties, the ſtrong cement which binds the found. f 
tion and ſuperſtructure of our government, and the wiſely concerted ba. 0! 
lance maintaining an equal e that no one part of the three eftate ee 
overpower or diſtreſs either of the other. 3 | pe 

From the above general view of the Engliſh conſtitution, it appear af 
that no ſecutary for its permanency, which the wit of man can deviſe, it th 
wanting. If it ſhould be objected, that parliaments may become ſo car- an 
rupted, as to give up or betray the liberties of the people, the anſwer, wi 
that parliaments, as every other body politic, are ſuppoſed to watch orer ca 
their political exiſtence, as a private perſon does his natural life. If! Wil 
parliament, was to act in that manner, it muſt become felo de /, an eil nat 
that no human proviſion can guard againſt. But there are ſtill ſuch der 
reſources of liberty in England, that no ſuch fatal effect is now to be 800. 
apprehended; and though the conſtitution has been even overturned, and ſou 
ſometimes dangerouſly wounded, yet, its own innate powers have re WW ma: 
covered and ſtill preſerve it, Monſ. Mezeray, the famous hiſtorian, ſad iN and 

to a countryman of ours, in the cloſe of the laſt century, We hal Y 
once in France the ſame happineſs, and the ſame privileges which youu entr 
have; our laws avere iben made by repreſentatives of OUR, OWN chufay, dom 
therefore our maney was not taken from us; but granted by . Our king gene 
were then ſubje& to the rules of law and reaſon— now, alas! we zu ing 
miſerable, and all is loſt, Think nothing, Sir, too dear to maintzu oper: 
theſe precious advantages; if ever there ſhould be occaſion, venture you! the c 
life and eſtate rather then baſely and fooliſhly ſubmit to that abject can. J 
dition to which you ſee us reduced. . well 
The king of England, beſides his high court of parliament, has ſubo N Engl 
dinate officers and miniſters to aſſiſt him, and wh are reſponſible fu The 
their advice and conduct. They are made by the kipg's nominatio f Kir 
without either patent or grant; and on taking the neceffary oaths, te ice 
become immediately privy-counſellors, during the life of the king tube e 


chooſes them; but ſubjeR to removal at his direction. Th 
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The duty of a privy- eounſellor appears from the oath of office, which , 


conſiſts of ſeven articles: 1. To adviſe the king according to the beſt 
g of his cunning and diſcretion. 2. To adviſe for the king's honour and 
J ood of the public, without partiality through affection, love, meed, 
z doubt or dread. 15 To keep the king's counſel ſecret. 4. To avoid 
˖ corruption. 5. To, help and ſtrengthen the execution of what ſhall be 
e there reſolved. 6. To withſtand all perſons who would attempt the con- 
b trary. And laftly, in general, 7. To obſerve, keep, and do all chat a 
e and true counſellor ought to do to his ſovereign lord, . © 
" As no government can be ſo complete as to be provided with laws that 
, may anſwer 82 unforeſeen emergency, the privy- council, in ſuch caſes, 
on can ſupply the deficiency. It has even been known, that upon great and 
nt occaſions, ſuch as that of a famine, they can ſuperſede the opera- 
10- tion of the law, if the parliament is not fitting ; but this is conſidered as 
nd illegal, and an act of parliament muſt paſs for the pardon and indemnifi- 
ay, cation of thoſe concerned, A : . 
be Among the privy counſellors, the two ſecretaries of ſtate are more offi | 
the cially ſo than the others, as they are intruſted with the king's fignet, and 
Ss 2 are ſuppoſed to adviſe him on acts of government that may not be pro- 
gate per to be communicated even to a privy-counſellor ; ſuch as giving orders 
for ſecret expeditions, correſpondence with ſpies or other agents, ſecur- 
1 of ing traitors, and the like. The ſectetaryſhip of ftate is now held by 
nda- two noblemen or gentlemen ; formerly the king nominated three, but the 
by office was not then of that conſequence which it is now. Since the ac- 
ates ceſſion of the family of Hanover, we have likewiſe known three princi- 
| pal ſecretaries of ſtate ; but one of them was ſuppoſed to tranſact the 
pear afairs of Scotland, which are now committed to other miniſters. U 
ſe, i the vaſt increaſe of the Britiſh colonies, a new board of trade was erected, 
_ and the firſt commiſſioner acts as ſecretary for the American affairs, but 
er i, without that title. Till this erection took place, all American diſpatches 


| over came firſt to the hands of a principal ſecretary of ſtate, who correſponded 
| with the American governors, and ſent them directions in his majeſty's 
name. The office itſelf is at preſent divided into a ſouthern and northern 
department, The ſonthern contains France, Spain, Portugal, Italy, the 


to be Swiſs Cantons, Conſtantinople, and, in ſhort, all the ftates in the 

4, u ſouthern parts. The northern comprehends the different ſtates of Ger- 

ve re- many, Pruflia, Poland, Ruſſia, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Flanders, 
n, Cad BY and the Hanſeatic towns. | | 2 He 
7e hal With regard to the capital acts of government, which were formerl 

ch you entruſted with the ſecretaries of ſtate, a committee of the ee 


tommonly called a cabinet- council, are chiefly entruſted. This cabinet 
generally conſiſts of a ſelect number of miniſters and noblemen, accord - 
ing to the king's opinion of their integrity and abilities; but though its 
operations are powerful and extenſive, a cabinet council is not eſſential to 


the conſtitution of England, = IO JPY 
This obſervation naturally leads me to mention the perſon who is ſo 
Well known by the name of the firſt miniſter : a term unknown to the 
Englith conſtitution, though the office, in effect, is perhaps neceſſary. 
The conſtitution points out the lord high chancellor as miniſter, but the 
Airs of his own courts give him ſufficient employment. When the 
vice of firſt lord of the treaſury is united with that of chancellor of 
the exchequer (offices which I am to explain hereafter) in the ſame 
perſon, he is conſidered as firſt miniſter, The truth is, his majeſty nar 
\ - 1 1 e 


i 


great, that it is now exerciſed we occaſionally, that is, at a coronation, 


-coronations, , it is held, for that day only, by ſome high nobleman. In 


 furer. He has the management and charge of all the revenues of the 
crown kept in the Exchequer; as alſo the letting of the leaſes of il 
crown lands, and the gift of all places belonging to the cuſtoms in the 
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make an; of his ſervants his firſt miniſter. But though it is no office, - 


yet there is a reſponſibility annexed to the name and common repute 
that renders ir 4 poſt of difficulty and danger. I thall now take 
ſhort review of the nine great officers of the crown, who by their 
poſts take place next to the princes of the royal family and the tuo 
primates. ., 15 e een 


The firſt is the lord high ſteward 45 England. This is an office fo! 


or to fit judge on a peer or peereſs, when tried for a capital crime, In 
caſes of trials, it is exerciſed generally by the lord chancellor, or lord 
keeper ; whoſe commiſſion, as high | bony ends with the trial, by 
breaking his white rod, the badge of his office. . ee oe 
The lord high chancellor preſides in the court of chancery, to mode. 
rate the ſeverities of the law, in all caſes where the property of the ſub. 
ject is concerned; and he proceeds according to the dictates of equity 
and reaſon. BE | p Re 

The poſt of lord high treaſurer has of late been veſted in a commiſſion, 
conſiſting of five perſons, who are called lords of the treaſury ; but the 
firſt commiſſioner is ſuppoſed to poſſeſs the power of the lord high trez- 


ſeveral ports of the kingdom. From this ſhort view of his office, iu 
importance may be eaſily underſtood ; as he has, in fact, the public 
finances in his hands, beſides the diſpoſal of ſo great a number of li. 
crative places, both in England and America, that the bare catalogue 
would exceed the bounds we allot to a long article. . 


The lord preſident of the council, was an officer formerly of great t 
wer: his duty is to propoſe all the buſineſs tranſacted at the council 
board, and to report to the king, when his majeſty is not preſent, allit Y 
debates and proceedings. It is a place of great dignity, as well as difi- t 
culty, on account of the vaſt number of American and Weſt Indian cauſes 4 
captures, and the like affairs, that come before the board; all which may | 
be abridged to the vaſt conveniency of the ſubject by an able preſident. N 
The office of lord privy- ſeal, conſiſts in his putting the king's ſeal to bi 
all charters, grants, and the like, which are ſigned by the king, in order of 
to their paſſing the great ſeal. The lord in me Ar has likewiſe under bo 
his cognizance ſeveral other affairs, which do not require the great ſeal. 1 a 
He is to take care that the crown is not impoſed upon in any tranſadtion Vi 
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England became ſo commercial a country, as it has been for a hu 


* 4 4 


paſſing through his hands; and he is reſponſible if he ſhould apply ts 
privy-ſeal to any thing-againft the law of the land.” 
Ihe office of lord great chamberlain of England is hereditary in dd. 
duke of Ancaſter's family. He attends the king's perſon, on his cor 
nation, to dreſs him; he has likewiſe charge of the houſe of lords dur 
he fitting of parliament ; of fitting up Weſtminſter-hall for coronations 
J77JJVw%0%u VVV 
The office of lord high conſtable has been diſuſed ſince the year 152 
but is. occaſionally revived for a coronat ion. It was formerly à place ( 
the higheſt truſt, as it commanded all the king's forts and garriſons, al 
took place of all officers in the field. Ef bad Dole Be 
The duke of Norfolk is hereditary earl marſhal of England. Befo 


n 0 


yen 
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ears paſt, tllis office required great abilities, learning, and knowledge 
of the Engliſh hiſtory for its diſc * 0 In war time, he was judge of army 1 

cauſes,” and decided according to the principles of the civil law. If the © . | 
. cauſe did not admit of ſuch deciſion, it was left to a perſonal combat, 
which was attended with a vaſt variety of ceremonies, the arrangement 
ef which, even to the ſmalleſt trifle, fell within the marſhals province. 
To this day, he, or his deputy, regulates all points of precedency ac- 
cording to the archives kept in the heralds office, which is entirely within 
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u his juriſdiction. He directs all ſolemn proceſſions, coronations, procla- 

n mations, - funerals, general-mournings, and the like. He is ſuppoſed 

d to be judge of the Marſhalſea- court; and in thoſe reigns where. procla 

y mations had the force of law, he had a cenſorial power in all caſes of 
uſurping falſe names, deſignations, armorial bearings, and the like; but 

e. this power is now diſputed, and reduced to a conformity with the common 

b law. As his grace is diſqualified by his religion from the exerciſe of 

ty many parts of his office, ſome nobleman, generally one of his own friends 
or family, is deputed to act for him; and he wears as his badge, a gold 

Mn, baton tipped with ebony. 5 X Rr k oy 

the The office of lord high admiral of England is“ now, likewiſe, held 

ei: by commiſſion, and is equal in its importance to any of the preceding, 

the eſpecially ſince the growth of the Britiſh naval power. The Engliſh ad- 

all miralty is a b6ard of direction as well as execution, and is in its pro- 

the ceedings independent of the crown itſelf. All trials upon life and 

1. death, in maritime affairs, are appointed and held under a commiſſion 

= immediately iſſuing from that board; and the members muſt ſign even 

u- 


the death warrants for execution: but it may be 2 conceived, that 
as they are removable at pleaſure, they do nothing that can claſh with 
the perogative of the crown, and conform themſelves to the directions 
great they receive from his majeſty, ' The board of Admiralty regulates the 
nell whole naval force of the realm, and names all its officers, or confirms 
alli them when named); ſo that its juriſdiction is very extenſive. They ap- 
int vice-admirals under them; but an appeal from them lies to hs 
auſes igh court of admiralty, which is of a civil nature: London is the place 
where it is held; and all its P oceſſes and proceedings run in the lord 
high admiral's name, or thoſe of the commiſfioners, and not in that 
of the king. The judge of this court is commonly a doctor of the 
civil law; 5 all criminal matters; relating to piracies, and other capital 
offences committed at ſea, are tried and determined according to the 
laws of England, by witneſſes and a jury, ever ſince the reign of Henry 
VIII. It now remains to treat of the courts of law in England. ' 
Cours oy Law.] The court of Chancery, which is a court of 
equity, is next in dignity to the high court of parliament, and is deſigned 
to relieve the ſubject againſt frauds,” breaches. of truſt, and other oppreſ- 
fions ; and to mitigate the rigour of the law. The lord high chancellor 
fits as ſole judge, and in his abſence the maſter of the Rolls. The form 
of proceeding is by bills, anſwers, and decrees, the witneſſes being exa- 
mined in private : however, the decrees of this court are only binding to 
the perſons of thoſe concerned in them, for they do not affect their lands 
and goods; and conſequently, if a man refufes to wars with the terms, 
they can do nothing more than ſend him to the priſon of the Fleet. This 


I The laſt Lord High Admiral was George prince of Denmark, and huſband of queen 
une. 3 * 2 8 | . 99 — . ; > $4 ** , _ 5 . % WS » » > ot” 
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court is always open; and if a man be ſent to priſon, the lord thanoellyr, 
| In any vacation, can, if he ſees reaſon for it, grant a habeas corpus. 
The clerk of the crown likewiſe belongs to this court, he, or by his 
_ deputy, being obliged always to attend on the lord chancellor as often as 
he ſits for the diſpatch of buſineſs ; through his hands paſs all writs for 
ſummoning the parliament or chuſing of members; commiſſions of the 
peace, pardons, &c. Ed N E 
The King's Bench, ſo called either fram the kings of England ſome. 
times ſitting there in perſon, or becauſe all matters determinable by can. 
mon law between the king and his ſubjeQs, are here tried; except ſuch 
affairs as properly belong to the court of Exchequer. This court is, like. 
. wiſe, a kind of cheque upon all the inferior courts, their,judges, and 
. juſtices of the 2 Here preſides four judges, the firſt of whom is 
ſtiled lord chief juſtice of the King's Bench, or, by way of eminence, lord 
chief juſtice of England, to expreſs the great extent of his juriſdiction 


over the kingdom; for this -court can grant prohibitions in any cauſe : 
depending either in ſpiritual or temporal courts ; and the houſe of peer F 
does often direct the lord chief juſtice to iſſue out his warrant for appee- 0 
hending re under ſuſpicion of high crimes. The other — 2 
are called juſtices, or judges of the King's benen. 1 
The court of Common Pleas takes cognizance of all pleas debatable 
between ſubject and ſubject; and in it, beſide; all real actions, fines, and 
recoveries are tranſacted, and prohibiticns are likewiſe iſſued ont of it, 2 by 
well as from e Bench. The firſt judge of this court is ſtiled lord JT 
chief juſtice of the Common Pleas, or Common Bench; beſide whan o 
there are likewiſe three other judges, or juſtices, of this court. None for 
| but fſerzeants at law are allowed to plead here. | * 
The court of Exchequer was inſtituted for managing the revenues af * 
the crown, and has a power of judging bath according to law, and accord- WM 
ing to equity. In the proceedings according to law, the lord chief baron 1 
of the Exchequer, and three other barons, preſide as judges. They ue 6 
ſtiled barons, becauſe formerly none but barons of the realm were allowed f 
to begndges of this court. Beſides theſe, there is a fifth, called cyrlitar nei 


baron, who has not a judicial capacity, but is only employed in admi- 
niſtering the oath to Meriffs and their officers, and alſo to ſeveral of the T 
officers of the cuſtom-houſe.—But when this court proceeds according to itelf 


©. equity, then the lord treaſurer and the chancellor of the Exchequer pre. WW: 


ſide, aſſiſted by the other barons. All matters touching the king's trea- that 
Jury, revenue, cuſtoms, and fines, are here tried and determined. he- al 
ſides the officers already mentioned, there belong to the Exchequer, the te jy 
king's remembrancer, who takes and ſtates all accounts of the revenue, their 
cuſtams, exciſe, parliamentary aids and ſubſidies, &c. except the accounts le. 
of the ſneriffs and their officers. The lord treafurer's remembrancer, corpor 
- whoſe buſineſs it is to make out proceſſes againſt ſheriffs, receivers of the WW. .; 
revenue, and other officers. * IO. | 

For putting the laws effoctually in execution, an high-ſheriff is annually 
appointed for every county (except Weſtmoreland and Middleſex) by the 
king; whoſe office is both miniſterial and judicial. He is to eech tig,! 
| ee mandates, and all writs directed to him out of the king's courts of 
| Juftice ; to impannel juries, to bring cauſes and malefactors to trial, t0 
| fee the ſentences, both in civil and criminal affairs, executed. And at 
the aſſize to attend the judges, and guard them all the time they are in hi 
county. Its alſo part of his office to collect all public fines, dien 
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amerciaments, into the Exchequer, or where the king ſhall appoin 

100 to make ſuch payments out of them as his majeſty ſhall think Ex. e, 

As his office is judicial, he keeps a court, called the county court, 
which is held by the ſheriff, or his under-ſheriffs, to hear and determine 
all civil cauſes in the county under forty ſhillings ;. this, however, is 
no court of record; but the court, formerly called the ſheriff's turn, was 
one; and the king's leet, through all the county: for in this court, en- 

uiry was made into all criminal offences againſt the common law, where» 
by the ſtatute Iaw there was no reſtraint. This court, however, has been 
long ſince aboliſhed. 5 „„ : 285 

Under the ſheriff are various officers, as the under ſheriff, clerks, ſtew- 
ards of courts, bailiffs, (in London called ſerjeants) conſtables, gaolers, 
beadles, &c. 


The next officer to the ſheriff, is the juſtice of peace, ſeveral of whom 
ue commiſſioned for each county: and to them is intruſted the power of 
putting great part of the ſtatute law in execution, in relation to the high- 
ways, the poor, vagrants, treaſons, felonies, riots, the preſervation of 
the game, &c. &c. and they examine and commit to priſon all who break 


| 

; 

$ 

the offenders, they meet every quarter at the county-town, when a jury 
le of twelve men, called the ova inquet of the county, is Pots aha + 
ſi zppear. This jury, upon oath, is to enquire into the caſes of all delin- 
a quents, and to preſent them by bill guilty of the indictment, or not. 
rd guilty: the juſtices commit the former to gaol for their trial at the next 
0 afizes, and the latter are acquitted. This is called the quarter- ſeſſions 
Ne for the county. The juſtice of peace ought to be a perſon of great good 
ſenſe, ſagacity, and integrity, and to have ſome knowledge of the law ; 
[of for as much power is lodged in his hands, and as nothing is ſo intoxi- 
fd. ating, without theſe qualifications he will be apt to make miſtakes, and 
ron to ſtep beyond his authority, for which he is liable to be called to an 
are account at the court of King's bench. FEY 

ved. Each county contains two coroners, who are to enquire, by a jury of 
iter peighbours, how and by whom any perſon came by a violent death, and 
ni to enter it on record as a plea of the crown. - | „ 
the The civil government of cities is a kind of ſmall independent policy of 
8 to Itſelf; for every city hath, by charter from the king, a juriſdiction within 
pre tfelf, to judge in all matters civil and crimin#! ; with this reſtraint only, 
trea tat all civil cauſes may be removed from their courts to the higher 
Be courts at Weſtminſter; and all offences that are capital, are committed to 

, the the judge of the aſſize. The government of cities differs according to 
enue, their different charters, immunities, and conſtitutions. They are con- 
dun e fituted with a mayor, aldermen, and burgeſſes, who together make the 
corporation of the city, and hold a court of judicature, where the mayor 
prelides as judge. Some cities are counties, and chuſe their own ſheriffs, 
nd all of them have a power of making bye- laws, for their own. govern- 
nent. Some have thought the government of cities, by mayor, alder- 
nen, and common- council, is an epitome of the Engliſh government, by 
bp, lords, and commons. e 
The goverment of incorporated boroughs is much after the ſame man · 
per: in ſome there is a mayor, and in others two bailiffs. All which, 
Th; their mayoralty, or magiſtracy, are juſtices of the peace within 
«a Uperties, and conſequently eſquires. | Be ET he RS RPE 


The 


or diſturb the peace, and diſquiet the king's ſubjects. In order to puniſh 


Nn | 5 
The Cinque: ports are five havens, that lie on the eaſt part of England 
towards France; and were endowed with particular privileges by our 
antient kings, upon condition that they ſhould provide a certain number 
of ſhips at their own charge, to ſerve in the wars for forty days, as often 
as they were wanted, See the table of diviſions and counties. 
For the better government of villages, the lords of the. ſoil, or manor; 
(who were formerly called barons) have generally a power to hold courts, 
called courts-leet, and courts-baron, where their tenants are obliged ty 
attend and receiye juſtic. The buſineſs of courts-leet is chiefly to pre. | 
ſent and punith fuiſances; and at courts-baron, the conveyances and 
alienations of the copyhold tenants are enrolled, and they are admitted 
to their eftates on a deſcent or purchaſe. VF 
A conſtable is a very ancient and reſpectable office of the peace, under 
the Engliſh conſtitution. Every hundred has a high conſtable, and ever) 
pariſh in that hundred a conſtable, and they are to attend the high con- 
ſtable upon occafions. They are aſſiſted by another ancient officer, called 


the tythingman, who formerly ſuperintended the tenth part of a hundrel, { 
or ten free burgs, as they were called in the time of the Saxons, and each t 
free burg conſiſting of ten families. The buſineſs of a conſtable is to keey 0 
the peace in all caſes of quarrels and riots. He can impriſon offender t 
till they are brought before a juſtice of peace; and it is his duty toexe- a 
cute, within his diftrit, every warrant that is directed to him from that tc 
magiſtrate, or a bench of juſtices. The neglect of the old Saxon court, th 
both for the preſervation of the peace, and the more eaſy recovery of ſmall m 
debts, has been regretted by many emient lawyers, and it has of late th 
been found neceſſary to revive ſome of them, and to appoint others of in 
1imilar nature. | 5 . N FEE * 
Beſides theſe, there are courts of conſcience ſettled in many parts of ing 
England for the relief of the poor, in the recovery or payment of ſmall pot 
debts, not exceeding forty ſhillings.' 5 livi 
There neither is, nor ever was, any conſtitution provided with 6 WWW be 
many fences, as that of England is, for the ſecurity of perſonal liberty. WM den 
Every man impriſoned has a right to bring a writ before a judge in Wel: cxp 
minſter hall, called his Habeas Corpus. N ofa 
If that judge, after conſidering the cauſe of commitment, ſhall fnd mer 
that the offence is bailable, the party is immediately admitted to bail, til fic 
he is condemned or acquitted in, a proper court of juſtice. * drin 
The rights of individuals are ſoattentively conſidered, that the ſuhi the | 
may, without the leaſt danger, ſue his ſovereign, or thoſe who act in ul ful t 
name, and under his authority; he may do this in open court, where ti othe; 
king may be caſt, and. be obliged to pay damages to his ſubjects. 1 neg]; 
cannot take away the liberty of the leaſt individual, unleſs he has, the y 
ſome illegal act, been accuſed or ſuſpected upon oath, to have forfeit inp: 
his right to liberty, or except when the ſtate is in danger, and the rep" Wl cond: 
ſentatives of the people think the public ſafety makes it neceſſary that bring 
' ſhould have the power of confining perſons, on a ſuſpicion of guilt: d freed, 
as that of an act of rebellion within the kingdom, the legiftature H on th, 
thought proper to paſs a temporary ſuſpenſion of the Habeas Corpus Ad to be 
but this never has been done but with great difficulty and caution, 4 ſo far 
when the national ſafety abſoluted required it. The king has aright WW anoth, 
pardon, but neither he nor the judges, to whom he delegates his auth 
rity, can condemn a man as 4 criminal, except he be firit found gui ( 


by twelve men, who muſt be his peers or his equals. That the Jud 
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may not be influenced by the king, or his miniſters, to miſrepreſent the 
caſe to the jury, they have their ſalaries for life, and not during the plea- 
the life of any ſubject without trial, and the perſons being firſt charge- 
able with a 4 — crime, as treaſons, murder, felony, or ſome other act 
the higheft crime, till ſome proof of his guilt be given upon oath before 
a magiſtrate ; and he has then a right to infiſt upon his/being brought, 
the firſt opportunity, to a fair trial, or to be reſtored to Uber 08 giving 
bail for his appearance. If a man is charged with a capital offence, he 
| muſt not undergo the ignominy of being tried for his life, till the evidences 


the fact is alleged to be committed, and not without twelve of them 


In ſome caſes, the man (who is always ſuppoſed innocent till there is 
ſuſficient proof of his guilt) is allowed a copy of his indictment, in order 
to help him to make his defence. He is alſo furniſhed with the pannel, 
or liſt of the jury, who are his true and proper Judges, that he may learn 


are prejudiced againſt him. He may in open court peremptorily obj 
to twenty of the number“, and to as many more as he can give reaſon for 


men, the neighbours of the party accuſed, or living near the place where 
the ſuppoſed fact was committed, are approved of, wha take the follow- 
ing oath, that they Hall well and trug try, and tru: deln rance make, 
berween the king and the priſoners whom they ſhall haste in charge, accord- 
ing to the evidence. By CRY the jury, the priſoner prevents all 
poſſibility of bribery, or the influence of any ſuperior power: by their 
living near the place where the fact was committed, they are oe > fac ta 
th { be men who knew the priſoner's courſe of life, and the credit of the evi- 
erty. dence, Theſe only are the judges, from whoſe ſentence the priſoner is to 
expect life or death, and upon their integrity and underſtanding, the lives 
of all that are brought in danger ultimately depend; and from their judg- 
ment there lies no appeal: they are therefore to be all of one mind, and 
after they have fully heard the evidence, are to be confined without meat, 
rink, or candle, till they are unanimous in acquitting or condemning 
the priſoner. Every juryman is therefore inveſted with a ſolemn and aw- 
ful truſt : if he without evidence ſubmits his opinion to that of any of the 
other jury, or yields in complaiſance to the opinion of the judge; if he 
neglects to axamine with the utmoſt care: if he queſtions the veracity of 
the witneſſes, who may be of an infamous character; or after the moſt 
impartial hearing has the leaſt doubt upon his mind, and yet joins in 


bring upon himſelf the r pee guilt of perjury and murder. The 

freedom of Engliſhmen con 

on the bench to injure them for declaring a man innocent whom he wiſhes 

o be brought in guilty. Were not this the caſe, juries would be uſeleſs; 

o far from being judges themſelves, they would only be the tools of 

another, whoſe province is not to guide, but to give a ſanction to their 
1 N determination. 


— 


* 


* The party may challenge thirty-five in caſc of treaſon, 


ſure, of their ſoyereign, Neither can the king take away, nor endanger 


injurious to ſociety: nor can any ſubject be deprived of his liberty, for 


of his guilt are laid before the grand jury of the town or country in which 


agreeing to à bill of indictment againſt him. If they do this, he is to 
ſtand a ſecond trial before twelve other men, whoſe opinion is definitive. _ 


their characters, and diſcover whether they want abilities, or whether they 


their not being admitted as his judges; till at laſt twelve unexceptionable 


condemning the perſon accuſed ; he will wound his own conſcience, and 


iſt in its being out of the power of the judge 
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determination. Tyranny might triumph over the lives aud liberties of 
the ſubjeR, and the judge on the bench be the [miniſter of the prince, 
Vengeance. | 1 ; PB ng 


heſe are the glorious privileges which we enjoy above any other 


nation upon earth. Juries have always been conſidered as giving the 
moſt effectual check to tyranny; for in a nation like this, where a king 
can do nothing againſt law, they are a ſecurity that he ſhall never make 
the laws, by a bad adminiſtration, the inſtruments of cruelty and oppreſ, 
fion. ' Were it not for juries, the advice given by father Paul, in his 
maxims of the republic of Venice, might take effect in its fulleſt lati. 
tude, *< When the offence is committed by a nobleman againſt 3 
ſubject, ſays he, let all ways be tried to juſtify him; and if that is not 
oſſible to be done, let him be chaſtiſed with greater noiſe than damage. 
i it be a ſubje& that has affronted a nobleman, let him be puniſhed with 
the utmoſt ſeverity, that the ſubject may not get too great a cuſtom af 
laying their hands on the patrician order.“ In ſhort, was it not for juries, 
2 corrupt nobleman might, whenever he pleaſed, a& the _ while 
the judge would have that power which is now denied to our kings. But 
by our happy conſtitution, which breathes nothing but liberty and 
equity, all imaginary indulgence is allowed to the meaneſt, as well s 
the greateſt, When a priſoner is brought to take his trial, he his freed 
from all bonds; and though the judges are ſuppoſed to be counſel for the * 
priſoner, yet, as he may be incapable of vindicating his own cauſe, other 
counſel are allowed him; he may try the validity and legality of the in- KI 
dictment, and may ſet it aſide, if it be contrary to law. Nothing is. 
wanting to clear up the cauſe of innocence, and to prevent the ſufferer 
from ſinking under the eee of corrupt judges, and the oppreſſion of 
che great. The racks and tortures that are cruelly made uſe of in other ext « 
parts of * to make a man accuſe himſelf, are here unknown, and ; 


none ang without- conviction, but he who refuſes to plead in hi ce 1 
own defence. ; : CE Ts r the 
As the trial of malefactors in England is very different from that of de: 

* other nations, the following account thereof may be uſeful to foreigners ah 


and others, who have not ſeen thoſe proceedings. 
The court being met, and the priſoner called to the bar, the clerk d nis 
commands him to hold up his hand, then charges him with the crime of 
which he is accuſed, and aſks him whether he is gailty or not guilty. If 
the priſoner anſwers guilty, his trial is at an end; but if he anſwers wt 
 guilr, the court proceeds on the trial, even though he may before have 
confeſſed the fact: for the law of England takes no notice of ſuch confel- 
fian ; and unleſs the witneſſes, who are upon oath, prove him guilty of the WW: donn 
crime, the jury muſt acquit him, for they are directed to bring in their 
verdict according to the evidence given in court, If the priſoner refuſes 
to plead, that is, if he will not ſay in court, whether he is gui/ty or u 
guilty, he is by the law of England to be prefſed to death. 
When the witneſſes have given in their evidence, and the priſoner has, 
by himſelf or his council, croſs-examined them, the judge xecites to the 
jury the ſubſtance of the evidence given againſt the priſpner, and.bids them 
diſcharge their conſcience ; when, if the matter be very clear, they com- 
monly give their verdi& without going out of court; and the foreman, 
for himſelf and the reſt, declares the prifoner gu-ly or not guilty, 3 lt 
may happen to be. But if any doubt ariſes among the jury, and the 
matter requires debate, they all withdraw into a room with a co y of the 
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udiement, where they are locked up, till they are unanimouſiy agreed 
x the verdi&; and if any one of — | hf ſhould die during this their 
confinement, the priſoner will be acquittſdqmme. 
When the jury have agreed on the verdict, they inform the court thereof 
by an officer Who waits without, and the priſoner is again ſet to the bar, 
to hear his verdict. This is unalterable, except in ſome doubtful caſes, 
when the verdict is brought in ſpecial, and is ede to be determined 
by the twelve judges of England, e. 

If the priſoner is found guilty, he is then aſked, what reaſon he can give 
why ſentence of death ſhould not be paſſed upon him? There is now no | 
benefit of clergy it is changed to tranſportation, or burning in the hand. 
Upon a capital conviction, he ſentence of death, after a ſummary account 
ofthe tial is pronounced on the priſoner, in theſe words: The law is, 
That thou alt return to the place from aubence thou cameſt, and from thence 
be carried to the place of execution, where thou ſhalt: hang by the neck, till thy 
body be dend 3 and the Lord have mercy on thy ſoul * whereupon the ſheriff 
eharged with d T0 C 
All the priſoners found nor guz/ty by the jury, are immediately acquitted 
nd diſcharged, and in ſome caſes obtain a copy of their indictment from 
the court to proceed at law againft their proſecutors.” 1 
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Or euntSHMENTS.] Though the laws of England are eſteemed more | 
perciful, with reſpect to offenders, than thoſe which at preſent ſubſiſt in 
zny other part of the known world; yet the puniſhment of ſuch who at 


0- heir trial refuſe to plead guilty or not guilty, is here very cruel. In this 
i ſe the priſoner is laid upon his back, and his arms and le: 3 | 
rer etched out with cords, and a conſiderable weight laid upon his breaſt, 
of + is allowed only three morſels of barley bread, which is given him the 
her ert day without drink, after which he is allowed emer foul water 
ail he expires. This, however, is a puniſhment which is ſcarcely inflicted 


nee in an age; but ſome offenders have'choſe it to preſerve their eſtates 
er their children. Thoſe guilty of this crime are not now ſuffered to 
ndergo ſuch a length of torture, but have ſo great a weight placed upon 
dem, that they ſoon expire. In caſe of high treaſon, though the criminal 


nds mute, judgment is given againſt him, as if he had been convicted, 


lerk rd his eſtate is confiſcated. | 5 „ 
e The law of England includes all capital crimes under high treaſon, 


tty treaſon, and felony. The firſt conſiſts in plotting, conſpiring, or 
lng upin arms againſt the ſovereign, or in counterfeiting the coin. The 
utor is puniſhed by being drawn on a ſledge to the place of execution, 


nfel- hen, after being hanged upon a gallows for ſome minutes, the body is 
f the Wt down alive, the heart ken out and expoſed to public view, and the 
theit rails burnt! the head is then cut off, and the body quartered, after 
fuſes dich the head is uſually fixed on ſome conſpicuous place. All the cri- 


inal's lands and goods are forfeited, his wife loſes her dowry, and his 
dren both their eſtates and nobility. | | N | 


- ut though coining of money is adjudged high treaſon, the criminal is 
0 the x drawn upon a ſledge to the place of execution, and there hanged. 
then r hough the ſentence paſſed upon all traitors is the ſame; yet with 
7 con» WiWheft to perſons of quality, the puniſhment is generally altered to be- 
emal. ding: a ſcaffold: is erected for that purpoſe, on which the criminal, 
1 65 ing his head upon a block, it is ſtruck off with an axe *. 955 
n * ——— | | , — 
19 his is not to be conſidered as a diff. rent puniſhment ; but as à remiſſion ot all the 
Bor tac {entence mentioned before, * the article of beheading. Th . 
| e 


n 
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The puniſhment for miſpriſion of high treaſon, that is, for negled 
or nes it, is impriſonment for TY the forfeiture of all Ge 
er's goods, and the profits ariſing from his lands. „ 

Petty treaſon is when a child kills his father, a wife her huſhang, 1 
clergyman his NN or a ſervant his maſter or miſtreſs. This crime is 
da by being drawn in a ſledge to the place of execution, and thery 
| hanged upon a gallows till the criminal is dead. Women guilty, both 
of this crime, and of high treaſon, are ſentenced to be burnt alive, but 
inſtead of ſuffering the full rigour of the law, they are ſtrangled at the 


* 
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ſake before the fre takes hold of them. | „ 
. Felony includes — . robberies, forging notes, bonds, deeds, &c, 
'Theſe are all -puniſhed by hanging, only? murderes are to be executel 
foon after. ſentence is paſſed ; and then delivered to the ſurgeons in order 
to be publickly diſſected, Perſons guilty of robbery, when there are fon: 
alleviating circumſtances, are ſometimes tranſported. for a term of years.to 
his majeſty's plantations. And in all ſuch felonies where the benefit of 
the clergy is allowed, as it is in many, the criminal is burnt in the hand 
with a hot iron. | 6 . LE 


Other crimes puniſhed, by the law are, gn ga of 
Manſlaughter, which is the unlawful killing of a perſon without preme. WM fu; 
dĩtated malice, but with a preſent intent to Kill; as when two who for. bo 
merly meant no harm to each other, quarrel, and the one kills the other; ue 
in this caſe, the criminal is allowed the benefit of his clergy for the in bet 
time, and only burnt in the hand. | „ _ i 
Chance-medley, is the accidental killing of a man without an en fil 
intent, for which the offender is alſo to be burnt in the hand; unle6 thei pon 

| offender was doing an unlawful act, which laſt circumſtance makes d on 
puniſhment death. EDT : Ts ready 
Shop lifting, and receiving goods knowing them to be ſtolen, are pi 10 la 


niſhed with tranſportation to his majeſty's colonies, or burning in the hand 
erjury, or keeping diſorderly . houſes, are puniſhed with the pill 
and impriſonment. . 
Petty larceny, or ſmall theft, under the value of ewefve-pence, is pu 
nimed by wipping. — 0 
Libelling, uſing falſe weights and meaſures, and foreſtalling the mar 
ket, are commonly puniſhed with ſtanding on the pillory, or whipping. 
For ſtriking ſo as to draw blood, in the king's court, the criminal 
puniſhed with loſing his right hand, + © . 
For ftriking in Weſtminſter-hall, while the courts of juſtice are ſitting 
is impriſonment for life, and forfeiture of all the offender's eſtate. | 
Drunkards, vagabonds, and lovſe, idle; diſorderly perſons, are puniſte 
hy being ſet in the ſtocks, or by paying 2 fine . | e 
Revenues or THE Brt- } The king's eccleſiaſtical revenue conlil 
TISH GOVERNMENT. Fin, 1. The cuſtody of the temporalitt 
of vacant biſhopxics ; from which he receives little or no advantag 


TY 8 
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* By a late act, murderers are to be executed within 24 hours after ſentence? 
nounced ; but as Sunday is not reckoned a day, they are generally tried on a Saturday, 
that they obtain a reſpite till Monday. 5 i i f 

+ The puniſhment of baniſliment, &c. not having the deſired effect, in detem 
others, the legiſlature, in 1775, very wiſely altered the mode of puniſhment to that 
hard labour, in u orks-of public utility, upon the river, highways, &c- And the gl 
eonſ quence of this new regulation are, in every reſpect, extremety obvious. 

5 5 N ny : MP 2. Coroc 
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2. Corddies and, petifionts, formerly ariſing from allowarices of wen, 
drink, and clothing, due to the Eing, from an abbey and monäſtery, and 
which he generally beſtowed upon favourite ſervants; but no, I believe; 

| diſuſed: 3. Extra-parochial. tithes. 4, The firft fruity and tenths of be- 
nefices. At. preſent ſuch has keep the thunty of the crown to the church? 

that thoſe four branches afford little or no revenue. , 
The king's. ordinary temporal revenue confiſts in, 1. The demeſne 

lands of the crown. 2. The hereditary exciſe ? being part of the conſi- 

eration for the purchaſe of his feodal profits, and the prerogatives of 


e pe mpeg. 3- An annual ſum iſſuing from the duty 


he licenfts 3 being the reſidue of the ſame conſideration. 4. His 
ir foreſts; 5 His courts of juſtice, &c. BA 9 + : 


The extraordinary grants are uſually called by the yu oni aides Be ; 


© WY of aids; ſubſidies, and ſupplies ; and are granted; as has been before 
I tinted, by che commens of Great-Britain, in parliament aſſembled: 
as, when they have yoted à ſupply to his mafeſty, and ſettled tie quantum 


of that ſupply, uſually reſolve themſelves into what is called a committee 
of ways and means,: to conſider of the ways and means of raifing the 
fupply ſo voted. And in this committee every member how it is 
booked upon 4s the 2 province of. the chancellor o the exche- - 


„be) may propoſe ſuch ſcheme of taxation as he thinks will be leaſt 
11 timental to the . he reſolutions of this committee (When ap- 
a projed by a vote of the Houſe) are in general eſteemed to be (as it were) 


final and concluſive, For, though the ſupply cannot be actually raiſed 

upon the ſubject till. directed by an aft of the whole partiantent, yet no 
thonied 9 to advance to the government any quantity, of 

ready caſh, on the credit of a bare vote of the houſe of commons, though 

bd lu be yet paſſed. to eſtabliſh jt i 
The annual taxes are, 1. The land tax, or the antient fübſidy raiſed 
pon a new aſſeſſment. z. The matt-tax, being an annual exciſe on 
alt, mum, cyder, and perry, _ „ oa 
Ide perpetual. taxes are, 1, The cüſtoms, or tonnage and poundage 
f all merchandize. exported or imported. z. The exciſe duty, or in- 
land impofttion, on a great variety of commodities. 3. The falt duty). 


* The? poſt office, or duty for the carriage of letters. 5. The ſtamp 
in h on paper, parchment; . &c. 6. The duty on houſes and windows. 
| The duty on licences for lackney coaches and chairs, 8. The duty 


1 


d oficex and penſ ion. 55 3 
The clear heat produce of theſe ſeyeral branches of the revenue, after 
charges of collecting and management paid, amounts annually to about 
ren millions and three quarters ſterling; befides two millions and X 
futter raiſed rcp 1 at an average, by the land and malt tax. Haw -- 
eſe immenſe ſums are appropriated, is next to be conſidered. . And this 
rſt and principally, to the payment of the intereſt of the national debt. 

In order to take a clear and comprehenſive view 6f the nature of this 

ztional debt, it muſt be firſt premiſed, that after the revolntion, when 
r new connections with Europe introduced a new ſyſtem of . 
IG, the expences of the A = not only in ſettling the new eſta - 
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From the year 1644 to 1544, the annual amount of this revenue gradually increaſed 
a 5000 |. to 198, 226 l. but the groſs amount of both inland and foreign offices, which 
lone demonſtrate the extent of our correſpondence, was that year 233, 492 l. And 
17%, the groſs amount was 432,048 |. hor 
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ment, but in maintaining long wars, as principals, on. the cantinent, fo 
he ſecurity of he Dutch barrier, reducing the French monarehy, ſettling 
te Spaniſh ſucceſſion, ſupporting the houſe of Auſtria, maintaining the 
liberties of the Germanic body, and other purpoſes, increaſed to 21 
unuſual degree: inſomuch that it was not thought adviſable to raiſe il 
the expences of any one year by taxes to be levied within that year, (ef 
the unaccuſtomed weight of them ſhould create murmurs among the people, 
It was therefore the policy of the times, to anticipate the revenues ofthe; 
poſterity, by borrowing immenſe ſums for the current ſervice of the ſtate, 
and to lay no more taxes upon the ſubject than would ſuffice to pay the 
annual intereſts of the ſums ſo borrowed : by this means converting the 
principal debt intoa new ſpecies of property, transferable from one uu 
to another, at any time and in any quantity. A ſyſtem which ſeems ty 
have had its original in the ſtate of Florence, A. D. 1344 ; which gw. 
vernment then owed about 60,0001. ſterling : and, being unable topy 
it, formed the principal into an aggregate ſum, called metaphorically: 
mount or bank: the ſhares whereof. were transferable like our flock 
This laid the foundation of what is called the national debt: for a fn 
long annuities created in the reign of Charles II. will hardly deſerve tu 
name. And the example then ſet has been fo cloſely: followed, durin 
the long wars in the reign of queen Anne, and ſince that the cijit 
of the national debt (funded and unfunded) amounted, in January 176; 
to upward of 145,000,0001. to pay the intereft of which, and the chayr 
for management, amounting annually to about four millions and ir 
quarters, the extraordinary revenues juſt now enumerated (excepting a 
the land tax and annual malt-tax) are in the firſt place mortgaged, a 
made perpetual by parliament ; but ftill redeemable by the ſame auth 
rity that impoſed them: which, if it at any time can pay off the capit 
will aboliſn thoſe taxes which are raiſed to diſcharge the intereſt. 
It is indiſputably certain, that the preſent magnitude of our nam. © 
incumbrances very far exceeds all calculations of commercial benefit, aMill:;; P 
is productive of the greateſt inconveniences. For, firſt, the enormd en 
taxes that are raiſed upon the both fo ies of life, for the payment of 8 


intereſt of this debt, are a hurt both foyrade and manufactures; by rat 
the price, as well of the artiſicer's fe piſtence, as of the raw materi; 
and of courſe, in a much greater proportion, the price of the commotgnn 
_ itſelf. Secondly, if part of this debt be owing to foreigners, either ty. ach 
draw oft of the kingdom ar a conſiderable _— of ho 
2 intereſt; or elſe it is made an argument to grant them unreaſonaglly 
; — — in order to induce them — reſide hive: Thirdly, if the ul of tn 
be owing to ſubjects only, it is then charging the active and induf 
ſubject, who pays his ſhare of the taxes, to maintain the indolent 
idle creditor wko receives them, Laftly and principally, it weakens The 
internal ſtrength of a ſtate, by anticipating thoſe reſources which fen A 
be reſerved to defend it in caſe of neceſſity. The intereſt we now pe ent 8 
our debts would be nearly ſufficient to maintain any war, that any nat 1, | 
motives could require. And if our anceſtors in king William's time n þ 
annually paid, fo long as their exigencies laſted, even a leſs a { lie 
we wow annually raiſe upon their accounts, they would, in _ be from 
have borne-no-greater burdens than they have bequeathed to, an 1 wes of. 
upon, their poiterity in time of peace; and might have been ca ſttleg 
r 8 ud th 
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The produce of the ſeveral taxes before mentioned were originally ſepa- 
rate — diſtinct funds; being ſecurities for the ſums advanced on each 
ſeveral tax, and for them only. But at laſt it became neceſſary, in order 
w avoid confuſion,” as they multiplied. yearly, to reduce the number of 
theſe ſeparate funds, by uniting and blending them together; ſuperadding 

the faith of parliament for the general ſecurity of the whole. So that 
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A there are now only three capital funds of any account; the aggregate 
dad, and the general fund, ſo called from ſuch union and addition; and 
„ne South-Sea fund, being the produce of the taxes appropriated to pay 
e the intereſt of ſuch part of the national debt as was advanced by that 
company and its annuitants. Whereby the ſeparate funds, which were 
aus united, are become mutual ſecurities for each other; and the whole 
produce of them, thus aggregated, arte to pay ſuch intereſt or annuities 
25 were formerly charged upon each diftin& fund; the faith of the legiſ- 
lature being moreover engaged to ſupply any caſual deficiencies. | 5 


The cuſtoms, exciſes, and other taxes, which are to ſupport theſe funds, 
jepending on contingencies, upon exports, imports, and conſumptions, 
nuſt neceſſarily be of a very uncertain amount: but they have always 
Deen conſiderably more than ſufficient to anſwer the charge upon them. 
The ſurpluſſes therefore of the three great national funds, the aggregate, 
general, and South-Sea funds, over and above the intereſt and annuities 
barged upon them, are directed by ſtatute 3 Geo. I. c. 7. to be carried 
wether, and to attend the diſpoſition of parliament; I 


{ reuſually de. 
eminated. the finking fund, becauſe originally deſtined to ſink and 
mer the national debt. To this have been ſince added many ofhet entire 
uties, granted in ſubſequent years; and the annual intereſt of the ſume 
rowed on their relpekive credits, is charged on, and payablè out of , 
e produce of the ſinking fund. However the , neat ſurpluſſes and ſav- 
2s, after all deductions paid, amount annually to a very conſiderable 
n; particularly in the year ending at Chriſtmas 1764, to about two 
lions and a quarter. For, as the intereſt on the national debt has been 
ſereral times reduced, (by the conſent of the proprietors, who had their 
tion either to lower their intereſt, or be paid their principal) the 
gs from the appropriated revenues muſt needs be extremely large. 
ws iinking fund is the laſt reſort of the nation; its only domeſtic re- 
ce, on which muſt chiefly depend all the hopes Wwe can entertain of 
n diſcharging or moderating our ineumbrances. And therefore the 
dent application of the large ſums, now arifing from this fund, is a 
itof the utmoſt importance, and well worthy the ſerious attention of 
ment; which was thereby enabled, in the year 1765, to reduce 
re two millions ſterling of the public debt. -Þ ou 
hut, before any part of the aggregate fund (the ſurpluſſes whereof are -, 
of the chief ingredients that form the ſinking fund) can be applied 
Wniniſh the principal of the public. debt, it ſtands mortgaged by par- 
ent to raiſe an annual ſum for the maintenance of the Wines ouſe- 
Land the civil iſt. For this purpoſe, in the late reigns, the produce 
enam branches of the exciſe and cuſtoms, the poſt-office, *the duty. -. 
ne licenſes, the revenues of the remaining crown lands, the profits 
ly from courts of juſtice, (which articles include all the hereditary | 
wes of the crown) and . alſo a clear annuity of 120, ooo l. in money, 
ſetled on the king for life, for the ſupport of his majeſty's houſe- 
and the honour and dignity of the crown. Aud, as the amount of, 
kreral branches was uncertain, (though in the laſt reign they were 
5 77777700000 
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computed to have ſometimes raiſed almoſt a million) if they did not wiſe 
annually to 800, ooo I. the parliament engaged to make up the deticienc, 
But his preſent majeſty having, ſoon after his acceſſion, fpontaneoully ſg. 
| nified his conſent, that his own hereditary revenues might be ſo diſpoſed of | 
as might beſt conduce to the utility and ſatisfaction of the public; and 
having — accepted the limited ſum of 800,009 l. fer annuy; 
for the ſupport of his civil lift, (and that alfo charged with three life ar: 
nuities, to the princeſs of Wales, the duke of Cumberland, and princeh 
Amelia, to the amount of 77,0001. the ſaid hereditary, and other ren. 
nues, are now carried into, and made 4 part of the aggregate fund; 
and the aggregatt fund is charged with the payment of the whole annui 
to the crown of Boo,0001. per unnum. Hereby the revenues themſelve,, 
being — under the ſame care and management as the other branches of 
the public patrimony, will produce more, and be better collected than 
heretpfore ; and the public is a gainer of upward of 100,009 l. per annum 
by this diſintereſted bounty of his majeſty. The civil liſt, thus Iiquidated 
together with the four ions and three quarters intereſt of the nation 
debt, and the two millions and a quarter produced from the ſinking fund, 
make up the ſeven millions and three uarters per annum, neat money, 
which was before ftated to be the annual produce of our perpetyal taxes: 
beſide the immenſe, though uncertain ſums, ariſing from the annual taxi 
on land and malt, hut which, at an average, may be calculated at more 
than two million and a quarter; and which, added to the preceding 
ſum, ES e er, - the taxes, 5 of the Charge of 
collecting, which are raiſed yearly on the people pf this country, amount 
to wig of ten million 8 e to which iy be further added, the 


ſum of 499,000 1, which the Eaſt India company have agreed to pay w 
the public for a certain time, ant 
Ihe expences defriyed by the civil liſt, are thoſe that in any ſhape 
relate to ctyil government; as the expences of the houſehold, all falang 
to. officers of ſtate, to the judges, and every one of the king's ſervants; 
the appointments to foreign ambaſſadors, the maintenance of the queen 
and royal family, the king's private expences, or privy purſe, and other 
very numerous outgoings ; as ſecret ſervice money, penſions and oth! 
bounties. Theſe ſometimes have fo far exceeded the revenues appointed 
for that purpoſe, that application has been made to ee to dil 
charge the debts contracted on the civil liſt; as particularly in K when 
one million was granted for that purpoſe by the ſtatute 11 Geo. I. c. 17. 
The civil liſt is indeed properly the whole of the king's revenue in his 
own diſtin capacity; the reſt being rather the revenue of the public, « 
its creditors, though collected, and diftributed again, in the name, and) 
the officers of the crown; it now ſtanding in the fame place, as the herer 
ditary income did formerly! and, as that has gradually di 
parliamentary appointments have encreaſed. 3 
MILITARY AND MARINE STRENGTH 0 The military ſtate include 
; or GREAT BRITAIR. F the whole of the ſoldien 
or ſuch perſons as are peculiarly appointed among the reſt of the people 


for the ſafeguard and defence of the realm. | | $f 
II a land of liberty it is extremely dangerous to make a diſtinct ord 
of the profeſſion of arms. In ſuch, no man ſhould take up arms, 5. 
with a view to defend his country and its laws: he puts not off the cl 
zen when he enters the camp; but it is becauſe he is 2 citizen, and u 
'wiſh'to continne ſo, that he makes himſelf for a while a ſoldier. 
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laws therefore, and conſtitution of theſe kingdoms know no ſuch ſtate, 
a that of a perpetual ſtanding ſoldier, bred up to no other profeſſion than 
that of war: and it was not till the reign of Henry VII. that the kings 
of England had ſo much as a guard about their perſons. 

It ſeems uniyerſally agreed by all hiſtorians, that king Alfred firſt ſet- 
ded a national militia in this kingdom, and by his prudent diſcipline 
made all the ſubjects of his dominions ſoldiers. 4 If, SPITE e 

In the mean time we are not to imagine that the kingdom was left wholly 
without defence, in caſe of domeſtic inſurrections, or the proſpect of 
foreign invaſions. Beſides thoſe, who by their military tenures were 
Wand to perform 40 days ſervice in the field, the ſtatute of Wincheſter 
obliged every man, according, to his eſtate and degree, to provide a de- 
terminate quantity of 19 75 arms as were then in uſe, in order to keep 
the peace; and conſtab 
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es were appointed in all hundreds, to ſee that 
ſuch arms were provided. Theſe weapons were changed by the ſtatute 4 
and 5 Ph. and M. c. 2. into others of more modern ſervice; but bath 
this and the former proviſions were repealed in the reign of James I. While 
theſe continued in force, it was uſual from time to time, for our princes 
to iſſue commiſſions of array, and ſend into every county officers in whom 
they could confide, to muſter and array (or ſet in military order) the in- 
habitants of every diſtri; and the form of the commiſſion of array was 
{et in parliament in 5 Henry IV. But at the ſame time it was pro- 
vided, that no man ſhould be compelled to go out of the kingdom at any 


& 2 


2 


in 
4 ate ; nor out of his ſhire, but in caſes of urgent neceſſary; nor ſhould 
unt provide ſoldiers unleſs by conſent of parliament, About the reign of 
the ing Henry VIII. and his children lord lieutenants began to be in- 


oduced, as ſtanding repreſentatives of the crown, to keep the counties 
In military order; for we find them mentioned as known officers in the 
[atute 4 and 5 Ph. and M. c. 3. though they had not been then long in 
pſe; for Camden ſpeaks of them in the time of queen Elizabeth, as ex- 
rordiniry magiſtrates conſtituted only in times of difficulty and danger. 


nts; 

veel doon after the reſtoration of king Charles II. when the military tenures 
ther ere aboliſhed, it was thought proper to aſcertain the power of the mi- 
other 


tia, to recognize the ſole right of the crown to govern and command 
em, and to put the whole'into a more regular 4 of military ſubor · 

nation; and the order in which the militia now ſtands by law, is prin- 
pally built upon the ſtatütes which were then enacted. It is true, the 


17. o elatt of them are apparently repealed ; but many of their proviſions 
in tis: re-enacted, with the addition of ſome new regulations, by the pre- 
ic, OF" militia-laws ; the general ſcheme of which is to diſcipline a certain 
d unber of the inhabitants of every county, choſen by lot for three years, 
heres officered by the lord lieutenant, the deputy lieutenants, and other 


cipal landholders, under a commiſſion from the crown. They are 
tcompellable to march out of their counties, unleſs in caſe of invaſion, 
tual rebellion, nor in any caſe compellable to march out. of the 
ingdom, They are to be exerciſed at ſtated times; and their diſcipline 
general is liberal and eaſy; but, when drawn out into actual ſervice, 
are ſubject to the rigours of martial law, as neceſſary to keep them 
order. This is the conſtitutional ſecurity which our laws have provided 
he public peace, and for protecting the realm againſt foreign or 
meftic violence; and which the ſtatutes declare, is eſſentially neceſſary 
* ſafety and proſperity of the kingdom. „ 
ut, as the faſhjon of keeping ſtanding armies has univerſally prevailed 

i all Europe of-late years (though ſome of its potentates, being unable 
5 8 4 themſelves 
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themſelves to maintain them, are obl 
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att of parliament paſſes, to puniſh mutiny and deſertion, ' and for the a 
better payment of POR EY eee This regulates the manner 
in which they are to be diſperſed among the ſeveral inn-keepers and vic- 
tuallers throughout the kingdom; and eſtabliſhes a law-martial for their 
| government. By this, among other things, it is enacted; that if any 
officer and ſoldier ſhall excite, or join any mutiny, or, knowing of it, 
- ſhall not give notice to the commanding officer; orthall deſert, or liſt in 2 
any other regiment, or ſleep upon his - poſt, or leave it before he ire! 
lieved, or hold correſpondence with a rebel or enemy, or ſtrike or uſe 
violence to his ſuperior officer, or ſhall diſobey his lawful. command 
ſuch offender mall ſuffer ſuch. puniſhment as a court - martial ſhall inflict, 
though it extend to death AE... „ „ Eg Sid) EF Pi 
Officers and ſoldiers that have been in the king's ſervice, are by ſeveral 
ſtatutes, enacted, at the cloſe of ſeveral wars, at liberty to uſe any trade 
or occupation they are fit for, in any town of the kingdom (except the 
tuo univerſities) notwithſtanding any ſtatute, cuſtom, or charter to the 
contrary, And ſoldiers in actual military ſervice, may make verbal 
wills, and diſpoſe of their goods, wages, and other, perſonal chattels, 
without thoſe forms, ſolemnities, and expences, which the law requires 
" other caſes: 2c bon ge 02 42 ty er ee e 
The maritime ſtate is nearly related to the former; though much 
more agreeable to the principles of our free conſtitution. The royal 
navy of England hath ever been its greateſt defence and ornament; it is 
its ancient and natural ſtrength; the floating bulwark of the iſland; an 
army, from which, however ſtrong and powerful, no danger can ever be 
apprehended to liberty; and accordingly it has been aſſiduouſly cultivated, 
eren from the earlieſt ages. To ſo much perfection was our naval repu- 


20 tation arrived in the twelfth century, that the code of maritime laws, 
a which are called the laws of Oleron, and are received by all nations in 


Wh Europe, as the ground and ſubſtruction of all the marine conſtitutions, - 
„as confeſſedly compiled by our king Richard I. at the ifle of Oleron, n 
| the coaſt of France, then part of the poſſeſſions of the crown of England. 
-a yet, ſo vaſtly inferior were our anceſtors in this point to the preſent 
85 that even in the maritime reign of queen Elizabeth, Sir Edward 
oke thinks it matter of boaſt, that the royal navy of England then 


— conſiſted of 33 ſhips. The preſent condition of our marine 1s in great 
+ WT =<zlure owing to the falutary proviſions of the ſtatutes, called the navi- 


gation acts; whereby the conſtant increaſe of Engliſh ſhipping and ſeamen, 


FE 


5 > vas not only encouraged but rendered unavoidably neceſſary. The moſt 
51 rnefcial ſtatute for the trade and commerce of theſe kingdoms, is that 
<5 rigation act, the rudiments of which were firſt framed in 1650, with - 
2 narrow partial views: being intended to mortify the ſugar iſlands which 
wo ere diſaffected to the parliament, and ftill held out for Charles II. by 
8 bine the gainful trade which they then carried on with the Dutch; 
g the ſame time to clip the wings of thoſe our opulent and aſpiring 
2 zeichbours. This prohibited all ſhips of foreign nations from trading 
Eich the Engliſh plantations without licence from the council of ſtate. 
: 5 - Wn 1651, the prohibiti ded alſo to the moth ry; 
3881 31, the prohibition was extended alſo to the mother country; and 
docs were ſuffered to be imported into England, or any of its depen- 


encies, in any other than Engliſh bottoms; or in the ſhips of that Eu- 


2850 bean nation, of which the merchandize imported was the genuine 
2 825 Huth or manufacture. At. the reſtoration the former proviſions were 
2 k N l a . 8 


continued 
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continued by ſtatute 12 Car. II. c. 18. with this very material.improves 
ment, that the maſter, and three-fourths of the mariners ſhall ale by 
Raga fabjetts. RE 5 5 
e complement of ſeamen, in time of peace, uſually amounts to 12 of 
15,000. In time of war, they have amounted to no leſs than 80,000 men, 
This navy is commonly divided. into three fquadrons, namely, th 
rod, white, and blue, ch are ſo termed from the difference 2 Nr 
colours. Each ſquadron has its admira} ; but the admiral of the req 
ſquadron has the principal command of the whole, and is tiled vice. 
- admiral of Great-Britain: Subject to each admiral is alfo à vice and 
rear-admiral. Bat the ſupreme command of our naval force” is, next 
to the king, in the Jortls commiſſioners of the admiralty. Notwithſtand. 
Ing our favourable ſituation for a maritime power, it was not until the 
vaſt armament ſent to ſubdye this nation by Spain, in 1588, that the 
nation, by a vigorous effort, became fully ſenſible of its true intereſt and 
natural ſtrength, which it has ſince fo happily cultivated. ' — — 
Wi. may venture to affirm that the Britiſh navy, during the late war, 
was able to cope with all the other fleets in Europe, In the courſe of 2 
few years it entirely vanquiſhed the whole naval power of France, diſabled 
Spain, and kept the Dutch and other powers in awe, e 
For the protection of the Britiſh empire, and the annoyiiice of our 
enemies; it was then divided into ſeveral powerful ſquadrons, ſojudiciquſly 
ſtationed, as at once to appear in every quarter of the globe, and while 
ſome fleets were humbling the pride of Spain in Aſia and America, others 
were employed in fruſtrating the deſigns of France, and eſcorting liome 
the riches of the eaſtern and weſtern worlds. OT | 
Many laws have been made for the ſupply of the royal navy with ſez- 
men; for their regulation when.on board; and to confer privileges and 


- 


rewards on them, during, and after their fervice, 
1. For their ſupply. The power of impreſſing men, for the ſea-ſervice, 
by the king's commiſſion, has been a matter of ſome diſpute, and ſub. 
mitted to with great reluctance; though it hath very clearly and learnedly 
been ſhewn by Sir Michael Foſter, that the practice of impreſſing, and 
granting powers to the admiralty for that purpoſe, is of very ancient date, 
and hath been uniformly continued by a regular ſeries of precedents to 
the preſent time; whence he concludes it tobe a part of the common lay, 
The difficulty ariſes from hence, that no ſtatute, or act of parliament, has 
expreſsly declared this power to be in the crown, though many of them 
very ſtrongly imply it. a | 5 
Befides this method of impreſſing (which is only defenſible from public 
neceſſity, ſuch as an actual rebellion or invaſion of the kingdom, to which 
all private conſiderations muſt give way) the principal trading cities, and 
ſometimes the government, ofter bounty money to ſeamen who enter The e 
voluntarily into his majeſty's ſervice; and every foreign ſeaman, who, MOU 
during a war, ſhall ferve two years in any man of war, merchantman, « WW —___ 
| privateer, is naturalized iſo facts. | e '- 2 * Th 
y But as impreſſing is generally conſidered as a groſs violation of the | 
natural rights of mankind, ſo has the bounty money which ſeldom en- 
ceeds 405. proved ineffecual. The wages of ſeamen on board of mer. 
chantmen, in time of war, is uſually 50s, or tpwards, per month; on 
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board of the royal navy, they only receive 22s. They are flattered be Brit 
indeed with the hopes of prize money, which, if divided in a mor: equal Woo Ro 


aud equitable manner, would produce the happieſt effects to this _ 00.2, F 
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There would then be leſs occaſion. for bounty money, or prefling ; our 
2 fleets would be ſpeedily manned, and regularly ſupplied with experi- 
| enced and able ſeamen, Since under Providence, not only the very 
exiſtence of this nation, its commerce and foreign ſettlements, but the 
liberties of Europe, and ſecurity of the Proteſtant religion, ſolely depend 
on the ſtrength and ſycceſs of the Britiſh navy, which is the only mode 
of war we ought ever by cu at bo has been matter of ize tag 
every thinking, difintereſted ſubject of theſe kingdoms, that neither the ; 
above-mentioned regulation, nor any other ſatisfaftgry ſcheme has yet 4 
taken place, That to enrich a few ſuperior officers, we ſhould deprive thoſs 
very men of their rights and liberty, to whoſe yalour and intrepidity 


! Ek... Sr re . CESS 


alone, in the day of yblicdanger, we look for preſervation, | 
2. The method of ordering ſeamen in the royal fleet, and keeping 
up a regular diſcipline there, is directed by certain expreſs rules, arti. | 
cles, and orders, firſt enaQed by the authority of parliament, ſoon after 
the reſtoration ; but ſince new modelled and altered, after the peace of 
I Aix-la-chapelle, to redemy ſomę defects which were of fatal conſequence | 
2 in conducting the preceding war. In theſe articles of the navy, almoſt | 
4 every poſſible offence is ſet down, and the puniſhment thereof annexed, | 
in which reſpect the ſeamen haye much the advantage over their bre- - | 
* thren in the land ſervice; whoſe articles of war are not enacted by par- | 
y lament, but framed from time to time at the pleaſure of the crown. | 
0 3. With regard to the | me conferred on ſailors, they are pretty | 
rs much the ſame with thoſe conferred on ſoldiers ; with regard to relief, | 
e when maimed or wounded, or ſuperannuated, either by. county rates, or | 


the royal hoſpital at Greenwich; with regard alſo to the gxerciſe of trades, 
a: and the power of making teſtaments ; and, farther, no ſeaman ahoatd 
Fl his majeſty's ſhips can be arreſted for any debt; unleſs the ſame. be ſworn 

to amount to at leaſt 20 pounds; though by the annual mutiny act, a 
"5 ſoldier may be arreſted for a debt which extends to half that value, but 


b. not to leſs amount. Ge | | PTS | 
ly | Thall cloſe this account of the military and maritime ſtrength of Eng- 


nd land, or rather of Great Britain, by ob erving, that though ſea officers _ 
te, and ſailors are ſubject to a perpetual act of parliament, which anſwers the 
to annual milit 00 which is paſſed for the government of the army, yet 
W. neither of thoſe bodies are exempted from legal juriſdiction in civil or cri- 
a ninal caſes, but in a few inſtances of no great moment. The ſoldiers, 
em particularly, may be called upon by a civil i N to enable him to 
preſerve the peace, againſt all attempts to break it. The military officer, 
lie who commands the ſoldiers on thoſe occaſions, is to take his directions 
ich dom the magiſtrate, and both he and they, if their proceedings are re- 
and ala, are indemnified againſt all conſequences, be they ever ſo fatal. 
ter The civil magiſtrate, however, is extremely cautious in calling for the 
ho, military on theſe occaſions, upon any commotion whatever“. 
2 or 1 N ; ; þ 


the ® The Royal Navy of GREAT BIT AIM, as it ſtood at the cloſe of the year 1762. ; 
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Corxs.] In Great Britain . e 
: | | ritain m ey is computed by pounds, ſtulli 
* pr a elve Pence making a ſhilling, and = welligen . 
17 . a k a only an imaginary coin. The gold pieces conſiſt onl | 
F guinea, halves and quarters: th dier of crown, half-crqwns a 
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Guns. | Guns 72 --1'> a Ga : © Hb 
ei Vanew e Guns. 
2 Arcogant — Walpigut en ee d. K 
64 Bedford eee 2 e e 
8 1 1 CoUaTH RATES: 44 Dover „ Kennington 
66 ese 1452 ies 35 Emerald 4 Levant | 
64 Bienfaiſant © 60 America t "oy Enterprize 24 Lively. 
70 Buckingham bo Anſon za FH 28 Liverpool ä 
go Burford 50 Antelops + 4 Goſport |. |28 Lizard 
r 32 Juno, 24 Ludlou-Cale 
64 Captain Jo Centurion 33 Lak 28 Maidſtone 
14 Centaur Iso, Chatham 44 Launceſton 24 Mercury 
- 50 Chicheſter 159 .Cheſter 30 Lobe 28 Millord 
74 Cornwall "Dreadnough 4 19% 24 Nightingale 
74 Culloden 50 Depiford 36 Melamp [24 Portmabon 
64 Defiance So: Dann [0 ow 
66 Derouchire 8 Far 32 Montreal 24 Rye 
30 Dorfctfhire 50 Falkland er Niger Ji Scarborough 
54 Dragon [ 50: Falmouth 36 Palas 20 Seaford; 
74 Dublin A Penzance 20 Seahorſe 
64 Elizabeth 60 Florentine, | 44 Ehœnix | 28 Shannon 
64 Eſſex 30 Guernſey | 3 44 Prince Edward 24 Sheerneſs 
74 Fame : 50 Hampſhire | 3s Quebec | 24 Solebay 
30 Foudreyant bo Jerſey | | 44 Rainbow — | 20 Syrer s 
ro Gra'ton ' | 60 Trrrepide i 36 Renown * | «+; 34 Surprize | 
64 Hamptoa-Court. 50 Ifs 32 Repulſe 28 Tartar 
74 Hercules Lion 32 Richmond 24 Terpſichore 
74 Hero, 150 Med way 32 Saphire 128 ͤ Trent | 
r 60 Montague 32 Southampton | 28 Yalcur 
74 Lenox Jo Norwich | 32 Stagg 28 Unicorn 
724 Mognanime | 60 Nottingham 32 Thames 24 Wager 
68 Marlborough 150 Oriflamese 132 Thetis N | 
4 Mars so Panther 30 Torrington S.rcors. 
64 Modefte 2 60 Pembroke 32 Tweed” e FR 
64 ee 50 Portland 36 Venus 14 Albany 
e 32 Veftal | 10 Alderney 
80 Newark 60 Prince of Orange 44 Woolwich | 10 Antigua 
74 Norfolk . 60 Rippon 3 12 Badger 
70 Northumberland 50 Romney S1xTH RATISs. 16 Baltimore 
70 Orford | 5 Rocheſter | 11 0 Parbadoes 
4% Pr. Frederick 20 galten eee, ©: 166 Bonny 
30 Prineeſs Amelia | 5* Sutherland 28 AHive 8 Cruizer 
60 Princes Mary bo Weymouth 20 Aldborough 18 Cygnet | 
64 Revenge co Winchefter 24 Amazon 10 Diligence _ 0. 
74 Shrewſbury _ 64 Windſor 28 Aquilon [4 Diſpatch - ES 
70 Samerſet % York 128 Argo 10 Druid Eg 
74 Scrling-Caſtle FOG: | 24 Arundel | 14 Eſcorte 
74 Superb I. FIFTH RAS. 3 ue 1 eee 80 
4A | 28 Cerberus 13 Ferret 
— --.- {36 Advemarr [24 OO. - - ny Prize . 
0 1 32 * eg 20 Deal Caſtle | 3 Fly 6 
74 Terrible i, 2 3 24 Dolphin 114 Fortune 6 
74 Thunderer = Bol, nn 24 1 14 Gtampus 6. 
74 Torbay y3 — 20 Flamboroug 10 Granado Wh, 
64 Trident . BI - f 24 Fowey 1 8 Gores anol he 
Valiant | $44 — | 24 Garland | 8 Happy - ſhip tet 
74 : 4 : + af Brilliant 20 Gibraltar . 1 8 Hazard — | 
SOD 3 > ſhillings 
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oats and even down to a ſilver. penny; dl the 
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copper mon of half half. pence, and farthings In a country like 

England, wi 15 0 e intrinſic value of the ſilver is very near equal, and in 

Guns Guns. | Bows Vcſlels, Roman Emperor 

14 Horne: [4 Salta — Xa ; 
14 Hound J Savage Baſiliſk Salamander 

10 Hunter 14 ns <p Blaſt Strombolo 

14 Jamaica 14 Sardome Carcafs . Veſuvius 

10 King's Filher | $ Speedwell ]Firedrake , 

6 Laurel 10 Spy Furnace | Yaours. 

6 Lurcher | 154 Swallow Infernal 8 5 | 

18 Merlin 14 Swift N Guns. | 

16 Mortar 14 Swan 5 | _- þxo Dorſet 

13 Nautilus 116 Tamer Fire-Sh, no Guns, | 8 Fubbs 

$ Peegey © 3 | | 8 Katharine 

10 Pomona ' 10 Thunder Ztna | - Auguila 

10. Otter | 14 Trial | Cormorant 1 A* 

14 Pelican 14 Vulture Grampus SroaESsHtS. 
14 Porcupine | $ Waſp | Li-htning | 

18 Poſtillion {16 Weaale Pluto 20 Crown ' | 

$ Ranger 8 Wolf. Raven 24 South Sea Caſtle 

Racchorſe | 10 Zepbir . | 8 


Ships out of Commiſ ion, and building. 


Rates. Guns. Names, Rates. Guns. Names. Rates. Guns Names. | 
3 74 Albion 5 44 | Eltham 3 84 Namillies 
3 64 Aſia 5 44 Expedition 3 64 Royal Oak 
4 60 Auguſta * 3 380 Formidabls | 4 60 Rupert 
3 44 Angleſea 4 50 Glouceſter *| 4 50 Ruby 
5 32 Aurora | is 4 Glory | R. Charlotte 
2 90 Barflur 6 28 Guadalupe . Yacht 
Ditto, a new ſhip 3 44 Haſtings 4-0 _ Suffolk 
„%% Hector 4 60 St. Alban's 
4 50 Briſtol * 4 Jaſon 6 24 Sphinx 
6 24 Blandford 2 90 London | 3 74 Triumph 
90 ' Blenheim 5 -44 May Galley - 28 Vengeance 
Hoſpital-ſhip | ' Martin Sloop 10 Viper. 
3 74 Canada | Mary Yacht | 1 100 Victory 
4. 60 Canterbury 2 74 Monarch - Vulture Sloop 
3 w ' Courageux 4 . 59 Nonſuch 4 Warwick 
4 | Colcheſter 3 80 Pr. Carolina 5 Winchelſea 
3 50 Defiance 4 80 Louifa 4 60 Worceſter 
„ Experiment 4 60 Plymouth William and 
4 60 Eagle s 60 Poole 1 * Mary Yacht 
3. 64 Edinburgh I go Queen 1 hy _ Yarmouth 
W. % Excter | x 100 Royal Anne : 
| Complement of Men, and Weight of Metal, in * — Navy. 
Ships of three Decks. Guns. Men. Metal. 
Cuns. en. Metal. 66 420 24 12 6 
100 850 1 24 mt & © „e 400 2 g 86 
90 250. 32 18 12 6 % $50 + "24 22: M 
30 Goo 32 18 9 6 „ % $001 K : 
:Ship« of two Deeks. | 44 40 250 18 9 6 
80 74 659. 32 18 9 Frięates of one Deck. 
e 3 18 9 - 36 249 12 
63 Ditto 2 3 220 12 6 
66 Ditto : 8 200 8 
64 480 24 12 160 9 


6 
When a ſhip of war becomes old and unfit. for erte, the ſame name is transferred to 
another, which; is built, as it is called upor her bo om. While A ſivgle beam. df the old 
b remains, the name cannot be changed unleſs by act of par. iament. 
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me coins, crowi pieces particularly, ſuperior to the ribinin, the 
coinage of ſilver money is a matter of 
_ preſent ſtate of the national currency 
of ſhillings and ſixpences, the intrinle value of the latter being man 


of them worn down to half their nominal value. This can only 
dy an act of parliament, and by the publick loſing the difference 


reat conſequence ; ; And the 
ems-to demand a 4 
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id mater and pilots of 
yachts each 31. 105, 
5 Maſter s mate 
Midſhipman 
*choo}maſter 
Captain's Clerk 
Quarter+maſter 
varter maſter's mate 
Boaiſwain 
Boatiwain's mate 
Yeoman of the ſhcets 
Cockſwain 
Maſter ſail-makee. 
Sail- makers mate 
Sail-maker's crew 
*Gunner 
Gunner's mate 
Yeo. of powd.r-room 
Quarter gunner 
Armourer 
Armourer's mate 
Gunſmi:h- 
Carpenter 
Carpenter's mate 
Carpentef's crew 
Parſer — | 
Steward — 
Steward's mate 
Cook _ 
Surgeon 7 — 
Surgeon's firſt mate 
ſecond mate 
——thi:d mate 
fourth and fifth 


„ Chaplain t 
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One to every Fear guns. 


+ Feb 2d. a month from edib mas. 
+ Beſides 4d. a gponth from each man. Fe 


The Pay of the Officers of the Bopul Navy in eh Rate. Fas brrrers and the 
| APTAINS to Flags, per day 
Admirals aud Commanders in Chief 5 the F trot — $. » . 
An Admiral p a; + WC 
= Vice Admiral — ' 2.0 0 t 
Rear Admiral —— 
Firſt Captain to the Commutnder in Chief — 11 0 
Second ditto, and Captain to the other Admitels iS, 1 a 0 T 
| —to Vice Admirals if firſt of ſecond Rates, to — 0-160 t 
| —to Rear Admicals have the pay of ſuen Rates f — © 130 t 
: ue OS 
UrFICERS. — Fi | Second. . Third, | 1 "Fourth, | b, | vt, . 
. 4 L. * L 4. d, * 
Captain per day | 1 0 o 0 o 8 0 th 
Lieutenant per day © o| © 0 0 4 0 Ar 
Maſter per Moyth 9 68 6 $'e 0 0 
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the bullion of the new and the old mbney. Beſides the coins already men- 
tioned, five and two guinea pieces are coined at the tower of London, 
but they are not generally current, nor is any ſilver coin that is lower than 
irpence. The coins of the famous Simon, in the time of Cromwell, and 
in the beginning of Charles I's reign, are remarkable for their beauty: 
' RoraL TITLES, —_— The title of the king of England, is, 
AND ORDERS: '. F By the Grace of God, of Great-Britaing 
France, and freland, King, Defender of the Faith. The deſignation of | 
the kings of England was formerly, his or her Grace, or — — till 
Henry VIII. to put himſelf on a footing. with the emperor Charles V. 
aſſumed that of Majeſty, but the old deſignation was not zboliſſted till 
towards the end of queen Elizabeth's reign. 5 TEES. © 
Since the acceſſion of the preſent royal family of Great-Britain, anng 
1714, the royal atchievement is marſhalled as follows; quarterly, in 
the firſt grand r. Marg, three lions paſſant guardant, in pale, Sol; 
the imperial enſigns of England, impaled, witk the royal arms of Scot - 
land, which are, Sol, a lion rampant within a double trefſure flowered 
ard counterflowed, with fleurs-de-lis, Mars. The ſecond quafter is the 
royal arms of France, viz. Jupiter, three fleurs di lis, Sol. The third, 
the enſigns of Ireland; which is, Jupiter, an harp Sol, ſtringed Luna. 
And the fourth grand quarter is his preſent majeſty's own coat, viz. Mars, 
two lions paſſant guardant, Sol. for Brunfwick, impaled with Lunenburg, 
which is, Sol, ſente of hearts, proper a lion rampant, Jupiter, having 
antient Saxony, viz. Mars, an horſe current Luna ente (or grafted) in 
baſe; and, in a iel ſurtout, Mars, the diadem, or crown of Charlemagne ; 
5 2 within a garter, as ſovereign of that moſt noble order of 
ighthood. 55 EY LEE; 
1 of Dieu et m-n Droit, that is, Gad and my Right, is as 
old as the reign of Richard I. who aſſumed it to ſhew his independency 
upon all earthly powers. It was afterwards revived by Edward HI. when - 
he laid claim to the crown of France. Almoſt every king of England 
had a particular badge or cognizance : ſometimes a white hart, ſometimes 
afetlock with a falcon, by which it is ſaid Edward IV. alluded to the 
infidelity of one of his miſtreſſes, and ſometimes a portcullis, which was 
that of the houſe of Lancaſter : many of the princes of which were born 
in the caſtle of Beaufort. The white roſe was the bearing of the honſe 
if York ; and that of Lancaſter, by way of contra- diſtinction, adopteckthe 
rd. The thiſtle, which is now part of the royal armorial bearings, be- 
longed to Seotland, and was very ſignificant when joined to its motto, 
mo me impune lacefſit. None ſliall ſafely provoke m. . 
The titles of the king's eldeſt ſon, are, Prince of Wales, duke of 
orwall and Rothſay, earl of Cheſter, electoral prince of Brunſwick 
nd Lunenburgh, earl of Carrick, baron of Renfrew, lord of the iſles, 
at ſteward of Scotland, and captain general of the artillery company. 
The order of the Garter, the moſt honourably of any in the world, was 
alituted by Edward III. It conſiſts of the Sovereign, who is always the 
ng or queen of England, of 25 companions, called knights of the 
parter, who wear a medal of St. George killing the dragon, ſuppoſed to 
the tutelar ſaint of England, commonly enamelled on gold, ſuſpended 
Im a blue ribband, which was formerly worn about their necks, but 
du croſſes their bodies from the ſhoulder. The garter, however, which 
buckled under the left knee, gives the name to the order, and on it 
engraved the words, Honi /oit qui mal y penſe. Evil to him * w_— 
| 5 thinks. 
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| © biſhop of Wincheſter, and a chancellor, who is the biſhop of Saliſbury 


afo iGO LIAONE  - 
thinks. Authors are divided as to the original of that motto, but it cer. 
* tainly alluded to the bad faith of the French king John, Edward's con- 
temporary. This order is ſo reſpectable, that it has a prelate, who is te 


for the time being. It has likewiſe a regiſter, who is dean of Windſor, 
and a principal king at arms, called Garter, whoſe office is to marſnil 
and manage the ſolemnities at the inſtallation, and feaſts of the knights. 
The place of inſtallation is Edward III. 's chapel at Windſor, on which 
occaſion the knights appear in magnificent robes, appropriated to their 
order, and in their collars of 8s8. | TIEN, 1 
Knights of the Bath, fo called from their bathing at the time of their 
creation, are ſuppoſed to have been inſtituted by Henry IV. about the 
year 1399, but the order ſeems to be more ancient. For many reigns 
they were created at the coronation of a king or queen, or other ſalemn 
occaſions, and they wear a ſcarlet ribband hanging from the left ſhoulder, 
with an enamelled medal of three crowns, and ho motto, Tria junta in 
 wwuwm, Three joined in one. This order being diſcontinued, was re. 
vived by king George I. on the 17th of June, 1725, when 18 noblemen, 
and as many commoners of the firſt rank, were inſtalled knights of the: 
order, with great ceremony, at Weſtminſter, where the place of. inſtall- 
ment is Henry VII. 's chapel. Their robes are ſplendid and ſhewy, and 
the number of the knights is undetermined. The biſhop of Rocheſter is 
55 1 dean of the order, which has likewiſe a regiſter, and other 
officers. N 8 8 N wet I 
The order of the thiſtle, as belonging to Scotland, is mentioned in the 
account of that kindom, _ „ | 
The origin of the Engliſh peerage, or nobility, has been already men- 10 
tioned, Their titles, and order of dignity, are dukes, marquiſles, earl, g 
viſcounts, and lords or barons. © V 
Baronets can ſcarce be ſaid to belong to an order, having no other badge 
than a bloody hand in a field argent, in their arms. They are the only 
hereditary honour under the peerage, and would take place even of the 
knights of the garter, were it not that the latter are always privy-ſounlel- 
lors, there being no intermediate honour between them and the parlia- 
mentary barons cf England. They were inſtituted by James I. about the 
year 1615. Their number was then two hundred, and each paid about 
1000). on pretence of reducing and planting the province of Ulſter in 
Ireland: but, at preſent, the number of theſe knights amounts to 700. 
A knight. is a term uſed almoſt in every nation in Europe, and in ge- 
neral ſignifies a ſoldier ſerving on horſeback, a rank of no mean eſtimation 
in antient armies, and entitling the party himſelf to the appellation df 
Sir. In the common laws they are called milites or ſoldiers, and they ae 
made by the king laying a ſword upon their ſhoulders, and deſiring then 
to riſe by the title of Sir. It is a mark of perſonal regard from tie 
crown, and therefore the title does not deſcend to poſterity. Other knight 
hoc d f rmerly took place in England, ſuch as thoſe of bannerets, batche- 
lors, knights of the carpet, and the like, but they are now diſuſed. 
It is ſomewhat difficult to account for the original of the word eſquit 
which formerly ſignified a perſon bearing the arms of a nobleman or knight 
and they were therefore called armigeri. This title denoted any perſon, 
who by his birth or property was intiled to bear arms; but it 15% 
preſent applied promitcuouſly to any man, who can afford to live in the 
_ charaQter of a gentleman without trade, and even a tradeſman, if he - 
| | 4 
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zulice of peace, demands the appellation. This degree ſo late as in 
ons 1 of Henry IV. was an order, and conferred by 'the king, by 


flyer ſpurs. Gower, the poet, appears from his effigies.-on his tomb in 


is remarkable, that all the fons'of dukes, marquiſes, earls, viſcounts, and 
barons, are in the eye of the law no more than eſquires, though commonly 
lefioned by noble titles. The appellation of gentleman, though now 
onour, for every nobleman is preſumed to be a gentleman, though every 
gentleman is not a nobleman. 17 e 2 
HisroRY.] It is generally agreed, that the firſt inhabitants of Britain 
ere a tribe of the Gauls, or Celtz, that ſettled on the oppoſite ſhore ; 
ſuppoſition founded upon the evident conformity in their language, 
nanners, government, religion, and complexion. 

ound great part of the hiſtory of England, which I ſhall not here repeat, 
ut confine myſelf to the different gradations of events, in a chronologi- 
order, connected with the improvements of arts, ſciences, commerce, 
nd manufaQures, at their proper 3 and that in a manner ſuitable 
0 the propoſed brevity of this work. 5 


ꝛeditated a conqueſt of Britain, the natives, undoubtedly, had great con- 


the ections with the Gauls, and other people of the continent, in govern- 
| ent, religion, and commerce, rude as the latter was. Cæſar wrote the 
wo iftory of his two expeditions, which he pretended were accompanied with 
atls if dificulties, 'and attended by ſuch advantages over the iſlanders, that 


ey agreed to pay tribute. It plainly appears, however, from contem- 
ary, and other authors, as well as Cæſar's own narrative, that his vic- 
nes were incomplete and indeciſive; nor did the Romans receive the 


f the al advantage from his expedition, but a better knowledge of the iſland 


n they had before. The Britons, at the time of Cæſar's deſcent, were 


arlia- prerned in time of war, by a political confederacy, of which Caſlibelan, 


wy boſe territories lay in Hertfordſhire and ſome of the adjacent counties, 
fe i the head ; and this form of government continued among them for 
1 me time. . 3 | | < 

700 la their manner of life, as deſcribed by Cæſar, and the beſt authors, 
3 7 difered little from the rude inhabitants of the northern climates that 


wy e been already mentioned; but they certainly ſowed corn, though, per- 
acl ps, they chiefly ſubſiſted upon animal food and milk. Their cloathing 


Ne the management of their chariots beyond credibility, and they fought 
om  lances, darts, and ſwords. Women ſometimes led their armies to 
feld, and were recognized as ſovereigns of their particular diſtricts. 
7 favoured a primogeniture, or ſeniority, in their ſucceſſion to royalty, 
BS ſet it aſide on the ſmalleſt inconveniency attending it. They painted 
ei bodies with woad, which gave them a bluiſh or greeniſh caſt; and 
re ſaid to have had figurs of animals, and heavenly bodies on their 
. In their marriages they were not very delicate, for they formed 


ve in I nurried as many wives, and each wife was in common to them all, 

if he 15 ber ky A | #.. "8 7-4 
wy wl dren belonged to the r huſband, x 
The 
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putting about the party's neck, a collar of SS. and giving him a pair of 


conthwark, to have been an eſquire by creation. Serjeants-at-law, and 
other ſerjeants belonging to the king's houſhold, juſtices-of the peace, 
doctors in divinity, law and phyſic, take place of other eſquires ; and it 


eafounded with the mean ranks: of people, is the root of all Engliſh 


In the account I have given of the laws and conſtitution, may tis . 


When Julius Cæſar, about fifty-two years before the birth of Chriſt, | 


keins, and their fortifications beams of wood. They were dexterous 


ulelves into what we may call matrimonial clubs. Twelve or fourteen 
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the allies than the tributaries of the Romans; but the communication 
between Rome and Great-Britain being then extended, the emperor 


_ againſt Britain. His conqueſts, however, were imperfe& ; C 


— — — — . — a, OR 
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ever to be no great foundation for this aſſertion ; and it is more prob; 


_ iſland, aſſiſted by the Britons, were entirely employed in 'repelling 


were withdrawn out of Britain, with the flower of the Britiſh youth, 


The Britons lived during the long reign of Auguſtus Cæſar, rather a 


Claudius Czfar, about forty-two years after the birth of Chriſt, under. 
took an expedition in perſon, in which he ſeems to have been ſucceffy 


and Boadicia, though a woman, made hoble ſtands againſt the-Roman, 
The former was taken priſoner, after a deſperate battle, and carried ty 
Rome, where his undaunted behaviour before Claudius gained. him the 
admiration of, the victors, and is celebrated in the hiſtories of the ting, 
Boadicia being oppreſſed in a manner that diſgraces the Roman nam, 
and defeated, diſdained to ſurvive the liberties of her country; and Agri 
cola, general to Domitian, after ſubduing South-Britain, carried hi 
arms, as has been alteady ſeen in the hiſtory of Scotland, northward, 
into Caledonia, where his ſucceſſors had no reaſon. to boaſt of their pu- 
greſs, every inch of ground being bravely defended. During the tine 
the Romans remained in this iſland, they ere&ed thoſe walls T have þ 
often mentioncd, to protect the Britons from the invaſions of the Caledy- 
nians, Scots, and Picts (the latter are thought to have been the ſouthen 
Britons retired northwards) ; and we are told, that the Roman langug, 
learning, and cuſtoms, became familiar in Britain. There ſeems, hon. 


ble, that the Romans conſidered Britain chiefly as a nurſery for their u 
mies abroad, on account of the ſuperior ſtrength of body and courage f 
the inhabitants, when diſciplined. That this was the caſe, appe 
plainly enough from the defenceleſs ſtate of the Britons, when the g 
vernment of Rome recalled her forces from that iſland. I have alrea 
taken notice, that during the abode of the Romans in Britain, they: 
troduced into it all the luxuries of Italy; but it is certain, that una 
them the South-Britons became the moſt abje& ſlaves, and that the ge 
nius of liberty retreated northwards, where the natives had made a br 
reſiſtance againſt the conquerors of the world. For cough the Brito 
were unqueſtionably very brave, when incorporated with the Roman legid 
abroad, we know of no ſtruggle they made, in latter times, for ti 
independency at home, notwithſtanding the many favourable opportut 
ties that. offered. The Roman emperors and generals, while in t 


attacks of the Caledonians and Picts, and they appeared to have be 
in no pain about the fouthern provinces. 2 
Upon the mighty inundations of thoſe barbarous nations, which, un 
the names of Goths and Vandals, invaded the Roman empire, with 
finite numbers, fury, and danger” to Rome itſelf *, the Roman leg 


the defence of the capital and centre of the empire. As. the Rat 
forces decreaſed in Britain, the Scots and Pits, who had always oppo 
the progreſs of the Romans in this iſland advanced the more bold) 
the ſouthern parts, carrying terror and deſolation over the whole cout} 
The eſfeminated Britons were ſo habituated to ſlavery, and accuſtomt 
have recourſe to the Romans for defence, that they again and again imp 
the return of the Romans, who as often drove back the invaders 0 
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tains, and ancient limites beyond the. walls. - But theſe enterpriz© 
25 only to protract the miſeries of the Britons 5 and the Romans, -now 
reduced to extremities at home, and fatigued With theſe diſtant expedi- £ 
tions, acquainted the Britons, that they muſt no longer look to them for 
rotetion, exhorted them to arm in their own defence; and, that. they, 
might leave the iſland with a good grace, they aſſiſted the-Britons in re- 
building with ſtone the wall of Severus, between newcaſtle and Carliſle, - 
which they lined with forts and watch towers; and having done * good 
office took their laſt farewell of Britain, about the year 448, after hav- 
ing been maſters of the moſt fertile parts of it, if we reckon from the 
invaſion of Julius Cæſar, 500 years, | 


The Scots and Picts, finded the whole iſland finally deſerted by the 
Roman legions, now regarded the whole as their prize, attacked Severus“ 
wall with redoubled forces, ravaged all before them with a rage and fury 
culiar to northern nations in thoſe ages, and which a remembrance o 
former injures could not fail to inſpire. The poor Britons, like 41 6 
eſs family, deprived of their parent and protector, already ſubdued by 
cir own fears, had again recourſe to Rome, and ſent over their miſera- 
ble epiſtle for relief (ſtill upon record), which was addreſſed in theſe words; 
I detins, thrice conſul : 7 hs groans of the Britons : and told them, after 
ther lamentable complaints, That the barbarians drove them to the ſea, and 
h ſea back to the barbarians; and they had only the hard choice lift of pe- 
bing by the ſwerd or by the waves. But having no hopes given them 
by the Roman. general, of any ſuccours from that ſide, they began ta 
nder what other nation they might call over to their relief: and we 
ave from Gildas, who was himſelf a Briton (and deſcribes the degene- 
icy of his countrymen in lamentable ſtrains), but very dark confuſed hints 
f their officers, and the names of ſome of their kings, particularly one 
ortigern, who ſtruck a bargain with two Saxon chiefs, Hengiſt and 
flora, to protect them from the Scots and Picts. The Saxons were in 
oſe days maſters of what is now called the Engliſh channel, and their 
ative countries, comprehending Scandinavia, and the northern parts of 
permany, being overſtocked with inhabitants, they readily accepted the 
tation of the Britons; whom they relieved by checking the progreſs 
the Scots and Picts; and had the iſland of Thanet allowed them for 
it reſidence. ' But their own country was ſo populous and barren, and 
e fertile lands of Britain ſo agreeable and alluring, that in a very little 
ne Hengiſt and Horſa began to meditate a ſettlement for themſelves ; and 
h ſupplies of their countrymen arriying daily, the Saxons ſoon became 


ch, un : | - | r 5 
wich WF cable to the Britons, whom, after a violent ſtruggle of near 7M 

MF they ſubdued, or drove into Wales, where their Ianguage and de- 
outh, adants ſtill remain. | | - | 


Literature at this time in England was ſo rude, that we know but little 


ts tiſtory, The Saxons were ignorant of letters, and public tranſac- 
ns among the Britons, were recorded only by their bards and poets, à 
dies of men whom they held in great venera:i»5n. Nennius, who ems 
been contemporary with Gildas, mentions, indeed, a few facts, 

t nothing that can be relied on, or that can from a connected hiſtory. 
tan, therefore only mention the names ef Merlin, a reputed prince and 
bet; Pendragon, the celebrated Arthur, and Thalieflin, whoſe works 
lad to be extant, with others of leſs note. All we know upon the 
le is, that after repeated bloody wars, in which the Britons were 
Kumes the enemies, and DMS, 5-4 the allies of the Scots and mm 
| 2 | N * 
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he Saxons became maſters of all England; to the ſouth of Adriativy, gf 
rather Severus's wall; but the Scots and Pics ſeem to have been maſters 
of all the territory to the north of that, though they ſuffered the Britons, 
who had been driven northwards, to be governed by their own tributary 
kings ; an intermixture that has a great doubts and confulidns it 
hiſtory ; which I ſhall not here pretend to unravel.” ZN | 
I have already given a ſketch of the conſtitution and government which 


the Saxons imported into England, and which form by far the molt va. 

luable part of their ancient hiſtory. Ce 
* We have no account of their ' converſion to Chriſtianity but' fron 
Popiſh writers, who generally endeavour to magnify the merits of their 
ſuperiors. According to them Ethelbert, king of Kent, who claimed 
pre- eminence in the heptarchy, as being deſcended from Hengiſt, married 
the king of France's daughter, and ſhe being a Chriſtian, 115 Gregory 

f 


the Great feized that opporturity to enforce the converſion of her huſband 
to Chriſtianity, or rather to Popery. For that purpoſe, about'the yex | 
96, he ſent over to England the famous Auſtin, the monk, who pro- , 
bably found no great difficulty in converting the king and his people; and g 
alſo Sebert, king of the Eaſt Saxons, who was baptized, and founded de fi * 
cathedral of St. Paul in London. The monk then, by his maſter's order, 90 
attempted to bring the churches of the Britons in Wales to a conformity P 
with that of Rome, particularly as to the clebration of Eafter; but find- 
ing a ſtout reſiſtance on the part of the biſhops and clergy, he perſuaded 5 
his Chriſtian converts to maſſacre them, which they did te the number - | 
1200 prieſts and monks, and reduced the Britons, who were found in the ag 
heptarchy, to a ſtate of ſlavery, which ſome think gave'riſe to the ancient Ch 
villenage in England. Auſtin is accounted the firſt archbiſhop of Canter 0g 
bury, anddied in 605, as his convert Ethelbert did foon after. the 
It does not fall within my deſign to relate the ſeparate hiſtory of ern it 
particular nation that formed the heptarchy. It is ſufficient to ay . Wa 
the pope, in Auſtin's time, ſupplied England with about 460 monks, u or E 
that the popiſh clergy took care to keep their kings and laity under d baue 
moſt deplorable ignorance, but always magnifying the power and fan .. wy 
of his holineſs. — it was, that the Anglo-Saxons, during their be de 
tarchy, were governed by prieſts and monks; and as they ſaw convenien infed 
perſuaded their kings either to ſhut themſelves up in cloiſters, or to under * hs 
take pilgrimages to Rome, where they finiſhed their days; no lefs th lefea 
thirty Anglo-Saxon kings, during the heptarchy, reſigned their cromiſ Abou 


that manner, and among them was Ina, king of the Weſt Saxons, thoup 
in other reſpe&s he was a wiſe and brave prince. The bounty of tho who d 
'Anglo-Saxon kings to the ſee of Rome, was therefore unlimited; jy 
Ethelwald king of Mercia, whom J have already mentioned, impoſed 
Annual tax of a penny upon every houſe, which was afterwards knowni 
the name of Peter's pence. | 3 
The Anglo-Saxon kings, during the heptarchy, commonly choſe 
Who was to be head of their political confederacy, for regulating th 
concerns, butt without any juridiction in the dominions of others. 
clergy, we may eaſily ſuppoſe, had great influence on thoſe occafa 
and the hiftory of the Saxon heptarcy is little more than that of cin 
treaſons, and murders, committed by the inftigations of pries 
monks. Even their criminal law, as I have already inferred, adnit 
of a pecuniary compenſation for murder, and regicide itſelf. | 4 
Under all thoſe diſadvantages of bigotry and barbarity, the — 
8 4 1 ; 
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$2x0ns were happy in compariſon of the nations on the continent; be- 
cauſe they were free from the Saracens, or ſucceſſorts of Mahomet, who 
had erected an empire in the Eaſt, upon the ruins of the Roman, and be- 
gan to extend their ravages over. Spain, Italy, and France. London was 
then a place of very conſiderable trade; and, if we are to believe the 
Saxon chronicles, quoted by T'yrrel, Withred, king of Kent, paid at one 


the year 694- N therefore, we may ſuppoſe to have been about 


this time a refuge or the people on the continent. The venerable Bede 
then compoſed his — — of Britain. The Saxon chronicle is one 


of the oldeſt and moſt authentic monuments of hiſtory that any nation 
can produce. An architecture, ſuch as it was, with ſtone and glaſs work- 


ing, was introduced intoEngland ; and we read in 709, -of a Northum- 


brian prelate who was ſerved In ſilver plate. It muſt, however, be owned, 
that the Saxon coins, which are generally of copper, are many of them 
illegible, and all of them mean. Ale and ale houſes are mentioned in the 
laws of Ina, about the year 728; and in this ſtate was the Saxon heptarch) 
in England, when about the year Soo, the Anglo - Saxons, tired out with 
the tyranny of their petty kings, united in calling to the government of 
the heptarchy, Egbert, who was the eldeſt remaining branch of the rac 
of Cerdic, one of the Saxon chiefs who firft arrived in Britain. 2827 
Charles the Great, otherwiſe Charlemagne, was then king of France, 
and emporor of Germany; and I have, in a former part of this work, 
mentioned the commercial treaty between him and Offa, king of Mercia, 
to whom he ſent in a preſent, a Hungarian ſword, a belt, and two ſilken 
veſts. Egbert had heen obliged, by ſtate jealouſies, to fly to the court of 
Charles for protection from the perſecutions of Eadburges daughter of 
Offa, wife to Brithric, king of the Weſt Saxons, Egbert acquired at 
the court of Charles, the arts both.of war 'and government, and ſoon 
united the Saxon heptarchy in his own: perſon, but without ſubduing 
Wales. He changed the name of bis kingdom into that of Engle-lond, 
or England; but there is reaſon to believe, that ſome part of England con- 
tinued ſtill to be governed by independent princes of the blood of Cexdic, 
tho! they paid, perhaps, a ſmall tribute to Egbert. His proſperity excited 
the envy of the northern nations, who, under the name of Danes, then 
infeſted the ſeas, and were no ſtrangers to the coaſts of England; for about 
the year 832, they made deſcents upon Kent and Dorſetihire, where they 
defeated Egbert in perſon, and carried off abundance of booty to their ſhips. 
About two years after they landed in Cornwall, and though they were 
joined by the Corniſh Britons, they were driven out of England by Egbert, 
who died in the year 838, at Win cheſter, his chief reſidence, , 
Egbert was ſucceeded by his fon Ethelwolf, who divided his power with 
bis eldeſt ſon Athelſtan. By this time England had become a ſcene of 
blood and ravages, through the renewal of the Daniſh ' invaſions ; and 
Ethelwolf, after ſome time bravely oppoſing them, retired in a fit of 
devotion to Rome, to which 4 he carried with him his youngeſt ſon, 
atewards the famous Alfred, the father of the Engliſh conſtitution. The 
guts which Ethelwolf made to the clergy on this occaſion (copies of which 
e ſill remaining) are ſo prodigious, that they ſhew his brain to have 
Xen touched by his devotion. Upon his death, after his return from 
Rome, he divided his dominions between two of his ſons (Athelſtan being 
den dead) Ethelbald and Ethelbert, but we know of no patrimony that 
"2 left to yong Alfred. Ethelbert, who was the ſurviving ſon, left his 


time to Ina, king of Weſſex, a ſum in filver equal to go, aoo I. ſterling in 


of the firſt rank. He encouraged coinage, and we find by his la 
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286 ENGLAND. 1 
kingdom, in 866, to his brother Ethelred ; in whoſe time, notwithſtand. 
ing the courage and conduct of Alfred, the Danes became maſters of the 
ſea coaſts, and the fineſt counties in England. Ethelred being killed, 
his brother Alfred mounted the throne in 871. He was one of the greateſ 
rinces-both in — and war, mentioned in hiſtory. He fought ſeven 


attles with the Danes, with various ſucceſs, and when defeated, he found 

reſources that rendered him as terrible as before, He was, however, 2 
one time reduced to an uncommon ſtate 'of miſery, being forced to live | 
in the diſguiſe of a cowherd. He ftill, however, ”_ up a ſecret cor. t 
reſpondence with his brave friends, whom he collected together, and hy 7 
their aſſiſtance he gave the Danes many ſignal overthrows, till at laſt be . 
recovered the kingdom of England, and obliged the Danes, who hal e 
been ſettled in it, to ſwear obedience to his government: even part of 5 
Wales courted his protection; ſo that he is thought to have been the mak - 
powerful monarch that had ever reigned in England.  - _ + 1 
Among the other glories of Alfred's reign, was that of raiſing a mari 7 
time power in England, by which he ſecured her coaſts from future in- 50 
vaſions. He rebuilt the city of London, which had been burnt dow 1 
by the Danes, and founded the 1 of Oxford about the year 895; a 
He divided England into counties, hundreds, and thing); or mien = 
' revived thoſe" diviſions, and the uſe of juries, which had fallen int = 
deſuetude by the ravages of the Danes. Having been educated at Rome No 
he was himſelf not only a ſcholar, but an author; and he tells us him; 5 0 
ſelf, that upon his acceſſion to the throne he had ſcarcely a lay ſubje&who gu 
could read Engliſh, or an eceleſiaſtic who underſtood Latin. He int har 
duced ſtone and brick buildings to general uſe in palaces as well # "6 
churches, though it is certain that his ſubjects for many years after ls f 


death were fond of timber buildings. His enccaragement of commer; N kim 
and navigation may ſeem incredible to modern times, but he had mer 20 t. 
chants who traded in Eaſt-India jewels ; and William of Malmſburp ſay, N - . 
that ſome of their gems were repoſited in the church of Sherborne in li tege 
time. He received from one Other, about the year 890, a full diſo- ” 5 
very of the coaſts of Norway and Lapland, as far as Ruflia ; and he tell hs: 
the king, in his memorial printed by Hakluyt, that he failed along the 
«© Norway coaſt, ſo far north as commonly the whale hunters uſe to tr 
4% vel. He invited numbers of learned men into his dominions, and 


found faithful and uſeful allies in the two Scotch kings his contempors . 
ries, Gregory and Donald, againſt the Danes. He is ſaid to have fought. 
no leſs than fifty-fix pitched battles with thoſe barbarians, He ws choug 
inexorable againſt his corruptjudges, whom he uſed. to hang up on public Edpar 
highways, as a terror to evil-doers. He died in the year gol, and paid D 
character is ſo completely amiable and heroic, that he is juſtly dignifct 4 is f. 
with the epithet of the Great. TI have been the more diffuſe on the hut duke 0 
of Alfred's reign, as it is the moſt glorious of any if the Engliſh anni of the 
though it did not extend to foreign conqueſt. . | _— MF mounts 
Alfred was ſucceeded by his ſon Edward th& Elder, under who Wil! 
though a. brave prince, the Danes renewed their barbarities and invaſior nvalleg 
He died in the year 925, and was ſucceeded. by his eldeſt ſon Athelta w the e 
This prince was ſuch an encourager of commerce as to make a law, tl deinces, 


every merchant. who made three voyages, on his own account, t0® 

Mediterranean, ſhould be put upon a footing with a thane, or noblemil 
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ting money. His dominions appear, however, to have been con- 
— — he north by the Danes, although his vaſſals ſtill kept a 
footing in thoſe counties. He was engaged in perpetual war with his 
neighbours, the Scots in particular, and died in 941. The reigns of 
his ſucceſſors, Edmund, Edred, and Edwy, were weak and inglorious, 
being either engaged in wars with the Danes, or diſgraced by the in- 
guence of prieſts. Edgar, who mounted the throne about the year 95, 
revived the naval glory of England, but, like his predeceſſors, he was 
the ſlave of prieſts, particularly St. Dunſtan. His reign, however, was 
pacific and glorious, though he was obliged to cede to the Scots all the 
territory to the north of the Tine. He was ſucceeded, in 975, by his 
eldeſt fon Edward, who was barbourily murdered by his ſtep- mother, 
whoſe ſon Ethelred mounted the throne in 978. - The Engliſh nation, at 
that time, by the help of prieſts, was over-run with barbarians, arid the 
Danes by degrees became poſſeſſed of the fineſt part of the country, while 
their countrymen made ſometimes dreadful deſcents in the weſtern parts. 
In the year 2002 they had made ſuch ſettlements in England, that 
Ethelred was -obliged to give way to a general maſlacre of them by the 
Engliſh, but it is improbable that it was ever put into execution. Some 
attempts of that kind, however, were undoubtedly made in particular 
counties, but they ſerved only to enrage the Daniſh king, Swein, who 
in 1013, drove Ethelred, his queen, and two ſons, out of England into 
Normandy, a province of France, facing the ſouth-eaſt coaſt of England, 
at that time governed by tts own princes, ſtiled the dukes of Normandy. 
hwein being killed, was ſucceeded by his ſon Canute the Great, whom I 
have already mentioned, but Ethelred returning to England, forced 
Canute to retire to Denmark, from whence he invaded: England with a 
vaſt army, and obliged Edmund Ironſide, Ethelred's ſon, to divide with 
him the kingdom. Upon Edmund's being aſſaſſinated, Canute ſucceeded 
to the undivided kingdom ; and dying in 1035, his ſon, Harold Hare- 
foot, did nothing memorable, and his ſucceſſor, Hardicanute, was ſo 
degenerate a prince that the Daniſh royalty ended with him in England. 

The family of Ethelred was now called to the throne; and Edward, 
whois commonly called the Confeſſor, mounted it, though Edgar Ethe- 
ling, by being deſcended from an elder branch, had the lineal right, 
and was alive. Edward the Confeſſor was a ſoft, good-natured prince, 
a great benefactor to the church, and exceſſively fond of the Normans, 
with whom he had reſided. He was governed by his miniſter, earl God- 
win, and his ſons, the eldeſt of whom was Harold. He durſt not reſenyg 
though he felt, their ignominious treatment; and perceiving his kinſman 
Edgar Etheling to be of a ſoft diſpoſition, neither he nor the Engliſh 
pad much regard to Etheling's hereditary right; ſo that the Confeſlor, 
i is faid, deviſed the ſucceſſion of his crown upon his death to William 
duke of Normandy. Be that as it will, it is certain, that upon the death 
of the Confeſſor, in the year 1066, Harold, ſon to Godwin earl of Kent, 
mounted the throne of England. V . 75 
William duke of Normandy, though a baſtard, was then in the un- 
malled poſſeſſion of that great dutchy, and reſolved to aſſert his right 
tothe crown of England. For that purpoſe he invited the neighbouring 
punces, as well as his own vaſlels, to join him, and by way of antici- 
pation, he parcelled out the territory of England to each in proportion 
6 the number of the- men he brought into the field, making it thereby 
their intereſt to aſſiſt him eſſectually. By theſe means he collected N 

we, ET | of 
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of the braveſt and moſt regular troops in Europe, and while Hatoly + 
was embarraſſed with freſh invaſions from the Danes, William landed in 
England without oppoſition. Harold returning from the north, encoun- 
tered William at Haſtings, in Suſſex, with a ſuperior army, but Harold 
being killed, the crown of England devolved upon William, in the 
year 1066; and thus ended the Saxon monarchy in England, which, had 
continued for more than 600 years. Ai a oe ASC 

I cannot find any. great improvements, either in arts or arms; which 
the Saxons had made in England fince the firſt invaſion of the Dane 
Thoſe barbarians ſeem to have carried off with them almoſt all the bullion 
and ready money of the Anglo-Saxons, for I perceive that Alfred the 
Great left no more to his two daughters for their - portions than 1001; 
each. The return of the Danes to England, and the victories which 
had been gained over them, had undoubtly brought back great part of 
the money and bullion they had carried off; for we are: told that Harold, 
in his laſt victory over the Danes, regained as much treaſure as twele 
luſty men could carry off. We have, indeed, very particular accounts of 
the value of proviſions and manufactures in thoſe days; a palfrey coſt 105, 
an acre of land (according to biſhop Fleetwood in his Chronicon Pretioſum) 


18. and a hide of land, containing 120 acres, 1005s. but there is great of 
difficulty in forming the proportion of value which thoſe ſhillings bore t ho 
the preſent ſtandard of money, though many ingenious treatiſes have been Ny 
written on that head. A ſheep was eſtimated at 1s. an ox wag compited of 
at 68. a cow at 4s. a man at 31. - The board wages of a child, the fk He 
year, was 8s. . The tenants of Shireburne were obliged at their choice To 
to pay either 6d. or four hens. Silk and cotton were quite unknown! bit 
Linen was not- much uſed. In the Saxon'times, land was divided among 1 
all the male children of the deceaſed. Entails were ſometimes practiſed J 
// / n OY. OY ITE rath 
With regard to the manners of the Anglo-Saxons, we can ſay little, aid 
but that they were in general a rude, uncultivated people, ignorant i cla; 
letters, unſkilful in the mechanical arts, untamed to ſubmiſſion under lar] now 
and government, addicted to intemperance, riot, and diſorder. Even king 
ſo low as the reign of Canute, they ſold their children and kindred-int who 
foreign parts. The beſt quality was their millitary courage, which ze the g 
was not ſupported by diſcipline or conduct. Even the Norman hiſtorians the f 
notwithſtanding the low ftate of the arts in their own country, - ſpeak knd: 
them as barbarians, when they mention the invaſion made upon them d b 
the duke of Normandy. © Conqueſt put the people in a ſituation of kation 
ceiving ſlowly from abroad the rudiments of ſcience and cultivation, z war 
of correcting their rough and licentious manners. Their uncultivaeſ dible 
ſtate might be owing to the clergy, who always diſcouraged manufacture le was 
We are, however, to diſtinguiſh between the ſecular clergy, and tl he ye; 
regulars or monks. Many of the former, among the Anglo-Saxons, wall ws bu 
men of exemplary lives, and excellent magiſtrates. The latter depend The. 
upon the ſee of Rome, and directed the conſciences of the king and it may 
great men, and were generally ignorant, and often a bloody ſet. A gay Jof 
deal. of the Saxon barbariſm was likewiſe owing to their continual inte wobility 
courſe with the continent: and the Daniſh invaſions, which left little ro es, or 
for civil or literary improvements. Amidſt all: thoſe defects, public a . 
erſonal liberty were well underſtood and guarded by the Saxon inſtitution — 
and we owe to them, at this day, the moſt valuable privileges of Eng four 
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The loſs which both fides ſuffered at the battle of Haſtings is uncertain, 
Anglo-Saxon authors ſay, that Harold was ſo impatient to fight, that he 
attacked William with half of his army, ſo that the advantage of num- 
bers was on the ſide of the Norman; and, indeed, the death of Harold 
feems to have decided the day; and William, with very little further dif- 
ficulty, took” poſſeſſion of the throne, and partly new modelled the whole 
conſtitution of England in the manner I have already deſcribed, by con- 
verting all the lands into knight's fees“, which are ſaid to have amounted | 
to 62,000, which were held of the Norman, and other great perſons who. 
had afliſted him in his conqueſt, and who were bound to attend him with 
their knights and their followers in his wars. He gave, for inſtance, to 
one of his barons, the whole county of. Cheſter, which he erected into a 
palatinate, and rendered by his grant almoſt : independant of the crown =. 
and here, according to ſome hiſtorians, we have the riſe of the feudal law 
in England. William found it no eaſy matter to keep poſſeſſion of. the 
crown, Edgar Etheling, and his ſiſter, the true Anglo-Saxon heirs, were 
alfectionately received in Scotland, and many of the Saxon lords' took 
arms and formed conſpiracies in 6 ger" William got the better of 
all difficulties, eſpecially after he had made a peace with Malcolm, king 
of Scotland, who married Etheling's ſiſter ; but not without exercifing 
horrible cruelties upon the Anglo-Saxons, whom he obliged to put out 


en their candles and fires every evening at eight o'clock, upon the ringing 
ei of a bell, called the curfew, He introduced Norman laws and language. 
rk He built the one ſquare tower at London, commonly called the White 
ICE Tower; and bridled the country with forts, and diſarmed the old inha- 
wn. 


bitants ; in ſhort, he attempted every thing poſſible to obliterate every 
trace of the Anglo-Saxon conſtitution, - rH, „ Ne tS aSRes 
He cauſed a general ſurvey of all the lands of England to be made, or 
ratherto be completed, (for it was begun in Edward the Confeſſor's time 
and an aceount to be taken of the villains, ſlaves, and live ſtock upon each 
eſate ; all which were recorded in a book called Doomeſday-book, which is 
now kept in the Exchequer. But the repoſe of this fortunate and victorions 
king vas diſturbed in his old age by the rebellion of his eldeſt ſon, Robert, 
who had been appointed governor of Normandy, but now aſſumed: 
r as ſovereign of that province, in which he was favoured by 
the king of France. And here we have the riſe of the wars between Eng- 
land and France; which have continued longer, drawn more noble blood, 
ad been attended with more memorable atchievements, than any other 
rational quarrel we read of in ancient or modern hiſtory. William ſeeing 
a War inevitable, entered upon it with his uſual vigour, and, with incre- 
üble celerity, tranſporting a brave Engliſh army, invaded France, where 
hewas every where victorious, but died before he had finiſhed the war, in 
the year 1087, the 61ſt of his age, and 2 1ſt of his reign in England, and 
vas buried in his own abbey-at Caen in Normandy. | | 
4 The-above are the moſt material tranſactions of William's reign; and 
it may be further obſerved, that by the Norman conqueſt, England not 
aly loſt the true line of her ancient Saxon kings, bur alſo her principal 
wbility, who either fell: in battle in defence of their. country and liber- 
=, or fled to foreign countries, particularly Scotland, where being 
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Four hides of land made one knight's fee; a barony was twelve times greater than 
that ofa knight's fee; and when Doomeſday-book was framed, the number of great barons 


hunted to 700. » 8 „ 
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kindly received by king Malcolm, they eſtabliſhed themſelves ; and wha 


is very remarkable, introduced the Saxon or Engliſn, which has been the 
prevalling language in the Lowlands of Scotland to this dax. 
The ſucceſſion to the crown of England was diſputed between the Con- 
eror's ſons Robert and William, (commonly called Rufus) and was PAY 
Tied in favour of the latter. He was a brave and intrepid prince; batns 
friend to the clergy, who have, therefore, been unfavourable to his me. 
mory. He was likewiſe hated by the Normans, who loved his elder bro. 
'ther, and conſequently was 2 in perpetual wars with his brothers 
and rebellious people. About this time the cruſades to the Holy D 
began, and Robert, who was among the firſt to engage, accommodated 
matters with William for a ſum of money, which he levied from the 
clergy. William behaved with great generoſity towards Edgar Etheling 
and the court of Scotland, notwithſtanding all the provocations he had 
received from that quarter. He was accidentally ſhot through the heart 
by one Tyrrel, anno 1100, as he was hunting in New-Foreſt, from 
whence his father had baniſhed the huſbandman and legal poſſeſſor. He i 
chiefly accuſed of — and oppreſſion; but the circumſtances of 
his reign had great demands for money, which he had no other means of 
raiſing but from a luxurious, over-grown clergy, who had engroſſed all 
the riches of the kingdom. $5 7 | 
This prince built Weſtminſter-hall as it now ſtands, and added ſeverl 
works to the Tower, which he ſurrounded with a wall and ditch. In the 
_ year 1100 happened that innundation of the ſea, which overflowed great 
art of earl Godwin's eſtate in Kent, and formed thoſe ſhallowy in the 
Downs, now called the Goodwin-Sands. . 8 
He was ſucceeded by his brother, Henry I. ſurnamed Beauclere, on ac- 
count of his learning, though his brother Robert was returning from the 
Holy Land. Henry may be ſaid to have purchaſed the throne, firſt by 
his brother's treaſures, which he ſeized at Wincheſter ; and, fecondly, 
by a charter, in which he reſtored his ſubjects to the rights and priyileges 
they had enjoyed under the Anglo-Saxon kings ; thirdly, by his marnage 
with Matilda, daughter of Malcolm III. king of Scotland, and niece to 
Edgar Etheling, of the ancient Saxon line. His reign in a great meaſure 
reſtored the clergy to their influence in the ſtate, and they formed as it 
were a ſeparate body dependant upon the pope, which afterwards created 
great convulſions in England. Henry, partly by force, and partly by 
ſtratagem, made himſelf maſter of his brother Robert's perſon, and dutch) 
of Normandy; and, with a moſt ungenerous meannels, detained him: 
priſoner for 28 years, till the time of-his death ; and in the mean while 
Henry quieted his conſcience by founding an abby. He was afterwad 
engaged in a bloody but ſucceſsful war with France; and before his death 
he ſettled the ſucceſſion upon his daughter, the empreſs Matilda, wido# 
to Henry IV. emperor of Germany, and her ſon Henry, by her ſecond 
huſband Geoffrey Plantagenet, earl of Anjou. Henry died of a ſurfeth 
In the 78th year of his age, in 1135. „„ not ep | 
Notwithſtanding the late ſettlement of ſucceſſion, the crewn of Eng 
land was claimed, and ſeized by Stephen, earl of Blois, the {cn of Adela, 
fourth daughter to William the Conqueror. Matilda and her ſon Wer 
then abroad; and Stephen was aſſiſted in his uſurpation by his brother the 
- biſhop of Wincheſter, and the other great prelates, that he might hold hu 
crown dependent as it were upon them. Matilda, however, ound a fe 
nerous protector in her uncle, David, king of Scotland, and a fubel 
| U 
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ſabject in her natural brother, Robert earl of Glouceſter, who headed her 
arty before her ſon grew up, A long and bloody war enſued, the clergy | 
ving abſolved Stephen and all his friends from their guilt of — 
the act of ſucceſſion; but at length the barons, who dreaded the 
the clergy, inclined towards Matilda; and Stephen, who depended chiefly 
on foreign mercenaries, having been abandoned by the clergy, was de- 
feated and taken priſonerin 1141; and being carried before Matilda, ſhe 
;mpotently upbraided him, and ordered him to be put in chains. * 
Matilda was proud and weak ; the clergy were bold and ambitious ; and 
when joined with the nobility, who were factious and turbulent, they 
were an overmatch for the crown. Being now maſters of the ſoil of Eng- 
land, they forgot the principals of their Normannic conſtitution, becauſe 
it rendered them dependent upon the crown. They demanded to be go- 
verned by the Saxon laws, according to the charter that had been granted 
by Henry I. upon his acceffion ; and finding Matilda refractory, they 
drove her out of England in 1142. Stephen having been exchanged for 
the earl of Glouceſter, who had been taken priſoner likewiſe, _ his 
obtaining his liberty, found that his clergy and nobility had, in faR, ex- 
cluded him from the government, by building 1100 caftles (though they 
owedall their rights to the king) where each owner lived as an indepen- 
dent prince. We do not, however, find that this alleviated the feudal 
ſubjection of the inferior ranks, Stephen was ill enough adviſed to attempt 
to force them into a compliance with his will, by declaring his ſon Euſtace ' 
heir apparent to the kingdom; and exaſperated the clergy ſo much, that 
they invited over young Henry of Anjou, who had been acknowledged 
duke of Normandy, and was ſon to the empreſs; and he accordingly 
landed in England with an army of foreigners, 3 gg rat 
This meaſure divided the clergy from the barons,: who wete apprehen- 
five of a ſecond conqueſt ; and the earl of Arundel, with the heads of the 
lay ariſtocracy, propoſed an accommadation, to which both parties agreed. 
Stephen, who about that time loſt his ſon Euſtace, was to retain.the name 
and office of king; but Henry, who was in fact inveſted with the chief 
executive power, was acknowledged his ſucceſſor. 'Though this accom- 
modation was only precarious and imperfect, yet it was received by the 
Engliſh, who had bled at every pore during the late civil wars, with rap- 
tures of joy ; and Stephen dying very opportunely, Henry mounted the 
lirone without a rival in 1154, | 1 8 a 
Henry II. ſurnamed Plantagenet, was by far the greateſt prince of his 
time, It is true he owed his. crown to the arms and valour of his grand 
uncle, David, king of Scotland, and the virtues and wiſdom of the earl of 
Glouceſter ; but Henry, as he grew up, diſcovered amazing abilities for 
government, having performed, in the ſixteenth year cf his age, actions 
that would have dignified the moſt experienced warriors. At his acceſſion 
tothe throne, he found the condition of the Engliſh boroughs greatly bet · 
tered by the privileges granted them in the ſtruggles between their late 
kings and the nobility. Henry perceived the good policy of this, and 
brought the boroughs' to ſuch a height, that if a bondman or ſervant 
remamed in a borough a year and a day, he was by ſuch refidence made 
free, He erected Wallingford, ' Wincheſter, and Oxford, into free bo- 
ſwughs, for the ſervices the inhabitants had done to his mother and him. 
elf; by diſcharging them from every burden, excepting the fixed fee-farm' 
nt of ſuch town; and this throughout All England, excepting London. 
This gave a vatt acceſſion of power to the crown, becauie the crown — 
1 = JED . coul. 
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could ſupport the boroughs againſt their feudal tyrants, and enabled Henry 
to reduce his overgrown nobility. $7 I Oh 
Without being very ſerupulous in adhering to his:former-engagement 
Hereſumed the exceſſtve grants of crown lands by Stephen, on Pretencesf 
His being an uſurper. He demoliſhed the rebellious caſtles thàt had been 
built; but when he came to touch the clergy, he found their vſurpation 
not to be ſhaken. He perceived that the root of all their-enormous dil. 
orders lay in Rome, where the popes had exempted churchmey, not-only 
From lay courts, but civil taxes. The bloody cruelties and diſorders, .occa. 
| Honed by thoſe exer — all oyer the kingdom, would he incredible 
were they not atteſted by the moſt unexceptionable evidences. 'Unforty. 
mately for Henry, the head of the Engliſh church, and chancellor of the 
kingdom, was the celebrated 'Thomas Becket. This man, powerful fron 
his offices, and ſtill more ſo by his popularity, ariſing from a pretendel 
ſanctity, was violent, intrepid, ws a determined enemy to. temporal 
power of every kind, but withal, cool and politic. The king aſſemblel 
Es nobility at Clarendon, the name of which place is ſtill famous for the 
conftitutions there enacted; which, in fact, aboliſhed the authority of the 
Romiſh ſee over the Engliſh clergy. Becket finding it in yain to reſiſt the 
ſtream, ſigned thoſe conſtitutions, till they could be ratified hy the pope; 
who, as he. foreſaw, rejected them. Henry, though a prince of the mol 
determined ſpirit of any of his time, was then embroiled with all hi 
neighbours; and the fee of Rome was at the ſame time in its meridia 
grandeur. Becket having been arraigned and convicted of robbing the 
Public,” while he was chancellor, fled to France, where the pope and the 
7 — King eſpouſed his quarrel. The effect was, that all che Engl 
clergy who were on the king's ſide were excommur icated, and the ſub, 
jects abſolved from their allegiance. This diſconcerted Henry ſo much, FE 
that he ſubmited to treat, and even to be inſulted by his rebel prelate, L 
who returned triumphantly through the ſtreets of London in 1170. Hi Th 
return ſwelled his pride, and increaſed his inſolence, till bo became as 
Snſupportable to Henry, who was then in Normandy. Finding that he | 
was in fact only the firſt ſubje& of his own dominions, he was heard t9 
Jay, in the — of his heart, Is there none who will revenge his 
anqnarch*s cauſe upon this audacious prieft ?*? Theſe Words reached the 
: ears of four knights, Hugh Norvil, William Tracy, Hugh Britq, aul 
Richard Fitzwiſe ; and without acquainting Henry of their intentions 
they went over to England, where they beat out Becket's brains before 
the alter of his own — at Canterbury. Henry was in no condition 
to ſecond the blind obedience of his knights; and the public reſentment 
Toſe ſo high, on the ſuppoſition that he was privy to the murder, that le 
fubmitted to be ſcourged by monks at the tomb of the pretended marty! 
Henry, in conſequence of his well-known maxim, endeavoured to car 
cel all the grants which had been made by Stephen to the royal family . 
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Scotland, and actually reſumed their moſt valuable poſſeſſions in the non 7 | 
of Ehgland. This occaſioned a war between the two kingdoms, in whid Bis 
William. king of Scotland was taken priſoner and forced to pay for bis fon of 
ranſom 100,0001. As the money and coins of Scotland were at that fim their 
of the ſame intrinſic value with thoſe of England, and as one half of the craſad 
ranſom was paid in ready money, and the other at a time appointed, ! of yalo 
has been obſerved by biſhop Nicholſon, and other very accurate author eren 
that, conſidering the vaſt difficulties which England, in the next reh Lich by 


ſn opey the maker of bing Richard, Srotianiak broethes P97 Oe, 


more ready money than England, a fact, which though undoubted, is 
not eaſily accounted for upon any hiſtorical ſyſtem hitherto formed. 
Henry likewiſe diſtinguiſhed his reign by the conqueſt of Ireland, which: 
ſhall have occafion to mention when I treat of that iſland ; and by mar- 
ing Eleanor, the divorced queen of France, but the heireſs of Guienne 
and Poictou, he became almoſt as powerful as the French king himſelf in 
his own dominions, and the greateſt prince in Chriſtendom,, Henry, 
however, in his old age, was far from being fortunate, He had a turn for 
leaſure, and embarraffed himſelf in intrigues with women, particularly 
the fair Roſamond, which were reſented by his queen Eleanor, by her 
ſeducing her ſons, Henry (whom his father had unadviſedly cauſed to be 
crowned in his own life-time), Richard and John, into repeated rebellions, 
which at laſt broke the old man's ſpirit, and he died obſcurely at Chinon, 
in France, in the year 1189, and 58th of his age. The ſum he left in 
ready money, at his death, has, perhaps, been exaggerated, but the moſt 
moderate accounts make it amount to 200, ooo l. of our money, _ Es 
During the reign of Henry, corporation charters were eſtabliſhed all 
over England, by which, as I have already hinted, the power of the barons 
was greatly reduced. Thoſe corporations encouraged trade; but manu- 
factures, eſpectally thoſe of ſilk, ſeem: ſtill to have been confined to Spain 
and Italy; for the filk coronation” robes, made uſe of by young Henry 
and his queen, coſt 871. 10s. 4 d. in the ſheriff of London's account, 
printed by Mr. Madox ; a vaſt ſum in thoſe days. Henry introduced the 
uſe of glaſs in windows into England, and ſtone arches in building. 
Malmſbury, and other hiſtorians who lived under him, are remarkable 
for their Latin ſtile, which in ſome places is both pure and elegant. 
Henry ſo far aboliſhed the barbarous and abſurd ene, of forfeitin 
ſhips, which had been wrecked on the coaſt, that if one man or animal 
were alive in the ſhip, the veſſel and goods were reſtored to the owners. 
This prince was alſo the firſt who levied a tax on the moveable or perſonal 
eſates of his ſubjects, nobles as well as people. Their zeal for the holy 
wars made them ſubmit to this innovation ; and a precedent being once 
obtained, this taxation became, in following reigns, the uſual.method of 
ſupplying the neceſſities of the crown. Since we are here collecting ſome 
detached inſtances, which ſhow the genius of. theſe ages, it may not be 
improper to mention the quarrel between Roger, archbiſhop of York, and 
Richard, archbiſhop of Canterbury. We may judge of the violence of 
military men and laymen, when eccleſiaſtics.could proceed to ſuch extre- 
mities. The pope's legate having ſummoned an aſſembly of the clergy at 
London; and as both the archbiſhops pretended to fit on his right hand, 
this queſtion of precedency begot a controverſy between them. The 
monks and retainers. of archbiſhop Richard fell upon Roger in the pre- 
ſence of the cardinal and of the ſynod, - threw him on the ground, trams 
pled him under foot, and ſo bruiſed him with blows, that he was taken 
up half dead, and his life was with difficulty ſaved from their violence. 
Richard I. ſurnamed Cour de Lion, was the third, but eldeſt ſurviving 
fon of Henry II. The clergy had found means to gain him over, and for 
Weir own ends they perſuaded him to make a moſt magnificent ruinous 
caſade to the Holy Land, where he took Aſcalon, and performed actions 
of yalour that gave countenance even to the fables of antiquity. After 
ſeveral glorious, but fruitleſs campaigns, he made a truce of three years 
nich Saladin, emperor of the Saracens ; and in his return to England he 
Va; treacherouſly ſurprized by the duke of Auſtria, who, in 1193, _ 
| im 
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him priſoner to the emperor Henry VI. His ranſom was fixed by the 
| ſordid emperorat 150,000 merks, about 300, ooo 1. of our preſent money, 
According to contemporary authors, the raiſing of this'ranſom proyed o 
be a matter of ſo much difficulty, that all the church plate was melted. 
down, and a tax was laid on all perſons, both eccleſiaſtical and'ſecyly, 
of one-fourth part of their income, for one year; and twenty ſhillings on 
every knight's-fee; alſo one year's wool borrowed of the Ciſtereians, be. 
Hides money raiſed upon the clergy of the king's French dominions; and 
2000 merks, which were furniſhed by William, king of Scotland, ig 
gratitude for Richard's generous behaviour to him before his departure, 
Though all thoſe ſums are well authenticated, yet it is not eaſy to recon. 
eile them with certain other money tranſactions of this reign, but by ſup- 
poſing that Richard carried off with him, and expended abroad, all te 
viſible ſpecie in the kingdom; and that the people had reſerved vil 
hoards, which they afterwards produced, when commerce took a briſker 
Upon Richard's return from his captivity, he held a parliament at 
Nottingham; whither William king of Scotland came, and demanded 
the counties of Northumberland, Cumberland, Weſtmoreland, and Lan- 
caſter, as his predeceſſors had enjoyed the ſame. Richard put him of 


F 3 1 
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for the preſent with fair words, yet by advice of his council he granted 9 
William, by charter, the following honours and benefits for him and his S 
ſucceſſors, viz. That whenever a king of Scotland was to be ſun- 5 
moned to the court of Englard, to do homage for the lands he held in to 
England, he ſhould be, at the river Tweed, received by the biſhop of Jo 
Durham, and the ſheriff of Northumberland, and they ſhould: condud "I 
him to the river Tees, where the archbiſhop and ſheriff of York ſhould oy 


receive him; and ſo in like ſort the biſhop, and ſheriffs of the other Th 
ſhires, till he arrived at court. On his journey he had-100 ſhillings (151, 
cf our money) per day, allowed him for charges. At court thirty ſhil- 
lings per day; twelve waſtels, and twelve ſimnels of the king's, (tuo 
ſorts of fine bread in uſe then) four quarts of the king's beſt wine; fix. 
quarts of ordinary wine; two pound weight of pepper; and four pound 
weight of cinnamon; four wax lights ;- forty | long perches of the 
king's beſt candles; and twenty-four of the ordinary ones. And on lus 
return he was to be conducted as before, with the ſame allowances.” 
Whilſt the Scottiſh kings enjoyed their lands in England, they foundit 
their intereſt, once generally in every king's reign; to perform the ſaid 


homage ; but when they were deprived of their ſaid lands, they paid here 
no more homage. MN 2 ST ye the f 
Richard, upon, his return, found his dominions in great diſorder, endo 
through the practiſes of his brother John, whom he however pardoned; privil 
and by the invaſions of the French, whom he repelled, but was {lain in but! 
beſieging the caſtle of Chalons, in the year 1199, the 42d of his age and anny: 

| 1oth of his reign. Some woollen broad-cloths appear to have been made preſe: 
in England at this time. And to thoſe who would mark the roprel years 
of the Engliſh conſtitution, it may be proper to obſerve, that in this reg, Ene 
we meet with the firſtinſtance of the people's ſtruggling for privileges, & enry 
a diſtin body from the barons and clergy. This was an inſurrection d of Pen 
the Londoners, headed by.one William Fitzoſborn to oppoſe.an injudicio Bl joun 7 


and oppreſſive tax, the burden of which was to fall entirely on the pod, 

Fitzoſborn is repreſented as a man brave and enterprizing, but being h 
preſſed he took refuge in a church, from wheace he was dragged " 
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lows, and hung in chains, with nine of his accomplices. Theſe per 
ro be conſidered as the firſt victims io that untameable ſpirit, wick 


ever ſince has actuated the commons of England in ſupport of their pri- 
vileges, and prompted them to the rights of humanity. | . TOY 

The reign of his brother John, who ſucceeded him, is infamous in 
the Engliſh hiſtory. - He is ſaid to have put to death Arthur, the eldeſt 
ſon of his brother Geoffrey, who had the hereditary right to the crown. 


The young prince's mother, Conſtance,» complained to Philip, the king 


of France, who, upon John's non-appearance at his court, as a vaſlal, 
deprived him of Normandy. John, notwithſtanding, in his wars with 
the French, Scotch, and Iriſh, gave many proofs of perſonal valour, but 
became at laſt ſo apprehenſive of a French invaſion, that he rendered him- 
ſelf a tributary to the pope, and laid his crown and regalia at the foot 

of the legate Pandulph, who kept them for five days. The great barons 
reſented his meanneſs by taking arms, but he repeated his ſhameful 
ſubmiſſions to the pope, and after experiencing various fortunes of war, 
John was at laſt brought ſo low, that the barons obliged him, in 1216, 

to fign the great deed, ſo well known. by the name of Magna Charta. 
Though this charter is deemed the foundation of Engliſh liberty, yet it 
is in fact no other than a renewal of thoſe immunities which the barons . 
and their followers had poſſeſſed under the Saxon princes, and which they 


claimed by the charter of Henry. I. As the principles of liberty, how 5 


ever, came to be more enlarged and property to be better ſecured, this, 
charter by various ſubſequent acts and explanations, came to be applicable 
to every Engliſh ſubjeR, as well as to the barons, knights, and burgeſſes. 
John had ſcarce ſigned it, when he retracted, and called upon the Pope 
for protection, when the barons withdrew their allegiance ſrom John, and 
transferred it to Lewis, the eldeſt ſon of Phillip Auguſtus, king of France. 
This gave umbrage to the pope, and the barons being apprehenſive of 
their country becoming a province of France, they returned to John's 

allegiance, but he was unable to protect them, till the pope refuſed to 
confirm the title of Lewis. John died in 1216, in the 18th year of his 

reign and 49 of his age, juſt as he had a glumpſe of reſuming. his autho- 
rity, Without diſputing what hiſtorians have ſaid of his arbitrary, incon- 
ſtant, and cruel diſpoſition, it is evident, from the ſame relations, that 

he had great provocations from the clergy and the barons, who. in their 


turns attempted to annihilate the r8gal prerogative. It is undeniable, at 


the ſame time,. that-under John the commons of England laid the foun- 
dation of all the wealth and privileges they now enjoy; and the com- 
nerce of England received a moſt ſurprifing mcreaſe. He may be called 
the father of the privileges of free boroughs, which he eſtabliſhed, and 
endowed all over his kingdom. The city of London owes many of her 
privileges to him. The office of mayor, before his reign, was for life; 
but he gave them a charter to chuſe a mayor out of their own body, 
annually, and to elect their ſheriffs and common-council annually, as at 
preſent; and it was under him that the ſtone bridge, as it ſtood ſome 
years ago, was erected acroſs the Thames at London. „ 
England was in a deplorable ſituation when her crown devolved upon 
Henry III. the late king's ſon, who was but nine years of age. The earl 
of Pembroke was choſen his guardian; and the Pope taking part with the 
young prince, the French were defeated, and driven out of the kingdom, 
and their king obliged to renounce all claims upon the crown of Eng- 
land, The regent earl of Pembroke, who had thus retrieved. the inde- 
Js , . . 35 pendency 
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pendency of his country, died in 1219, and the regenc devolved ut 
bow biſhop of Wincheſter, The French king all this ime kope ©" 
of Normandy ; but at home the pope was now become king of England, 
and ſent no fewer than 300 of his rapacious clergy at one time to take poſ 
ſeſſion of its beſt benefices, and to load the people with taxes. This evi 
was increaſed, by Henry marrying the daughter of the king of Provence, 
z needy prince, whoſe poor relations engroſſed the beſt eſtates and places 
In the kingdom. 'The king was of a foft, pliable diſpoſition; and had 
been perſuaded to violate the Great Charter. An aſſociation of the 
barons was formed againſt him and his government, and a civil war break. 
ing out, Henry ſeemed to be abandoned by all but his Gaſeons, and ſo. 
reign mercenaries. His profuſion brought him into inexpreſſible difficul: | 
ties, and the famous Stephen Montfort being choſen general of the aſy. 
ciation, the king and his two ſons were defeated, and taken -priſoners, at 
the battle of Lewis. A difference happening between Montfort and the 
earl of Glouceſter, a nobleman of great authority, prince Edward, 
Henry's eldeſt fon, obtained his liberty, and aſſembling as many as te 
could of his father's ſubje&s, who were-jealous of Montfort, and weary 
of the tyranny of the barons, he gave battle to the rebels; whom he de. 
| Feated at Eveſham, and killed Montfort. The repreſentatives of the con. 
mons of England, both knights and burgeſſes, formed now part of the 
Engliſh legiſlature, in a ſeparate houſe, and this gave the firſt blow to 
feudal tenures in England, but hiſtorians are not agreed in what manner 
the commons, before this time, formed any part of the Engliſh parliaments, 
or great councils. Prince Edward being afterwards engaged in a cruſade, 
Henry, during his abſence, died in 1272, the 64th year of his age and 
£6th-of his reign, which was uncomfortable and inglorious. During 
is reign, the principal cuſtoms aroſe from the importation of French and 
Rhenith wines, the Engliſh being as yet ſtrangers to thoſe of Spain, Por- 
tugal and Italy. Intereſt had in that age mounted to an enormous height, 
as might be expected from the barbariſm of the times, and men's ignorance 
of commerce, which was {till very low, though it ſeems rather to have in- * 
creaſed ſince the conqueſt. There are inſtances of 501. per cent. paid for = 
money, which tempted the Jews to remain in England, notwithſtanding 
the grievous oppreſſions they laboured under, from the bigotry of the age, 
and Henry's extortions. In 1255 Henry made a freſh demand of $000 
marks from the Jews, and threatened to hang them, if they refuſed con- 
liance. They now loſt all patience, and deſired leave to retire with ther 
effects out of the Kingdom, But the king oa „% How can I remedy 
the oppreſſion you complain of? I am myſelf a beggar ; I am deſpoiled; 
Tam ſtripped of all my revenues; I owe above 200, oo marks; and 11. py 
had ſaid 300, ooo, I ſhould not exceed the truth; I am obliged to pij 
my ſon, prince Edward, 15,000 marks a year; I have not a farthing; 
and Imuft have money from any hand, from any quarter, or by an rein 
means. King John, his father, once demanded 10,000 marks.from 3 8 
Jew of Briſtol; and on his refuſal, ordered one of his teeth to be dram cal 
every day till he ſnould conſent. The Jew loſt ſeven teeth, and then paid recall 
the ſum required of him. 5 I ; 
Edward returning to England, on the news of his father's death, in WF; | 
vited all who held of his crown in capite, to his coronation dinner, wi! 
conſiſted (that the reader may have ſome idea of the luxury of the times ith be, 
of 278 bacon hogs, 450 hogs, 440 oxen, 430 ſheep, 22,600; hens an duc 
capons, and 13 fat goats; (ſee Rymer's Fœdera . Edv! 
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Edward was a brave and a politic prince, and being 17 1 well ac- 
quainted with the laws, intereſts, and conſtitution of his kingdem, his 
regulations and reformations of his Iaws, have juſtly given him the title of 

the Engliſh Juſtinian, He paſſed the famous mortmain act, whereby all 
rſons were reſtrained from giving, by will or orherauiſe, their eſtates, 
to thoſe /o called, ns. me purpoſes; and the ſocieties that never die, with- 
out a licence from the crown. He granted certain privileges to the 
cinque-ports, which, though now very inconſiderable, were then obliged 
to attend the king when he went beyond ſea, with fifty-ſeven ſhips, 
each. having twenty armed ſoldiers on board, and to maintain them at 
their own coſts for the ſpace of fifteen days. He reduced the Welſh to 
pay him tribute, and annexed its principality to his crown, and was the. 
firſt who gave the title of prince of Wales to his eldeſt ſon. Though he 
encouraged foreigners to trade with England, yet the aggregate body of 
every particular nation reſiding here, became anſwerable for the miſ- 
demeanours of every individual perſon of their number. He regulated 
the forms of parliament, and their manner of giving aids towards the 
nation's, defence, as they now ſtand with very little variation. Per- 
eiving that the indolence of his ſubjects rendered them a prey to the 
ews, who were the great uſurers and money-dealers of the times, he ex- 
felled them out of England, and ſeized all their immoveable eſtates. | I 
ave in the article of Scotland mentioned the unjuſtifiable manner in which 
te aboliſhed the independency of that kingdom; but, on the other hand, 
muſt be acknowledged that he held the balance of power in Europe, 
nd employed the vaſt ſums he raiſed from his ſubjects, fœr the aggran- 
bzement of his crown and people. He had frequent wars abroad, ef. 
cially with France, in which he. was not very ſucceſsful, and would 
ulingly have abridged the power of the barons, and great nobility, had 
ey not been ſo ſtrong, or | „ 
His vaſt connnections with the continent were productive of many bene- 
$ to his ſubjects, particularly by the introduction of reading glaſſes and 
eftacles, though they are ſaid to have been invented in the late reign, by 
e famous friar Bacon, whom I have already mentioned. Windmills 
ere erected in England about the ſame time, and the regulation of gold 
Uilver workmanſhip was aſcertained by an aſſay, and mark of the gold- 
ths company. After all, Edward's continental wars were unfortunate 
ith to himſelf and the Engliſh, by draining them of their wealth, and 
s thought that he too much negle&ed the woollen manufactures of 
kingdom. He was often embroiled with the pope, eſpecially upon 
affairs of Scotland, and he died in 1307, the ſixty-ninth year of his 
e and zy th of his reign, while he was upon a freſh expedition to exter- 
mate that people. | 1 . 
His ſon and ſucceſſor Edward II. ſhewed early diſpoſitions for en- 
aging favourites, but Gaveſton, his chief minion, being baniſhed by 
father Edward, he mounted the throne, with vaſt advantages, both 
tical and perſonal, all which he ſoon forfeited by his own.imprudence. 
recalled Gaveſton, and loaded him with honours, and married Ifa- 
la, daughter to the F rench king, who reſtored to him part of the ter- 


1 nes, which Edward I. had loſt in France. The knights templars 
ime) © luppreſſed in his reign, and the barons obliged him once more to 


Price recovered all Scotland, excepting the caſtle of Stirling, near 
ich, Bannockburn, Edvard in perſon received the greateſt de _ 
| 1 that 


iin his favourite, and to confirm the great charter, while ag ea 


”  - Habelia; who was ſiſter to the three laſt mentioned kings, of France, 
firſt in the female ſecceſiicun. The former was preferred, but the 
— P; | | 
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that England ever ſuffered, in 1314. Gaveſton being beheaded by the 
barons, Edward fixed upon young Hugh Spencer for his favourite, but 
he was baniſhed together with his father, an aged nobleman of great 
honour and courage. His queen, a furious ambitious woman, perſuaded 
her huſband to recal the Spencers, while the common people, from their 
hatred to the barons, joined the king's ſtandard, and after defeating then, 
reſtored him to the exerciſe of all his prerogatives. . A cruel uſe vn 
made of thoſe ſucceſſes, and many noble patriots, with their eſtates, fell 
victimes to the queen's revenge, but at laſt ſhe became enamoured ith 
Roger Mortimer, who was her priſoner, and had been one of the moſt xc. 
tive of the antiroyaliſt lords. A breach between her and the Spencen 
ſoon followed, and going over to France with her lover, ſhe found meas 
to form ſuch a party in England, that returning with ſome French troop, 
ſhe put the eldeſt Spencer to an ignominous death, made her huſband 

riſoner, and forced him to abdicate his crown, in favour of his { 
Edward III. then fifteen years of age. Nothing now but the death of Rd. 
ward II. was wanting to complete her guilt, and he was moſt barbarouſy 
murdered in Berkeley-caſtle, by ruffians, ſuppoſed to be employed be her 
and her 1 Mortimer, in the year 1327. 5 

The fate of Edward II. was in ſome meaſure as unjuſt as it was crutl, 
His chief misfortune lay in not being a match for Robert Bruce, king a 
Scotland, the greateſt military and political genius of his age, by wh 
the Engliſh loſt that kingdom. It cannot, at the ſame time, de deried, 


that he was too much engroſſed by favourites, who led him into fangui Fre 
nary meaſures. In other reſpects he was a far better friend than his fathe but 
had been to public liberty. He even voluntarily limited his own pren- pril 
gative, in a parliament held at London in 1324, and he ſecured the tenad 7 E 
of great barons, from heing oppreſfed by their lords. None of his preds hal 
ceſſors equalled him in his encouragement of commerce, and he protefttl nd 


his trading ſubjects with great ſpirit againſt the Hanſeatic league, and ib 
neighbouring powers. Upon an average, the difference of living then an 
now ſeems to be nearly as 5 or 6 is to 1, always remembering that the 
money contained thrice as much filver as our money or coin of the {ang 
denomination does. Thus, for example, if a gooſe then coſt ad. , ti 
is 7d. of our money, or according to the proportion of 6 to 1, it vou 

5 . : 9 25 . 

. Edward III. mounted the throne in 1327. He was then under ih 
tuition of his mother, who cohabited with Mortimer, and they endeaol 
ed to keep poſſeſũon of their power, by executing many popular meaſures 
and putting an end to all national differences with Scotland. Edwad 
young as he was, was ſoon ſenſible of their deſigns. He ſurpriſed the 
in perſon at the head of a few choſen friends in the caſtle of Nottinghu 

Mortimer was 1gnominiouſly put to a public death, and the queen he 

was ſhut up in confinement. It was not long before Edward found mei 

\ © to quarrel with David king of Scotland, who had married his fir, 
Who was driven to France by Edward Baliol, who acted as Eu 

tribatary king of Scotland, and general. Soon after, upon the deata 
Charles the Fair, king of France (without iſſue) who had ſuceeede 
virtue of the Salic law, which the French pretended cut off all female fi 

ceſſion to that crown, Philip of Valois claimed it, as being the net! 

male by ſucceſſtion; but he was oppoſed by Edward, as being the {00 
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being doubtful, Edward purſued his claim, and invaded Prance with a 
powerful army. E 25 TS.” 

On this occaſion, the vaſt difference between the feudal conſtitutions 
of France, which were then in full force, and the government of Eng- 
land, more favourable to public liberty, appeared. The French officers 
knew no ſubordination. 'They and their men were equally undiſciplined, 
and diſobedient, though far more numerous than their enemies in the 
field, The Engliſh freemen, on the other hand, having now vaſt pro- 

rty to fight for, which they could call their own, independent of a 
feudal law, knew its value, and had learned to defend it by providin 
themſelves with proper armour, and ſubmitting to military exerciſes, — | 
proper ſabordination in the field, The war on the part of Edward, was 
therefore a continued ſcene of ſucceſs and victory. At Creſſy, in 1346, 
above 100,000 French were defeated, N by the valour of the prince 
of Wales, who was but 16 years of age (his father being no more than 34) 
though the Engliſh did not exceed 30,000. The loſs of the French far 
exceeded the number of the Engliſh army, whoſe loſs conſiſted of no more 
chan three knights, and one eſquire, and about 50 private men. The 
battle of Poictiers was fought in 1356, between the prince of Wales, and 
the French king John, but with ſuperior advantages of numbers on the 
part of the French, who were totally defeated, and their king and his 
favourite ſon Philip taken priſoner. It is thought that the number of 
French killed in this battle, was double that of all the Engliſh army; 
but the modeſty and 8 with which the prince treated his royal 
priſoners, formed the brighteſt wreath in his garland. 
| Edward's glories were not confined to France. Having left his queen 
Philippa, daughter to the earl, of Hainault, regent of England, ſhe had 
the good fortune to take prifoner David, king of Scotland, who had ven- 
tured to invade England, about ſix weeks after the battle of Creſſy was 
fought. Thus Edward; on his return, had the glory ta ſee two crowned 
teads his captives at London, Both kings were afterwards ranſomed, 
but John returned to England, and died at the palace of the Savoy, Af- 
ter the treaty of Bretigni, into which Edward III. is ſaid to have been 
Inghtened by a dreadful ſtorm, his fortunes declined. He had reſigned 
is French dominions entirely to the prince of Wales, and he ſunk in 
the eſteem of hisvſubjects at home, on account of his attachment to his 
miſtreſs, one Alice Piers. The prince of Wales, commonly called the 
Black Prince, while he was making a glorious campaign in Spain, where 
ic reinſtated Peter the Cruel on that throne, was {ized with a conſump- 
ye diſorder, which carried him off in the year 1372, His father did not 
ong furvive him, for he died diſpirited, and obſcure, at Shene, in Surry, 

n the year 1377, the 65th of his age and 5 Iſt of his reign. 

No prince ever underſtood the balance and interefts of Europe better 
ban Edward did. Having ſet his heart on the conqueſt of France, he 
tified the more readily his people in their demands for protection, 
id ſecurity to their liberties ang properties, but he thereby exhauſted 
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* f is regal dominions ; neither was his ſucceſſor, when he mounted the 
ee e 1 0 : i PF . . By” 5 . * o 5 

| ne, 10 powerful a prince as he was, in the beginning of-his reign. He 
male as th 1 o * — Te wor 
neat e glory of eſtabliſhing the woollen manufacture among the Eng- 


> Who, till his time, generally exported the unwrought commodity. 

he rate of living in his reign, feems to have been much the ſame as in 

© late reign, and few of the Engliſh, ſhips, even of war, exceeded 20 

50 tons. But notwithſtanding thevaſt increaſe of propercy in England, 
— villanage 
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villanage ſtill continued in the royal, epiſcopal, and baronial manor, 
Hiſtori ans are not agreed, whether Edward made uſe of artillery, in his 
' firſt invaſion of France, but the uſe of it was certainly known before 
his death. The magnificent caſtle of Windſor was built by Edward 
III. and his method of conducting that work may ſerve as a" fpecithen 
of the condition of the people in that age. Inſtead of alluting workmen - 
by contracts and wages, he aſſeſſed every county in England to ſend hin 
ſo many maſons, tilers, and carpenters, as if he had been levying az 
army. Soldiers were enliſted only for a ſhort time; they lived idle all 
the reſt of the year, and commonly all the reſt of their lives; one ſuc- 
* ceſsful campaign, by pay and plunder, and the ranſom of priſoners, wa 
ſuppoſed tò be a ſmall fortune to a man: which was a great allurement 
to enter into the ſervice, The wages of a maſter carpenter-was limited 
through the whole year to three-pence a day, a common carpenter to two- 
pence, money of that age. John Wickliffe, a ſecular prieſt, educatedat 
Oxford, began, in the latter end of this reign, to ſpread the doctrines of 
reformation by his diſcourſes, ſermons, and writings ; and he made niany 
diſciples of all ranks and ſtations. He ſeems to have been a man of 
parts and learning; and has the honour of being the firſt perſon in 
Europe, who publicly called in queftion thoſe doctrines, which had uni; 
verſally paſſed for certain and undiſputed, during ſo many ages. 
The doctrines of Wickliffe, being derived from his ſearch into the W 
ſcriptures, and into eceleſiaſtical antiquity, were nearly the ſame with thoſe 
propagated by the reformers in the ſixteenth century. But though the age 
ſeemed ſtrongly diſpoſed to receive them, affairs were not yet fully rpt 
for this great revolution, which was reſerved for a more free and e 
period, that pave the finiſhing blow to the Romiſn ſuperſtition in this an 
many other kingdoms in Europe. His diſciples were diſtinguiſhed by. Wa 
the name of Wickliflites or Lollards. - _ | 


Richard II. was no more-than eleven years of age, when he mounted of! 
the throne. The Engliſn arms were then unſucceſsful, both in France 


and Scotland. The doctrines of Wickliffe had taken root under John of 7 
Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter, the king's uncle, and one of his guardians, time 
and gave enlarged notions of liberty to the villains, and lower ranks of the 
people. The truth is, agriculture was then in ſo flouriſhing a ſtate, tha gal 


corn, and other victuals, were ſuffered to be tranſported, and the Eng- oetthe 
| liſh had fallen upon a way of manufacturing for exportation, likewiſe the! 
leather, horns, and other native commodities, and with regard to the woo: 
len manufactures, they ſeem from records to have been exceeded by none 
in Europe. John of Gaunt'sforeign connections with the crowns of P. o th, 
tugal and Spain, were of prejudice to England, and ſo many men en 
employed in unſucceſsful wars, that the commons of England, like po 
der receiving a ſpark of fire, all at once flamed out into rebellion, unde 
the conduct of Ball, a prieſt, Wat Tyler, and others, the ſcum of tht | 
people. Their profeſt principles were thoſe of levelling, but it ſoon aß. gu 
peared, that their real intention was to have murdered the king, and In the 
ſeized upon the government. | 3 
Richard Was not then above ſixteen, but he acted with great {put g os 
and wiſdom, --He faced the ſtorm of the inſurgents, at the head 0 1b: of 4 
Londoners, while Walworth-the mayor, and Philpot an alderman, - | 
the courage to put Tyler, the arch-traitor, to death in the midſt of * 
rabble*: This, with the ſeaſonable behaviour of Richard, quelled 


by. 


And hence acquired the dignity of lord mayor. «if 
4 | | 
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inſurrection for that time, but. it broke out with the moſt bloody effects 
in other parts of England; and though it was ſuppfeſſed by making 
many examples of ſeverity and juſtice among the inſurgents, yet the 
common people never after that loſt ſight of their own importance, till 
| by degrees they obtained thoſe privileges which they now enjoy. Had 

Richard been a prince of real abilities, he might, after the ſuppreſſion 
of thoſe inſurgents, have eſtabliſhed the tranquillity of his dominions 
on a ſure foundation, but he delivered himſelf up to worthleſs favourites, 
particularly Sir Michael de la Pole, whom he created lord chancellor, - 
udge Treſilian, and above all, Robert de Vere,” earl of Oxford, whom 
he created duke of Ireland. They were obnoxions both to the parhament 
and people, and Richard ſtooped to the moſt ignoble meaſures to fave 
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them ; but he found that it was not in his power. They were attainted 
it. * and condemned to ſuffer as traitors; but Pole, and the duke of Ireland 
4 eſcaped abroad, where they died in obſcurity. Richard aſſociated to him- 
» ſelf a new ſet of favoufites. His people, and great lords, again took 
at arms, and being headed by the duke of Glouceſter, the king's uncle, 
of they forced Richard once more into their terms; but being inſincere 
ny in all his compliances, he was upon the point of becoming more deſpotic 
of than any king of England ever had been, when he loſt his crown and 
in life by a ſudden cataſtrophe. e. - = 
[ls A quarrel happened between the duke of Hereford, fon to the duke | 
2 of Lancaſter, 45 the duke of Norfolk, and Richard baniſhed them both, : | 
the with particular marks of injuſtice to the former, who now became duke of 
ole Lancaſter by his father's death. Richard carrying over a great army to 
00 quell a rebellion in Ireland, a ſtrong party was formed in England, who 
ipe offered the duke of Lancaſter the crown. He landed at Revenſpur in 
in Yorkſhire, and was ſoon at the head of 60,000 men, all of them Engliſh. 
a Richard hurried back to England, where his troops refuſing to fight, he | 
| by. was made priſoner, with no more than twenty attendants, and being car- 

ned to London, he was depoſed in full parliament, upon a formal charge 
nted of miſconduct, and ſoon after be was ſtarved to death in priſon, in the 
ance year 1399, the 34 of his age, and the 23d of his reign. 


nof Though the nobility of England were poſſeſſed of great power at the 


ans time of this revolution, yet we do not find that it abated the influence of 

5 of the commons. They had the courage to remonſtrate boldly in parliament 
that againſt the uſury, which was but too much praiſed in England, and, 
Bug: other abufes of both clergy and laity, and the deſtruction of the feu- 
thei dal powers ſoon followed. 5 | Ef LE 5 

voll. Henry the Fourth,“ ſon of John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter, fourth 
none ſon of Edward III. being ſettled in the throne of England, in prejudice - 
Pol. to the elder branches of Edward III. 's family, the great nobility were in 
wen Wopes that this glaring defect of his title would render him dependent 
Lys he throne being now vacant, the duke of Lancaſter ſtepped forth,. and having 


rolled himſelf on hs forehead, and on his breaſt, and called upon the name of Chriſt, he 
en; theſe words, which I hall give in the original language, becauſe of their 
arty, , : ; . 
In the name of Fader, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, I Henry F. Lancaſter, challenge this rewme 
Iaglande, and the creur, with alt the membris, and the appurtenances; als. I that am 


ſpirit end by right line of the b ode (meaning a claim in right of his mother) coming fro 
of the l dude bing Henry tberde, and throge that rigbt that God of lis grace bath ſent me with : | 
. bal ip: of kyn, ond of my fer de, to recover it; the which r.xome was in foynt 10 be ondone by | 


Jaat of governance aud oncoy.rg of the gude lawver. 
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upon them. At firſt ſome conſpiracies were formed againſt him an . 


his great men, but he cruſhed them by his activity and ſteadineſz, an 
laid a plan for reducing their overgrown powers. This was ungerſtoo 
by the Piercy family, the greateſt in the north of England, wha con. 
plained of Henry having deprived them of ſome Scotch priſdners, whoy 
they had taken in battle, and a dangerous rebellion broke out under thy 
old earl of Northumberland, and his ſon, the famous Henry Piercy, ſu. 
named the Hotſpur, but it ended in the defeat of the rebels, chiefly by 
the valour of the prince of Wales. With equal good fortune Henry ſup, 
reſſed the inſurrections of the Welch, under Owen Glendomet; ad 
y his prudent conceſſions to his parliament, to the commons particulyh, 
he at laſt conquered all oppoſition, while, to ſalve the defeR of his di, 
the parliament entailed th 
young duke of Rothſæy, heir to the crown of Scotland, (after James], 
of that kingdom) falling a priſoner into Henry's hands about this tine 
was cf infinite ſervice to his | hinges x: z and. before his death, whid 
happened in 1413, in the 46th year of his age, and 13th of his reigy, 
he had the ſatisfaction to ſee his ſon, and ſucceſſor, the prince of Wale 
diſengage himſelf from many youthful follies, which had till then di, 
graced his conduct. c WR F 
The Engliſh marine was now ſo greatly increaſed, that we find 
Engliſh veſſel of 200 tons, in the Baltic, and many other ſhips of equi 
burden, carrying on an immenſe, trade all over Europe, but with the 
Hanſe towns in particular. With regard to public li 1 5 Henry I}, 
as I have already hinted, was the firſt prince who gave the different ode 
in parliament, eſpecially that of the commons, their due weight. [ty 
however a little ſurprizing, that learning was at this time at a much lo 
_ . paſs in England, and all over r than it had been 200 years before, 
Biſhops, when teſtifying ſynodal acts, were often forced to do it by pray 
in the following terms, viz. As I cannot read myſelf, N. N. hath ſub; 
ſcribed for me; or, As my lord biſhop cannot write himſelf, at his it: 
queſt I have ſubſcribed.” - 7 5 5 5 
The balance of trade with ure was againft England, at th 
acceſſion of Henry V, in 141 EN o greatly had luxury increaſed. Tit 
Lollards, or the followers of Wickliffe, were exceſſively numerous, a 
had choſen Sir John Oldcaſtle for their head; but Henry diſperſed them 
and executed their leader. Henry next turned his eyes towards Fran 
which he had many incitemeyts for invading. He demanded a reſtituta 
of randy, 2nd other provinces that had been raviſhed from Engl 
in the preceding reigns; alſo the payment of certain arrears due for fi 
John's ranſom fince the reign of Edward III. and availing himſelf of i 
diſtracted ſtate of that kingdom, he invaded it, where he firſt took Hat 
fleur, and then defeated the French in the battle of Agincourt, hic 
equalled thoſe of Creſſy and Poictiers in glory to the Engliſh, but exceeds 
them in its conſequences, on account of the yaſt number of French _ 
of the. blood, and other great noblemen, who were there killed. Hen 
who was as great a politician as a warrior, made ſuch alliances, 1 
divided the French among themſelves ſo effectually, that he forced 
queen of France, whoſe Fuſband Charles VI. was a lunatic, to Bret! 
is marrying her daughter, the prinègſs Catherine, to diſinherit the 6 
phin, and to declare Henry regent rancq duging her huſband's Ii 
; mOQarchy, which on 


nd bim and his iſſue ſucceſſors to the French 


av Nall e crown upon him, and the heirs male of by | 
body, lawfully begotten, thereby ſhutting out all female ſycceſſion, The | 
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n aw 
tis time have been exterminated, had not the Scots (tho? their king ſtill 


a force that might cruſh the dauphin and his Scotch auxiliaries. He pro- 
bably would have been ſucceſsful, had he not died of a pleuritic diſorder, 
in 1422, the 34th year of his age, and the 10th of his reign. ' 
Henry V. 's vaſt ſucceſſesin France revived the trade of England, and at 
the ame time increaſed. and eſtabliſhed the privileges and liberties of the 
Engliſh.commonalty.. As he died when he was only 34 years of age, it is 
hard to ſay, if he had lived, whether he might not have given law to all 


among its princes : but whether this would have been of ſervice or pre- 
judice to the growing liberties af his — ſubjects we cannot determine. 
" By an authentic and exact account of the ordinary revenues of the crown 
during this reign, it appears that they amounted only to 55, 714 1. a year, 
which is nearly. the fame with the revenues in Henry III.“s time, and the 
kings of England had neither become much richer nor poorer in the courſe 
of 200 years. The ordinary expences of the government amounted to 
c2,507 |, ſo that the king had of ſurplus only 3,2071. for the ſupport of 
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articles. This ſum was nowile ſufficient, .even in time of peace; and to 
on his wars, this great conqueror was reduced to many miſerable 
fhifts ; he borrowed from all quarters; he pawned his jewels, and ſome- 
times the crown itſelf ; he ran in arrears to his army; and he was often 
obliged to ſtop in the midſt of his career of victory, and to grant a trace, ts 
the enemy. I mention theſe particulars, that the reader may judge of the 
implicity and temperance of our predeceſſors three centuries ago, when the 
expences of the greateſt king in — did not much exceed the penſion 
of a ſuperannuated courtier of the preſent ge. 
It required a prince equally able as Henry IV. and V. to confirm the 
title of the Lancaſter houſe to the throne of England. Henry VI. ſur- 


quence of the treaty of Troyes, concluded by his father with the French 
court, he was proclaimed king of France, as well as of England. He was 
under the tuition of his two uncles, the dukes of Bedford and Glouceſter, 
both of them princes of great accompliſhments, virtues and courage, but 
gnable to preſerve their brother's conqueſts. Upon the death of Charles VI. 


France, performed many glorious actions, and at laſt laid ſiege to Or- 
leans, which, if taken, would have completed the conqueſt of France. The 
hege-was raiſed by the valour and good conduct of the Maid of Orleans, a 
phenomenon hardly to be paralleled in hiſtory, being born of the loweſt 
extraction, and bred a cow-keeper, and ſometimes a helper in ſtables at 
public inns. She muſt, notwithitanding, have poſſeſſed an amazing fund 
of lagacity as well as valour. After an unparalleled train of glorious actions, 
and placing the crown upon her ſovereign's head, ſhe was accidentally taken 
priſoner by the Engliſh, who burnt her alive for being a witch and a heretic. 


inued Henry's captive) furniſhed the dauphin with vaſt ſupplies, and 
— the 2 for his head. Henry, however, made a 
triumphal entry into Paris, where the dauphin was proſeribed; and after 
receiving the fealty of the French nobility, he returned to England to levy- 


the continent of Europe, which was then greatly diſtracted by the diviſions 


is houſehold, for his wardrobe, for the expence of embaſſies, and other 
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named of Windſor, was no more than nine months old, when in conſe- 


the affections of the French for his family revived in the perſon of his ſon | 
and ſucceflor, Charles VII. The duke of Bedford, who was regent of © 


The death of the duke of Bedford, and the agreement of the duke of 
urgundy, the great ally of the Engliſh, with Charles VII. contributed 
bo the entire ruin of the Englith intereſt in France, and the loſs of all their 
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fine provinces in that kingdom, notwithſtanding the amazing courage of 
Talbot, the firſt earl of Shrewſbury, and their other officers. The capital 
misfortune of England at this time, was its diſunion at home. The duke 
of Glouceſtor loſt his authority in the government, and the king married 
Margaret, daughter to the needy king of Sicily; a woman of a high ſpirit, 
but an implacable diſpoſition ; while the cardinal of Wincheſter, who wa 
the richeft ſubje@ in England, if not in Europe, prefided at the head of 
the treaſury, and by his avarice ruined the intereſt of England, both at 
* _ home and abroad. Next to the cardinal, the duke of York, who wa, 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland, was the moſt powerful ſubje& in England. He 
was deſcended by the mother's ſide from Lionel, an elder ſon of Edward 
III. and prior in claim to the reigning king, who was deſcended from John 
of Gaunt, Edward's youngeſt ſon, and he effected to keep up the deſtinc. 
tion of a white roſe, that of the houſe of Lancaſter being red. It is certain 
he paid no regard to the parlimentary entail of the crown upon the reign. 
ing family, and he loſt no opportunity of forming a party to aſſert hi 
right, but acted at firſt with the moſt profound diſſimulation. The duke 
of Suffolk was a favourite of the queen, who was a profeſt enemy to the 
duke of York, but being impeached in parliament, he was baniſhed for 2 
five years, and his head ſtruck off on board a ſhip by a common ſailor. h 
This was followed by an inſurrection of 20,000 Kentiſh men, headed by e 
one Jack Cade, a man of low condition, who ſent to the court a lift af 
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grievances, but was ſuppreſſed by the valour of the citizens of London, 27 

and the queen ſeemed to be perfectly ſecure againſt the duke of York. ti 
| The inglorious management of the Engliſh affairs in France befriended Li 
| him, and upon his arrival in England from Ireland, he found a ſtrong 
| party of the nobility his friends, but being conſidered as the fomenter f Ju 
| Cade's rebellion, he profeſſed the moſt profound reverence to Henry. Jo 
| The perſons in high power and reputation in England, next to the duke de 
| 


of York, were the earl of Saliſbury, and his fon the earl of Warwick ſuc 
The latter had the greateſt land eſtate of any ſubject in Englan«i, and li En 


| vaſt abilities, joined to ſome virtue, rendered him equally popular. Bod ear 
| father and ſon were ſecretly on the fide of Vork; and during a fit of illneb and 
of the king, that duke was made protector of the realm. Both ſides now fort 

prepared for arms; and the king recovering, the queen, with wonderiu ma 

activity, aſſembling an army, the royaliſts were defeated in the firſt batti and 

of St. Albans, and the king himſelf was taken priſoner. The duke d who 

Vork was once more declared protector of the kingdom, but it was Ret! 

long before the queen reſumed all her influence in the government, a ing 

the king, though his weakneſs became every day more viſible, recovered 7 6 

i | and 


all his authority. | | 
The duke of Vork upon this threw off the maſk, and in 1459, it after 
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iþ openly claimed the crown, and the queen was again defeated by the en priſo 
li of Warwick, who was now called'the King-maker. A parliament on ti the « 
. being aſſembled, it was enacted, that Henry ſhould poſſeſs the thronel no pr 
2 'Þ life, but that the duke of Vork ſhould ſucceed him, to the excluſion 0 Prifoy 

all Henry's iſſue. All, excepting the magnanimous queen, agreed t Edw: 


this compromiſe. She retreated northward, and erg being file a1] 
# priſoner, ſhe pleaded his cauſe ſo well, that aſſembling a freſh army, i them, 
;- fought the battle of Wakefield, where the duke of Yor was defeatedat Th 


4 ſain in 1460. He left behind him three ſons, Edward, duke of Vos d 
afterwards Edward IV. George, duke of Clarence, and Richard, al - u 
25 1 3 
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of Gloucèſter, afterwards Richard III. | *'s 
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enry; but the young, duke of York prepared to revenge his fathec's 
death, and obtained ſeve the | | 
however, advanced towards London, and defeating the earl of Warwick, 


in the ſecond battle of St. Albans, ſhe delivere her huſband ; but the 
diſorders committed by her northen troops, diſguſted the Londoners ſo 


received amidſt the acclamations of the people, and proclaimed king, 
anno 1471, under the name of Edward IV. while the queen and her huſ- 
band were obliged to retreat northward. She ſoon raiſed another army, 
and fought the banie of Towton, the moſt bloody perhaps that ever hap- 
pened in any civil war. After prodigies of valour had been performed on 
both ſides, the victory remained with young king Edward, and near 
40,000 men lay dead on the field of battle, Margaret and her huſband 
were once more obliged to fly to Scotland, where they met with a ge- 
nerous protection. i EW po nl 

It may be proper toobſerve, that this civil war was carried on with greater 


her opponents, and when priſoners of either tide were made, their deaths, 


by eſpecially if they were of any rank, were deferred only for a few hours. 
of Margaret by the conceſſions ſhe made to the Scots, ſoon raiſed a freſh 
0, army there, and in the north of England, but met with defeat upon defeat, 
. * : laſt her huſband, the unfortunate Henry, was carried priſoner to 
Jed ondon, 12 | 25 5 59 Re 
"0p The duke of York, now Edward IV. being crowned on the 2gth of 
rof June, fell in love with, and privately married Elizabeth, the widow of Sir 
John Gray, though he had ſome time before ſent the earl of Warwick to 
uke demand the king of France's ſiſter in marriage, in which embaſſy he was 
ick ſucceſsful, and nothing remained but the bringing over the princeſs into 
| bi England. When the ſecret of Edward's marriage broke out, the haughty 
Both earl, deeming himſelf affronted, returned to England, inflamedwith rage 
Inek and indignation; and from being Edward's beſt friend, became his moſt 


now formidable enemy, and gaining over the duke of Clarence, Edward was 


erful made priſoner, but eſcaping from his confinement, the earl of Warwick 

attle and the French king, Lewis XI. declared for the reſtoration of Henry, 

ke of who was replaced on the throne, and Edward narrowly eſcaped to Holland, 

as n0t Keturning from thence, he advanced to London, under pretence of claim- - 

„ and ing his dukedom of York, but being received into the capital, he reſumed 

werel the exerciſe of royal authority, made king Henry once more his priſoner, 
and defeated and killed Warwick, in the battle of Barnet, A 25 days 


after, he defeated a freſh army 8f Lancaſtrians, and made queen Margaret 
je en priſoner, together with her ſon, prince Edward, whom Edward's brother, 


on thi the duke of Glouceſter, murdered in cold blood, as he is'faid (but with 
one ſu 0 great ſhew of probability) to have done his father, Henry VI. then a 
fron 0 Priloner in the Tower of London, a few days after, in the year 1471. 
ed if Edward being now ſettled on the throne, was guilty of the utmoſt cruelty _ 
Wi to all the Lancaſtrian party, whom he put to death whenever he could find. 
my, i them, ſo that they were threatened with utter extermination. 
ted and The great object of his vengeance was Henry, earl of Richmond. He 
fan ves deicended from John Beaufort, the eldeſt fon of the earl of Somerſet, 
1, di vio was the eldeſt ſon of John of Gaunt, by his laſt wife Catherine Swine- 
ford, but born in adultery, during her huſband's lifetime. Ln; dif-. 
| i | ability 


is pretty extraordinary, that though the duke of York, and his party, 
0 of * his claim to the crown, they ſtill profeſſe d ede To 


veral victories over the royalifts. The queen, ; 


much, that ſhe durſt not enter London, where the duke of York was | 


animoſity than any perhaps ever known. Margaret was as blood-thirſty as. 
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ability, however, was afterwards removed, both by the pope and by the 
parliament, and the deſcendants of John of Gaunt, by that lady, as fir 
as could be done, were declared legitimate. The laſt lord, John, duke 
of Somerſet, left a daughter, Margaret, who was married to Edmund 
Tudor, earl of Richmond, and their ſon was Henry, earl of Richmond, 


(ropes Henry VII.) who, at- the time I treat of, lived in France t 
ecure himſelf from the cruelty of Edward. The reader may ſee, from 
the datail of this important genealogy, that the young earl of Richmond 
had not the ſmalleſt claim in blood (even ſuppoſing the illegitimacy af 
his anceſtors had been removed) to the crown of England, . © 
The kingdom of England was, in 1474, in a deplorable fitnation, 
The king was immerſed in expenſive and criminal luxuries, in which he 
was imitated by his great men, who, to ſupport their extrayagancies be- 
came penſioners to the French king, The parliament ſeemed to act only 
as the executioners of Edward's bloody mandates, . The beſt blood in 
England was ſhed on ſcaffolds, and even the duke of Clarence fell a vic. 
tim to his brother's jealouſy. Edward, partly to amuſe the public, and 
partly to ſupp! the vaſt expence of his court, pretended ſometimes to 
quarrel, and ſometimes to treat, with France; but his irregularities 
brought him to his death (1483) ip the twenty-third year of his reign, 
Ind Reth-focond of his age. ts . | 
Notwithſtanding the turbulence' of the times, the trade and manufac, 
tures of England increaſed during the reigns of Henry VI, and Edward 
IV. So early as 1440, a navigation act was thought of, by the Englih, 
as the only means to preſerve to themſelves the benefit of being the fole 
carriers of their own merchandize, but foreign influence prevented Henry'y 
paſſing the bill for that purpoſe. The invention of printing, which wa 
imported into England by William Caxton, and received ſome counte- 
nance from Edward, is the chief glory of his reign, but learning in 
general was then in a poor ſtate in England. The lord Tiptoft was its 
eat patron, and ſeems to have been Te firſt Engliſh nobleman who cul- 
ivated what are now called the belles lettres. The books printed by 
Caxton, are moſtly re-tranſlations or compilations from the French, or 
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Monkiſh Latin; but it muſt be acknowledged, at the ſame time, that 15 
literature, after this period, made a more rapid and general progrels _ 
among the Engliſh, than it did in any other European nation. _ 
Edward IV. left two ſons by his queen, who had exerciſed her power Fa 
with no great prudence, by having nobilitated many of her obſcure rel 4 1 
tions. Her eldeſt fon, Edward V. was about thirteen, and his uncle, the * 
duke of Glouceſter, taking advantage of the queen's unpopularity;among mn, 
the great men, found means to baſtardize her iſſue, by act of parl amen, fat 
under the ſcandalous pretext of a pre- contract between their father and Urs 
another lady. The duke, at the ſame time, was declared guardian of the * 
kingdom, and at laſt accepted of the crown, which was offered him by "ia 
the Londoners, having firſt put to death all the nobility and great men, dial 
whom he thought to be well affected to the late king's family. Whether En. 
young Edward and his brother were murdered in the Tower by his dire ** 
tion, is doubtful. The moſt probable opinion is, that they were cl. preſſe 
deſtinely ſent abroad by his actos, and that the elder died, but that tie oor 


younger ſurvived, and was the ſ:me who was afterwards well known by 
the name of Perkin Warbeck. Be this as it will, the Engliſh were Pie. 
poſſeſſed ſo ſtrongly againſt Richard, as being the murderer of his nephel 
that the earl of Richmond, who ſtill remained in France, > 
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lord Stanley and his brother, in the year 1485. 
exaggerated by hiſtorians. He was exemplary in his diftributive juſtice. 
liſhed, and was a father to the common people. He founded the ſociety 


prevent diſputes among great families. During — ſhort at it was, 


we have repeated inſtances of his relieving cities and corporations that 


had gone into decay. He was remarkable for the incouragement of the 
hardware manufactures of all kinds, and for preventing their being im- 
ported into England, no fewer than 72 different kinds being prohibited 
importation by one act. He was the firſt Engliſh king who appointed a 


being nominate ; 
cent. on all gaods of Engliſhmen imported to or exported 


* 


py baſtardizing them, cut them off from the ſucceſſion to the crown. 


ſons of the late king, yet no diſputes were raiſed upon the legitimacy of 


thereby uniting both houſes, which happily put an end to the long and 


Dwever, reſted his right upon conqueſt, and ſeemed to pay no regard to 


the advantages of his 4 ho: e was the moſt ſagacious'monarch, that 


ever had reigned in England ; but, at the ſame time, the moſt jealous of 
his power, fbr he ſhut up the earl of Warwick, ſon to the duke of Cla- 
rence, brother to Edward IV. a cloſe priſoner in the Tower, though he 
was but a boy, and though nothing was alleged againſt him but his pro- 
pinquity to the houſe of Y, | 

called Yeomen, which till ſubſiſts; and, in imitation. of his predeceſſor, 
he gave an irrecoverable blow to the dangerous privileges aſſumed by 
the barons, in aboliſhing liveries, and retainers, by which every male 


factor could ſhelter himſelf from the law, by aſſuming a nobleman's livery, 


and attending his perſon, Some rebellions happened in the beginning of 
his reign, but they were eaſily ſuppreſſed, as was the impoſture of Lambert 


court of Star- chamber owed its original to Henry, but, at the ſame time, 
it maſt be acknowledged, that he paſſed many acts, eſpecially for trade 
and navigation, that were highly for the benefit of his ſubjects. They ex- 
preſſed their gratitude, by the great ſupplies and benevolences they 
afforded him, and as a finiſhing ſtroke to the feudal tenures, an act 
paſſed by which the barons and gentlemen of landed jntereſt were at 


their alienations EM | 
| This, 


ſecret correſpondence with the remains of Edward IV.”s friends, and by 
offering to marry his eldeſt daughter, he was encouraged to invade Eng- . 
land, at the head of about 2,000 foreign troops, but they were ſoon - 
joined by 7,000 Engliſh and Welch. A battle between him and Richard, 
who was at the head of 15,000 men, -enſued at Boſworth-field, in which , 
Richard, after diſplayed moſt aſtoniſhing acts of perſonal valour, was 
killed, having been firſt abandoned by a main diviſion of his army; under 


There can ſcarcely. be a doubt, that the crimes of 1111 been | 
He kept a watchful eye over the great barons, whoſe oppreſſions he abo- 


of heralds, an inſtitution, which, in his time, was found neceſſary to 


conſul for the ſuperintendency of Engliſh commerce abroad, one Strozzi 
4 for Piſa, with an income of the fourth part of one per 
x | rom thence. 1 
ſhall not enter into the ſubject of the concern he had in the ſuppoſed mur- 
der of his two nephews, but only obſerve, that the temporizing parliameng, 


Though the ſame act of baſtardy affected the daughters, as well as the 


the princeſs Elizabeth, eldeſt daughter of Edward IV. and who, as had 
been before concerted, married Henry of Lancaſter, earl of Richmond, 


oody wars between the contending houſes of York and Lancaſter. Henry, 


ork, He was the firſt who inſtituted that guard 


dimnel, who pretended to be the impriſoned earlof Warwick. The deſpotic | 


liberty to ſell and mortgage their lands, without &nes or licences for 
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1 This, if we regard its conſequences, is perhaps the moſt important at 
that ever paſſed in an Engliſh parliament, though its tendency ſeems only 
to have been known to the politic king. Luxury, by the encreaſe of trade, 
and, the diſcovery of America, had broken with irreſiſtible force into Eng. 
land, and monied property being chiefly in the hands of the commons, the. 
eſtates of the barons became theirs, butwithoutany.of their dangerous piii. 
leges, and thus the baronial powers were ſoon extinguiſhed in England - 
Henry, after encountering and ſurmounting many difficulties both in 
France and Ireland, was attacked in the poſſeſſion of his throne, by a 
ung man, one Perkin Warbeck, who pretended to be the duke of 
'ork, ſecond fon to Edward IV. and was acknowledged as ſuch by the 
ducheſs of Burgundy, Edward's ſiſter. We fhall not follow the adven. 


tares of this young man, which were various and uncommon, but it is : 
certain that many of the Engliſh, with the courts of France and Scot- A 
Jand, believed him to be what he pretended. Henry endeavoured to prove tc 
the death of Edward' V. and his brother, but never did it to the publi 8 
ſatisfaction; and though James IV. of Scotland diſmiſſed Perkin out of as 
his dominions, being engaged in a treaty of marriage with Henry's di 
eldeſt daughter, yet by the kind manner in which he entertained and di. * 
miſſed him, it is plain that he believed him to be the real duke of ſel 
York, eſpecially as he.refuſed to deliver up his perſon, which he might W 
have done with honour, had he thought him an impoſtor. Perkin, after 0 
various unfortunate adventures, fell into Henry's hands, and was ſhut up anc 
in the Tower of London, from whence he endeayoured to eſcape along * 
with the innocent earl of Warwick, for which Perkin was hanged, aud Au 
the earl beheaded. It is ſaid, that Perkin made a confeſſion of his in. the 
poſtures before- his death ; but if he did, it might have been extorted fey 
from him; either upon the hope of pardon, or the fear of torture. In Ch: 
\ 2499; Henry's eldeſt ſon, Arthur, prince of Wales, was married to the dee! 
princeſs Catherine, of Arrogan, r ee the king and queen of Spain, Pay 
and he dying ſoon after, ſuch was Henry's reluctance to refund her great pay 
dowry, that he conſented to her being married again to his ſecond fo burc 
afterwards Henry VIII. on pretence that: the firſt match had not been con: U 
ſummated. Soon after, Henry's eldeſt daughter, the princeſs Margaret, the 
was ſent with a moſt magnificent train to Scotland, where ſhe was mar- 2210 


ried to James IV. Henry, at the time of his death, which happened in title 
1509, in the 52d year of his age, and 24 of his reigh, was poſſeſſed of but 
1300,0001, ſterling, which is equivalent to five millions at preſent, b the y 
that he may be ſuppoſed to have been maſter of more ready money than low 
al the kings in Europe beſides poſſeſſed, the mines of Peru and Mexico Ro. 
being then only beginning to be. worked. 3 
I have already mentioned the vaſt alteration which happened in the 
conſtitution of England, during Henry the VII. 's reign. His exceflive 
love of money was the probable reaſon why he did not become make: 
of the Weſt-Indies, he having the firſt offer of the diſcovery from Co- 
lumbus, whoſe propoſa's being rejected by Henry, that great man ap- 
plied to the court of Spain, and he ſet out upon the diſcovery of a new 
world, in the year 1492, which he effected after a paſſage of 33 days, 
and took poſſeſſion of the country in the name of the king and queen“ 
Spain. Henry however made amends by encouraging. Cabot, who dif 
covered the main land of North-America, in-1498, and we may obſerit 
to the praiſe of this king, that ſometimes, in order to promote commerce, 
he lent to merchants fums of money, without intereſt, when he * 


— 


but about the year 1 527, he, began tohave ſome ſcruples with regard ts 
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that their ſtock was not ſufficient for thoſe enterprizes which they had 
ew. - 535: 59" FIG 
The fine arts were as far advanced in England at the acceſſion of Hen- 
ry VIII. 1509, as in any European country, if we except Italy, and per- 
haps no prince ever entered with greater advantages than he did on the ex-- 
erciſe of royalty. Young, vigorous, and rich, without any tival, he 
held the balance of power in Europe, but it is certain that he neglected 
theſe advantages in commerce, with which his father became too lately © 
acquainted. Imagining he could not ſtand in need of a ſapply, he did 
noimprove Cabot's diſcoveries, and he ſuffered the Eaſt'and Weſt Indies 
to be engroſſed by Portugal and Spain. His vanity engaged him too 
much in the affairs of the continent, and his flatterers encouraged him 
to make Pat mee for the conqueſt of all France. Theſe projects, 
and his eſtabliſhing what is properly called a navy royal, for the perma- 
nent defence of the nation (a moſt excellent meaſure) led him into incre- 
dible expences. He was on all occaſions the dupe of the emperor Mavi- 
milian, the pooreſt prince in Europe, and early in his reign he gave him- 
ſelf almoſt entirely up to the guidance of the celebrated cardinal Wollſey. . - 
While involved in a war with France, his lieutenant, the earl of Surry, 
conquered and killed James IV. of Scotland, who had invaded England, 
and he became a candidate for the German empire, during its vacancy; 
but ſoon reſigned his pretenſions to Francis I. of France, and Charles of 
Auſtria, king of Spain, who was elected in 1519 Henry's conduct, in 
the long and bloody wars between thoſe princes, was directed by Wol- 
ſey's views upon the popedom, which he hoped to gain by the intereſt of 
Charles; but finding himſelf twice deceived, he perſuaded his maſter to 
declare himſelf for Francis, who had been taken priſoner at the battle of 
Pava, Henry, however, continued to be the dupe of all parties, and to 
pay great part of their expences, till at laſt he was forced to lay vaſt 
burdens upon his ſubjects. | „ Bat, 
Henry continued all this time the great enemy of the reformation, and 
the champion of the popes, and the Romiſh church. He wrote a book 
againſt Luther, about the year 1521, for which the pope gave him the 
title of Defender of the Faith, which his ſucceſſors retain to this day; 


the validity of his marriage with his brother's widow. I ſhall not ſay, 
low far on this occaſion e might be influenced by the charms of the 
famous Ann Bullen, maid of honour to the queen, whom he married, 
defore he had obtained the proper bulls of divorce from the pope. The 
diſiculties he met with in this proceſs ruined Wolſey, who died of 
heart-break, after being ſtript of his immenſe power and poſſeſſions; and 
had introduced into the king's favour Cranmer, .who was afterwards arch- 
biſbop of Canterbury. . — . hn ee. 

A perplexing, though nice conjuncture of affairs, it is well known, in- 
duced Henry at laſt to throw off all relation to or dependence upon the 
church of Rome, and to bring about a reformation, in Which, . however, 
many of the Romith errors — ſuperſtitions were retained. Henry never 
wuld have effected this mighty meaſure, had itnot been for his defpotic 
Upoſition, which broke out on every occaſion. Upon a flight ſuſpicion 
of his queen's inconſtancy, and after a ſham trial, he cut off her head, 
and put to death ſome of her neareſt relations, and he was declared 
aditragy by repeated acts of parliament, which aſſembled only as a board 
60 execute his pleaſures, The diſſolution of the religious houſes, and 2 

| | immenſe 


immenſe wealth that came to Henry, by ſeizing all the eccleſiaſtical pros. 
rty in his kingdom, enabled him to give full ſcope. to his ſanguinay 
| Ai adon, ſo that the beſt and moſt innocent blood of England was daily 
ſhed on ſcaffolds, and few days paſſed that were not marked with ſome il. 
luſtrious victim of his tyranny. Among others was the aged counteſ; of 
Saliſbury, deſcended immediately from Edward IV. and mother to the cu. 
dinal Pole, the marquis of Exeter, the lord Montague, and others of the 
blood royal, for holding a correſpondence with that cardinal.  - _ 
_ His third wife was Jane Seymour, daughter to a gentleman of fortune 
and family; dut ſhe died in bringing Edward VI. into the world, Hi 
fourth wife was Anne, ſiſter to the duke of Cleves. He dyliked her ſo 
much, that he ſcarce batded with her, and obtaining a divorce, he ſufferel 
her to reſide in England, on a penſion of 3oool. a year. His fifth wif 
was Catherine Howard, niece to the duke of Norfolk, whoſe head he 
cut off for ante-nuptial incontinency. His laſt wife was queen Ca. 
therine Par, in whoſe poſſeſſion he died, after narrowly eſcaping. being 
brought to the ſtake for her religious opinions,” which eee. the refer. 
mation. Henry's cruelty increaſed with his years, and was now exer- 
ciſed promiſcuouſly on Proteſtants and Catholics. He put the brave ear 
of Surry to death without a crime being proved apainſt-him ;. and his fa 
ther the duke of Norfolk, muſt have ſuffered next day, had he not been 
ſaved by Henry's own death, in the year 1547, in the 56th year of hi 
age, and the 38th of his reign. _. | „„ 
The ſtate of England during the reign of — VIII. is, by the help 
of printing, too well known to be enlarged upon here, His attention to 
the naval ſecurity of England is highly commendable z and it is certau 
that he employed the deſpotic power he was poſſeſſed of, in many re- 
ſpects, for the glory and intereſt of his ſubjects. Without inquiring is. 
to his religious motives, it muſt be candidly confeſſed, that had the re- 
formation gone through all the forms preſcribed by the laws, and the 
Courts of juſtice, it probably never could have taken place, or at lea 
not for many years; and whatever Henry's perſonal crimes or failing 
might have been,. the partition he made-of the church's property among 
his courtiers and favourites, and thereby reſcuing it from dead hands, un- 
- doubtedly promoted the preſent greatneſs of England. With regard to 
learning and the arts, — was a generous encourager of both, He 
ave a penſion to Eraſmus, which is another name for learning itſelf, Hs 
3 to England, encouraged, and protected Hans Holbein, that 
excellent painter and architect; and in his reign noblemen's houſes began 
to have the air of Italian magnificence and regularity. He was a conitait 
and generous friend te Cranmer; and though he was, upon the whole, 
rather whimſical than ſettled in his own principles of religion, he 20, 
vanced and encouraged many who became afterwards the inſtraments 
a more pure reformation. 1 „ 
In this reign the Bible was ordered to be printed in Engliſh. Wals 
was united and incorporated with e Ireland was created into: 
kingdom, and Henry took the title of king of Ireland. 15 , 
Edward VI. was but nine years of age at the time of his father's death; 
and after ſome diſputes were over, the regency was ſettled 
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in the perſon tbe 


ok his cle the earl of Hertford, afterwards-the protector and duke a of b 
Somerſet, a declared friend and patron of the reformation, and a bia king 
enemy to the ſee. of Rome. Much of the popiſh leaven, however, fi Chef 
remained in the council, which was embroiled at once with 12 


E Mal An _ 


dward, with a view to unite the two kingdoms, a meaſare 


in marriage to 


cutors. The protector defeated the Scots at Pinkey, but the match never 


him to return with his army to Engl 


admiral, to, the block, where he loſt his head. | 1 
The reader is to obſerve in general, that the reformation was not effected 
without many public diſturbances. The common people, during the 


from abbeys and religious houſes, and being ejected from their ſmall corn- 
rowing farms, had often taken arms, but had been as often ſuppreſſed. 
y the government; and ſeveral of theſe inſurrections were cruſhed / in 
this reign. A war, which was not very happily managed, broke out 


but conſcientious man, was ſo intent upon religion, that he wasfirſt driven 
from the helm of ſtate, and then loſt fs head upon a ſcaffold, by a fac, 
tion formed equally of papiſts and pretended proteſtants. Dudley, who 
was created duke of Northumberland, then took the lead in the govern- 
ment, and drove Edward, who, though young, meant extremely well, 
and was a fincere proteſtant, into many impolitic acts, ſo that upon the 
whole, England never made a poorer figure than it did in this reign; 

The reformation, however, went on rapidly, through the - zeal of 
Cranmer, and other, ſome of them foreign, divines. In ſome cafes, 


ration, which the reformers had before ſo ſtrongly recommended; and 


Edward's youth excuſes him from blame, and his charitable endowments, 
which ftill exiſt and flouriſh, ſhew the goodneſs of his heart. He, died 
c - deep conſumption in 1553, in the 16th yearof his age, and the 7th 
of his reign. | 9 e 1 | 

Edward, on his death-bed, from his zeal for religion, had made a very 
| inconſtitutional will, for he ſet aſide his ſiſter Mary from the fueceſlion, 


reached her 17th year, was a prodigy of learning and virtue; but the 
bulk of the Englith nation recognized the claim of the princeſs Mary, who. 
cut off lady Jane's head, and that of her huſband lord Guilford Dudley, 
ſon tothe duke of Northumberland, who ſuffered in the ſame manner. 


Vyat, and proceeded like a ny to re-eſtabliſh popery, which ſhe 
did all over England. She recalled cardinal Pole from baniſhment, made 


perſecution, in which archbiſhop Cranmer, the biſhops Ridley, Hooper 


of both ſexes, and all ranks, that ſuffered through every quarter of the 
kingdom. Bonner, biſtksp of London, and Gardiner biſhop of Win- 


&otland. The protector marched with an army into Scotland, to force. ' 
that people to | their young queen Mary, ee of James V. 


which the late king had recommended with his dying breath to his exe- 
took place: and the factions now. formin again | the protector, obliged . 

- His own brother who Bad 
married the queen dowager, was at the head of his enemies, and ſhe- 


dying, he made his addreſſes to the princeſs Elizabeth, afterwards queen. 
This gave a handle to the protector to bring his brother, who was lord 


reign of Henry and Edward, being deprived of the vaſt relief they had 


with Scotland; and the protector, who was, upon the whole, a weak, 


particularly with regard to the princeſs Mary, they loſt fight of that mode - 


ſome cruel ſanguinary executions, on account of religion, took place. 


which was claimed by lady Jane Grey, daughter to the ducheſs of Suf- 
folk, youngeſt ſiſter to Henry VIII. This lady, though ſhe had ſcarcely. 


Mary being thus ſettled on the throne, ſuppreſſed an inſurrection under | 
bim the principal inſtrument of her cruelties, and lighted up the flames of 
and Latimer, and many other illuſtrious confeſſors of the Engliſhreforined | 


church, were conſumed ; not to mention a vaſt number of other ſacrifices 


Cheſter, were, under Pole, the chiefexecutioners of her bloody mandates i 
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and had ſhe lived, ſhe would have endeavoured to exterminate' all herpro.” 
%% d wm Tow Be 
Mary was married to Philip II. king of Spain, who, like herſelf, vu 

an unfeeling bigot to popery; and the chief praiſe of her reign is, that by 
the marriage articles proviſion was made- for the independency of the 
Engliſn crown. By the aſſiſtance of troops, which ſhe furniſhed to her 
huſband, he gained the important battle of St. Quintin ; but that videy 
was fo ill improved, that the French, under the duke of Guiſe, ſoon + 
after took Calais, the only place then remaining to the Engliſh/in France. 
This loſs, which was chiefl owing to cardinal Pole's ſecret connections 
with the French court, is ſaid to have broken Mary's heart, who died in 
1558, in the 42d year of her life, and 6th of her reign. In the heat of 
her perſecuting flames, (fays 'a contemporary writer of credit) were bunt 
to aſhes 5 biſhops, 21 divines, 8 gentlemen, 84 artificers, and 100 
huſbandmen, ſervants, and labourers ; 26 wives, 20 widows, 9 virgins, 
2 boys, and 2 infants; one of them whipped to death by Bonner; and 
the other, ſpringing out of the mother's womb from the ſtake as ſhe burned; 
thrown again into the fire.“ be LH: „ 
Elizabeth, daughter to Henry VIII. by Anne Bullen, mounted the 
throne under the moſt diſcouraging circumſtances, both at home and 
abroad. Popery was the eſtabliſhed. religion of England; her title tothe 

erown, on account of the circumſtances attending her mother's marri 
and death, was diſputed by Mary queen of Scots, grand-child to Henry 
VII. 's eldeſt daughter, and wife to the-dauphin of France; and the only 
ally ſhe had on the continent was Phillip king of Spain, who was the [ te 
and ſoul of the popiſh cauſe, both abroad and in England. Elizabeth the 
was no more than 25 years of age, at the time of her inauguration ; but | 
her ſufferings under her bigotted ſiſter, joined to the ſuperiority of her aga 
enius, had taught her caution and policy, and ſhe ſoon conquered, all 5 
_ difficulties. Even to mention every glorious action of her reign, would E 
far exceed my bounds, I ſhall therefore here only touch on the great lines 16 
of her government. 8 | * TO ales 23 I 
In matters of religion ſhe ſucceeded with ſurprizing facility, for in her eb 
* firſt parliament, in 1559, the laws eſtabliſhing popery were repealed, her Petr 
ſupremacy was reſtored, and an act of uniformity -paſſed ſoon. after. With 
regard to her title, ſhe took advantage of the divided ſtate of Scotland, 
and formed a party there, by which Mary, now become the widow of 
Francis II. of France, was obliged to renounce, or rather to ſuſpend her 
claim. Elizabeth, not —— with this, ſent troops and money, which 
ſupported the Scotch malecontents, till Mary's unhappy marriage, and her 
pre £46 misfortunes:drove her to take refuge in Elizabeth's dominions, where 
ſhe had been often promiſed a ſafe and an hovourable aſylum. It is well 
known how unfaithful Elizabeth was to this profeſſiou of friendſhip, and 
that ſhe detained the unhappy priſoner 18 years in England, then brouglt 
her to a ſham trial, petending. that Mary aimed at the crown, and, 
without the leaſt proof of guilt, cut off her head, an action which mut ley 
have tarniſhed all the glories of her reign had it been a thouſand time pla 
more ſplendid than is was. . | 


CY 


As to Elizabeth's affairs with Spain, which formed, in fact, the mail boz, t 
buſineſs of her government, they exhibit different ſcenes of wonderful 0 
events, partly ariſing from her own maſterly conduct, partly from the {a o« 

acity of her ſtateſmen, and partly. from the intrepidity of her forces bf, 
— land. „„ e 11 
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/ 
tame Philip who had been the huſband of Ber late fiſter, 
u og or pre ke low! Ger 


tween her court and t'of France, ſhe kept the balance of. Burope to 


undetermined, tliat ſlie had Far to unite her 
eftabliſh an excellent internal policy iti her dominions. She imes 


of Anjou and-Alerizon the ſtrongeſt alfuratices-that one or other of them 
ſhould be her bud by which ſhe kept that court, who dreaded: Spain, 
at the ſame time in lo good humour with her E that i it; ſhewed 
ho reſentment when the cut off queen Mary's J 
When Philip was no longer to be impoſed upon by Flizabith's an 
which had amid and baffled him in ev on, uarter; it is well known 
that he made uy of the immenſe ſums be drew from Peru and 
had been pu „And a numerous army of veterans, under the prince 
bull fot abſolving Elizabeth's ſubj es from their leg ates: No re 
tan be ſo uninformed as to be Ihnorant of the conſequences, that the 
lageneſs of the Spariiſh ſhips proved diſadvarita; j60us ts them on the 


5 Wi officers, under Him, engaged, beat, and chaſed" the ſpaniſh, fleet for 
pl | ſeyeral days, and that the feas and tempeſts finiſhed the deſtruction which 
11 the Englith am had e and that few of the Spaniſh ſhips recovered” 
Fr their — Next to the admiral lord Howard of 1 dir Francis 


mint this formidable armada, in which tle Spaniar 
of $1 ſhips of war, large and ſmall, and 13, 5“ men. 


from Ph > 8751 ſent them her avburite, the earl of Leiceſter; who 
behaved ill, yet her nieaſures weze ſo wiſe, that the Dutch eſtabliſhed 


er | : 
on e Spain, and then the ſent forth her fleets under 
Vith Drake, Rale: carl of Cumberland, and other gallant naval officers, 78 
d, n the: r We 50 Ts, from hence they brought prodigious 
; i reaſures paniards into England. ” 
her After the 9 _ he ha at of Leiceſter," the young earl of Elfex be- | 


vint expedition with the lord 


2 landered the city of Cadiz in Spain, 5 the ſhip ps. in the harbour, 
well ae! _ damage to the n to the | aniount of twenty mils 
and ins ucats. 
£ Elizabeth in her old age gre di tronfuf, p peevith; and Jaglozs, Though | 
ht w 

b e undoubtedly love age 5 of Eſſex, ibe i teized him by het eg 
mut e into the de of taking arms, and then * off his head. She 
ene WI lained that ſhe had been betrayed imo, this 75 6 guinary mezſure, 

<> occaſioned à finking of her ſpirits, that brought her to her grave in 
mail 9 * Age) bis huh Lol Te Lug and Tt her reign, having | fly 
Jerful of Scotland, and ſon to-Mary, for 
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terouſly avoided his àddreſſes; and by a trait of K fol egen — 
le at home and to | 
ſupported the proteſtants of France; And ſhe ſometimes gave the dutes 


Nexica, in 825 9 2 ping the moſt formidable armament that perhaps ever 
of Parma, ee beſt captain of that age; and that he-procured a p w 3 


ſeas where they engaged; that che lord admiral k ard; and-the brave 


Drake, cx captain Hauckins, and gaptain Forbiſher; d r . 
Are do . 


biasbech had for Finde time durfen the wel of the tad 5 
ited as 1 vice! and general i in "hs Low Countries. Though Leiceſter” | 


ne Elizabeth's chief favouritg, and commanded the land forces in a 
iral Howard, in which they took and 


h ſa· 8 
: by The pag a8 Have neh, „nn the x great lines of Bursche 
| „ and from chem may be traced, either immediately ar. —_— 5 
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8 but though he failed in this through the averſion the-Engl ſk to thi 
An advantage to him at the beginning of kis reign that the courts 0 Nom. 


314 „el! _ 
againſt the houſe of Auſtria, of which Philip, king of Spain, was the 
head. She cruthed the papiſts in her own dominions for the ſamereaſ | 
and made a further reformatian in the churck of England, in which ſtat 
it has remained ever ſince. In 1600, the Engliſh Eaſt India com 
received its firſt formation, that trade being then in the hands of th 
_ Portugueſe (in conſequece of their having firit diſcovered the paſſage b 
India by the Cape of Good Hope) who at that time were ſubjects to Spain; 
and factories were eſtabliſhed in China, Japan, India, Amboyna, ſan 
and Sumatra, 5 VVV 
Before queen Elizabeth's reign, the kings of England had uſually u. 
courſe to the city of Antwerp, for voluntary loans: and their credit uu 
ſo low, that, beſides the exorbitant intereſt of 10 or 12 per cent. they 
were obliged. to make the city of London join in the ſecurity, The 
trade to Turkey was begun about 1583 ; and that commerce was immed,. 
ately confined to a company by queen Elizabeth. Before that time, the 
Grand Signior had always conceived England to be a dependent province 
of France. About 1590 there were in London four perſons only rated i 
the ſubſidy book ſo high as 400l. In 1567 there were found an enquiy 
to be 485 1 ſtrangers of all nations in London, of whom 3838 were Flew 
' ings, and only 58 Scots. | | 3 
As to Elizabeth's internal government, the ſucceſſes of her reign ben 
diſguiſed it, for Me was far from being a friend to perſonal liberty, ui 
ſhe was. guilty of many ſtretches of power againſt the moſt ſacred right 
of Engliſhmen, Before I cloſe this ſhort accaunt of her reign, I ant 
"obſerve, that through the practices of the Spaniards with the Frith Rona 
catholics, ſhe found great difficulty to keep that iſland in ſubjection, aul 
at the time of her death her government there had gone intogreatdiſorde, 
We can ſcarce require a ſtronger proof that the Engliſh began tobe 
tired of Elizabeth, than the joy teſtified by all ranks at the aceeſion o 
her ſucceſſor, notwithſtanding the long inveterate animoſities between the 
two kingdoms. James was far from being deſtitute. of natural abilities 
for government, but he had received wrong impreſſions offthe regal offce 
and too high an opinion of his own dignity, learning, and political ts 
lents. It was his misfortune that he mounted the Engliſh throne under: 
full conviction that he was intitled to all the unconſtitutional powers that 
| had been exerciſed by Elizabeth, and the houſe of Tudor; and while le 
was boalting of an Ames unlimited prerogative, there was not { mud 
as a ſingle regiment in England to maintain his extenſive claims; a ſub 
ficient proof that he ſincerely believed his pretenſions to be well grounded, 
He made no allowance for the glories of Elizabeth; which, as I bat 
_ obſerved, diſguiſed hes moſt arbitrary ach ʒ and none for the free, li 
_ ſentiments which the improvement of knowledge and learning had then 
.diFuſed through England. It is needleſs, perhaps, to oint out the 1a 
encreaſe of property through trade and navigation, which enabled 
Engliſn at the fame time to defend their liberties. 40 attempt. 
pou conſequence was to effect an anion between England and Scotland 


meaſure, he ſhewed no violent reſentment at the diſappointment, I 
and Spain were thought to be his enemies; and this opinion was inereat 
by the difcovery and defeat of the gun- powder treaſon*.* 


al 
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- 7 1s * This was n ſcheme of the | Roman cat holics to. eut off. at one blow. , 4he ing, 1 
xd commons, the -morting of parliament, when it was alſe expecle AA at the! 
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have taken notice, in ſeveral preceding parts öf this work, of the 
vaſt obligations which commerce and colonization' owed to this prince; 
and, in Fa, he laid the foundations of all the advantages which the Eng- 
liſh have reaped from either. That his pedantry was ridiculous cannot 
be denied; and it is certain that he had no juſt-ideas of the Engliſh conſti- 
tution and liberties. This led him into many abſurd diſputes with his 
parliament, and has thrown a moſt diſagreeable ſhade upon his memory. 
Without enquiring from what motive his love of peace proceeded, I may 
venture to affirm that it was productive of many bleſſings to England; 
and though his perpetual negociations have given riſe to much ſatire againſt 
his perſon and government, yet — were leſs expenſive and deſtructive 
to his people than any wars he could have entered into. He reſtored to 
the Dutch their cautionary towns, upon diſcharging part of the mortgage 
that was upon them; but he procured from Spain at the ſame time an ae- 
knowledgment of their independency. RET eee 2 
james gave his daughter the princeſs Elizabeth in marriage to the 
elector palatine, the moſt powerful proteſtant prince in Germany, and he 
ſoon after aſſumed the crown of Bohemia. The memory of James has 
been much abuſed for his tame behaviour after that prince had loft his 
kingdom and eleQorate by the imperial arms; but it is to be obſerved 
that he always oppoſed his ſon- in law's aſſuming the crown of Bohemia; 
that had he kindled a war to reinſtate him in that and his gente. 


« 


probably would have ſtood ſingle in the ſame excepting the feeble and 
uncertain aſſiſtance he might have received from the elector's dependents 
and friends in Germany. Nothing however is more certain than \that 
James furniſhed the elector with large ſums of money to retrieve them, 
and that he actually raiſed a regiment of 2,200 men, under Sir Horace 
Vere, who carried them over to Germany, where the Germans, under 
the marquis of Anſpach; refuſed to ſecond them againſt - Spinola, the 
—_ general, and that the elector hurt his own cauſe by not giving 
i "_—_ count Mansfield the command of his troops inſtead of An- 
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nd prince of Wales, would be preſent. The manner of enliſting any new conſptrator 
ns by oath, and adminiſtring the facrament ; and this dreadful ſecret, after being religi- 
ly kept near 18 months, was happily diſcovered in the following matiner ; about ten 
yr before the long wiſhed-for meeting of parliament, a Roman catholic peer reerived a 
ter, whith bad been delivered to his ſervant by an unknown band, earneſtly adviſin 
Im to ſhift off his attendance on parliament at x Si time, but which contained no kin 
f explanation, The nobleman, though he conſidered the letrer as a 100'iſh attempt to 
Tghien and ridicule bim, thought proper to lay it before the king, » ho ſtudying the 
bites with more attention, began to fuſpe ſome dangerous cont ivance by gvn-paw= 
t and it was judged adviſable to infpectall the vaultsbeſow the houi s of parſſament; but 
| farch was purpoſely delayed till tne night Immetiately-preceding the meeting, When 4 
lice of peace was feat with proper attendants, and before the door of the yault undet 
x upper houſe, finding one Fawkes, who had j:: finiſhed all his prenarations, he im- 
| onely ſeized him, and at the ſame time diſcovered in the vaults 36 barrels of powder, 
th bad been carefully concealed under faggots aod piles of wood. The ma eh, with 
ery thing proper for ſetting fire to the train, were found in Fawkes's pocket, whoſe 
mietance betpoke his ſavage diſpoſition, and who, after: regretting that he had loſt 
"Ppor!unity of diftroyipg ſo many heretics, made a full diſcovery ; and the conſe. 
aid who neyer exceeded 80 in number, being ſeized by the country. people, confeſſed 
in guilt, and were executed ig diſſete nt parts of London. Notwithitanding this horrid 
= the bigotted catholics were fo devoted to Garnet, a jeſuit, one of the conſpirators, 
; 2 miracles to be w:ought by his blood, and in Spain he was conſidered as 
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James has been greatly and juſtly blamed for his partiality to favourite“ 
His firſt was Robert Car, a private Scotch gentleman, who, was raiſed u 
be firſt miniſter and earl of Somerſet. He married the counteſs of Eſſex, 
who had obtained a divorce from her huſband, and was with her found 
guilty of poiſoning Sir Thomas Overbury in the Tower; but James, con: 
trary as it is ſaid to a ſolemn oath he made, pardoned them both. Hy 
next favourite was George Villiers, a private Engliſh gentleman, wha, 
upon Somerſet's diſgrace, was admitted to an, unuſual ſhare of favour aui 

familiarity with his ſovereign. James had at that time formed a yen 
of policy far attaching himſelf intimately to the court of Spain, thtit 
might aſſiſt him in recovering the Palatinate ; and to this ſyſtem he hu 
ſacriſiced the brave Sir Walter Raleigh, on a charge of having committed 
hoſtilities againſt the Spaniſh ſettlements in the Weſt Indies., James hy. 
ing loft his eldeſt ſon, Henry, prince of Wales, who had an invincible y. 
tipathy to a wo match, threw his eyes upon the infanta of Spain, zi" 
proper wife for his ſon Charles, who had ſucceeded to that principality; 
Bukingham, who was equally a favourite with the ſon as with the father, In. 
fell in withthe prince's romantic humour, and againſt the king's will thy 
travelled in diſguiſe to Spain, where a moſt ſolemn farce of courtſhip wi" 
played; but the prince returned without his bride, and had it not been iy 
the royal partiality in his favour, the Earl of Briſtol, who, was then anbll | 
ſador in Spain, would probably have brought Buckingham to the block, or 

James was all this while perpetually jarring with his paliament, 0 
he could not perſuade to furnith money equal to his demands; and at li 
he agreed to his ſon's marrying the princeſs Henrietta Maria, ſiſter g 

Lewis XIII. and daughter 2 the Great af France. James di 
before the completion of this match, and it is thought that had helived, 
would have diſcarded Buckingham. His death happened in 1625, int 
59th year of his age, after a reign over England of 22 years, As toll 
progreſs of the arts and learning under his reign, it has been alrea 
deſcribed, James encouraged and employed that excellent , painter, 
Peter Paul Rubens, as well as Inigo Jones, who reſtored the pure tale 
architecture in England. His was the golden reign for theological lean 
ing; and under him poetical genius, though not much encourage 


court, arrived at its vertical point. . 3 
Charles I. was unfortunate in his marriage with princeſs Hentie 
Maria. He ſeems to have been but a cold lover, and he quarrelled j 
and ſent back her favourite attendants a few days after her arrival in iu 
land. On the other hand, ſhe had a high ſpirit, diſdained anddillk 
every thing that was incompatible in government with her Italian and 
Bitrary education, and was a diſagreeable wife, notwithſtanding her 61 1 
band's fubmiſſion angenderneſs. The ſpirit of the people had forced! Harl. 
late king into a breach with Spain, and Charles early gave ſuch in 
cations of his partiality for Buckingham, and his own deſpotie temp 
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that-the parliament was remiſs in furniſhing him with money forcar) ſth ea 


on the war, / In a ſhort time Buckingham perſuaded Charles to take tay th 
part of the French Hagonots, in their quarrel with that crown, 1 5 1 the 
were ſo ill ſupported, that Charles was ſincere in ſerving then, Tings l 
Rochelle was reduced to extremity, by which the proteſtant intereſtrc ny | * 


an irrecoverable blow in France. Tlie blame of all the public miſcari 
and diſgraces was thrown by the almoſt unanimous voice both ot 
parliament and people upon the favourite; but he ſheltered himſcl' 


. 4 


like ma 
Charles 
wht to 


their vengence under the royal protection, till he was murdered npht, a 


% 


objected to the juriſdiction of the court, but their 3 was over- ruled, 


and they were ſent to priſon during the * plea 


W 


money upon monopolies of ſalt, ſoap, Abd 1 neceſſaries, and other 
thood. His government becoming 


wlic deteſtation, that they forced Charles in an illegal and imperious 
ma conſent to the cutting off his head; and Laud | 
like manner, = 1 


Charles, 1 


les, upon various occaſions, ſaw the neceſlity of moderation, and 

ht to recover the” affections of his people, firſt by paſſing the petition 

nght, and afterwards Seeing to other popular Gn made by the 
- i A 3 5 325 


1 l 


commons. 


Pelton, 4 fubaltern officer, as he was ready to embark for the relief ef 
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commons, Theſe compliances did him no ſervice. A rebellion brols 
out in Ireland, where the proteſtants were maſſacred by the papiſts, aud 

reat pains were taken to perſuãde the public that Charles ſecretly 
n e them out of hatred to his Engliſh ſubjects. The biſhops were | 
expelled the houſe of peers, and the leaders of the Engliſh houſe gf con. 
mons ſtill kept up a correſpondence with the diſcontented Scots. Charle 
was ill enough adviſed to go in perſon to the houſe of commons, and de. 
manded that Lord Kimbolton, Mr. Pym, Mr. Hampden, Mr. Hollis, Si 

Arthur Haſelrig, and Mr. Stroud, ſhould be apprehended, but they pre. 

viouſly. had made their eſcape. This act of Charles was reſented as tp 

treaſon againſt his people, and the commons rejected all the offers of ati, 
faction he could make them, The city of London took the alarm, 

the accuſed members into its protection. The train-bands were raiſed, 
and the mobs were ſo unruly, that Charles removed from Whitehall u 
Hampton-court, and from thence into Yorkſhire, where he rajſed an am 
to face that which the parliament, or rather the houſe of commons, hal 

raiſed in and about London, „„ 85 85 

That the nation in general did not think their liberties in danger, « ie 
that the king was a n from the alacrity and numbers vic ro 
which he was ſerved, and which was compoſed of three fourths of the 
landed property of England. The parliament, however, took upon then une 
ſelves the executive power, and were favoured by many of the trading eo 
towns and corporations, but its great reſource lay in London. The king 
general was the earl of Lindſey, a brave, but not an enterprizing cons 
mander, but he had great dependence on his nephews the princes Rupett 
and Maurice, ſons to the elector palatine, by his ſiſter the princeſs Eis: 
zabeth. In the * Tomagy. of the war the ſenſe of honour which prevailed 
among the king's officers was too ſtrong for the principles on which Hot, 
' parliament forces fought, but a ſpirit of enthuſiaſm catching the latter W. 
it became too powerful for honour. The earl of Eſſex was made genen 
under the parliament, and the firſt battle was fought at Edge-hill in T 
wickſhire, in October 1642; but both parties claimed the victory, tho 
the advantage lay with Charles, for the parliament was ſo much diſtrelſe«,cciv 
that they invited the Scots to come to their aſſiſtance, and they according oe 
invaded England anew, with about 20,000 horſe and foot. Charles: 


tempted to remove the parliament to Oxford, where many members of bot Ital 
Houſes met; but his enemies continued ſtill fitting at Weſtminſter, vx, y 
they proſecuted their animoſittes againſt the royaliſts with great furWtuce, 
The independent party, which had ſcarcely before been thought of, beg e me: 


now to unmaſk themſelves and to figure at Weſtminſter. They equi ole d 
hated the preſbyterians, who till then had conducted the rebellion, ast 
did the royaliſts; and ſuch was their management, under the dirett1on vy 
the famous Oliver Cromwell, that a plan was formed for diſmiſſing tu 


earis of Eſſex, and Mancheſter, and the heads of the preſbyterians, tl inte 
the parliament's ſervice, and for introducing Fairfax, who was an ee of v 
lent officer, but more manageable, though a preſbyterian, and ſome einde 
dependent officers. - In the mean while the war went on with unremituRice mo 
fury on both ſides. Two battles were fought at Newbury, in which ür, car 


advantage inclined to the king. He had likewiſe many other ſucceſſes, 
having defeated Sir William Waller, he purſued the earl of Eſſex, wi 
remained ſtill in command, into Cornwall, from whence he was oblige 
to eſcape by ſea, but his infantry ſurrendered themſelves priſoners to Charlc 
'Foyaliſts, though his cavalry delivered themſelves by their valour, nt 
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The firſt fatal blow the king's army received, was at Marſton Moor, 
ad where, through the imprudence of prince Rupert, the earl of Mancheſter 
ly defeated the royal army, of which 4,000 were killed, and 1,500 taken 
e yriſoners. This victory was owing chiefly,to the courage and conduct of 
Ne romwell, and though 1 have been retrieved by the ſucceſſes 
leg of Charles in the weſt, yet his whole conduct was a firing of miſtakes, 
le. ul at laſt his affairs became irretrievable. It is true many treaties of ß 
Si peace, particularly-one at Uxbridge, were ſet on foot during the war, and 

he heads of the preſbyterian party would have agreed to terms, that 
12 ould have bounded the king's prerogative. They were outwitted, be- 
tis raved, and over ruled, by independents, who were aſſiſted by the 
nd ifneſs, and unamiable behaviour of Charles himſelf. In ſhort, the in 
ech ependents at laſt ſucceeded, in perſuading the members at Weſtminſter, 
| 0 at Charles was not to be truſted, whatever his conceſſions might be. 
my, rom that moment the affairs of the royaliſts ruſhed into ruin. Sir Tho» 
bras Fairfax, whoſe father, lord Fairfax, remained in the north, was at 


e head of the army, which was now new modelled; ſo that Charles by 


, & {WWhiccemeal loſt all his towns and forts, and was defeated by Fairfax and. 
"ith romwell, at the decifive battle of Naſeby, owing partly as uſual to the 


ues * * who. xetired . to Oxford, the only place where he thought 
e cou e. . a EET Z ; 8 ; 
The Scots were then heſieging Newark, and no good underſtanding ſub- 


1. ed between them and the Engliſh parliamentarians, but the beſt and 
pett oft loyal friends Charles had thought it prudent to make their peace. In. 
Bü melanchol ſituation of his affairs, he eſcaped in diſguiſe from Oxford 
ale the Scots army before Newark, upon a promiſe of protection. The 
oss, however, were ſo intimidated, an of the parliament 
ten Weſtminſter, that they put the perſon of Charles into the hands of the 
nen rliament's commiſſioners, not ſuſpecting the fatal conſequence.. 
War The preſpyterians now ſaw, more than ever, the neceſſity of making 


xe with the king, but they were no longer maſters, being forced to 


ceire Jaws from 3 and the independents. The latter now 
owed their intentions. The firſt by force took Charles aut of the hands 


| take place with che king, they impriſoned 41 of the preſbyterian mem- 
rs, voted the: hauſe of peers to be uſeleſs, and that of the commons was 
duced to 150 independents, and moſt of them officers of the army. In 
e mean while Charles, who unhappily promifed himſelf relief from 


oſe diſſentions, Was carried from priſon to priſon, and ſometimes 
u oled by.the indepentents, with hopes of deliverance, but always nar- 
ond vy watched. Several treaties were ſet on foot, but all miſcarried, and 

had been im Yrudent enough, after his effecting an eſcape, to put him- 


If into colone Hammond's hands, the parliament's governor of the 
eof Wight. A freſh negociation was begun and almoſt finiſhed; when 
ndependents, dreading the general diſpoſition of the people for peace, 
& more ſeized upon the king's perſ6n, brought him a priſoner to Lon- 
n, carried him before a mock court of juſtice, of their own erecting, 
Lifter a ſham trial, his head was cut off, before his own palace at 
itehall, on the zoth of January, 1648-9, being the 49th year of his 


e, and the 24 of his rei 1 - ; * . 
Charles is allowed to have had many virtues, and there is reaſon to 
eve, that affliction had taught him ſo much wiſdom and moderation, 


riſcondu@t of prince Rupert. This battle was followed by freſh misſor- 


| the Commiſſianers in June a 647, and then dreading that a treaty. might _ 
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that had he been reſtored in his throne, he would have become 4 mats. 
gellent prince. This undoubtedly was the ſenſe of his people, at the tine 
of his murder, as it was univerſally deteſted by all but the parricidbs, vl 
brought him to-the block, and were heated by enthuſiaſm. Many, in the 
courſe of the rebellion, who had been his great opponents in parh: nt, 
became ſincere converts to his cauſe, in which they loſt their lives and fo 
tunes, and never did any prince die more generally lamented; than he did 
by his people. We cannot reflect upon the great loſs-of lives, to th 
amount at leaſt of 100,000 fighting men, during the fix years of the cui 
war, without being inclined to think that England was mote poptlon 
then than it is now. Though the hiſtory of that period has been mi- 
nutely related by writers of all parties who had the very beſt opporty. 
nities to know the true ſtate of the nation, yet we do not find that the lo 
of men had any influence upon agriculture or commerce, or theexenif 
of the common arts of life, and proviſions rather ſunk than rofe in thei 
value. The ſurviving children of Charles were Charles and James, wh 
were ſucceſſively kings of England, Henry, duke of Glouceſter, who did 
ſoon after his brother's reſtoration; the princeſs . married to th 
Prince of Orange, and mother to William, prince of Orange, who, 
_ afterwards king of England, and the prificeſs Henrietta Maria, whowy 
married to the duke of Orleans, and whoſe.daugHKterwas married to Vida 
Amadeus, duke of Savoy, and. king of Sardinia, Hes St 
They who brought Charles to the block, were mei of different 
 fuaſions and principles; but manyof them poſſeſſed moſt amazing abilii 
for government. They omitted ns meafure that could give a perpctu 
excluſion to kingly payer in England, and it cannot be denied, thi 
after they ere emſelves into a commonwealth, they did prodigin 
things for retrieving the glory of England by ſea. + They were joitiedh 
many of the prefbyterians, and both factions hated Cromwell and Ireta 
though they were forced to . in the reduction of Ireland, an 
afterwards againſt the Scots, Who received Charles II. as their king 
By cutting down the timber upon the royal domains; they produced, 
it were by magic, all at once, a fleet ſuperior to any that had eyer be 
ſeen in Europe. Their general, Cromwell, invaded Scotland, and thowy 
he was there reduced to great difficulties, he totally defeated the Scot 
the battles of Dunbar and Worcefter, The ſame common wealth paſſed; 
act of navigation, and declaring war againſt the Dutch, who were thony 
till then invincible at ſea, they effectually humbled thoſe republics 


* 
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ſea, to all quarters of the globe; and Cromwell having now bit i the 
employment, began to be afraid that his ſervices would be forgotten, In 
which reaſon-he went without any ceremony, with a file of muſquete? cou: 
diſſolved the parliament, and opprobriouſly drove all the membem ol plai 
their hopſe. He next annihilated the council of ſtate, with whon® tota 
executive power was lodged, and transferred the adminiftration of got The 
ment to about 140 perſons, whom he ſummoned to Whitehall on the quer 
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faour of England, the Durch Joſt their brave adrhiral Van Tremp.” Prom 


add this while wanted to be declared king but he perceived at he 
a muſt encounter unſurmountable difficulties from Fleetwood, and his other 


friends, if he ſhould perſiſt in his reſolution. He was, however, declare+ . 
lord protector of the commonwealth of England, a title under which he 
exerciſed all W that had been formerly annexed to the regal dignity). 
He next proceeded to new. model the government, and various were the 
ſchemes that were propoſed, eſtabliſned, and proved. abortive. Thoſe 
ſchemes, however, were temporary, and ſuited to each juncture, nor have 
we any high ideas of Cromwell's political capacity, but in his manage- 
ment of the army, by which he did every thing. He was openly of 
ſecretly thwarted by people of property all over England, and however- 
dazzled hiſtorians have been with his amazing fortune and power, it ap- 
pears, by the beſt evidences, that during the continuance of his roger 
torate, he was pertually diſtreſt for money, to keep the wheels of his go- 


yernment going, | CD Bees | | 845 
His wants at laſt led him into the fatal error of taking part with France 

againſt Spain, in hopes that the rich Spaniſh prizes would _ him with 

ready money. He lent the French court 6000 men, and Dunkirk being 

taken by their aſſiſtance from the Spaniards, he took poſſeſſion of it. 

Finding that his uſurpation gave as much diſcontent to his own. party, as 

terror to the royaliſts, he had thoughts of renewing the model of the con- 

ſtitution, and actually erected a houſe of lords out of his on creatures. 

No king ever acted, either in England or Scotland, more deſpotically 

than he did, yet no tyrant ever had fewer real friends, and even thoſe few 

threatned to oppoſe. him, if he ſhould take upon Him the title of king. 
Hiſtorians in drawing a character of Cromwell have been impoſed upon 

by his amazing ſueceſs, and dazzled by the luſtre of his fortune; but 
when we conſult Thurloe's and other ſtate papers, the impoſition in ja 

great nieaſure vaniſhes. After a moſt uncomfortable. uſurpation of four 

years, eight months, and thirteen days, he died-ſurroynded by enthuſiaſts, - 
on the 3d- of September, 1658, in the Goth year af his agg. 

It is not to be denied that England acquired much 'mote xeſp & from 

foreign powers between the death of Charles I, and chat of Cromwell, 
than ſhe had been treated with ſince the death of Elizabeth; . This was 
owing to the great men who formed the republic; which Crontyell abo- 
liſhed, and — as it were inſtantaneouſly called forth: che naval iſtrength 
of the kingdom. Neither they nor Cromwell had formed any fixed plan of 
legiſlation, and his ſafety was owing to the different ſentiments of govern- 
ment that prevailed among the heads of the republic. In che year 1656, 
the charge of the public àmounted to 1, 300, ooo l. of which a million 
vent to the ſupport of the navy and army, and the remainder to that of 
thecivil government. In the ſame year Cromwell aboliſhed all tenures 
in cajite, by knight's ſervice, and ſoccage in chief, and: likewiſe. the 


f courts of wards and liveries. Several other grievances that had been com- 
Yer Plainedof, during the late reigns, were likewiſe removed. Next year the 
whom! total charge, or public expence of England, amounted to 2, 326, 989 l. 


The collections by aſſeſſments, exciſe and cuſtoms paid into the Exche- 
Aer, mounted to 2, 362, 00. 4. ð ͤ 
Upon the whole it appears, that England, from the year 1648, to the 
ear 1658, wag improved equally in riches as in power. The le 
intereſt of money was reduced from 8 to 6 per cent. a ſure ＋ of 
mereafing commerce, The navigation act, that palladium of the —_ 
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To the above national meliorations we may add the modeſty and frugality 
introduced among the common people, and the citizens in particular, by 


fon of Cooper, an excellent miniature painter. And his coins done by 


to be under no influence, but that of his people's happineſs, Upon his 


citizens, when London was burnt down in 1666, and its being rebuilt w. 
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lim trade, was planned and eſtabliſned, though afterwards confirmed under 
Charles II. Monopolies of all kinds were aboliſhed, and liberty of con. 
ſcience to all ſets was granted, to the vaſt advantage of population and 
manufactures, which had ear ts at by Laud's intolerant ſchemes 
having driven numbers of handicrafts to America, and foreign cduntries. 


which they were enabled to increaſe their capitals. It appears, however, 
that Cromwell had he lived, and been firmly ſettled in the government, 
would have broken through the ſober maxims of the republicans; for, 
ſome time before his death, he affected great magnificence in his perſon, 
court, and attendants. We know of no art, or ſcience, that was patro. 
nized by the uſurper, and yet he had the good fortune to meet in the per. 


Simmons exceed in beauty and workmanſhip any of that age. He is like. 
wiſe ſaid to have paid ſome regard to men of learning, and particularly 
to thoſe entruſted with the care of youth at the univerſities. 

The fate of Richard Cromwell, who ſucceeded his father Oliver, as 
protector, ſufficiently proves the little forecaſt which the latter had in 
matters of government and his being almoſt totally unbefriended, 
Richard was placed in his dignity by thoſe who wanted to make him the 
tool of their own government, and he was ſoon after driven, without the 
leaſt ſtruggle or oppoſition, into contempt and obſcurity; It is in vainfor 
hiſtorians of any party to aſcribe the reſtoration of Charles II. (who wick 

| His mother and brothers, during the rs ns had lived abroad on 2 
very precarious ſubſiſtence) to the merits of any particular perſons, Itwu 
effected by the generalconcurrence of the people, who found by experience, 
that neither peace nor protection were to be obtained, but by reſtoring the 
ancient conſtitution of monarchy. General Monk, a mau of military 
abilities, but of no principles, excepting ſuch as {ſerved his ambition or 
intereſt, had the ſagacity to obſerve this, and after temporizing in various 
ſhapes, being at the head of the army, he made the principal figure in 
reftoring Charles II. For this he was created duke of Albemarle, con- 
firmed in-the command of the army, and loaded with honours and riches. 
Charles M. being reſtored in 1660, in the firſt year of his reign, ſeemel 
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confirming: the abolition of all the feudal tenures, he received from the 
parliament a gift of the exciſe for life, and in this act, coffe and tea 1e 
Era mentioned. : By his long reſidence, and that of his friends abroad, fata 
he imported into England the culture of many elegant vegetables, fuck. 


as that of aſparagus, artichokes, cauliflowers, and feveral kinds of beats, Eng 
peas, and ſallads. Under him, Jamaica, which had been conquered, bit Mon 
neglected, by the Engliſh, during the late uſurpation, was improved ani I 6ooo 
made a ſugar colony. The Royal Society was inſtituted, and man) pe al H 
ular acts reſpecting trade and colonization were paſſed. In ſhort, Charles for tl 
new, and cultivated the true intereſts of his kingdom, till he was wa lis tr 
by pleaſure, and ſunk in indolence, failings that had the ſame conſequence All 
as depotiſm itſelf.” He.to;k a paternal concern in the ſufferings of tit — 
Dute 


ater luſtre and conveniences, is a proof of the increaſe of her trade; 
2 there was no bound of Charles's love of pleaſure, which led him ind 
the moſt extravagant expences. He has been ſeverely, but perhaps unju" 
cenſured, for felling Dunkirk to the French king, to ſupply his * 
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r he had ſquandered the immenſe ſums granted him by parliament, 
- 3 250, ooo l. ſterling. In this he is more —_— — 
than E was with his ſecret connections with France. Theſe are ſuppoſed 
to have brought on a war with the Dutch, but their behavour and ingta- 
titude to oy nn en; _ ſevereſt 2 neſs... 3 ee 
The firſt ſymptoms of his degeneracy as a king, — in his gi 
way to the popular clamour againf the lord Clarendon, one of the wiſet 
and moſt diſintereſted ſtateſmen ; Bo ever England. could. boaſt of, and 
ſacrificing him to the Iycophants of his pleaſurable hours. The firſt Dutch 
war, which begun in 1 was carried on with great reſolution and 
ſpirit, under the duke of York, but through Charles's miſapplication of = 
the public money, which had been 8 or the war, the Dutch, while 
a treaty of peace was Spacing at Breda, found means to inſult the royal 
navy of England, by ſailing up the Medway, as far as Chatham, and 
deſtroying ſeveral capital ſhips of war. Soon after this a peace was con- 
cluded at Breda, between Great-Britain and the States General, for the 
preſervation of the 2 Netherlands, and Sweden having acceded to 
the treaty, it was called the triple allian de. 
If we look into the hiſtory of thoſe times, we ſhall find that the hum- 
bling the power of France, was the ruling paſſion of almoſt all che reſt 
of Europe; but at the ſame time every ſtate at enmity with her, had 
particular views of its own, which defeated every plan of confederacy 
2painſt the French power, The ſituation of Charles, in this reſpe& was 
delicate. The inſults and rivalſhip of the Dutch were intolerable to the 
trading part of his people, but his parliament thought that all conſidera. 
tions ought to give way to the humilitation of the French king, Charles 
found ſuch oppoſition from his parliament, and ſuch difficulties in raiſing. 
money, that he was perſuaded byhis French miſtreſs the dutcheſs of Porti- 
mouth, to t row himſelf into the arms of the French king, who promiſed 
to ſupply him with money ſufficient to enable him to rule without a par- 
liament, This has always been a capital charge againſt Charles IT. and it 
had, I am apt to think, too great a weight with his parliament, whoſe 
conduct, in fome particulars, is not to be vindicated, BEES 
In 1671, Charles was ſo ill adviſed, as to ſeize upon the money of the 
bankers, which hand been lent him at 8 Il. per cent. and to ſhut up the 
Exchequer, This was an indefenſible ſtep, and Charles. pretended to 
juſtify it by the neceſſity of his affairs being then on the eve of a freſh 
war with Holland. This was declared in 1672, and had almoft proved 
fatal to that republic. In this war the Engliſh fleet, and army, acted in 
conjunction with thoſe of France, The duke of York commanded, the 
Engliſh fleet, and diſplayed great gallantry in that ſtation, The duke of 
Monmouth, the eldeſt and favourite natural ſon of Charles, commanded * 
booo Engliſh forces, who joined the French in the Low Countries, and 
all Holland muſt have fallen into the hands of the French, had it not been 
for the vanity of their monarch, Lewis XIV, who was in a hurry to enjoy | 
lis triumph in his capital, and ſome very unforeſeen circymſtances, | 
All confidence was now loſt between Charles and his parliament, not- 
vithſtanding the glory which the Engliſh fleet obtained - ſoa againſt the 
Dutch, The popular glamour at laſt obliged Charles to giye peace to that 
republic, in conſideration of 200,009 I. which. was paid him; but in 
lone things Charles acted very deſpotically. He complained of the free- 
dom taken with his prerogative in coffee-houſes, and ordered them to be 
hut up, but in a few days after to be opened, . His parliament * 
Tha 52s IX 
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him, but in vin; to make war with 'France, In the year 1677; For he wit 
ntirely devoted to hat crown, and regularly received its money as a 
Senfioner. It is not however, to — — ied, chat the trade of England 
Was now incredible fnereaſed, and bales entered. into many vigorious 
meaſures for its protektion and 3 — e eee eee, 
Anis gare ifm ud nierit in the eyes of his pärhiäment, which prey 
| very ay 1 furious, and wntraftibſe, againſt the French 
| Sid the Phpifſts;- at the head of whom was the king's eldeſt brother, and 
_ prefompriye heir of the crown, the duke of Vork. Charles; rotwith- 
Kanal the SE he met with in parliament, knew that he had the 
Affections of h — Vt was too indolent to take advantage of that 
_ circumſtance; Hle dreaded the proſþe& of a civil war, and offered any 
conceſſions to avoid it. The conduct of his parliament on this octafion 
is ihdefenfible, Many of the members were bent upon fuch a revofution 
as afterwards took place, and were ſecretly determined, that che duke of 
York never ſhould reign. In 1678; the famous Titus Oates, and fome- 
other miſcreahts,' forged a plot, CLarging the Papiſts with a deſign to 
murder the king, and to introdute popery by means of Jeſuits in England, 
and from St. Omer's. Though not ing could be more ridiculdus, and 
more ſe|f-contradiQory, than the whole of this forgery, yet It was ſup- 
ported by even a frantic zeal, on the part of the parliament. ' The agel 
And innocent lord Stafford, Coleman, ſecretary to the duke of Vork, with 
many Jeſaits, and other papiſts, were publigly executed on perjured evi. 
dences. The queen herſelf eſcaped with difficulty; the duke of. Vork 


1 


| 
was obilged to retire into foreign parts, and Charles, though convinced 
that the whole was an infamous impoſture, yielded to the torrent. At 
Hit it ſpent its force. The earl of Shafteſbury, who was at the head of | 
= oppoſition, puſhed on the total excluſion of the duke of York fron « 
ie throne. He was ſeconded. by the ill-adviſed duke of Monmouth, and [ 
the bill, after paſſing the commons, miſcarried in the houſe of pears. All 
2 5 as was again in a flame, but the king, by a well-timed adjournment : 
bf the parliament to Oxford, recovered the affections of his people to ax 0 
almoſt incredible degree. | R I: 
Ihe duke of York, and his party, made a ſcandalous uſe of their - 
victory, They tramped up on their ſide a plot of the Proteſtants for 
Killing or ſeizing the king, and altering the government. This plot ua fo 
as falſe as that which had been forged againſt the Papiſts. The excellent ry 
lord Ruſſel, wko had been remarkable in his oppoſition to the popith ſuc- * 
ceſſion, Algernon Sidney, and ſeveral diſtinguiſhed Proteſtants, were tried, * 
condemned, and ſuffered death, and the king ſet his foot upon the neck T 
of oppoſition. Even the city of London was intimidated into the meaſures Tt 
of the court, as were almoſt all the corporations in the kingdom. The Fs 
duke of Monmouth, and the earl of Shafteſbury, were obliged to fly, and he 
the duke of York returned in triumph to Whitehall, It was thought,“ Th 
however, that Charles intended. to have recalled the duke of Monmouth, the 
and to Have executed ſome meaſures for the future quiet of his reign, when Th, 
he died in February, 1684-5, in the 53th year of his age, and 25th! pop 
his reign. He had married Catharine, infanta of Portugal, by whom of 3 
received a large fortune in ready money, beſides the town and fortreſs 0 re 
Tangier in Africa, but he left behind him no lawful iſſue. The deſcer- em; 
. dents of his natural ſons and daughters, are now among the moſt difun- ga 
guiſned of the Britiſh nobility, | | nlig 


In ecounting the principal events of this reign, I have been ſud? 
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IT licit as to the principles, both of the king and the oppoſition to his go= 2 
— The heads of the latter were Preſhyterians, and had been © 
greatly inſtrumental in the civil wat againſt the late King, and the uſur- 
pations that followed. They had been faiſed and preferred by Charles, in 
hopes of their being uſeful in 444.124 their party into his meaſures, and 
he would ꝑrobably were ſucceeded, haꝗ not the remains of the old royaliſts, 
and the diſipated part of the court, fallen in wich the king's foible for 
pleaſure. , The preſbterians, however, availed themſelves of their credit, 
in the early part of his reign, when. the fervour of loyalty was abated, to 
bring into-parliament ſuch a number of their friends, as renderedthe reign 
of Charles very uncaſy, and it was owing, perhaps, to them, that civil 
liberty, and Proteſtantiſm, now exiſt in the Engliſh government. On the | 
other hand they-ſeemed to have carried their jealouſy of a popiſſi ſucceſſar 
too far, and the people, without doors, certamaly thought that the paxlia- 
ment ought to have been ſatisfied with the legal reſtraints and diſabilities, 
which Charles offered to impoſe upon his ſucceſſor. This gave ſuch a turn 
to the affections of the * e, as left Charles, and his brother, at the time 
of his death, maſters of the laws and liberties of England. * 
The reign of Charles has been celebrated for wit and gallantry, but 
both were coarſe and indelicate. The court was the nurſery of vice, and 
the ſtages exhibited ſcenes of impurity. Some readers, however, were 
found, who could admire Milton, as well as Dryden, and never perhaps 
were the pulpits of England fo well ſupplied with preachers as in this 
reign. Our language was harmonized, refined, and rendered natural, 
witneſs the ſtile of their ſermons; and the Gays of Charles may be called 
the Auguſtan age of mathematics, and natural philoſophy. Charles loved, 
patronized, and underſtood the arts, more than he encouraged, or re- 
warded them, eſpecially thoſe of Engliſh growth; but this negle& pro- 
ceeded not from narrow-mindedneſs, but indolence, and want of reſſection. 
if the memory of Charles II. has been traduced for being the firſt Engliſh  - 
prince, who formed a body of ſtanding forces as guards to his perſon, it 
ought to be remembered, at the ſame time, that he carried the art of 
flip building to the. higheſt perfection; and that the royal navy of Eng- 
land, at this day, owes its fineſt improvements to his, and his brother's 
complete knowledge of naval affairs and architecture. „ 


All the oppoſition which, during tke late reign, had ſhaken the throne, 
ſeems to have vaniſhed, at the acceſſion of James II. The popular af- 
| feftion towards him was increaſed by the early declaration he made in 
\ favour of the church of England, which, during the late reign, had 

formally pronounced all reſiſtance to the reigning king to be untawful, 
This doctrine proved fatal to James, and almoſt ruined Proteſtantiſm. 
The army and people ſupported him, in cruſhing an itl-formed and in- 
deed wicked rebellion of the duke of, Monmouth, who pretended. to be 
the lawful ſon of Charles IT. and, as ſuch, had aſſumed * 64 title of king. 
That duke's head being cut off, James deſperately reſolved to try how far 
the church of England would agree. with her doftring of non reſiſtance. 
The experiment failed him. He made the moſt proyoking ſteps to render 
Popery the eſtabliſhed religion of. his dominions. He pretended to a power 
of diſpenſing with the known laws; he inſtituted an illegal ecclefiaftical 
court, he openly received and. admitted into his priyy-council the pope's 
emiffaries, and gave them more reſpect than was due to the miniſters of a 
ſovereign prince. The encroachments he made upon both the civil ai 


religious liberties of his people, are almoſt beyond deſcription,” atid NE 


. of by the r himſelf, and all ſober Romatt catholies,” fi 
fn ing to priſon, and proſecuting for a libel, ſeven biſhops, for preſent. 
ing a petition againſt reading his declaration, and their acquittal upon 
I, * tial, alarmed his beſt Proteſtant friends. ie 
Inn this extremity, many great men in England and Scotland; though 
"they wiſhed well to James, applied for relief to William, prince of 
Orange, in Holland, a prince of great abilities, and the inveterate enen 
af Lewis XIV. wha then threatened Europe with chains, The prince af 
Orange was the nephew and ſon-in-law of James, having married the 
princeſs Mary; that king's eldeſt daughter, and he embarked with a fleet 
of 500 ſail for England, on pretence of reſtoring church and ſtate to their 
due rights. Upon his arrival in England, he was joined not only by the 
Whigs, but many whom James had confidered as his beſt friends; and 
eren his daughter the princeſs Anne, and her huſband, George, prince 
of Denmark, left him and joined the prince of Orange, who' ſoon dif. 
. Covered that he expected the crown. James might fill have reigned, but 
he was ſurrounded with French emiſſaries, and ignorant Jeſuits, who 
wiſhed him not to reign rather than not reftore popery. - They ſecretly 
perſuaded him to ſend his queen and ſon, the late pretender, then but fix 
months old, to France, and to follow them in perſon, which he did; and 
thus in 1688, ended his reign in England, which event in Engliſh hiſtory 
is termed the Rewilution., - 55 4 | 
This ſhort reign affords little matter for the national progreſs in its true 
intereſts. James is allowed; on all hands, to have underſtood them, and 
that, had it not been for his bigotry, he would have been a moſt excellent 
A England. The writings of the Engliſh divines againft popery 
in this reign, are eſteemed to be the moſt maſterly pieces of . controverſy 
that ever were publiſhed on that ſubject. ONES 5 
Had it not been for the baleful influence of the Jeſuits over James, the 
Yrince of Orange might have found his views upon the crown fruſtrated, 
The conduct of James gave him advantages, he could not have hoped for. 
Few were in the prince's ſecret, and when a convention of the ſtates was 
called, it was plain that, had not James abdicated his throne, it would not 
have been filled by the prince and princeſs of Orange. Even that was not 
done without long debates. It is well known that king William's chief 
obje& was to humble the power of France, and his reign was ſpent in an 
almoſt uninterupted courſe of hoſtilities with that power, which were 
ſupported by England, at an expence ſhe had never known before. The 
nation had grown cautious, through the experience of the two laſt reigns, 
and he gave his conſent to the l of rights, which contained all the people 
could claim, for the preſervation of their liberties. The two laſt kings 
had made a very bad uſe of the, whole national revenue, which was put 
into their hands, and which was found to be ſufficient to raiſe and main- 
tain a ſtanding army. The revenue was therefore divided, part wa, 
alloted for the current national ſervice of the year, and was to be 
counted for to parliament, and part, which is ſtill called the civil lil 
money, was given to the king, for the ſupport of his houſe and dignity. 


It was the juſt ſenſe the people had of, their civil and religious rights 
alone, that could provoke the people of England to agree to the late Re- 
volution, for they never in other reſpects had deen at fo high a pitch 


| : ; | wealth and proſperity, As in the year 1688. The tonage of their mer 


- chant ſhips, as appears from Dr. Davenant, was, that year, near 0 
to what it had been in 1666; and the tonage of the royal navy, * 
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in 1660, was only 62,594 tons, was in 1688 encreaſed to 101, 032 tons. 
The encreaſe of the cuſtoms, and the annual fental of England, was in 
the ſame proportion. It was therefore no wonder, if a ſtrong party, both _ 
in the parliament and nation, was ſormed againſt the government, which 
was hourly encreaſed by the king's predilection for the Dutch. 'The war 
with France, which, on the king's part, was far from being ſucceſsful, 
required an enormous expence, and the Iriſh continued in general faithful 
to king James. Many Engliſh who wiſhed well to the Stuart — 44 . 
dreaded their being reſtored. by conqueſt, and the parliament enabled ti 
king to reduce Ireland, and to gain the battle of the Boyn wget pn 
who there loſt all the military honour he had acquired before. The ma- 
rine of France, however, proved ſuperior to that of England in the begin- 
ning of the war; but in the year 1692, that of France received an irreco- 
rerable blow in the defeat at La Hogue, which the French feel to this day. 
Invaſions were threatened, and conſpiracies diſcovered every day againſt 
the government, and the ſupply of the eontinental war forced the parlia- 
ment to open new reſources for money. A land-tax was impoſed, and 
every ſubject's lands were. taxed, according to their valuations 1 in hy 
the ſeveral counties: Thoſe who were the moſt loyal were the heavieſt 
taxed, and this prepoſterous burthen ſtill continues; but the greateſt and 
boldeſt operation in finances that ever took place, was eſtabliſhed in this 
reign, which was carrying on the war by borrowing money upon parlia- 
-mentary ſecurities, which form what are now called the ic funds. 
The chief projector of this ſcheme, is ſaid to have been Charles Mon- 
tague, afterwards lord Halifax. His chief argument for ſuch a project 
was, that it would oblige the moneyed part of the nation to befriend the 
revolution intereſt, becauſe after lending their money, they could have 
no hopes of being repaid, but by ſupporting that intereſt, and that the 
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de weight of taxes would oblige the commercial people to be more induſ- 
ed. tricus.. How well thoſe views have been anſwered is needleſs to obſerve, 
0. as have already mentioned in the preſent ſtate of public credit. 

hy William, notwithftanding the vaſt ſervice he had done to the nation, 
not and the public benefits which took place under his auſpices, particularly 
* in the eſtabliſnment of the bank of England, and the recoining the ſilver 


money, met with ſo many mortifications from his parliament, that he 

attually reſolved upon an abdication, and had drawn up a ſpeech for that 

purpoſe, which he was ms upon to ſuppreſs. He long bore the 
0 


The | afronts he met with, in hopes of being ſupported in his war with France, 
2 but at laſt, in 1697, he was forced to conclude the pea& of Ryſwick with, 
oy we French king, who acknowledged his title to the*crown of England. 


By this time William had loſt his queen, but the government was con- 
tinuedin his perſon. After peace was reſtored, the commons obliged him 
to diſband his army, all but an inconſiderable number; àr d to diſmiſs his 


as favourite Dutch guards, T owards the end of his reign, his fears of ſeeing 
711 the whole Syaniſh monarchy in poſſeſſion of France at the death of the 
| catholic king, Charles II. which was every day expected, led him inta a 
Am very, impolitie meaſure, which was the Partition treaty with Frafice, by 
Ne which at monarchy was to be divided between the' houſes of ' Bourbon 
1 and Auſtria, This treaty was highly reſented by the parliament, and ſome 


« his miniſtry were impeached for adviſing it, It is thought that William 
lan his error when it was too late. His miniſters were acquitte&from their 

apeachment, and the death of king James diſcovered the inſincerĩty of the 
reach court, which immediately proclaimed his fon king of Great Britain, 
CC E 22 a. 5 09 2 This 
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This perfidy rendered William again popular in England: The wy 
houſes paſſed the bill of abjuration, and an addreſs for a war ar key 
The laſt and moſt glatiqus act of William's reign, was bis paſſing the bill 
for ſetrling the ſucceſſion to the crown in the houſe of Hanover, on the 
twelfth of June 1701. His death was haſtened by a fall he had from his 
| Horſe, ſoon after he had renewed the grand alliance againſt France, on 
the eighth of March, 1702, the 52d year of his age, and the 14th of hi 
reign.in England. This prince was not made by nature for popularity, 
His manners were cold and forbidding. His notions of national govern. 
ment inclined towards deſpotiſm ; and it was obſerved that though he 
; owed his royalty to the Whigs, yet he favoured the tories; as often as he 
could do it with ſafety. The reſeue and preſervation of the proteſtant 
religion and public liberty were the chief 1 William's reign, for 
England under him ſuffered ſeverely both by ſea and land, and thepublic 
debt, at the time of his death, amounted to the then unheard - of ſumo 
14, ooo, ooo Il. I have nothing to add after this, as to the general flaje of 
England in the beginning of the 18th centur r. 
Anne, princeſs of Denmark, being the next proteſtant. heir to her 
father James II. ſucceeded king William in the throne. As ſhe had beer 
ill treated by the late king, it was thought ſhe would have deviated fu 
his meaſures, but the behaviour of the French in acknowledging the title 
of her brother, who has ſince been well known by the name of the Preten- 
der, left her nochoice, and ſhe reſolved to fulfil all William's engagement uni 
with his allies, and to employ the earl of 33 who hag been jou 
impriſoned in the late reign on a ſuſpicion of Jacobitiſm, and whole ma 
- . Wife was her favourite, as . She could not have made a better 
choice of a general and a ſtateſman, for that earl excelled in bath. No 
ſooner was he placed at the head of the Engliſh army abroad, than hi ar, 
genius and activity gave a new turn to the war, and he became as mud truſt 
the favourite of the Dutch as his wife was of the queen. 
Charles II. of Spain, in conſequence of the intrigues of France, and 
at the ſame time reſenting the Partition treaty, in which his conſent hat cr c 
not been aſked, lefthis whole dominions by will to Philip, duke of Anjou, | 
grandſon of Lewis XIV. and Philip was immediately proclaimed king ' Ty 
Spain; which laid the foundation of the family alliance, that ſtill ſubſ Worn: 
between Prance and that nation. Philip's ſucceflion was however diſputed or D 
by the ſecond.ſon of the emperor of Germany, who took upon himſelf de e E 
title of Churles III. and his cauſe was favoured by the empire, England! 
Holland, and other powers, who joined in a confederacy againſt the hour WG: 
of Bourbon, now become more dangerous than ever by the acquiſition Wed « 
the whole Spaniſh dominions. 3 33 0 
The capital meaſure of continuing the war againſt France being _ lt ſe 
the queen found no great difficulty in forming Her miniſtry, who were s,; 
the moſt part tories, and the earl of Godolphin, who (though alben dine 
a leading whig) was thought alt his life to kw a predilection for the = The! 
king James and his queen, was placed at the head of the treaſury. * 
ſon had married the earl of Marlborough's eldeſt daughter, and the 
could: truſt no other with that important department. | : # 
I T ſhall hereafter have occaſion to mention the glorious victories obtaine 
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by the earl, who was foon made duke of Marlborough. Tho e of ＋ 
beim and Ramilies gave the firſt effectual checks to the French pow, 
that of Blenheim, the emperor of Germany was ſaved from 


degruction. Though prince Eugene was that day joined in commit 
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jn the duke, yet the glory of the day was confeſſedly owing to the 
latter. The French general Tallard was taken priſoner, and fent to 
England; and 20, ooo French and Bavarians were killed, wounded, or 
drowned in the Danube, beſides about 13, ooo who were taken, and a 
proportionable humber of cannon, artillery, and trophies of Var. About 
the ſame time, the Engliſh admiral, Sir George Rook, reduced Gibraltar, 
which ſtill remains in our poſſeſſion. The battle of Ramilies was fought 
| and gained under the duke of Marlborough alone. The loſs of the ene- 
my there has been variouſly. reported ; it is generally ſuppoſed to have 
been 8000 killed. or wounded, and 6000 taken priſoners; but the conſe - 
guences ſhewed its importance. SN i 3 
After the battle of Ramilies, the ſtates of Flanders aſſembled at Ghent, 
and recognized Charles for tbeir ſovereign, while the confederates took 
poſſeſſion of Louvain, Bruſſels, Mechlin, Ghent, Oudenarde, Bruges and 
Antwerp; and ſeveral other eonſiderable places in Flanders and Brabant, 
and acknowledged. the title of king Charles. The next great battle 
zined over the French was at Oudenarde, where they loſt 3000 on the 
25 and about 7000 Were taken priſoners; and the year after, Septem- 
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ber 11, 1709, the allies forced the French lines at Malplaquet, near 


149 

en Mons, with the loſs of about 20,000 men. Thus far I have recounted 
ol the flattering. ſucceſſes of the Engliſh, but they were attended with many 
tle potions of bitter allo. es 1 J Saeed. 
a The queen had ſent a very fine army to aſſiſt Charles III. in Spain, 
nts under the command of lord Galway; but in 1707, after he had been' 
een joined by the Portugueſe, the Engliſh were defeated in the plains of Al- 
ole BW manza, chiefly.through the cowardice of their allies. Though ſome ad- 
tter rantages were obtained at ſea, yet that war in genefal was carried on to 
No the detriment if not the diſgrace of England. Prince: George of Den- 


mark, hnſband to the queen, was then lord high admiral, but he had 
truſted the affairs of that board to underlings, who were either corrupted 
r ignorant, and complaints coming from every quarter, with regard to 
at department, the houſe of commons were put in very bad humour, 


ha tor did things ſeem to be much better managed after the prince's death. 
nol, he immenſe ſums, raiſed for the current ſervice of the year being ſeverely 
0g of elt, and but indifferently accounted for, it appeared-that England had 
bft me the chief burden of the war; that neither the Auſtrians, Germans, 
puted or Dutch, had furniſhed their ſtipulated quotas, and that they truſted to 
If the oo parliament for making them good. A noble defign, which had 
land; een planned at the court, and was to have been executed by the aſſiſtance 
bout the fleet of England, for taking Toulon, at a vaſt expence, miſcar- 
ion 0 Wed through the ſelfiſhneſs of the court of Vienna, whoſe chief object 

. f attention was their own war in Naples. At the ſame time England 
kr lt ſeverely the ſearcity of hands in carrying on her trade and manufac- 
ere ſu res, and the French King, the haughty Lewis XIV. now profeſſed his 
roar Wadineſs to agree to almoſt any terms the Engliſh ſhould preſcribe. 


he h Theſe and many other internal diſputes about the prerogative, the ſue- 
lion, religion, and other public matters, had created great ferments in 
e nation and parliament. The queen ſtuck cloſe to the duke of Mar! 
rough and his friends, who finding that the tories inclined to treat with 


bra ee, put themſelves at the head of the wþigs, who were for continuing 
f Nee var, from which the duke and his dependants received immenſe emo- 
yer. I ents, The failures of the Germans and Dutch could not however bg 
edu ger diſſembled, and the perſonal intereſt of the ducheſs of Mari horough 
wy it the queen began to be ſhaken by her own unſolggee, = Th | 
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The whigs at laſt were forced to give way to @ treaty, and 
ferences were held at See They — 2 
of England by the duke of Marlborough and the lord Townſend, and 
by the marquis de Torcy for the French. It ſoon appeared that the 
Engliſh plenipotentiaries were not in earneſt, and that the Dutch 
were entirely guided by the duke of Marlborough. The French 
king was gradually brought to comply with all the demands of the 
allies, excepting that of employing his own troops againſt the duke 
of Anjou, in Spain, where the fortune of war continued ftill douhe. 
ful. All his offers were rejected by the duke and his aſſociate, and 
the war was continud. „ | | 
The unreaſonable haughtineſs of the Engliſh plenipotentiaries at Ger. 
truydenburg faved France, and affairs from that day took a turn in thei 
favour. Means were found to convince the queen, who was not deſtitut 
of ſenſe, and faithfully attached to the church of England, that the wa, 
in the end, if continued, muſt prove ruinous to her and her people, and 
that the whigs were no friends to. the national religion. The general ey 
of the people was that the church was in danger, which, though ground. 
leſs, had great effects. One Sacheverel, an ignorant, worthleſs preache, 
had eſpouſed this claniour in one of his ſermons, with the ridiculous, in- 
practicable doctrines of paſſive obedience and non<eſiſtance. It was, ai 
were, agreed by both parties to try their ſtrength in this man's caſe, He 
was impeached by the commons, and found guilty by the lords, wis 
ventured to paſs upon him only a very ſmall ſenſure. After this trial, the 
queen's affections were entirely alienated from the ducheſs of Marlbs 
rough, and the whig adminiſtration. Her friends loſt their places, vid -: 
were ſupplied by tories, and even the command of the army was taken Wl -- 
from the duke of Marlborough, and given to the duke of Ormond, wiv < 
produced orders for a ceſſation of arms; but they were diſregarded by tle 
queen's allies in the Britiſh pay, | | * 
Conferences were opened for a peace at Utrecht, to which the quem in 
and the French king ſent plenipotentiaries, and the allies being defend 
at Denain, they grew ſenſible that they were no match for the Frenci, WF | 
now that oy wore abandoned by the Engliſh. In ſhort, the terms vergib * 
agreed upon between France and England. The reader needs not be t- = 
formed of the particular ceſſions made by the French, eſpecially that n aki 
- Punkirk ; but after all, the peace would have been indefenſible, hadt | 
not been for the death of the emperor Joſeph, by which his brotie 
Charles III. for whom the war was chiefly undertaken, became empem 
of Germany, as well as king of Spain, and the bad faith of the Englili 
_ allies, in not fulfilling their engagements, and throwing upon the Brit 

parliament almoſt the whole weight of the war, not to mention d 

exhauſted ſtate of the kingdom. Mr. Harley, who. was created ear! 0 
Oxford, and lord kigh treaſurer of England, was then conſidered as f 
queen's firſt miniſter, hut the negociations for the peace went through! 
hands of Mr. Harley and lord Boliwigbroke, one of the principal ſecretis 
of ſtate. The miniſtry endeavoured to ſtifle the complaints of the wu 
and the remonſtrances of prince Eugene, who arrived in England on 
part of the allies, by falling upon the contractors, foragers, and ot 
agents of the fleet and army, whom they accuſed of corrupt practice. 
The. queen was at this time in à critical ſituation. The Whigs, with 
eter anſwer the arguments of the tories for peace, cor demnes 
as ſhameful. * Thegmajority of the houſe of lords was of that part), 
that of the houſe of commons were tories, The queen was afraid t 
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the peers would reject the peace, and by an unpreced#nted exerciſe of ber 
ropative ſhe created twelve peers at one time, which ſecured the appro- 
bation of the parliament for the peace. Such was the ſtate of affairs at 
this critical period; and I am apt to think from their complexion that the 
queen had by ſome ſecret influence, which never bas yet been diſcovered, 
and was even concealed from her · miniſters, inclined to call her brother to 
the ſucceſſion. The reſt of the queen's life was rendered uneaſy by the 
jarring of parties. The whigs emanded a writ for the electoral prince 
of Hanover, as duke of Cambridge, to come to England, and ſhe was 
obliged to diſmiſs her lord treaſurer, when ſhe fell into a lethargic diſorder, 
which carried her off on the firſt of Auguſt 1714, in the fiftieth year of 
her age, and the thirteen of her reign *, I have nothing to add to what 
[have already ſaid of her character, but that, though ſhe was a favourite 
with neither party in her parliament till towards the end of her reign, 
when the tories affected to idolize her, yet her people dignified her with 
the name of the Good queen Anne. Nothwithſtanding all T have ſaid of 


1 the exhauſted ſtate of England before the peace of Utrecht was concluded, 
* jet the public credit was little or nothing affected by her drath, though 
a, the national debt then amounted to about fifty millions, ſo firm was the 
* dependence of the people upon the ſecurity of parliament. ä 
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Anne had not ſtrength of mind, by herfelf, to carry any important re- 
ſowe into execution; and ſhe left public meaſures in ſo indeciſive a ſtate, - 
that upon her death the ſucceſſion took place in terms of the act of ſettle- 
ment, and George I. elefor of Hanover, was preclaimed king of Great 
Britain, his mother, who would have been next in ſucceſſion, havin 
died but a few days before. He came over to England with ſtrong prepoſ- 
ſeſſions againſt the tory miniſtry, - moſt of whom he diſplaced; but this did 


4 


g) 5 make any great alteration to his prejudice in England; while the 
Vue Scots were driven into rebellion in 171 5, which was happily ſuppreſſed in 


che beginning of the next year. Some deluded noblemen and gentleman 
in the north of England joined a party of the Scotch rebles, but they 
were ſurrounded at Preſton, where they delivered up their arms, and their 
leaders were ſent priſoners to London, where ſome of them ſuffered. The 
tories and Jacobites, however, raiſed mobs and commotions at London, 
Oxford, and other parts of England, but they were ſoon ſuppreſſed, by 
making their ringleaders examples of juſtice, Lord Oxford was impri- 
ſoned for three years, but the capital proſecution of him by the whigs for 
de hand he had in the peace of Utrecht, was ſecretly diſapproved of by 
ie king, and dropped. 8 „ e 


* 
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—_ [ * And with her ended the line of the Stewarts, which, from the acceſſion of James J. 
e 50 1604, had ſwayed the ſceptre of England 11 years, and, that of Scotland 343 years, 
ed, 25 U om the acceſſion of Robert II. anno 1 371. James, the late Pretender, fon of James II. 
oughl ad brother to queen Anne, upon his father's decen'e, anno 1yor, was proclaimed king of 


"gland, by Lewis XIV. at St. Germains, and ſor ſome time treated as ſuch by the courts 
(Rome, France, Spain, and Turin, He reſided at Rome, where he kept un che appcar- 
ner of a court, and cuntinued firm in the Romiſh faith till his death, which happened 
1765. He left two ſons, viz. Charles Edward, born in 1720, whe was defeated at 
ulloden in 2746, and upon his father's death, repaired to Rome, where he is ſaid — 

d relide as a private gentleman. Henry, his ſecond fon; who enjoys a dignified plac 
2 of Rome, and is known by the name of Cardinal York. March 28th, 1792, 
wies married Louiſa Maximilienne, born Sept. ,21ft, 3752, daughter of-a pr nee of the 
mily of Stolber Grudern, in the Circle of Upper Saxony, amid gramm danghtcc by the 
her of Themes Bruce, late carl of Ayleſbury. | | | 
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After all, che nttion was-in ſuch a diſpoſition, that the miniſtiy dug 
not venture to call a new parliament, and the members of that which wg 
fitting voted a continuance of their duration from three to ſeven years, 
which is thought to have been the greateſt ſtretch of parliamentusy poyg 
ever known. Several other extraordinary meaſures tools place about the 
ſame time. Mr., Shippen, an excellent ſpeaker, and member of parlj, 
ment, was ſent to the Tower for ſaying that the king's ſpeech was cal. 
culated for the meridian of Hanover rather than of London; and ont 
Matthews, a young journeyman printer, was hanged for compoſing 1 
filly pamphlet, that in latter times would not have been thought w 
of animadverſion. The: truth is, the whig miniſtry were exceſſively jealou 
of every thing that ſeemed to affect their maſter's title, and George 
though a ſagacious moderate prince, undoubtedly rendered England 
too ſubſervient to. his continental connections, which were variow 
and complicated, He quarrelled with the czar of Muſcovy about ther 
German concerns, and had not Charles XII. king of Sweden been 
killed ſo critically as he was, Great Britain probably would have bert 
invaded 1 northern conquerors, great preparations being made fir 
that purpoſe. h + GIS 1 
. 77h he quarrelled with Spain on account of the quadruple alfianc, 
that had been formed by Great Britain, France, Germany, and the 
States-general ; and his admiral, Sir George Byng, by his orders, d. 
ſtroyed the Spaniſh fleet near Syracuſe. A. trifling war with Spai 
then commenced, but it was ſoon ended by the Spaniards: delivering 
up Sardinia and Sicily, the former to the dude of Savoy, and the latty 
to the emperor. F . 
A national puniſhment different from plague, peſtilence and famine, 
overtook England in the year 1720, by the fudden rife of the South-St 
Stock, one of the trading companies. 'This company was but of lat 
erection, and was owing to a ſcheme of carrying on an excluſive trady 
and making a ſettlement in the South-Seas, which had been formedit 
1711. In 1720 the company obtained an act to encreaſe their capitd 
ſtock by redeeming the public debts; and was then inveſted with the 
aſſiento of negroes, which had been ſtipulated between Great Britain u 
Spain. In ſhort, it became ſo favourite a company, that by the tyet- 
tieth of June this year, their ſtock roſe to 890 per cent. and afterward! 
1000 ;. but before the end of September it fell to 150, by which thouſad 
were involved in ruin. Though this might be owing to the inconfiderdt 
avarice of the ſubſcribers, yet the public imagined that the miniftry hal 
contributed to the catamity ; and ſome of the directors inſinuated as if i 
miniſters and their friends had been the chief gainers. The latter, lo 
ever, had the addreſs to eſcape without cenſure, but the parliament pal 
a bill which confiſcated the eſtates of the directors, with an allowance 
their maintenance; a poor reparation for the public injuries. 
The Jacobites thought to avail themſelves of the national ferment incl 
ſequènce of the South-Sea ſcheme, and England's connections with theo 
tinent, which every day encreaſed. On this, one Layer, a lawyer, was fie 
and executed for high treaſon. Several perſons of great quality and dil 
tion were apprehended on ſuſpicion, but the ſtorm fell chiefly on Frag 
.  Atterbury, lord bifhop of Rocheſter, who was deprived of his ſee and ſe 
in parliament, and baniſhed for life. This muſt haye been at belt zn 
plot, and the reality of ita never been diſcovered, fo that the juice! 
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| he biſhop's cenſure has been queſtioned, After the ferment of this plot 
had ſubſided, the miniſtry, who where all in the intereſt of Hanover, ven- 


tured upon ſeveral bold meaſures, in ſome of which the national intereft. 
if not honour was eee ſacraſiced to that electorate. The crown of 


1 courts of Madrid and Vienna, it was agreed that it ſhould be determined. 
; by a congreſs to be held at Cambray, under the auſpices of France. 
5 This congreſs proved abortive, and England was involved in freſh diffi. 
. ulties on account. of Hanover. So fluctuating was the ſtate of Europe at 
dis time, that in September 1725, a freſh treaty. was concluded at Hano- 


nean, and a third, under admiral Hoſier, to the Weſt- Indies, to watch 
le Spaniſh plate fleets, This laſt was a fatal as well as an inglorious 
ws; expedition, The admiral and moſt of his. men periſhed by epidemical 
yu diſeaſes, and the hulks of his ſhips. rotted ſo as to render them unfit for 


zrvice. The management of the Spaniards. was little better. They loſt 
ear 19,000 men in the ſiege of Gibr 9 


1, peror of a deſign to place the pretender upon the throne of Great: 
Net ritain, but this was ſtrenuouſly. denied by baron Palmer, the imperial 
1 eſdent at London, . who was therefore ordered to leave the kingdom. 
x 2 A quarrel wich the emperor was the moſt dangerous to Hanover of any. 

at could happen; but though an oppoſition in the houſe of commons 
nin, formed by Sir William Wyndham and Mr. Pultney, the parliament 
1.4 ntinued to be more and more laviſh in granting money, and raiſing 


-apita J une, 1727, at Oſnaburgh, in the lixty-eighth year of his age, and the 
+1 ü "<cnth of his reign. This period is too late to offer any thing new 
w_ 1 of obſervation on national improvements, The reign of George I. 
n emarkable for the incredible number of bubbles and cheating projects, 
4 oil which it gave riſe, and for the great alteration in the ſyſtem of Europe, 
1 the concern which the Engliſh took in the affairs of the continent. The 


| nbution of the land-tax, which rendered it difficult tor the poor to 
— mlt in certain counties, which had been forward in giving in che true 
anc” ue of their eſtates when that tax took place. Tas 


I perkaps ever tried it more. He filled all places of power, truſt, and 
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the treaty of Seville, and other negociations, introduced a branch of the 
houſe of Bourbon into Italy, and depreſſed the houſe of Auſtria, the an- 
tient and natural ally of England. They expoſed, with invincible foreg 
of eloquence and reaſoning, the injuſtice and diſgrace as well as. loſs 
ariſing from the Spaniſh depredations, and the neceſſity of repelling force 
by force. Sir Robert adhered to his pacific ſyſtem, and concluded a. 
ſhameful and indefenſible compromiſe, under the title of a convention, 
with the court of Spain, which produced a war with that nation. | 


10 Queen Caroline, conſort to George II. had been always a firm friend 
the to the miniſter, but ſhe died when a variance ſubſiſted between the king 
the and his ſon the prince of Wales. 'The latter complained, that — 
W Walpole's influence he was ex not only of the power, but the pro- 
ins viſion to which His birth entitled him, and he put himſelf at the head of 
uk. the oppoſition with ſo much firmneſs, that it was generally foreſeen that 


Walpole's power was drawing to a criſis. Admiral Vernon, who hated 
the miniſter, was ſent with a ſquadron of ſix ſhips to the Weſt Indies, 
where he took and demoliſhed Porto Bello; but being a hot, impracti- 
cable man, he miſcarried in his other attempts, eſpecially that upon Car- 
thagena, in which many thouſands of Britiſh lives were wantonly thrown 


Roms away, The oppoſition extilted in Vernon's ſucceſs, and imputed his 
2 niſcarriages to the miniſter's ſtarving the war, by with-holding the means 
ena for carrying it on. The general election approaching, ſo mage was 
| the intereſt of the prince of Wales in England, and that of the duke of 


Argyle in Scotland, that a majority was returned to parliament who. were 
no friends to the miniſter, and after a few trying diviſions he retired from 


hun the houſe, reſigned his employments, and ſome days after was created 
earl of Orford. : 8 5 5 | | 
ui i George II. bore the loſs of his miniſter with the greateſt equanimity, 


and even conferred titles of honour and poſts of diſtinction upon the heads 
of the oppofition, By this time the death of the emperor Charles VI. the 
danger of the pragmatic ſanction (which meant the ſucceſſion of his 
daughter to the Austrian dominions) through the ambition of France, 
who had filled all Germany with her armies, and many other concurrent 
cauſes, induced George to take the leading part in a continental war. He 
was encouraged to this by lord Carteret, afterwards earl of Granville, an 
able, but a headſtrong miniſter, whom George had made his ſecretary of 
late, and, indeed, by the voice of the nation in general. George ac- 
cordingly put himſelf at the head of his army, fought and gained the 
battle of Dettingen ; and his not ſuffering his general, the earl of Stair, 


fron WY to improve the blow, was thought to proceed from tenderneſs for his 
. eleckoral dominions. This partiality created a univerſal flame in England, 
and the clamour raiſed againſt his Iardſhip's meaſures was increaſed by the 


duke of Newcaſtle and his brother, lord chancellor Hardwicke, the lord 
Harrington, and other miniſters, who reſigned, or offered to reſign their 
n blaces, if lord Carteret ſhould retain his influence in the cabinet. His 
majeſty was obliged to give way to what he thought was the voice of his 

4 them with accepting the ſervices of ſome gentle- 


doe, 1 people, and he indulge 

pate nen who never had been conſidered as zealous friends to the houſe of 
yrooſ! Hanover, After various removals, Mr. Pelham was placed at the head of 
en "+ treaſury, and appointed chancellor of the exchequer, and conſequenty 


of th = conſidered as firſt miniſter, or rather the power of the premierſhip was 
aro ied between him and his brother the duke of Newcaſtle. . | 
Great Britain was then engaged in a very expenſive war both againſt the 

1 | 


French 
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French and Spaniards, and her enemies ſought to avail themſelves of 
general diſcontent that had prevailed in England on account of Hanqver, 
and which even in parliamentary debates, exceeded the bounds of duty, 
This naturally ſuggeſted to them the idea of applying to the pretender, 1 
reſided at Rome, and he agreed that his ſon Charles, who was a fpri htly | 
young man, ſhould repair to France, from whence he ſet ſail, and ng. 
rowly eſcaped, with a 3 followers, in a frigate, to the weſtern coaſts of 
Scotland, between the iſlands of Mull and Sky, where he diſcovered hin. 
+ ſelf, aſſembled his followers, and publiſhed a manifeſto exciting the nation 
to arebellion, It is neceſſary, before we relate the unaccountable ſuccely 
of this enterprize, to make a ſhort retroſpe& to foreign parts. 
The warof 1741 proved unfortunate in the Weſt Indies, through the 
fatal diviſions between. admiral Vernon. and general Wentworth, why 
commanded the land troops, and it was thought that ahove 20, ooo Britif 
ſoldiers and ſeamen periſhed in the impracticable attempt of Carthagena, 


| 
and. the inclemency of the air and climate during other idle expeditions, 
The year 1742 had been ſpent in negociations with the courts of Peterſ. j 
burgh and Berlin, which, though expenſive, proved of little of no ſervice ] 
to Great Britain, ſo that the victory of Dettingen left the French troopsin J 
much the ſame fituation as before. A difference between the admuraly ſ 
Matthews and Leſtock had ſuffered the Spaniſh and French fleets to eſcape E 
out of Toulon with but little loſs ; and ſoon after the French, who had li 
before ated only as allies to the Spaniards, declared war againſt Great i 
Britian,. who, in her turn, declared war againſt the French, The Dutch, 1. 
the natural allies of England, during this war carried on a moſt lucrative fo, 
trade, nor could they be brought to act againſt the French, till the people gr 
entered into aſſociations and inſurrections againſt the government. Their 4 
marine was. in a miſerable condition, and when they at laſt ſent à body 17. 
troops to join the Britiſh and Auftrian armies, which, indeed, had been tob 
wretchedly commanded for one or two campaigns, they did it with ſo ba tak 
a grace, that it was plain they did not intend to act in earneſt, When tit thi 
duke of Cumberland took upon himſelf the command of the army, the Was 
French, to -the great reproach of the allies, were almoſt maſters of the and 
barrier of the Netherlands, and were beſieging Tournay. The duke a. ards 
' tempted to raiſe the ſiege, but by the coldneſs of the Auſtrians, the Dlar 
. cowardice of the Dutch, whoſe government all along held a ſecret corre to al 
pondence with France, and miſconduct ſomewhere elſe, he loſt the battle latic 
of Fountenoy, and 7000 of his beſt men, though it is generally alloue WW the | 
that his diſpoſitions were excellent, and both he and his troops behaved tune 
with unexampled intrepidity. To counterbalance ſuch a train of misfor ſhew 
tunes, admiral Anſon returned this year to England, with an-immenk put t 
treaſure, which he had taken from the Spaniards, in his voyage round ti! “Vas! 
world; and the Englith commodore Warren, with colonel Pepperel, togk phic! 
from the French the important town and fortreſs of Louiſburg in the Th 
iſland of Cape Breton. | 5 | in an! 
Such was the ſtate of affairs abroad in Auguſt 1745, when the preten: Loren 
der's eldeſt ſon, at the head of ſome Highland Geli ers, ſurprized at wh 
on the 


diſarmed a party of the king's troops in the Weſtern iſlands, and ad 
vanced with great rapidity to Perth. I ſhall only add to what I have „ ünkin 
ready ſaĩd of che progreſs and ſuppreſſion of this rebellion, that it ſpread 
too greatzn alarm through England. 'The government never ſo thorough 
: ly experienced, asitdid at that time, tae benefit of the public debt _ : 
Jupport of the revolution. Tae Frenga ard the Jacobite party * 


| 
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thete was at that time in England) had laid a deep ſcheme for diltreſiing. 
the Bank; but common danger aboliſhed all diſtinctions, and united them 
in the defence of one intereſt, which was private property. The mer- 
chants undertooky.in their addreſs to the king, to ſupport it, by receiving 
bank-notes in payment. This ſeaſonable meaſure ſaved public credit; 
but the defeat of the rebels by the duke of Cumberland at Culloden, and 
theexecutions that followed, did not reſtore tranquillity to Europe, Tho” 
the prince of Orange, ſon-in-law to his majeſty George II. was, by the 
credit of his majeſty and the ſpirit of the people of the United Provinces, 
ra ſed to be their ſtadtholder, the Dutch never could be brought to act 
keartily in the war. The allies were defeated at Val, near Maeſtricht, 
and the duke of Cumberland was in danger of being made priſoner. Ber- 
gen- Op-zoom was taken in a manner that has never yet been accounted for. 
he allies ſuffered other diſgraces on the continent; and it now became 
the general öpinion in England, that peace was neceſſary to ſave the 
dike and his army from total deſtruction. By this time, however, the 
French marine and commerce were in danger of being annihilated by the 
Engliſh at ſea, under the commands of the admirals Anſon, Warren, 
Hawke, and other gallent officers ; but the Raga arms were not ſo 
ſucceſsful as could have been wiſhed under rear admiral Boſcawen in the 
Eaſt-Indies. In this ſtate of affairs, the ſucceſſes of the French and Eng- 
li during the war, may be ſaid to have been balanced, and both mini- 
ſtries turned their thoughts to peace. The queſtion is not yet decided 
which party had the greateſt reaſon to deſire it, the French and Spaniards 
for the immenſe loſſes they had ſubſtained by ſea, or the allies for the diſ- 
ces they had ſuffered by land. _ | IS 
Whatever may be in this, preliminaries for peace were ſigned in April 
1748, and a definitive treaty was concluded at Aix-la-Chapelle, in Oc- 
tober, the baſis of which was the reſtitution on both ſides of all places 
taken during the war, The number of prizes taken by the Engliſh in 
this war from its commencement to the ſigning the preliminaries of peace, 
was 3434; namely, 1249 from the Spaniards, and 2185 from the French 
and that they loſt during the war, 3238; 1360 being taken by the Spani» 
ards, and 1878 by the French. Several of the ſhips taken from the Spa- 
nlards were immenſely rich; ſo that the balance upon the whole amounted 
toalmoſt two millions, in fayour of the Engliſh. Such is the groſs calcu- 
lation on both ſides, but the conſequences ' plainly proved that the loſſes of 
the French and Spaniards muſt have been much greater. The vaſt for- 
tunes made by private perſons in England all of a ſudden, ſufficiently 
ſnewed, that immenſe ſums had not been brought to the public account; 
put the greateſt proof was, that next year the intereſt of the national debt 
vas reduced from four to three and a half per cent. for ſeven years, after 
phich the whole was to ſtand reduced to three per cent. ; 
| This was the boldeſt ſtroke of financing that ever was attempted perha 
In any country, conſiſtentiy with public faith; for the row, 


itors of t 


reten: e erernment, after a ſmall ineffectual oppoſition, continued their money in 
d be funds, and a few who ſold out even made intereſt to have it replaced 
nd en the ſame ſecurity, or were pad off their principal ſums out of the 
ve A lnking fund. This was an æra of iraprorments; Mr. Pelhanr's candour 
ſpread and rectitude of adminiſtration leaving him few or no enemies in parlia- 
rough Went, he omitted no opportunity df carrying into execution every 
for le cheme for the improvment of commerce, manufactures, and the fiſheries ; 


fie benchits of which were felt during the ſucceeding war, and are to this 
8 op 2 T ARE | day. 


day. Every intelligent perſon, however, conſidered tlie ce Al 15 
Chapelle as no better than an armed ceſſation of hoſtilities. The — 
pores themſelves in recruiting and reparing the marine, and had 


in America, and for cutting off all communication between the Engli 
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* 2 deep ſcheme for poſſeſſing themſelves of the Britiſh back ſettlements 


and the native Indians, in which caſe our colonies muſt have been reduced 
to a narrow flip on the coafts, without the means of getting any ſubſiſtence 
but from the mother-country. Fortunately for Great Britain, they dif. 
clofed their intention by entering upon hoſtilities before they had pover 
In the mean while, a new treaty of commerce was ſigned at Madrid, be. 
tween Great Britain and Spain, by which, in conſideration of 100,0001, 
the South Sea company * up all their future claims to the aſſiento con. 
tract, by virtue of which, that company had ſupplied the Spaniſh Wet. 
Indies with negroes. In March, 1750, died, univerſally lamented, his 
royal highneſs Frederic prince of Wales. In May, 1751, an act paſſed for 
olating the commencement of the year, by which the old ſtyle wa 
aboliſhed, and the new ſtyle eftabliſhed, to the vaſt conveniency of the ſub. 
Je&. . This was done by finking eleven days in September, 1752, and 
thereafter beginning the year on the 1ſt of January. In 1753 the famous 
att paſſed for preventing clandeſtine marriages ; but whether it is for the 
benefit of the ſuhject is a point that is ſtill very queſtionable, . The public 
of England about this time ſuſtained an immenſe loſs by the death of Mr, 
Pelham, who was indiſputably the honeſteſt, wiſeft, the moſt popular, and 
therefore the moſt ſucceſsful miniſter England had ever ſeen. 
The barefaced encroachments of the French, who had built forts on our 
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back ſettlements in America, and the diſpoſitions they made for ſending 
over vaſt bodies of veteran troops to ſupport theſe encroachmentss, produced 
2 wonderful ſpirit in England, eſpecially after admiral Boſcawen was or- 
dered with eleven ſhips of the line, beſides a frigate and two regiments 
to fail to the banks of Newfoundland, where he came up with and todk r 
two French men of war, .the reſt of their fleet eſcaping up the river $, 
Lawrence, by the ſtraits of Belleiſle. No ſooner was it known that hoſtil- F 
ties were begun, than the public of England poured their money intothe 0! 
vernment's loan, and orders were iſſued for making general reprifals in in 
5 as well as in America; and that all the French ſhips, whether P. 
outward or homeward bound, ſhould be ſtopped and brought into Brit , Si 
| - 'Thefe orders were ſo effectual, that before the end of the year 1755, co 
above 300 of the richeſt French merchant ſhips, and above 8000 of ther fa 
beſt ſailors were brought into Britiſh ports. This well-timed meaſure had th 
ſuch an effect, that the French had neither hands to navigate their mer: ou 
chant men, nor to man their ſhips of war, for about two years after ner wa 
30,000.French ſeamen were found to be priſoners in England. Ric 
In July 1755, general Braddock, who had been injudiciouſſy ſent fron an 
England to attack the French and reduce the forts on the Ohio, was dt f 
feated and killed, by falling into an ambuſcade of the French and India ful 
near Fort du Queine ; but major general Johnſon deféated a body © enc 
French near Crown Point, of whom he killed about 1000. . _ larg 
The Engliſh at this time could not be faid to have any firſt miniſter; Thi 
ſome great men agreed in nothing but in oppoſing the meaſures of tie cab- obſe 


net, which had been undertaken without their conſent. The Engliſt nal 
in 1755 conſiſted cf one ſhip of 110 guns, five of 100 guns each, thirteel 


of go, eight of 80, five of 74, twenty-nine of 79, four of 66, my ö 
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\ Sir John Mordaunt, who was to command the land troops. 


out the general wane, an attempt to land on the coaſt of France.” 
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thirty-three of 60, three of 54, twenty-eight of co, four of 44, 
2 of 40, and forty-two of 20 ; four — — of 18 od 
each, two of 16, eleven of 14, thirteen of 12, and one of 10; belided' 
2 great number of bomb ketches, fireſhips, and tenders; a force ſuffi« 
cient to oppoſe the united maritime ſtrength of all the powers of Kuropes 
Whilſt that of the French, even at the end of this year, and includi 
the ſhips then upon the ſtocks, amounted to no more than ſix ſhips. of 
do guns, twenty-one of 74, one of 72, four of 70, thirty-one of 64, two 
of 60, ſix of 50, and thirty-two frigates. e No 
In proportion as the ſpirits of the public were elevated by thoſe mvincts' 
ble armaments, they were ſunk with an account that the French had: 
landed 11,000 men in Minorca, to attack Fort S t. Philip there, that admi- 
ral Byng, who had been ſent out with a ſquadron at leaſt equal to tirat of 
the French, had been baffled if not defeated by their admiral Galiſſoniere, 
and that at laſt Minorca. was ſurrendered by general Blakeney. The 
Engliſh were far more alarmed than they ought to have been at thoſe events. 
The loſs of Minorca was more ſhameful than detrimental to the kingdom, 
but the public outcry was ſuch, that the king gave up Byng to public 


juſtice, and he was ſhot to death at Portſmouth for cowardice. 


It was about this time that Mr. Pitt was placed, as ſecretary of ſtate, 
at the head of the adminiſtration. He ac? long known to be a hold 
ſpeaker, and he-ſoon proved himſelf to be as ſpirited a miniſter, The 
miſcarriages in the Mediterranean had no conſequence but the loſs of fort 
St. Philip, which was more than repaired by the vaſt ſucceſs of the Engliſh . 
privateers, both' in Eyrope and America. The ſucceſſes of the Engliſh 
in the Eaſt-Indies, under colonal Clive, are almoſt incredible. He de- 
feated Suraja Dowlah, nabob of Bengal, Bahar, and Orixa, and placed - 
Jaffier Ally Cawn in the ancient ſeat of the new nabobs of thoſe provinces. 
Suraja Dowlah, who was in the French intereſt, was a few days after his 
being defeated taken by the new nabob Jaffier Ally Cawn's ſon, and put to 
death, This event laid the foundation of the 1 amazing extent of 
riches and territory, which the Engliſh now poſſeſs in the Eaſt-Indies. 

Mr. Pitt introduced into the cabinet a new ſyſtem of operations againſt 
France, than which nothing could be better calculated to reſtore the ſpirits 
of his countrymen, and to alarm their enemies. Far from dreading an 
invaſion, he planned an expedition for carrying the arms of England'ints 
France itſelf, and the deſcent was to be made at Rochefort, under general 

othin 

could be more 1 than the dipoſitions for this expedition. Fo 
failed on the 8th of September 1 757, and admiral Hawke brought both 
the ſea and land forces back on the 6th of October, to St. Helen's with- 
He 
was tried and acquited without the public murmuring, ſo great an opi- 
nion had the people of the miniſter, who, to do him juſtice, did not ſuifer 
a man or ſhip belonging to the Engliſh army or navy to lie ible. 

The French having attacked the electorate of Hanover with a moſt power- 
ful army, merely becauſe his Biitannic majeſty refuſed to wink at their 
encroachments in America, the Engliſh parliament, in gratitude, voted 
large ſupplies of men and mqney in defence of the electoral dominions. 

e duke of Cumberland had-heen ſent thither to command an army of 
obſervation, but he had been ſo powerfully preſſed by a ſuperior army, 
that he found himſelf obliged to lay down his arms, and the French, under 
che duke of Richelieu, took poſſeſſion of that electorate, and its capital. 
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At this time, a ſcarcity next to a famine raged in England; and the H =" 
'Er00ps, who, with the Hanoverians, had been ſent to defend the kingdom 


from an invaſion intended by the French, remained ſtill in England. 80 
Tany difficulties Pace inf. in 1758 a treaty of mutual defence was agreed 
to between his majeſty and the king of Pruſſia; in conſequence of which 
the parliament voted 670,000 I. to his Pruſſian majeſty ; and alſo voted 


Aarge ſums, amounting in the whole to gear two millions a- year, for the 


zyment of 50, ooo of the troops of Hanover, Heſſe-Caſſel, Saxe- Gotha, 
Woſfenbuttél, and Buckehurg. This treaty, which proved afterwards ſo 
burdenſome to England, was intended to unite the proteſtant intereſt in 
George IT. with the conſent of his Pruſſian majeſty, pretending that the 
French had violated the covention concluded between them and the duke 


— 


of Cumberland at Cloſterſeven, ordered his Hanoverian ſubjects to reſume 
their arms under prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick, a'Prufſian general, who ' 


inſtantly drove them out of Hanover; and the duke of Malborough, after 


che Engliſh had repeatedly inſulted the French coaſts, by deftroying their 


Lores and ſhipping at St. Maloes and Cherbourg, marched into Germany, 


and joined prince Ferdinand with 12,000 Britiſh troops, which were after. 
- wards increaſed, to 25, ooo. A ſharp war enſued. The Engliſh every 


where performed wonders, and according to the accounts publiſhed is 


the London Gazette, they were every where victorious, but nothing de. 


. Cifive followed, and the enemy opened every campaign with advantage, 


Even the battle of Minden, the moſt glorious, perhaps, in the Englih 


annals, in which about 7000 Engliſh efeated 80,000 of the French re- 


gular troops in fair battle, contributed nothing to the concluſion of the 


war, or towards weakening the French in Germany. 
The Engliſh bore the expence of the war with chearfulneſs, and ap. 
plauged Mr. Pitt's adminiftration, becauſe their glorious ſucceſſes in every 


other part of the globe demonſtrated that he was in earneſt, Admiral 


Boſcawen and general Amherſt in Augutt 1758, reduced and demoliſhed 
Louiſbourg, in North America, which had been reſtored to the French b 
the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, and was become the ſcourge of the Briti 
trade, and took five or ſix French ſhips of the line; Frontenac and Fort 
du 8 in the ſame quarter, fell alſo into the hands of the Engliſh: 
acquiſitions that far over balanced a check which the Engliſh received at 
Ticonderago, and the loſs. of about 300 of the Engliſh guards, as they 
were returning under general Bligh from the coaſt of France, 

The Epgliſh affairs in the Eaſt Indies this year proved equally fortu · 
nate, and the lords of the admiralty received letters from thence, with 
an account that admiral Pocock engaged the French fleet near fort St. 
David's, on the 29th of March, in which engagement a French man of 
war, called the Bien Aime, of 74 guns, was ſo much damaged that they 
run her on ſhore. 'The French [4.4 
decaſion, and the Engiſh onlly 29 killed and 89 wounded. That on 
the third of Auguſt following, he engaged the French fleet a ſecond time, 
near Pondicherry ; when, after a briſk firing of ten minutes, the French 


bore away with all the ſail they could make, and got ſafe into the road of 


Pondicherry. The loſs of the French in this engagement was 540 kille 
and wounded ; and that of the Engliſh only 147 killed and wounded. 
And that on the 14th of December following, general Lally, commander 
of the French army in thoſe parts, marched to beſiege Madraſs, which 
was defended by the Engliſh colonels Laurence and Draper; and * Fe 


600 men killed and wounded on this / 
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Witk cannonade which laſted till the 16 of February following, the 

Engliſh having received à reinforcement of 600 men, general Lally. 
thought proper to raiſe the fiege and retire with precipitation, leaving 
behind him 40-peices of cannon. - LT ET CT © 
The year 17 aye introduced by the taking of the iſland of Goree, 
on the coaſt of Africa, by commodore Keppel. Three capital expeditions 
had been planned for this year in America, and all of them- proved ſucs 
ceſsful. One of them was againſt the French iſlands in the Weſt Indies; 
where Guadaloupe was reduced. The ſecond expedition was againſt 
Quebec, the capital of the French Canada. The command was given, 
by the miniſter's advice, to general Wolfe, a young officer of a truly 
military genius. Wolfe was oppoſed with far ſuperior forces by Mon- 
calm, the beſt and moſt ſucceſsful general the French had. Though the 
ſituation of the country which Wolfe was to attack, and the works. the 


ö French threw up to prevent a deſcent of the Engliſh; were. deemed im- 
1 pregnable, yet Moncalm never relaxed in his vigilance. ,Wolfe's courage 
ſ and perſeverance, however, ſurmounted incredible difficulties, he gained 
, the heights of Abraham, near Quebec, where he fought and defeated the 
. French army, but was himſelf killed; and general Monckton, who was 
| next in command, being wounded, the completion of the French defeat, 
5 and the glory of reducing Quebec, was reſerved for brigadier general 
= (now lord viſcount) Townſhend. 5 ; a * 
. General Amherſt, who was the firſt Engliſh general on command in 
h America, conducted the third expedition, His orders were to reduce 
- all Canada, and to join the army under general Wolfe on the banks of 
ig the river St. Laurance. It 1s to the honour of the miniſter that Mr. Am- 
herſt in this expedition was ſo well provided with every thing that could 
Pe make it ſucceſsful, that there ſcarcely appeared any chance for its miſcar- 
Ty age, and thus the French empire in North America became ſubject to 
al Great Deieams: „ — 5 
ed The affairs of the French being now deſperate, and their credit ruined, 
1 they reſolved upon an attempt to retrieve all by an invaſion of Great Bri- 
| tain: but, on the 18thof Auguſt, 1759, admiral Boſcawen attacked the 
ort Toulon ſquadron, commanded by M. de la Clue, near the ſtraits of 
ſh: Gibralter, took Le Centaur of 74, Le Temeraire of 74, and Le Modeſte 
| at of 74 guns; and burnt the L' Ocean of 80, and Le Redoubtable of 74 guns. 
bey The reſt of the fleet, conſiſting of ſeven ſhips of the line, and three fri- 
gates, made their eſcape in the night. And on November 2oth, Sir Ed- 
rk ward Hawke defeated the Breſt fleet, commanded by admiral Conflans, off 
- ; the iſland of Dumet, in the Bay of Biſcay. The Formidable, a French 
f man of war of 80 guns, was taken; the Theſce of 74, and the Superbe of 
* 70 guns, were ſunk; and the Soleil Royal of 80, and the Heros of 74, _ 
. re ; vere burnt. Seven or eight French men of war of the line got up the river 
g Villaine, Y throwing their guns overboard ; and the reſt of the fleet, 
Si  confilling of five ſhips of the line, and three frigates, eſcaped in the nighty 
mw The Engliſh loſt, on this occaſion, upon the ſhoals of the coaſt, the Eſſex | 
1 f of 64, and the Reſolution of 74 guns. After this engagement, the French 
"INed dare over all thoughts of their intended invaſion of Great Britain. 
Ye f 1 In February 1760, captain Thurot, a French marine adventurer; who 
= ad with three ſloops of war alarmed the coaſts of Scotland, and actually 
ich — a deſcent at Carrickfergus in Ireland, was, on his return from 
1 rence, met, defeated, and killed, by captain Elliot, who was the com- 
"ck nodore of three ſhips, inferior in force to the Frenchman's ſavacrnr.,. 
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very day's gazette added to the accounts of the ſuces des of the Bug 


and the utter ruin of the-French finances, which that government did not 
bluſh publicly to avow. In ſhort, ' Great Britain now reigned as ſole 
miſtreſs of the main, and had ſucceeded in-every meaſure At hal been 
projected for her own ſafety and advantage. 1 
The war in Germany, however, continued ſtill as undeciſive as it wa 
expenſive, and — in England began to conſider it now as foreign to 
the internal intereſts of Great Britain. The French again and gas 
ſthewed diſpoſitions. for treating; and the charges of the war, Which began 
now to amount to little lefs than eighteen millions ſterling yearly, inclined 
the Britiſh miniſtry to liſten. to — 400 A negociation was ac. 
cordingly entered upon, which proved abortive, as did many other pro- 
jefts for accommodation; but, on the 25th of October 1960, George Il. 
died ſuddenly, full of years and glory, in the yyth of his age, and 3zü 
of his reign, and was ſucceeded by his grandſon, now George III. eldet 
ſon to the late prince of Wales. | | ; 
The memory of George II. is reprehenſible on no head but his predi- 
lection for his electoral dominions. He never could ſeperate an idea that 
there was any difference between them and his regal dominions, and he 
was ſometimes ill enough adviſed to declare ſo much in his ſpeeches to 
parliament, We are, however, to remember, that his: people gratifed 
him in this partiality, and that he never acted by power or prerogative, 
He was juſt rather than generous, and in matters of œeonomy, either in 
his ſtate. or his houſehold; he was willing to convive at abuſes, if they hal 
the ſanction of law and cuſtom. By this means: thoſe ;miſmanagements 
about his court were multiplied: to an enormous degree, and even undet- 
clerks in offices amaſſed. fortunes ten times greater than their legal-ſalarics 
or perquiſites could raiſe. He was not very acceſſible to converſation, and 
therefore it was no wonder that having left Germany after he had. attained 
to man's eſtate, he ſtill retained _ notions both of men and things. 
In government he had no favourite, for he parted with Sir Robert Wal. 
le's adminiſtration with great indifference, and ſhewed. very little con · Ci 
cern at the ſabſequent revolutions among his ſervants. This quality may 


be deemed a virtue, as it contributed greatly to the internal quiet of his co 
-reign, and prevented the people from loading the king with : faults of co 
his miniſters. In his perſonal diſpoſition he was paſſionate, but placable, Wa 
fearleſs of danger, fond of military parade, and enjoyed the memory of the 
the campaigns in which he ſerved when young. His affections, either eve 
public vr. private, were never known to interfere with the ordinary courk anc 
of juſtice ; and though his reign was diſtracted by party, the.courts of WW ma 
juſtice. were never better filled than under him: this was a point inwhich defi 
were Ä. 8 Fra 
The brighter the national glory was at the time of George IIL's death, by 1 
the more arduous was the province of his ſucceſſor, George III. Bon at | 
and bred in England, he had no prepoſſeſſions but for his native country, = 
and an excellent education gave him true notions of his intereſts, therefore er 
he was not to be impoſed upon by flattering appearances. He knew that of b 
neither the finances, nor the population of England, could furniſn men B 
and money for ſupplying the neceſſities of the war, ſucceſsful as it d, foun 
and yet he was obliged to continue it, ſo as to bring it to a happy peri alſo 
He choſe for his firſt miniſter the earl of Bute, whom he had known ele on th 
© fince he began to know himfelf, and among the firſt acts of his reign u diſtri 


. te convince the public that the death of his predeceſſor ſhould * 
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the operations of the war. Acgordingly, in 1761, the Mand. of Belleiſle, 
on the coaſt of France, ſurrendered to his mazeſty's ſhips and forces under 
commodore Kepple and general Hodgſon ; as did che impottaat fortreG 
of Pondicherry in the Eaſt Indies to colonel-Coote and. Admiral Stephes. 
The operations againſt the French Weſt Indies ſtill continued under gene- 
ral Monckton, lord Rollo, and Sir James Pouglas; and in 1762, che 
iſland of Martinico, hitherto deemed impregnable, with the iſlands of 
Grenada, Grenadillas, St. Vincent, and others of leſs note, were ſubdued 
by the Britiſh arms with inconceivable rapidity. . RT 

By this time the famous family compact among all the hranches of the. 
Bourbon family had been concluded, that it was found neceſſary to declare 
war againſt Spain, who having been hitherto no principals in the qua 
had ſcandalouſly abuſed their neutrality in favour of the French. A 
reſpectable armament was fitted out under admiral Pocock, having the carl 
of Albemarle on board to command the land forces, and the vitals of the 
; Spaniſh monarchy were ſtruck at, by the reduction of the Havannah, the 
ſtrongeit and moſt important fort which his catholic majeſty held in the 
Weſt Indies. The capture of the Hermione, a large Spaniſh regiſter ſhip, 
bound from Lima to Cadiz, the cargo of which was valued at a million 
ſterling, preceded the birth of the prince of Wales, and the treaſure paſſed 
in triumph through Weſtminſter to the Bank, the very hour he was born. 
The loſs of the Havannah, with the ſhips and treaſures there taken. from 
the Spaniards, was ſucceeded by the reduction of Manilla, in the Eaſt 
Indies, by general Draper and admiral Corniſh, with the capture of the 
Trinidad, reckoned worth three millions of dollars. To countera&t thoſe 
dreadful blows given to the family compact, the French and Spaniards 
opened their laſt reſource, which was to quarrel with and invade Portugal, 
which had been always under the peculiar 1 of the Britiſh arms. 
Whether this quarrel was real or pretended is not for me to decide. It 
certainly embarraſſed his Britannic majeſty, who was obliged. to ſend 
thithers armaments both by ſea and land; but theſe found no great diffi- 
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0 cultyin checking the progreſs of the Spaniards.  * 

na The negoeiation for peace were now reſumed, and the neceſſity of 
his concluding one was acknowledged by all his majeſty's miniſters and privy- 

s of counſellors excepting two. Many difficulties were ſurmounted, but the 
ble, war in Germany, equally uſeleſs and expenſive, was continued between 
y of the French and Engliſh with greater fury than ever. The enemy, how- 
ther ever, at laſt granted ſuch terms as the Britiſh miniſtry thought admiſſible 
urſe and adequate to the occaſion. A ceſſation of arms took place in Ger- 

; of many, and in all other quarters, and on the 10th of February 1763, the 


hich definitive treaty of peace between his Britannic majeſty, the King v 
| France, and the king of Spain, was concluded at Paris, and acceded to 

by the king of Portugal; March 10, the ratifications were ex ed 
at Paris. The 22d, the peace was ſolemnly proclaimed at the uſual 
_ in Weſtminſter and London; and the treaty having on the 8th 
een laid before the parliament, it met with the approbation of a majority 
of both houſes. | f 1 | 
By this treaty, the extenſive province of Canada, with the iſlands of News 
foundland, Cape Breton, and St. John, were confirmed to Great Britain; 
alſo the two Floridas, with the whole of the continent of North America, 
on this fide the Miſſiſippi, except the town of New Orleans, and a ſmall 
ſtrict round it, was fſarrendered to us by France and Spain, in conſider * 

ation of our reſtoring to Spain the iſland of Cuba; and to * the ; 

iſlan 
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iſlands of Martinice, Guadaloupe, Marigalante, and Defitade, and {x 
_ conſideration of our granting the French the two ſmall iſlands of gt. 
Pierre and Miquelon, on the coaſt of Newfoundland, and quitting ou 
pretentions to the neutral iſland of St. Lueia, they yielded to us the iſlang; 
of Grenada and the Grenadilles, and quitted their pretenſions to the 
neutral iſlands of St. Vincent, Dominica, and Tobago. In Africa ve 
retained the ſettlement of Senegal, by which we engroſs the whole gun 
trade of that country; but we returned Goret, a mall iſland of little 
value. The article that relates to the Eaſt Indies, was dictated by the 
directors of the Engliſh company, which reſtores to the French all the 
places they had at the beginning of the war, on condition that they ſul 
maintain neither forts nor forces in the province of Bengal. And the cit 
of Manilla was reſtored to the Spaniards ; but they granted to us the 
liberty of cutting logwood in the Bay of Honduras in America. In En: 
rope; likewiſe, the French reſtored to us the iſland of Minorca, and we 
reſtored to them the iſland of Belleiſle, In Germany, after ſix years ſpent 
_ in marches andcounter-marches, numerous ſkirmiſhes and bloody battle, 
Great Britain acquired much military fame, but, at the expence of 36 
millions ſterling! As to the objects of that war, it was agreed, that: 
mutual reſtitution and oblivion ſhould take place, and each party ſit don 
at the end of the war in the ſame ſituation in which they began it, And 
peace was reſtored between Portugal and Spain, both ſides to be upon the 
ſame footing as before the war. | . 1 
Thus ended a war (ſuch were the effects of unanimity at home) the mo 
drilliant in the Engliſh annals, No national prejudices, nor party diſpute 
then exiſted. . The ſame truly Britiſh ſpirit by which the minifter ws: 
animated, fired the breaft of the ſoldier and ſeaman, The nation had 
then arrived at a pitch of wealth unknown to former ages, and the ms 
- nied man, pleaſed with the aſpeQ of the times, confiding in the abilities 
of the miniſter, and the courage of the people, chearfully opened his puri 
The incredible ſums of 18, 19, and 22 millions, ſubſcribed by a few cit · 
ens of London, upon a ſhort notice, for the ſervice of the years 175% 
1760, and 1761, was noleſs aftceniſhing to Europe, than the ſucceſs whh 
attended the Britiſh fleets and armies in every quarter of the globe“ h 
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- -© GENEALOGICAL LIST OF THE ROYAL FAMILY OF GREAT-BRITAIN, 


\ -George William Frederic T:1. born June 4, 1738 ; proclaimed king of Great Britais, 
a Ee. and Ireland, and cleQor of Hanover, October 26, 1760; and married, Septeꝶ- 
ber 8, 1761, to the priticeſs Sophia Charlotte, cf Meeklenburgh Strelitz, born May 1h, 
1744, crowned September 22, 1751, and now have iſſue ; "EE 
1. George Auguſtus Frederick, prince of Wales, born Auguſt 12, 1762. 
2. Prince Frederick, born Auguſt 16, 1753, elected biſhop of Oſnaburg Feb. 27, f 
23. Prince William Henry, born Auguſt zz, 1765. 6 "ds 
4. Princeſ. Charlotte, born September 29, 1706. 
5. Prince Edward, born November 2, 19679. 
6.- Princeſs Auguſta Sophia, born November 8, 1768. 
7. Princefs f lizabeth. born May 22, 1770. 
28. Prince Erneſt Auguſlus. born June 5, 1771. a ; 
' ©}. 9s Prince Frederick Auguſtus, born January 27, 1773s. - : 
' To. Adolphus: Frederick, torn Fet-ruary 24, 1774. | 
1. Princeſs Mary, born April 25, 1771. 


Ine of the late prince of Walls hy the princefs Augaſta of Saxe-Gotha, now gl 
r. Her royal H ghneſs Auyulta, born Augult 11, 1737, married tothe herd 


Prince of Biuntwick Luncnburyh, January 16, 1764. «i 
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WALES. 


it has diſtinctions in language, and manners, I have in conformity 
With the common cuſtom, aſſigned it a ſeparate article. 1 
NauE Au P LANGUAGE.] The Welch are deſcendants, according to 
he beſt antiquaries, of the Belgic Gauls, who made a ſettlement in Eng- 
and about fourſcore years before the firſt deſcent of Julius Cæſar, and 
hereby obtained the name of Galles or Walles (the G and W being pro- 
iſcuouſly uſed by the ancient Britons) that is, Strangers. Their lan- 
zunge has a ſtrong affinity with the Celtic or Phœnician, and is highly 
ommended for its pathetic and deſcriptive powers by thoſe who under- 
band it. ED | | 
'$1TUATION, BOUNDARIES, C Wales was formerly of greater extent 
AND EXTENT. than it is at preſent, being bounded. 
nly by the Severn and the Dee; but after the Saxons had made themſelves 
aiters of all the plain country, the Welch, or ancient Britons, were ſhut 


lown p within more narrow bounds, and obliged gradually to retreat weſtward. | 


And t does not, however, appear that the Saxons ever made any farther con- 
n the veſts in their country, than Monmouthſhire and Herefordſhire, which 
| e now reckoned part of England. This country is divided into four 
mol rcuits, See EN GLAN o. 8 f 5 855 
pate CLIMATE, SOIL, AND WATER.] The ſeaſons are pretty much the 
ne as in Scotland and the northern parts of England, and the air is 
n had arp but wholeſome. The ſoil of Wales, eſpecially towards the north, 
e no mountainous, but contains rich vallies, which produce erops of wheat, 
ilities e, and other corn. Wales contains many quarries of free- ſtone and 
pure, ite, ſeveral mines of lead, and abundance of coal-pits. This country 
eit ell ſupplied with wholefome fprings, and its chief rivers are the 
175% ywd, the Wheeler, the Dee, the Severn, the Elwy, and the Alen, 
which ich furniſh Flintſhire with great quantities of fiſh, Holywell contains 
* excellent mineral water, the virtues of which are attributed by the 
EY mon people to the female martyr St. "Winifred, . _ ” 
MounTains.] It would be endleſs to particularize the mountains of 


Ty $ country, Snowdon, in Caernarvonſhire and Plinlimmon, which lies 


8 thy in Montgomery, and partly in nn, nor are the moſt famous; 
Brin, BG it was probably by their mountainous ſituation that the natives made 
Septen, noble and long a ſtruggle againſt the Roman, Anglo-Saxon, and Nor- 
Ma) 1 BW: powers. | 3 
0 EGETABLE AND ANIMAL PRO- | In thefe particulars Wales differs 
27: U 2 <7 10's BY SEA AND LAND. little from England. Their horſes 


wiſe, but excellent beef, and their cows are remarkable for yielding 


OS 
on. * 
— — 


His Preſent majeſty, 3 3 FR 
* William Henry, duke of Glouceſſer, born Nov. 25, 1743. 
nnce Henry Frederick, duke of Cumberland, born November 7, 1745 · 


| His late wajeſty's iſſue by queen Caroline, now living. 
paceſs Amelia Sophia, barn June 10, 2 "> "WE, MST EE 8 : 


Hob H this principality is politically included in England, yet as 


ſmaller, but can endure vaſt fatigue, and their black cattle are ſmall _ 


| 
| 
| 
i 
! 
| 
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large quantities of milk. Great numbers of goats feed on the mountain 
As for the other productions of Wales, ſee England and Scotland. Sos 
very promiſing mines of ſilver, copper, lead, and iron, have been diſcover 
in Wales. The Welch filver may be known by its being ſtamped with 
the oftrich feathers, the badge of the prince of Wales. © 
PoeULATION, INHABITANTS, g The inhabitants of Wales are fy 
MANNERS, AND CUSTOMS, poſed to amount to about 300 005 
and though not in general wealthy, they are provided with all the nec. 
ſaries, and many of the comforts of life. The Welch are, if poſihl 
more jealous of their liberties than the Engliſh, and far more iraſcitk. 
but their ger ſoon abates, and they are remarkable for fidelity and 1 
tachment, e 28 to their own countrymen. They are very fond a 
carrying back their pedigrees to the moſt remote antiquity, but we hay 
no criterion for the authenticity of their manuſcripts, ſome of which the 
pretend to be coeval with the incarnation, It is however certain, ty 
great part of their ancient hiſtory, eſpecially the eccleſiaſtical, is mar 
ancient, and better atteſted than that of the Anglo-Saxons. Wales uu 
formerly famous for its bards and poets, particularly Thalieſſin, wholind 
about the year 450, and whoſe works were certainly extant at the timed 
the Reformation, and clearly evinces that Geoffrey of Monmouth wasn 
the inventor of the hiſtory which makes the preſent Welch the deſcendas 
of the ancient Trojans. This poetical genius ſeems to have influenced the 


ancient Welch with an enthuſiaſm for independency, for which real thi 
Edward I. is {aid to have made a general maſſacre of the bards, an inks au 


manity which was characteriſtical of that ambitious prince. The Weld gre 
may be called an unmixed people, as may be proved by keeping up th 
ancient hoſpitality, and a ſtrict adherence to their ancient cuſtoms al 
manners. This appears even among gentlemen of fortune, who in oled 
countries commonly follow the ſtream of faſhion, We are not, hover | 
to imagine, that many of the nobility and gentry of Wales do not can 
with the modes and manner of living in England and France. All i cle; 
better ſort of the Welch ſpeak the Engliſh language, though number 
them underſtand the Welch. 5 | „ 
RELIOGION.] I have already mentioned the maſſacre of the V eee 
clergy by Auguſtine, the popiſh apoſtle of England, becauſe they wu 
not conform to the Romiſh ritual. Wales, after that, fell under thed 
minion of petty princes, who were often weak and credulous, The bei 
miſh clergy infinuated themſelves into their favour, by their pretend four 
power of abſolving them from crimes, and the Welch, when their and 
clergy were extinct, conformed themſelves to the religion of Rome, 
Welch clergy, if general, are but poorly provided for, and in mary 


the country congregations they preach both in Welch and Engliſh, I eddy 
poverty was formerly a vaſt diſcouragement to religion and learning, a 6 
the meaſures taken, by the ſociety for propagating Chriſtian knowledge! q 
effectually removed the reproach of ignorance from the poorer ſort oll Ay 
Welch. In the year 1749, 142 ſchoolmaſters were employed in remoil 2 
from place to place for the inſtruction of the inhabitants, and their ſc per 


lars amounted to 72,264. No people have diſtinguiſhed themſelves | 
perhaps, than the Welch have done by acts of national munificen ppea 
They print at a vaſt expence bibles, common-prayers, and other relig ome x 
books, and diftribute them gratis to the poorer fort, Few of their to 
are unprovided with a free-ſchool. ' . * ; | 

The eſtabliſhed religion in Wales is that of the church of Englan 60 W Ta 


J . 


wALts RX“ 
heir common people in many places are fo tenacious of their ancient 
cuſtoms, that they retain ſeveral of the Romiſh ſuperſtitions, and ſome 


u. | | 
ne ancient families among them, are ſtill Roman catholics. It is likewiſe - 
rl faid, that Wales abounds with Romiſh prieſts in diſguiſe. | 

ih For BISHOPRICS (See England.) We are however to obſerve, that in 


former times Wales contained more biſhoprics than it does now, and 
about the time of the conqueſt of England, the gr * foundations there, 
far exceeded the wealth of all the other parts of the principality. | 
LEARNING AND LEARNED MEN.] Wales was the ſeat of learning 
when England knew not the uſe of letters. It ſuffered, as I have already 
hinted, an eclipſe, by their _ maſſacres of the clergy and bards. 


a Wickliffiſm took ſhelter in Wales, when it was perſecuted in England. 
ad The Welch and Scotch diſpute about the nativity of certain learned men, 
han particularly four of the name of Gildas, Giraldus Cambrenſis, whoſe 
they hifory was publiſhed by Camden, is thought to have been a Welchman, 


and Leland mentions ſeveral learned men of the ſame country, who flou- 


re riſked before the Reformation. The diſcovery of the famous king Arthur's, ' 
sun and his wife's burying- place, was 3 to ſome lines of Thalieſſin, which 
lied were repeated before Henry II. of England, by a Welch bard. Since the 


Reformation Wales has produced ſeveral excellentantiquariesanddivines. 


Among the latter was Hugh Broughton and Hugh Holland; who was a - 
dab Roman catholic, and is mentioned by Fuller in his Worthies. Among 
d the the former were ſeveral gentlemen of the name of Llhuyd, particularly 
realm the author of that invaluable work the Archzologia, Rowland, the learned 
inht- author of the Mona Antiqua, was likewiſe a Welchman, as was that 
Wed great ſtateſman and prelate, the lord keeper Williams, archbiſhop of York, 


in the time of king Charles I. After all, I muft be of opinion, that the 
great merit of the Welch learning, in former times, lay in the know- 
ledge of the antiquity, language, and hiſtory of their own country. Wales, 
wer notwithſtanding all that Dr.“ Hicks, and other antiquaries, have ſaid to 
the contrary, furniſhed the Anglo-Saxons with an alphabet. This is 
clearly demonſtrated by Mr. Llhuyd, in his Welch — to his Archæ- 
Ologia, and is confirmed by various monumental inſcriptions of undoubted 
authority (See Rowland's Mona Antiqua). I muſt not however omit the 


We ereellent hiſtory of Henry VIII. written by lord Herbert of Cherbury. 

y woll With regard to modern Welchmen of learning, they are ſo numerous 
the tat it would be unjuſt to particulariſe any. It is ſufficient to ſay, that 
he Meir clergy are now excellent ſcholars, and the Welch make as good a 
teten 1 literature as any of their neighbours. The Welch Pater-noſter 
a0 s as follows: 3 = 


Ein Tad, yr haun aby yn y nefoedd, ſanRiddier dy enw; dened dy deyr- 
many{ 4s; bydded dy ewyllys ar 7 ddarar, megis y mae yn y nefoedd; dyro.i ni 


i, TV: ein bara brunyddiol: a naddeu i ni tin dyledion, fel y maddeuwn ni 
10g) # ofledwyr 5 ac nac arwain ni i brofedigaeth, eithr gwared ni rhag drwg : 
ledge! anys eiddet ti yar  yrnas, a'r gallu, ar gogoniant, yn oes ocfoedd. Amen. 
ort of AnTIQuT1ES AND CURIOSITIES, } Wales abounds in remains of an- 
rem NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL. I ede. Several of its caſtles are 
geit ſe pendouſly large; and in ſome the remains of Roman architecture are 
yes n lanly diſcernible. The architecture of others are doubtful, and fome 
nifce A ppear to be partly Britiſh and partly Roman. In Brecknockſhire are 
r reli one rude ſcuſptures, upon a ſtone fix et high, called the Maiden- Stone; 
eir wee the remains of the druidical inſtitutions, and places of worſhip, are 


1h eh diſcernible in the iſle of Angleſey, the ancient Mona, mentioned 
glan 0 ALlacitus, who deſcribes it as being the chief ſeminary of the druidical 
7 . 88 8 y 4 2 = 9 9 rites 
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Tites and religion. To give a deſcription of the Roman altars, antiqul, 
ties and utenſils, which have been liboreel in Wales, would be endl} 1 
but future antiquaries may make great diſcoveries from them. Amoy 
the other artificial curioſities, is king Offa's dyke, which is ſaid to hav 
been a boundary between the Saxons and the Welch or Britons, Cher. 
philly caſtle in Glamorganſhire, is ſaid to have been the largeſt in Grez. 
ritain, excepting Windſor, and the remains of it ſhew it to have been: 

| moſt beautiful fabric. One half of a round tower has fallen quite dom, 
but the other over-hangs its baſis more than nine feet, and is as great 
curioſity as the leaning tower of-Piſa in Italy, | 1 

Some curious coins of Welch princes are ſaid to be found in the cabinet 
of the curious, but I do not find that they have been very ſeryiceable in 
aſcertaining the ancient hiſtory of the country. 1 

The chief natural curioſities are as follow. At a ſmall village calle 
Newton, in Glamorganſhire, is a remarkable ſpring nigh the ſea, which 
ebbs and flows contrary to the ſea. In Merianethſhire, is Kader Idris: 
mountain remarkable for its height, which affords variety of Alpine 
plants. In Caernarvonſhire is the high mountain of Penmanmooer, acro 
the edge of which the public road lies, and occaſions no ſmall terror ty 

many travellers; from one hand the impending rock ſeems ready eren 

minute to cruſh them to pieces, and the great precipice below, which 
hangs over the ſea, is ſo hideous, and, till very lately when a wall wx 
raiſed on the fide of the road, full of danger, that one falſe ſtep was 0 
diſmal conſequence. Snowdon hill is by triangular meaſurement 120 
yards perpendicular height. N 5 

CiTIES, TOWNS, FORTS, AND Wales contains no cities or towns 


' OTHER EDIFICES, F-UBLIC that are remarkable, either far po 
AND PRIVATE. | ulouſneſs or magnificence. Beau. 
maris is the chief town of Angleſey, and has a harbour for ſhips, Breck: 
nock trades in cloathing. Cardigan is a large populous town, and liesi 
the neighbourhood of lead and filver mines, Caermarthen has a lag 
bridge, and is governed by a mayor, two ſheriffs, and aldermen, who ven 
ſcarlet gowns, and other enſigns of Fate. Pembroke is well inhabited by 
gentlemen and tradeſmen, and part of the county is ſo fertile, and ples 
fant, that it is called Little England. As to the other towns of Wales, 
ſhall not mention them. I am, however, to obſerve, that Wales, in ancien 
times, was a far more populous and wealthy country than it is at preſent 
and though it contains no regular fortifications, yet many of its old calls 
are ſo ſtrongly built, and ſo well ſituated, that they might be turned inn 
ſtrong forts by a little expence ; witneſs the vigorous defence which man / 
of them made in the civil wars, between Charles J. and his parliament 
' Commerce and Manyracrures.] The Welch are on a footing 
to their commerce and manufaQures, with many of the weſtern andnorther 
counties of England. Their trade is moſtly inland, or with England 
into which they import numbers of black cattle. Milfordhaven, uli 
is reckoned the fineſt in Europe, lies in Pembrokeſhire, but the Wel 
have hitherto reaped no great benefit from it, though of late conſiderabk 
ſums have been granted * arliament for its fortifications. It lies und! 
two capital diſadvantages. The firſt is, that by making it the rendezw0Þ 
of all the Engliſh marine, a bold attempt of an enemy might totally p 
ſtroy the ſhipping, however ſtrongly they may be defended by walls 2 
forts. The ſame objection, however, lies to every harbour that dun; 
ſhips of war and merchantmen. The ſecond, and perhaps the cli 
diſadvantage it lies under, is the ſtrong oppoſition to rendering it the 7 


tal harbour of the kingdom, that it muſt meet with in parliamemt, from 
the numerous Corniſh and Weſt-country members, the benefit of whoſe 
eſtates muſt be greatly leſſened by the diſufe of Plymouth and Portſmouth, 
and other harbours: The town of Pembroke employs near 200 mer- 
chant ſhips, and its inhabitants carry on an extenſive trade. In Breck- 


6 | nockſhire are feveral woollen manufactures, and Wales in general carries 

. on a great coal trade with England and even Ireland. 

1 ConsTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT.] Wales was united and incon -- 
porated with England in the 27th of Henry VIII. when, by act of par- 

et liament, the government of it was modelled according tothe Englifir formz — » 


all laws, cuſtoms and tenures, contrary to thoſe of England, being abro- 
cated, and the inhabitants admitted to a participation of all the Engliſk 
liberties and privileges, particularly that of ſenaing members to parlia- 
ment, viz. a knight for every ſhire, and a burgeſs for every ſhire-town, 
except Merioneth. By the 34th and 35th of the ſame reign, there were 
ordained four ſeveral circuits, for the adminiſtration of juſtice in the ſaid. 
Hires, each of which was to include three ſhires ; ſo that the chief juſtice 
of Cheſter has under his juridiction the three ſeveral ſhires of Flint, Den- 
bigh, and Montgomery. The ſhires of Caernarvon, Merioneth, and An- 
gleſey, are under the juſtices of North Wales. Thoſe of Caermarthen, 
Pembrokeſhire, and Cardigan, have alſo their juſtices; as have likewiſe 
thoſe of Radnor, Brecknock, and Glamorgan. By the 18th of queen 
Elizabeth, one other juſtice-aſſiſtant was ordained to the former juſtices ; 
ſo that now every one of the ſaid four circuits has two juſtices,” viz. one 
chief juſtice, and a ſecond juſtice- aſſiſtant. 


| b 
75 Revexuss.| The land tax of Wales brought in ſome years ago about 
ean- 43,7521. a year, and the crown has a certain, though ſmall property, in 
eck. the product of the ſilver and lead mines; but it is ſaid that the revenue 
sl accruing to the prince of Wales for his principality, does not exceed 7 or 
large $000 J. a year, © | | 


Arus.] The arms of the prince of Wales differ from thoſe of En lane 


wear 

d by only by the addition of a label of three points. His cap, or badge of 
ple. oltrich feathers, was occaſioned by a trophy of that kind, which Edward 
*F the Black Prince took from the king of Bohemia, when he was killed at 
cient the battle of Poitiers, and the motto is Ic dien, I ſerve. St. David, 
ſent commonly called St. Taffy, is the tutelar ſaint of the Welch, and his 
ale badge is a leek, which is worn on his day, the rſt of March, and for 
lin which various reaſons have been aſſigned. Oo. 

man} Hrsroky.] The ancient hiſtory of Wales is uncertain, on account 


of tie number of petty princes who governed it. That they were ſove- 
reign and independent appears from the Engliſh hiſtory. It was for- 


ing , 

— merly inhabited by three different tribes of the Britons, the Silures, che 
aol Dinetz, and the Ordovices. Theſe people cut out ſo much work for the 
"hich Romans, that they do not appear ever to have been entirely ſybducd, 
Welch Rough part of their country, as appears from the ruins of caſtles, was 
erat ridled by garriſons, Though the Saxons, as I have already obſerred, 
unde WY 22 4nered the counties of Monmouth and Hereford, yet they never pene- 
end rated farther, and the Welch remained an independent people, governed 
ly K. their own princes, and their own laws. About the year 870, Roderic, 
Its 2nd ng of Wales, divided; his dominions among his three ſons ; and the 
pott pames of theſe diviſions were, Demetia, or South Wales; Poveſia, or 
e chi %-land ; and Venedotia, or North-Wales. This diviſion gave a 


mortal blow to the independency % Wales. About the year 1112, Heno 
| | 3 | | 


ry I. 


380 IRELAND. | 
ry I. of England, planted a colony of Flemings on the frontiers of Wale, 
to ſerve as:a barrier to England, none of the Welch princes being power. 
ful enough to oppoſe them. They made, however, many vigorous brare 
attempts againſt the Norman kings of England, to maintain their liber. 
ties, and even the Engliſh hiſtorians admit the unjuſtice of their claims. 
-In 1237, the crown.of England was firſt ſupplied with a handle for the 

future conqueſt of Wales; their old and infirm prince Llewellin, in order 
to be fafe from the perſecutions of his undutiful fon Griffyn, having put 
himſelf under ſubjection and homage to king Henry III. | 

But no capitulation could fatisfy the ambition of Edward I. whoreſolyel 
to annex Wales to the crown of England; and Llewellin, prince of Wale, 
diſdaining the ſubje&ion to which old Llewellin had ſubmitted, Edward 
raiſed an irreſiſtible army at a prodigious expence, with which he pene- 
trated as far as Flint, and taking poſſeſſion of the iſle of Angleſey, he 
drove the Welch to the mountains of Snowdon, and obliged them to ſub- 
mit to pay a tribute. The Welch, however, made ſeveral efforts under 
youg Llewellin, but at laſt in 1285, he was killed in battle. He ws 
ſucceeded by his brother David, the laſt independent prince of Wales, who, 
falling into Edward's hands thro? treachery, was by him moſt barbarouſy 
and unjuſtly hanged, and Edward, from that time, pretended that Wale, | 
was annexed to his crown of England. It was about this time, probably, 
that Edward perpetrated the inhuman maſſacre of the Welch bards, Per. 
ceiving that his cruelty was not ſufficient to complete his conqueſt, he ſent 
his queen to be delivered in Caernarvon caſtle, that the Welch, having: 
prince born among themſelves, might the morereadily recognize his autho- 
rity. This prince was the unhappy Edward II. and from him the title of 
prince of Wales has always deſcended to the eldeſt ſons of the Engliſh kings, 

he hiſtory of Wales and England becomes now the ſame. It is proper, 
however, to obſerve, that the kings of England have always found it their 
intereſt to ſoothe the Welek: with particular marks of their regard. 
Their eldeſt ſons not only held the titular dignity, but actually kept a 
court at Ludlow, and a regular council with a prefident was named by the 
crown; for the adminiſtration of all the affairs of-the principality. This 
was thought ſo neceſſary a piece of policy, that when Henry VIII. had no 
ſon, his — Mary was created princeſs of Wales. = 


— 
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IRELAND. 
S1TUaTION, BOUNDARIES, AnD EXTENT. 


H E iſland of Ireland is fituated on the weſt fide of England, be. 
| tween 6 and 10 degrees weſt longitude, and between 51 and 55 de- 
grees 28 minutes north latitude, or between the middle parallel of the 
eight clime; where the longeſt day is 16 f hours, and the 24th parallel, 
or the end of the tenth clime, where the longeſt day is 17 1 hours. 

The extent, or ſuperficial content of this kingdom is, from the neareſt 

'- computation and ſurvey, found to be in length 285 miles from Fairbe 
north, to Miſſenhead ſouth ; and from the eaſt part of Down, to the weſt 
art of Mayo, its greateſt breadth, 160 miles, and to contain 1 1,067,717 
Krim plantation acres, which makes 17, 927, 864 acres of Engliſh ſtatute 
meaſure, and is held to bear proportion to England and Wales as 180 
30. Mr. Templeman, who makes the length 275, and the brad 9 
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miles, gives it an area of 27,457 ſquare miles. From the eaſt part of 
Wexford to St. David's in Wales, it is reckoned 45 miles, but the paſ- 

ſage between Donaghadee and Portpatrick in Scotland, is little more than 
twenty miles. * . | | | . 7 0 * 


Naurs AND DIVISIONS, 1 More conjectures as to the Batin (Hiber- 


ANCIENT AND MODERN. J nia) Iriſh (Erin) as well as the [Engliſh 
name of this iſland, have been formed than the ſubje& deſerves. It proba- 
bly takes its riſe from a Phœnician or Gaulic-term, ſignifying the fartheſt 
habitation weſtward. * or PHT A BG nts I pr ne Wy es} 

It is pretty extraordinary, that even modern authors, are not agreed as 
to the diviſions of Ireland; fome dividing it into five circuits, and ſome 


into four provinces, thoſe of Leinſter, Ulſter, Connaught, and M anſter, .. - 


I ſhall follow the laſt diviſion, as being the moſt common, and likewiſe 


the moſt ancient, | | | 
Counties, ... Chir N | 23 
: : „N. Li 53. 60. 
I Louth  Drogheda' 1 
: 5 Wicklow 3 20 Wicklow 2 
5 Longford  . Longford - 
Leinſter, 12 Counties. Eaſt Meath _ Trim 


| Weſt Meath Mullinger | 
King's County . Philipſtown 
| Queen's County Maryborough 


Kilkenny - Kilkenny. 
Kildare Kildare 
(Carlow Carlo / 
Don Down 5 
Armagh Charlemont 
Monaghan Monaghan 
T Cavan 
Ulſter, 9 Counties. 4 Antrim Carrickfergus 
Londonderry Derry Rö 
Tyrone Omagh 
Fermanagh - Enniſkillen | 
| Donegall Donegall 
Leitrim VL.eitrim 
5 i Lenne Roſcommon 
Connaught, 6 Count. , Mayo Ballinrobe 
8 I Sligo Sligo 
; Sars | - - Galway 
Clare Ennis 
„ — - 
—  Keery . Tralee. 
Munſter, 5 Counties, 4 Limerick Limerick 
pu Tipperary  Clonmdl 


Waterford - Waterford 


| Crivary, 5rasons, } The climate of Ireland differs little from 


AND SOIL. that of England, with which it would almo it 
rfectly agree, were the ſoil equally improved. - Uncultivated ſwamps, 
0gs, and forefts, * of rivers, naturally produce 


\ 
! 
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fogs 


352 IRE LAND. | 
fogs and anwholeſome thickneſs of air, as is the caſe with ſome 
0 


ngland itſelf: but upon the whole, the air of the cultivated partof 
Ireland is as mild and ſalubrious, and as friendly to human nature, as that. 
of England; ſome have thought that it is even more ſo. Ih 


The ſoil of Ireland in general is fruitful, perhaps equal to that of 
England itſelf, when properly cultivated. Paſturage, tillage, and mea. 
dow ground abound in this kingdom; but till of late tillage. was to 
much diſcountenanced, though the ground is excellent for the culture of 
all grains; and in ſome of the northern parts of the kingdom abundance 
of hemp and flax are raiſed, a cultivation of infinite advantage to the 


linen manufacture. Ireland rears vaſt numbers of black cattle and ſheep, 


The Iriſh wool is excellent, but many have thought that the prohibition 
of exporting it to any other nation but England, is of detriment to both 
[+ as by becauſe it encourages the inhabitants to ſmuggle it into France. 
The prodigious, and, indeed, incredible ſuppties, of ſalt proviſions (ff 
excepted) ſhipped at Cork, andcarried tqall parts of the world, are proofs 
ſearcely tobe exhibited in any other country, of the natural fertility of the 
Iriſh ſoil. As to the ſeaſons of Ireland, they differ little from thoſe of 
Great Britain, in the ſame latitude. - I muſt not here forget that Ireland 


is remarkable for breeding and nouriſhing no venomous creatures, 


Rivers, BAYS, HARBOURS, Nor has nature been leſs favourable 
AND LAKES, - | c to Ireland in the numerous rivers, en- 
chanting Takes, ſpacious bays, commodious havens, harbours and creeks, 
which enrich and beautify this country. The Shannon, iſſuing from Lough 
Allen, in the county of Leitrim, ſerves as a boundary between Connaught 
and the three other provinces, and after a courſe of -150 miles, forming 
in 1ts progreſs many beautiful lakes, it falls into the Atlantic ocean, be- 
tween Kerry-point and Loop-head, where it is nine miles broad. The 
navigation of this river is interrupted by a ridge of rocks ſpreading quite 
acroſs it, ſouth of Killaloe, but this might be remedied by a ſhort canal, 
at the expence of 10, or 12, ooo 1. and communications might alſo be 
made with other rivers, to the great benefit of the nation. The Ban falls 
into the ocean near Colerain, the Boyne falls into St. George's channel 
at Drogheda, as does the Liffy at the bay of Dublin, and is only.remark- 
able for watering that capital, where it forms a ſpacious harbour, The 
Barrow, the Noer, and the Suir, water the ſouth part of the kingdom, 
and after uniting their ſtreams below Roſs, they fall into the channel at 
Waterford haven. ney BI . = 
But the bays, havens, harbours, and creeks, which every where indent 
the coaſt, form the chief glory of Ireland, and render that country, be- 
yond any other in Europe, the beſt fitted for foreign commerce. Ihe 
moſt conſiderable are thoſe of Carrickfergus, Strangford, Dundrum, 
Carlingford, Dundalk, Dublin, Waterford, Dungarvan, Cork, Kinſale, 
Baltimore, Glandore, Dunmanus, Bantry, Kalmare, Dingle, Shannon, 
mouth, Galway, Sligee, Donegall, Killebegs, Longh-Swilly, and 


Lough-Foyle. 


Ireland contains wowed number of lakes, or, as they were formesly 
called, loughs,- particularly in the provinces of Ulſter and Connaught 
Many of them'produce-large quantities of fine fiſh ; and the great lake 


Neagh, between the counties of Antrim, Down, and Armagh, is re- 
marlcable for its petrifying quality. Though thoſe loughs in the main 
have but few properties that are not common: with: the like bodies 05 
water in other countries, yet they have given riſe to many traditionarf 


account; 
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accounts among the natives, which disfigure and diſgrace theif true hiſ- 


tory, and even modern geographers have been more copious on that 
head than either truth or the ſabje& can admit of. The Iriſh are ſo fond 
of loughs, that, like the Scots, they often give that term to inlets of the 
a. v4 e i e e e e 
* * NAVIGATION.] The inland navigation of Ireland is ve 
improveable, as appears from the canals that have lately been cut throug 
different parts of the kingdom, one in particular reaching an extent of 
60 miles, between the Shannon and the Liffey at Dublin, which opens a 
communication from the Channel to the Atlantic occan. In ſurveying 
the grounds for this canal, however, it was found neceſſary to carry it 
through a bog 24 miles over, which from the ſpungy nature of that ſoil, 
became a work of incredible labour and expence, in ſtrengthening the 
ſides, and other works, to prevent _ in. x i ; 
MounTains.] The Iriſh language has been more happy in diſtin» 
ouithing the ſize of, mountains than perhaps any other. A knock ſig- 
nifies a low hill, unconnected with any other eminence ; a ſlieve marks | 
a craggy high mountain, gradually aſcending and continued in ſeveral 
ridges; a bein or bin ſignifies a pinnacle or mountain of the firſt mag- 
nitude, ending in a ſharp or abrupt precipice. The two laſt are often 


ſeen and compounded together in one and the ſame range: Ireland, how- 


ever, when compared with ſome other countries, is far from being moun- 
tainous. The mountains of Mourne and Iſeah, in the county of Down, 
are reckoned among ſome of the higheſt in the kingdom, of which Slieu- 


Denard has been calculated at a perpendicular height of 1056 yards. 


Many other mountains are found in Ireland, but they contain little or 
nothing particular, if we except the fabulous hiſtories that are annexed 
to ſome of them. Some of theſe mountains contain in their bowels: beds 
of mines, minerals, coals, quarries of ſtone, tate and marble, with veins 
of iron, lead, and copper. | | . | 
ForESTs.] The chief foreſts in Ireland lie in Leinſter, the: King's 
and Queen's counties, and thoſe of Wexford and Carlow. In Ulſter 
there are great foreſts, and in the county of Donegall and in the north | 
part of Tyrone; alſo in the county of Fermanagh, along Lougli:in Earne, 
and in the north part of the county of Down, wherein is ſome good 
timber, and the oak is eſteemed as good as any of the Engliſh growth, 
and as fit for ſhip-building. | ERS. 5 V 
Merals AND MINERALS.] The mines of Ireland are late diſcoveries. 
Several contain ſilver and lead, and it is faid that 30 pounds of their lead 
ore produce a pound of ſilver; but the richeſt ſilver mine is at Wicklow. 
A copper and lead mine have been diſcovered at Tipperary, as likewiſe 
iron ore, and excellent free-ſtone for building. Some of the Iriſh marble 
quarries contain a kind of porphyry, being red ſtriped with white. 
Quarries of fine ſlate are found in moſt counties. The coals that are dug 
at Kilkenny emit very little ſmoke, and it contains a chryſtalline ſtream 
which has no ſediment, Thoſe peculiarities, with the ſerenity of the air 
in that place, have given riſe to the well known proverb, That Kilkenny 
contains fire without ſmoke, water without mud, and air without fog. | 
EGETABLE AND ANIMAL PRODUC- There is little that falls un- 
TIONS, BY SEA AND LAND. tin this head that is peculiar 
tolreland, her productions being much the fame as in England and Scot. 
land. Ireland affords excellent turf and moſs, which are of vaſt ſervice 
for firing, where wood and coals are ſcarce. A few wolves were for- 
Hl 8 5 merly 


wolf dogs, which are much larger than maſtiffs, ſhaped like 2 bernd 


yet acquired no great laurels in genius or military capacity, the Iriſh em- 


386% _ IRELAND = 
merly found in Ireland, but they are now-almoſt exterminated by thety 


yet as 2 and governable as ſpaniels. What I have already o 
about the 


| Iriſh exportation of ſalt proviſions, ſufficiently evinces the pro-. 

digious numbers of hogs, ſheep, as well as black catle, bred in that 

| kingdom. Rabbits are ſaid to be more plentiful there than in England. 

The fiſh that are caught _ the coaſts of Ireland are likewiſe in greater 
n tons 


plenty than on thoſe of 
excellent in their kind. SE oe ok 
PoPULATION, INHABITANTS, MAN-} Ireland is ſaid to contain 
ERS, CUSTOMS, AND DIVERSIONS, F two millions and a half of 


gland, and ſome of them larger and 


inhabitants; but I ſuſpe& that the calculation is over-charged by, her 


half a million. As it is of great conſequence to aſcertain as near as' pol. 
ſible the numbers of inhabitants of Ireland of both religions, we 11 
give them according to the beſt accounts, as they ſtood in the four pro- 
vinces in 1733. 0 ee e 


In Ulſter — 62,620 — — We | 
Leinfter — 25238 — — 9,44 
F/ A (( op 

Connaught — 48.299 — — 4.133 
| Total 105,49 + Total 281,423 


Which, at five to each family in the. country, and ten for Dublin, and - 


ſeven for Cork city, makes in all 2,015,229 ſouls. I am apt to think, - 
when we conſider the waſte of war by ſea and land, and the vaſt emi- 
grations of the Iriſh to Britain, the Britiſh colonies, and other nations; 
that the above calculation may nearly ſerve for the preſent times, though 
the balance of number is certainly greatly riſen on the ſide of proteſtantiſm; 
and in ſome late debates in the Iriſh parliament'it has been aſſerted that 
the number of inhabitants of Ireland amount to three millions. 
The old Iriſh, or, as they are termed by the proteſtants, the mw 
. driſh, are generally repreſented as an ignorant, uncivilized, and blun- 
dering ſort of people. Impatient of abuſe and injury, they are im- 
placable and violent in all their affections, but quick of apprehenſion, 
courteous to ſtrangers, and patient of hardſhips. Though in theſe re- 
ſpects there is, 1 little difference between them and the more un- 
informed part of their neighbours, yet their barbariſms are more eaſy to be 
accounted for from accidental than natural cauſes. By far the greateſ 
number of them are papiſts, and it is the intereſt of their prieſts, who 
govern them with an abſolute ſway, to- keep them in the moſt profound 
ignorance. Hence that ſettled averſion to Engliſhmen, and even to tbeit 
own countrymen of a different perſuaſion ; and to this alſo, more than 
local fituation, may be — thoſs acts of ſavage _— ſo frequent 
in that country, as well as the irregularities attending all their public 
meetings, which generally end in bloodſhed. They alſo lie under many 
legal diſabilities, which in their own country diſeourages the exertion 
both of their mentaLand bodily faculties ; but though at home they hare 


ployed in the ſervice of foreign princes have always ſupported a _— 
character in point of courage and intrepidity. Many of their ſurname: 
have an- O, or Mac, placed before them, which ſignify ndſon, and 
ſon > formerly the O was uſed by their chiefs only, or ſach 5 Lie 
| 1 | 67 : \ e 
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bagpipe; but their tunes are generally of a melancholy ſtrain; thou 
ſome of the lateſt airsare lively, and when ſung by an Iriſhman, extremet) 


- 


kingdom, where ſome of the old uncout cuſtoms ſtill prevail, particular- 
yt eir funeral howlings ; but this cuſtom may be traced in many coun- 


uinces of the kingdom, particularly Connaught; the common people. 
there having the leaſt ſenſe of law and 8 of any in Ireland, 
except their tyrannical landlords or leaſeh 


reſemble the ancient Britons, as deſcribed by Roman authors, or the preſent 
Indian inhabitants of America. Mean huts or cabbins built of hop and 
| ftraw, partitioned in the middle by a wall of the ſame materials, ſerve the 
double purpoſes of accommodating the family, who live and ſleep promiſ- 
cuouſly, having their fires of turf in the middle of the floor, with an 


cow, or ſuch pieces of furniture as are not in immediate uſe. 


times fiſh, conſtitute their food. For however plentifully the fields may 


their appearance upon the roads in that primitive manner. | 
In this idle and deplorable ftate many thouſands are in a manner loſt 


with their neighbours of being inſtructed in the real principles of Chriſti- 
anity, inured and encouraged to induſtry and labour, and obedience to 
| their ſovereign, would add confidetable ſtrength to government. The 
Spaniards and French, particularly the latter, have not failed to avail 
themſelves of the uncomfortable ſituation of the Iriſh at home, by al- 


aſiſted by prieſts and jeſuits, whoſe intereſt it is to infuſe into the minds 
of their credulous diſciples an averſion to the Britiſh government; but 
we have now the pleaſing proſpect of a happy reformation among theſe 
people, from the numerous Engliſh proteſtant working ſghools, lately 
eſtabliſhed over the kingdom, which inftitution will undoubtedly ftrike 
deeper at the root of popery, than all the endeavours of the Britiſh mo- 
narchs to reduce them. „ | | 335 

The deſcendents of the Engliſh and Scots, ſince the conqueſt of Ire- 
land by Henry II. though not the moſt numerous, form the wealthieſt 
art of the nation. Of theſe are moſt of the nobility, gentry, and prin- 
eipal traders, who inhabit the eaſtern and northern coaſts, where moſt of 


ther parts cf the province of Ulſter, which, though the pooreſt ſoil, is, 
next to Dublin, and its neighbourhood, by far the beſt cultivated and moſt 
$a OE Er mp fouriſhing 
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themſelves upon the antiquity of their famalies. Their muſic is the 


diverting. The old Iriſh is generally ſpoken in the interior parts of the 


tries of the continent, Their cuſtom of placing a dead corpſe before 
their doors, laid out upon tables, having a plate upon the body to excite 
the charity of paſſengers, is practiſed even in the ſkirts of Dublin, which 
one could wiſh to fee aboliſhed. And their convivial meetings on Sunday 
afternoon, dancing to the bagpipe, but more often quarrelling among 
themſelves, - is offenſive to every ſtranger. But, as we have already 
obſerved, thefe cuſtoms are chiefly confined to the more unpoliſhed pro- 


Their wealth conſiſts of a cow, ſometimes a horſe, ſome poultry, and 
a ſpot for potatoes. Coarſe bread, potatoes, eggs, milk, and fome- / 


be ſtocked with cattle, theſe poor natives ſeldom taſte butchers meat of 
any kind. Their children, plump, robuſt, and hearty, ſcarcely know 
the uſe of cloaths, and are not aſhamed'to gaze upon ſtrangers, or make | 


to the community and to themſelves, who, if they had an equal chance 


luring them to enter their ſervice, and in this they have hitherto been 


olders, who ſqueeze the poor 


without mercy. The common Iriſh, in their manner of living, ſeem to 


opening through the roof for a chimney ; the other being occupied by a 


the trade of Ireland is carried on, efpecially Belfaſt, Londonderry, and 


| 


flouriſhing part of the kingdom. Here a colony of Scots, in th 8 
of James I. and other preſbyterians, who fled ; ia orgs gt 
country in ſucceeding reigns, planted themſelves, and eſtabliſhed that 
great ſtaple of Iriſh wealth the linen manufactory, which they have fince 

carried on and brought to the utmoſt perfection. From this ſhort reviey 
it appears that the preſent inhabitants are compoſed of three diſtind 
claſſes of people; the old Iriſh, poor ignorant, and depreſſed, who in- 

habit, or rather exiſt upon, the interior and weſtern parts; the deſcend. 
ants of the-Engliſh, who inhabit Dublin, Waterford, and Cork, and 
who gave a new appearance to the whole coaſt facing England, by the 
introduction of arts, commerce, ſcience, and more liberal and cultivated 
ideas of the true God and primitive Chriſtianity. Thirdly, as I have 
already obſerved ; emigrants from Scotland in the northern provinces, 
who like the others are ſo zealouſly attached to their own religion and 
manner of living, that it will require ſome ages before the inhabitants 
of A are ſo thoroughly conſolidated and blended as to become cas 
people. N | 5 | Ee 
. he gentry and better ſort of the Iriſh nation in general differ liitle in 
language, dreſs, manners and cuſtoms, from thoſe of the ſame rank in 
Great Britain, whom they imitate. Their hoſ itality is well known, but 
In this they are ſometimes ſuſpected of more oſtentation than real friend: 


2 
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The Iriſh are ſo fond of titles that their peerage has become a burleſque 
upon 2 many of that order amongſt them having neither antiquity, 
merit, nor fortune to recommend them to ſuperior notice; and, beſides 
other bad conſequences, it is to be feared, that theſe coronets muſt be 


ſupported at the expence of their unhappy tenants, and of manufactures, gl 
which conſequently will rife in proportion to the increaſing. price of ne. 6 


ceſſaries. TE | | a | 

| r e The eſtabliſhed religion and eccleſiaſtical diſcipline of 

Ireland is the fame with that of England. I have already obſerved, that 

among the. bulk of the people, in the moſt uncultivated parts, pope 
e In 


and that too of the moſt abſurd, illiberal kind, is prevalent. The Iri 

papiſts ſtill retain their nominal biſhops and dignitaries, who ſubſiſt on 1 
the voluntary contributions of their votaries. But even the blind ſub - 

miſſion of the latter to their clergy, does not prevent proteſtantiſm fron fron 


2 a very rapid progreſs there in towns and communities, Great nl 
efforts have been made ever ſince the days of James I. in erecting free- 0 
ſchools for civilizing and converting the Iriſh papiſts. The inſtitution | 
of the incorporated ſociety for promoting En glich proteſtant 2 
ſchools though of no older date than 1217, has been amazingly ſucceis 
ful, as have many inſtitutions of the ſame kind in introducing induſtry feet! 
and knowledge among the Iriſh ; and no country in the world ean ſhew 
greater public ſpirited efforts than have been made by the government of 
reland, ſince that time, for theſe purpoſes. How far it may be the interel = 
of England that ſome kind of balance between the two religions ſhould be 4 
kept up, I ſhall not here enquire. . | 1 


55 land contains at leaſt as many ſectaries as England, barten hf perpe 
byterians, anabaptiſts, 8 and methodiſts, who are all of then ˖ 
connived at and tolerated, _. „ 
ARCB4BISHOPRICS AND BISHOPRICS. |. The archbiſhoprics are four, 
Armagh, Dublin, Tuam, and Caſhell. ROME ar er; 
- - The-biſhoprics are 18, viz, Clogher, Clonfert, Cloyne, Cork, De 


Down, 


A Et. A “ 
1 th ; 05h ; > 
romore, Elphin, Kildare, Killaloe, Leighlin, Limerick, Meath, . © 
eee Waterford, Kilmore, and Killal: V 
LancvaGe.] The language of the Iriſh is fundamentally the ſame 
with the Britiſh and Welch, and a dialect of the Celtic, which is made uſe | 
of by the Scotch Highlanders, oppoſite the Triſh coaſts. It is, however, - 
in a great meaſure defaced by provincial alterations, but not ſo altered as 
to render the Iriſh, Welch, and Highlanders, unintelligible to each other. 
The uſage of the Ir iſh lan 7 occaſions among the common opl e, who 
Gfuſe itſelf among the vulgar in general, and even among the better. Ry 
| fort who do not underſtand Irjſh, It is probable, however, that a few 
ages hence the latter will be accounted among the dead languages. 
LEARNING AND LEARNED MEN.) If we are to believe the fabulous . 
accounts of Ireland, learning flouriſhed there while ſhe was dormant in All 
the other parts of the globe. The truth is, that the Iriſh writers, in ſeveral 
branches of learning, arts, and ſciences, are equal to thoſe of their 2 | 
bours. Archbiſhop Uſher does honour to literature itſelf. Dean Swift,. 
who was a native of Ireland, has perhaps never been equalled in the walks 
of wit, humour, and ſatire. The ſprightlineſs of Farquhar's wit is well 
known to 211 lovers of the drama: and to particularize other Iriſh writers 
of lerning and genius, many of whom are living at this day, would far 


exceed my bounds. . e „ 
UnivegSITIEs.] Ireland contains but one univerſity (if a college can 
he called ſuch) which is that of Dublin, founded by queen Elizabeth; 
under the title of the College of the holy and undivided Trinity, near 
Dublin, with a power of conferring degrees of batchelors, maſters, and 
doctors, in all the arts and faculties. At preſent it conſiſts of a provoſt, 
ſeven ſenior, thirteen junior fellows, and R of the houſe, 
who have maintenance upon the foundation. The viſitors are the chan- 
celior, or vice-chancellor, and the archbiſhop of Dublin. 5 
AxrIO Ir IESs AND CURIOSITIES, } T have already mentioned the 
NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL; a wolf-dogs in Ireland, and her 
exemption from all venomous animals. The Tri, goſ-hawks and 'ger- 
falcons arg celebrated for their ſhape and heauty. The mooſe-deer is thought 
to have been formerly a native of this iſland, their horns being ſometimes 
dug up of ſo great a ſize, that one pair has been found near eleven feet 
from the tip of the right horn to the tip of the left; but the greateſt natu- 
ral curioſity in Ireland is the Giant's Cauſeway in the county of Antrim, 
about eight miles from Colerain, which is thus deſcribed by Dr. Pococke, 
ate biſhop of Offory, a celebrated traveller and antiquary. He ſays, 
that he meaſured the moſt weſterly point at high water, to the diſtance 
of 360 feet from the cliff; but was told, that at low water it extended 60 
feet further upon a deſcent, till it was loſt in the ſea. Upon meaſuring 
the eaſtern point, he found it 540 feet from the cliff; and ſaw as nick £ 
more of it as the other, where it winds to the eaft, and is like that loſt 
in the water. f . e 
*The cauſeway is compoſed of pillars all of angular ſhapes, from three 
ſides to eight, The eaſtern point where it joins the rock, terminates in a 
perpendicular cliff, formed by the upright fides of the pillars, ſome of 
hich are 33 feet 4 inches high. Each pillar conſiſts of ſeveral joints or 
ſones, lying one upon another, from ſix inches to about a foot in thick- 
neſs; and what is very ſurpriſing, ſome of theſe joints are ſo convex, that 
their pr ominences are nearly quarters of ſpheres, round each of which is a 
25 * 
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ED ledge, which holds them together with the greateſt. firmneſs, every 
| being concave on the other ſide, and fitting in the ende W . 
to two feet in diameter, and generally conſiſt of about 40 joints, moſt of 
which ſeparate very eaſily, and one may walk along upon the tops of tbe 


» 0 


Pillars as far as to the edge of the water. 0 
But this is not the moſt ſingular part of this extraordinary curioſity 
_ «the Figs themſelves being ſtill more ſurpriſing. From the bottom; which | 
is of black fone, to Fred of about 60 feet, they are divided at equal 
diſtances by ftripes of reddiſh tone, that reſembles a cement about fur - 
Inches in thickneſs ; upon this there is another ſtratum of the ſame black 
ſtone, with a ſtratum five inches thick of the red. Over this is another 
ſtratum ten feet thick, divided in the ſame manner; then a ſtratum of the 
red ſtone twenty feet deep, and above that a ſtratum of upright pillas; 
above theſe pi ars lies another ſtratum of black ſtone, twenty feet high; 
and, above this again, another ſtratum of upright pillars, riſing in fone 
| places to the tops of the cliffs, in others not ſo high, and in others aozi 
above it, where hey are called the chimneys, The face of theſe lier. 
tends about three Engliſh miles.“ ES TRE 
The cavities, the romantic eee cataracts, and other pleaſing and 
uncommon natural objects to be met with in Ireland, are too numerous to 
be called rarities, and ſeveral pamphlets have been employed in deſcribing 
them. As to the artificial rarities in Ireland, the chief are the round Pha- 
ros, or ſtone towers, found upon the coaſts, and ſuppoſed to be built by 


the Danes and Norwegians, who made uſe of them as ſpy- towers or bath: 


cans, light-houſes or beacons. | 1 tr 
Ciriks, TOWNS, FORTS, AND OTHER ? Dublin, the capital of E 

© BDIFICES, PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. F Ireland, is in magnitude 
and the number of inhabitants, the ſecond city in the Britiſh dominions; re 
much about the ſize of Stockholm, Copenhagen, Berlin, and Marſeilles, tre 
It is built in the form of a ſquare, about two miles and a half long, and m1 
nearly as much in breadth, and 1s ſuppoſed to contain 140,000 inhabit- M 
_ ants. Tt is fituated 270 miles north-weſt of London, and 60 miles weſt mi 
- from Holyhead, in North Wales, the uſual ſtation of the paſſage veſſels thi 
between Great Britain and Ireland. Dublin ſtands about ſeven miles from anc 
the ſea, at the bottom of a large and fpacious bay, to which it gives name, ſto! 
upon the river Liffey, which divides it almoſt into two equal parts, andis not 
banked in through the whole length of the city, on both ies, which form 1 
ſpacious quays, where veſſels below the firft bridge load and unload before Por 
e merchants. doors and warehouſes. A ſtranger upon entering the bay 1 
of Dublin, which is about ſeven miles broad, and in ſtormy weather ex. expe 
tremely dangerous, 1s agreeably Tora ried with the beautiful proſpect on and 
each ſide, and the diftant view of Wicklow mountains; but Dublin, from ties. 


its low ſituation, makes no great appearance. The increaſe of Dublin, 
within 20 years laſt paſt, is incredible, and it is generally ſuppoſed that 
4000 houſes have been added to the city and ſubarbs ſince the reign of 
neen Anne. This city in its appearance bears a near refemblance t0 
3 The houſes are of brick; the old ſtreets are narrow and mean, 
but many of the new ſtreets are more elegant and better planned than thoſe veſſe; 
of the metropolis of Great Britain. Sackville-ſtreet, which is ſometins 
called the Mall, is particularly noble. The houſes are elegant, lofty, 0 
and uniformly built, and a gravel walk runs through the whole at un — 


equal diſtance from the tides. - O46 1 „ 1 


IRIE L. AN. DO © 3h 
The river Liffey, 1 navigable for ſea veſſels as far as the cuſtom-. 
 . houſe, or centre of the city, is but 1 | 1 mes 
at London. Over it are two handſome bridges, lately built of ſtone, in 
imitation of that at Weſtminſter, and three others that have little to re- 
commend them. Hitherto the centre of Dublin towards the cuſtom-houſe 
was crowded and inconvenient for commercial purpoſes; but of late a new 
ſtreet has been opened, leading from Efſex bridge to the caſtle, here the 
lord Lieutenant reſides. A new Exchange has lately been built upon the 
| moſt magnificent plan, the firſt ſtone of which was laid by lord Townſhend, 


belliſhments are in agitation. | „ „„ 
The barracks are pleaſantly ſituated on an eminence near the river. 
They conſiſt of four large courts, in which are generally quartered four 
battalions of foot, and one regiment of horſe ; from hence the caſtle and 
city guards are relieved daily. They are faid to be the largeſt and com-. 


pleateſt building of the kind in Europe. | 


year 1728, for the reception of ſuch linen cloths as were brought to Dub- 
lin for fale, for which there are convenient apartments. It is entirely under 
the direction of the truſtees for the . e of the linen manufac- 
tory of Ireland, Who are compoſed of the lord chancellor, the primate, the 
archbiſhop of Dublin, and the principal part of the nobility and gentry. 


many frauds which otherwiſe would be committed in a capital branch of 
trade, by which many thouſands are employed, and the kingdom greatly 
enriched. . | f 255 V 

Stevens-Green is a moſt extenſive ſquare, being one mile in circumfe- 
rence. It is partly laid out in gravel walks, like St, James's Park, with 
trees on each fide, in which may be ſeen, in fine weather, a reſort of as 


Many of the houſes round the green are very ſtately, but a want of unifor« 
mity is obſervable throughout the whole. Ample amends will be made for 
this defect by another ſpacious ſquare near Stevens-Green, now laid out 
and partly built. The houſes being lofty, uniform, and carried on with 
ſtone as far as the firſt floor, will give the whole an air of magnificence, 
not exeeded by any thing of the kind in Britain, if we except Bath. 


Portland ſtone in the fineſt taſte, d he „ 

The parliament houſe was begun in 1729, and finiſhed in 1739, at the 
expence of 40,0001. This ſuperb pile is in general of the Ionic order, 
and is at this day juſtly accounted one of the foremoſt architectural beau- 
ties. The portico in en is, perhaps, without parallel; the internal 
E. have alſo many beauties, and the manner in Which the building is 
ighted has been much admired. But one of the r and moſt laud- 
able undertakings that this age can boaſt of, is the building of a ſtone 
wall about the breadth of a moderate ſtreet, a proportionable height, and 


* N 


three miles in length, to confine the channel of the bay, and to ſhelter 


veſſels in ſtormy weather. „ - 

Before I quit this ſubject it may be obſerved, that the public eretions, 
of this city, and all over the kingdom are the wörks of parliament, and 
executed at the national expence. They are numerous, they are ſubs 
tantial; and they comprehend whatever is great and ſtriking in architec- 
lure, They are not the works of a year or two, hurried up by ſome 
EET * 25 „ „ 5 . 2 needy . 


This national inſtitution is productive of great advantages, by preventing | 
P 


„ is but ſmall, when compared to the Thames 5 


the then lord lieutenant, and ſeveral other uſeful undertakings and em- 


The linen hall was erected at the public expence, and opened in "BE 


much beauty, gaiety, and finery, as at any of the public places in England. 


The front of Trinity College, extending above 300 feet, is built of | 


360 „ IN EI. | 
needy individual upon a loſing contract, ſuitable to the confined ideas of 
a few citizens; but they are the works of an age, they are raiſed upon tue 
moſt liberal plan, the expence is unlimited, and, to the immortal nour 
of the Iriſh government, their treaſury is always open for whatever ha | 
the appearance of national improvement. Thus their canals, embank. 
ments, highways, bridges, churches, barracks, and other public edi, 
| fees, are judiciouſly contrived and happily executed. 
The civil government of Dublin is by a lord mayor, &c. the ſame a 
in London. Every third year, the lord mayor, and the 24 companies, 
3 of an old charter, are obliged to perambulate the city, and it 
. Iiberttes, which they call riding the Franchiſes. Upon this occaſion the 
citizens vie with each other, in ſhow and oſtentation, which is ſometime; 
N ta of diſagreeable conſequences to many of their families In 
i ublin are two large theatres, that are generally well filled, and which 
| ſerve as a kind of nurſery to thoſe in London. In this city are 18 pariſh 
dl - churches, 8 chapels, 3 churches for French, and 1 for Dutch proteſtants, 
| 7 preſbyterian, meeting-houlſes. 1 for methodiſts, 2 for quakers, and 16 
Roman catholic chapels, A rayal hoſpital like that at Chelſea, for inva- 
| Uds; a lying-in hoſpital, with gardens, built and laid out in the fineſt 
| taſte ; an hoſpital for Junatics, 'built by the famous-dean Swift, who him- 
3 ſelf died a lunatic; and ſundry other hoſpitals for patients of every kind. 
It has, however, heen matter of ſurpriſe, that with all this ſpirit of 
national improvement, few or no good inns are to be met with in Ireland. 
In the capital, which may be claſſed among the ſecond order of cities of 
Europe, there is not one inn that deſerves that name. This may, in 
ſome meaſure, be accounted for by the long; and ſometimes dangerous. 
paſſage from Cheſter and Holyhead to Ireland, which prevents the gentry 
of England, with their families, from viſiting that iſland ; but as an e- 
cellent turnpike road has lately been made to Portpatrick in Scotland, 
from whence the paſſage is ſhort and ſafe, the road: of Ireland may by this 
[| means hecome more frequented, eſpecially when the rural beauties of that 
| kingdom are more generally known, For though in England, France, and 
Italy, a traveller meets with views the moſt luxuriant and rich, he is ſome- 
times cloyed with a ſameneſs that runs through the whole ; -but in thoſe 
countries of North Britain and Ireland, the rugged mountains, whoſe 
tops look down upon the clouds, the extenſive lakes, enriched with buſty 
utands, the cavities, glens, cataracts, and other pleaſing and uncommon 
natural objects that frequently preſent themſelves in various forms and 
ſhapes, have a wonderful effect upon the imagination, and are pleaſing to 
the fancy of every admirer of nature, however rough or unadorned with | 
artificial beauties. | . . . 
Cork is defervedly reckoned the ſecond city in Ireland, in magnitude, 
riches, and commerce. Tt lies 129 miles ſouth weſt of Dublin, and con, 
tains about 50,000 inhabitants, tu õ thirds of whom are catholics. Cork, 
though deſtitute of walls, &c. is eſteemed a garriſon town, and has a 
military governor conſtantly appointed for it, which is in reality a ſine- 
cure. Its haven is deep and well ſheltered from all winds ; but ſmall veſ- 
ſets only come up to its quay, which ſtands about 7 miles up the river Lee, 
This is the chief port of merchants in the kingdom; and there is, per- 
haps, more beef, tallow, hides, and butter ſhipped off here, than in 
all the other ports of Ireland put together. Hence there is a great reſort 
of ſhips. to this port, particularly of thoſe bound from Great Britain to 
Jamaica, Barbadoes, and all the Caribbee iſlands, which put in i” 
| 1 5 | 7 Vetus 
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ab an excellent harbour, and conſiderabhle commerce and ſhipping: - w 


which.end-this port is Furitiſhed vith proper naval officers any, ſtort 
—— Warecfard is.ceckoned aext to Carle Hor riches, and Jhipping. 
3s2 citadel. .Limeric is a. handſome, populous, cammercisl, ſtrong iy 
Antl lies on both ſides the Shannon. 1 nt; ER e e er, 17 
Belfaſt is a large ſeaport an trading towrl at the month of; the Lagen 
Mater, where it falls into C arrickfergus bay, :Downpatrick has a floyriſh- 
ing linen manufacture. .Carrictergus-(onKnackfergys).is-by:ſomedeemgd | 
the capital town of: the. province, has a gogd:harbout and eaftle, put httle a 
commerce. Derry (or Landonderry, as. it ĩs molt uſually. called) fangs 
on Longh Foyl, is ftrang little city, having: ſume linen ,manyfaRures, 2 
with ſome commerce andebipping, All this extreme north part of .Ire- 
Jand-isdituated ſo near. to: Scotland, that they, ate in ſight of aach other's 
coaſts, Donegal, the.county-town of the ſame name (otherwiſe called the 
county of Tyrcannel):is a place of ſome trade; as is likewiſe Enniſkilling. 
Allwhich laſt mantioned places, and many mpre (though leſs conitderable 
ones) are chiefly and. moftinduſtriouſly e ed in the manufacturing pf 
nen and linen thread, toithe. great benefit of the whole kingdom, Which 
by its vaſt annual exportations of linen into England, is gnahled to pay 
for the great annual .importations from England into Ireland; and hke- 


| wiſe-to render the.money conſtantly drawn from Ireland into England by 
(ker abſentees, leſs grivequs.to her. EN + 
Thoughulreland: contains no: ſtrong places, according to the,madern im- 
ptouements in: fartification, yet it has ſeveral forts. and garriſons, that ſerve 
as comfortable ſinecures to military officers. The chief are Londonderry, 
and Culmore fort, Cark, Limeric, Kinſale, Duncaunon, Roſs Caſtle, 
Dublin, Charlemont, Galway, Carrickfergus Maryborough, and Ath- 
lone. Each. of theſe forts is furnithed with deputy governgrs, under 
various denominations, who have pecuniary proviſions from the ,go- 


p vernment. Ns. 1 C 16, 4 ao 
. In ſpeaking. of the public buildings of; this kingdom, I muſt not 
forget the numerous / barracks where the ſoldiers are lodged, equally 
q to the eaſe and convenience of the inhabitants. This, laudable example i 
1 has not yet been followed by Great Britain, though it is well known, 
0 that the method of quartering the army upon innkęeepers, &c. is a con- 
b fitational, grievance, . bordering upon.the oppreſſive maxims of. feudal 

| times. That numerous. body of people, bowever, have much to expect 
, from the complexion.of the preſent government, which is giving daily 
„ proofs of its wiſdom and its humanity in the relief of the ſubject. . 
4 CouMuerce anD-MANUFACTURES.] What I have faid of Englan 
a ucer this head, is in a great meaſure applicable to Ireland. Her chief 
e- exports conſiſt of linen-cloth, yarn, lawns, and cambrics, which are 
. excouraged by the. Engliſn government. Wool and bay yarn are by law 
. allowed to be exported to England only, but great quantities of both are 
th imuggled into other countries. The other exports are, horſes and black 
in Uttle, beef, pork, green hides, ſome tanned leather, calf ſkins dried, 
rt tallow, butter, candles,. cheeſe, ox, and cow horns, ox-hair, horſe-bair, 
to lad, in no great proportion, copper - ore, herrings, dried -6ſh,.fgbbit= 


Wb furr, otter-ſæins, goat - ins, ſalmon, and a: few other par- 


— 
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The Iriſh; in general, complain of the vaſt diſadvantages under wi; 
their country lies, from that prohibition which does —— . 
eultivate to the full their woollen and iron manufactures, or to make * 
beſt of their natural ſituation and harbours. The Engliſh government hy 
wiſely relaxed ſomewhat in yarious particulars of late, but the ſmugpplin 
of wool to France can only be prevented by a further extenſion 185 
. By means of this wool, the French have eſtabliſhed co. 
ſiderable manufaQures in various parts of that kingdom, from whence . 
they greatly underſel the Engliſh at foreign markets. To fruſtrate thi 
 rivalſhip, as well as to prevent emigrations amongſt the Iriſh, who, fr 
want of employment, and other cauſes, are forced to croſs the Atlan. 
tic, it is greatly to be wiſhed, that the manufacture of Iriſh wool ny 
| be reſtored to its native channel. They even complain that the beneit oh 
of their linen manufacture are now greatly abridged by the vaſt pe 
greſs made in the ſame by the Scots, and repeated attemps have bern 
made to prove that their commercil diſcouragements are detrimental b 
England herſelf, and beneficialto her natural enemies. Whatever tru A 
there may be in this complaint, it is certain that the Iriſh have catrid 
their inland manufactures, even thoſe of luxury, to an amazing heigi, Wi 
and that their lords lieutenants, and their court, have of late encoungi ng]; 


them by their examples, and, while they are im that government, makug 

F ᷣ ᷣ ( Jags eur 
PuBLIC TRADING corax Is. ] Of theſe I know none in Ireland, 2 
as the bankers cannot be admitted as ſuch; neither can the  Dubli . 
ſociety for the encouragement of manuſactures and commerce, vlid 5 = 


was incorporated in 1750. The linen-hall, however, that is erected u 
Dublin, is under as juſt and, nice regulations as any commercial houſe in 
Europe. CCC es 73 i 

0 "AND GOVERNMENT.] Ireland is ſtill 2 diſtin, BR --- 
though a dependent ſubordinate kingdom. It was only entitled the doni- on 
nion or lordſhip of Ireland, and the king's ſtile was no other than Doni 
nus: Hiberniæ, lord of Ireland, till the 33d year of king Henry Vn z 
- when he aſſumed the title of king, which is recognized by act «: parli 0 

ment in the fame reign. But as England and Scotland are now one an 
the ſame kingdom, and yet differ in their municipal laws; ſo Eng: 

and Ireland are, on the other hand, diſtin& kingdoms, and yet in gen mtb , 
agree in their laws, For after the conqueſt of Ireland by king Heng! þ 
the laws of England were received and ſworn to by the Iriſh nation, aſſen 
bled at the council of Liſmore. And as Ireland, thus conquered, plants 
and governed, ſtill con tinues in a ſtate of dependence, it muſt neceſſuiſ ewes 


conform to, and be obliged by ſuch laws as the ſuperior ſtate. thinks pre pul 

| f 1 5 of e een eee 
But this ſtate of dependences being almoſt forgotten, and ready v nted. 
ab gra 


| diſputed by the Iriſh nation, it became neceffary, ſome years ag% 
declare how that matter really ſtood : and, therefore, by ſtatute 6: wreme 
George I. it is declared, that the kingdom of Ireland ought to be us 1328 
dinate to, and dependent upon, the imperial crown of Great Brituin 
being inſeparably united thereto; and that the king's majeſty, with parliz 
conſent of the lords and commons of Great Britain in parliament, A 
wer to make laws to bind the people of Ireland. 01 


Tho conſtitution of the Triſh: government, as it ſtands at preſent, 


* 


regard to diftributive juice, is nearly the ſame with that of England. 


chief governor, who generally. goes by the name of lord lieutenant 
2 : : , : ! 3 : 5 ie 
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f-nt over from England by the king, whom he repreſents, but his power 
5s in ſome meaſure reſtrained, and in others enlarged, according to the 
king's pleaſure, or the exigency of the times. On his entering upon this 
honourable office, his letters patent are publickly read in the council- 
chamber, and having taken the uſual oaths before the lord chancellor, the 
ſword, which is to be carried before him, is delivered into his hands, and 
de is ſeated in the chair of ſtate, attended by the lord chancellor, the 
nembers of the privy council, the peers and nobles, the king at arms, a 
ſerjeantat mace, and other officers of ſtate ; and he never appears publickly 
zithout being attended by a body of horſe-guards. Hence, with reſp 

ohis authority, his train and ſplendor, their is no viceroy in Chriſtendo! 
hat comesnearer to the grandeurand majeſty of a king. He has a A 
ompoſed of the great officers of the crown; namely, the chancellor, trea- 
fer, and ſuch of the archbiſhops, earls, biſhops, barons, judges, and 
entlemen, as his majeſty is pleaſed to appoint. The parliament here, 
well as in England, is the ſupreme court, which is convened by the 
ing's writ ; and generally fits once every ſecond year. It conſiſts, as in 
inland, of a houſe of lords and commons. Of the former, many are 
npliſh or Britiſh peers or commons of Great Britain; a few are papiſts, 
ho cannot fit without being properly qualified; and the number of 
"mmons amount to about 300. The laws are made by the houſe' of 
eds and commons, after which they are ſent to England for the royal 
pprobation ; when, if approved of by his majeſty and council, they 
is the great ſeal of England, and are returned. 
For the regular diſtribution of juſtice, there are alſo in Ireland four 

ns held annually for the deciſion of cauſes; and four courts of juſtice, 
echancery, king's bench, common-pleas, and exchequer. The high- 
riffs of the ſeveral counties were formerly choſen by the people, but are 
"nominated by the lord-lieutenant. From this general view it appears 
at - _—__ | eccleſiaſtical inſtitutions are almoſt the ſame in Ireland 
in England. | | s 
Revenues.) In Ireland the public revenue ariſes from hereditary and 
aporary duties, of which the king is the truſtee, for applying it to 
ticular purpoſes ; but there is beſides this a private revenue ariſin 
n the ancient demeſne lands, from forfeiture for treaſon and felony, 
lage of wines, light-houſe duties, and a ſmall part of the caſual-re- | 
ue, not granted by parliament ; and in this the crown has the ſame  — - 
mited property that a ſubject has in his own freehold. The extent of 
{ revenue is perhaps a ſecret to the public. IP 
(he public revenue of Ireland is ſuppoſed at preſent to exceed half a 
Wn ſterling, of which the Iriſh complain greatly that about.70,0001. 
nted in penſions, and a great part to abſentees. Very large ſams 
al granted by their own parliament for more valuable purpoſes, the 
vorement of their country and civilizing the people, ſuch as the inland 
pation, bridges, highways, churches, premiums, proteſtant ſchools. 
other particulars, which do honour to the wiſdom and- patriotiſm of 
a. „ 
nd it is alſo a happy circumſtance for the Iriſh, that the revenues 
ary for the ſupport of their government, and other purpoſes, are 
with ſo much eaſe as to the ſcarcely felt by the eople. Their 
ne not ſaddled with heavy taxes, nor their trade with foreign 
W cramped by innumerable duties. Hence the amazing low - 
ol almoſt every article of general conſamptien; many of which, as 

. e e ſoap 
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| ſaap, candles, &c. are ſo low as to tempt coaſting veſſels to ſmuggle they, 
een wine 3s a in the metropolis of 8, — 
gen at two ſhillings a bottle, and other liquors proportionably chezy 
Butcher's meat, though now on the riſe, is ſold at two pence per . 
thrkies at AY nce, and other poultry at a trifling expence, But i 
Dublin theſe golden days ſeem moſtly over, proviſions, during the l 
twenty years, having gradually roſe to double the original prince. 
' Corns.] What the ancient coins of the Iriſh were, is now a mitt 
of mere curioſity and great uncertainty. At preſent the coins of Irelu 
are theſame with thoſe of England, (the Iriſh having no min) but ty WAY: 
differ in their denomination, an Englith ſhilling paling u. Treland iq 
thirteen pence, and ſo of the other Engliſh coins, See the table of ay 


ren, 5 4 
| Mitiragy sTRENGTH.] Thoſe parts of Ireland that are molt y i 
cultivated, contain numbers of inhabitants that have very little ſa IM 
either of divine or human laws, and regular forces are abſolutely neceſui f 
for keeping them in order, witneſs the inſurrections of the White boy» : 
and other banditti, who are inſtigated by their priefts. For theſe un! 
other purpoſes 16,000 Britiſh troops are 1 quartered in lelag =- 
where they are maintained and paid upon the Iriſh eſtabliſhment, It otro 


not, however, appear, that the bulk of the Iriſh catholics are fond of ber: 


/ revolution in government, as few or none of them joined Thurot in! inc 
| deſcent upon Carrickfergus, or took any part with the pretender in i de 
laſt rebellion. oy FEES 55 | 

HISTORY. ] The Iriſh monks have formed a. more regular plan nd t. 
ancient hiſtory, for their own nation, than is to be met with in og 
countries, and with ſuch plauſibility, that it has been adopted by men( Th 
conſiderable learning in that kingdom. 'Tehy have carried up a ſuccelagc.; { 
of great, wiſe, and learned kings, almoſt to the time of the flood, an und 
they have made Ireland flouriſhin arts and ſciences, eſpecially thol: F cape. 

| — long before they were known in Egypt, or Greece. Writ exlous 
owever after the Auguſtatfage, have mentioned the Iriſh, as being! nd rec 
better than ſavages, and the moſt credible of the modern hiftorians pt eam. 


5 bf them as being, in the beginning of the 15th century, a nation dH 
arians, though it may be admitted that, before this period, ſome of tl, wa. 
fnonks and clergy, who had travelled into other parts of Europe, Wit or, 
holy and learned men. | VVT 
That the northern parts of Ireland were peopled from the welt of & 
Land, as being a far more inviting ſoil, is more than probable, di 
5 2 that N from other parts of Europe, might wink, 
the aboriginal Iriſh ; but hiſt ives us na ſure lights, as w n 
matters. Sir James Ware, the beſt of the Iriſh antiquaries, and 1 d the f 
56f 1 and candour, ſpeaks with high contempt of tie M all + 
before they were converted to chriſtianity, by St. Patrick, 2 Sony 
Who died in 493. After this they were occaſionally invaded by the OC 
Eings of England, but in the year 795 and 798 'the Danes and Noms ewas th 
. Gr as they were called, the Eaſterlings, invaded the coaſts of he 
gan were, the firſt who erected ſtone edifices in that kingdom. arcelled. 
_  Hirations of the Iriſh, till that time, were of hurdles covered ut n Englan 
Aud ruſhes, and a very few of ſolid timber. The natives, tow! in 
.. defended themſelves bravely againſt, the Eaſterlings, who built f 
Waterford, Limeric, Wexford and Cork, but they reſided cit) 
- Dublin, or in its neighbourhood, which, bygthe dd Liſt, 9 


- ol or the Land ef Strangers. The natives, about the j 962, 
. have called to their aſſiſtance the Anglo Saxon king Edvar, who 
had then a confiderable maritime power, and this might have given oc- 
cafion for his clergy to eall him king of great — of Ireland. * It is cer- 
min that Dublin was about that time a flouriſhing city, and that the na- 
tive Iriſh gave the Eaſterlings ſeveral defeats, though ſupported by their. 
countrymen from the continent, the iſle of Man, and the Hebrides, 
Though the uſe of letters had _— this time introduced into Ire-' 
md, yet its hiſtory is ſtill very confuſed. We know, however, that it 
as divided among ſeveral petty princes, and that Henry II. of England, 
provoked at their piraeies, and their aſſiſting his enemies, by the inſti- 
bation of the pope, had reſolved to ſubdue them. A fair Pun offered 
bout the year 1168. Dermot Mac Murrough, king of Leinſter, an 
oppreſſive tyrant, quarrelled with all his neighbours, and carried off the 
Fr of a petty prince, O'Roirk. A confederacy being formed againſt 
im, under Roderic O'Connor, (who it ſeems was the paramount king of 
eland) he was driven from his country, and took refuge at the court 
pf Henry II. who promiſed to reſtore him upon taking an oath of fealty 
o the crown of England for himſelf, and all the petty kings depending 
m him, who were very numerous. Henry, who was then in France, re- 
mended Dermot's caſe to the Engliſh barons, and particularly to 
ſtrongbow, earl ef Pembroke, Robert Fitz Stephen, and Maurice Fitz 
gerad. Theſe noblemen undertook the — ypon much the ſame 
rinciples as the Norman and Breton lords did the e cr" of England 
inter William T. and Strongbow was to marry Dermot's daughter Eva, 
In 1169, the adventurers reduced the towns of Wexfard and Waterford ; 
nd the next year Strongbow arriving with a ſtrong reinforcement, his 
natriage was celebrated, eq 5 . 
The deſcendants of the Danes continued ſtill poſſeſſed of Dublin, which, 
ſter ſome ineffectual oppoſition made by king O'Connor, was taken and 
plundered by the Englith foldiers, but Mac Furkil, the Daniſh king, 
Faped to his ſhipping. Upon the death of Dermot, Henry IT. became 
eꝛlous of earl Strongbow, ſeized upon his eſtates in England and Wales, 
nd recalled his ſubjects from Ireland. The Iriſh, about the ſame time, to 
e amount of about 60,000, beſieged Dublin, under king O Connor; but 
ough all Strongbow's Iriſh friends and allies had now left him, and the 
ity was reduced to great extremity, he forced the Frifh to raiſe the fiege 
pith greatloſs, and going over to England he appeaſed Henry by ſweating 
ealty to him and his heirs, and reſigning into his hands all the Iriſh cities 
id forts he held. During Strongbow's abſence, Mac Turkil returning 
ith a great fleet, attempted to retake the city of Dublin, but was kille 
t the ſege; and in him ended the race of Eaſterling princes in Ireland. 
In 1172, Henry II. attended by 400 knights, 4000 veteran ſoldiers, 
d the flower of his Engliſh nobility, landed near Waterford : and not 
nly all the petty: princes of Ireland, excepting the king of Ulſter, but 
de great king Roderic O'Connor, ſubmitted to Henry, who pretended 
ut O'Connor's ſubmiſſion included that of Uliter, and that confequently 
e was the paramount ſovereign of Ireland. Be that as it will, he affected 
d keep a magnificent court, and held a parFament at Dublin, where he 
acelled: out the eſtates of Ireland, as William the Conqueror had done 
, den to his Engliſh nobility, He then ſettled a civil adminiſtration 
Dublin, as near as N to that of England, to which he returned 
z, having firſt | des", colony from Briſtol in Publin 
A 23 wi 
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of Briſtol enjoyed. From that time Dublin began to flouriſh. Thus the 


of introducing into Ireland Engliſh laws and officers, and he ered 


_  Engliſhpale, into twelve counties. I find, however, that the deſcendang 


ef Edward II. acquired great credit while he ated as Lieutenant of le. 


the idea of transferring their allegiance from the kings of England u 


to reduce its inhabitants to an entire conformity with the laws of Eng: 


was, that the Engliſh ſent over men of mean birth to goyern them, | 


England muſt be abortive without farther ſupport, paſſed over to Ireland 


with all the liberties and free cuſtoms, ſay their charters which the eltizen, 


conqueſt of Ireland was effected by. the Engliſh almoſt with as much eat 
as that of Mexico was by the Spaniards, and for much the ſame reaſon; 
the rude and unarmed ſtate of the natives, and the differences that pre. 
vailed among their princes or leaders. - 258 . 

Henry gave the title of Lord of Ireland to his ſon John, who, in 118; 
went over in perſon to Ireland; but John and his giddy Norman courtien 
made a very ill uſe of their power, and rendered themſelves hateful w 
the Iriſh, who were otherwiſe wery well diſpoſed towards the Englid, 
Richard I. was too much taken up with the cruſades to pay much regad 
to the affairs of Ireland, but king John, after his acceſſion, made amend, 
for his former behaviour towards the Iriſh. He enlarged his father's pla, 


that part of the provinces of Leinſter and Munſter which was within th 


of the ancient princes in other places paid him no more than a nomind 
ſubjection. They governed by their old Brehon laws, and exerciſed il 
acts of ſovereignty within their own ſtates ; and indeed this was pre 
much the caſe ſo late as the reign of James I. The unſettled reign of 
Henry III. his wars, and captivity, gave the Iriſh a very mean opinion 
of the Engliſh government during his reign; but they ſeem to hae 
continued quiet under his fon Edward I. Gaveſton, the famous favourite 


land, but the ſucceſſes of the Scotch king, Robert Bruce, had alnoſ 
proved fatal to the Engliſh intereſt in Ireland, and ſuggeſted to the Ir 


Edward Bruce, king Robert's brother. That prince accordingly invade 
Ireland, where he gave repeated defeats to Engliſh governors, and 
armies, and being ſupported by his brother in perſon, he was aQually 
crowred king at Dundalk, and narrowly miſſed being maſter of Dublin, 
The younger Bruce ſeems to have been violent in the exerciſe of hi 
ſovereignty, and he was at laſt defeated and killed by Bermingham tie 
Engliſh general. After this Edward II. ruled Ireland with great mode: 
ration, and paſſed ſeveral excellent acts with regard to that country. | 

But during the minority of Edward III. the commotions were again 
renewed in Ireland, and not ſuppreſſed without great loſs and diſgrace 
on the fide of the Englith. In 1333 a rebellion broke out, in whuch 
the Engliſh inhabitants had no inconſiderable ſhare. A ſucceſſion of 
vigorous, brave governors, however, at laſt quieted the inſurgents; and 
about the year 1361, prince Lionel, ſon to Edward III, having mri 
the heireſs of Ulſter, was ſent over to govern Ireland, and, if poſſible 


land. In this he made a great progreſs, but did not intirely accomplul 
it. It appears, at this time, that the Iriſh were in a very flouriſhung 
condition, and that one of the greateſt grievances they complained of 


1394, Richard II. finding that the execution of his de potic ſchemes U 


with an army of 34,000 men well armed and appointed. As he made Thi 
no uſe of force, the Iriſh looked upon his preſence to be a bigh compli SC 
ment to-their nation, and admired the magnificence of his court, Ri- 


chard, on the other hand, courted them by all the arts he could * 


— 
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and beſtowed the honour of knighthood on their chiefs. In ſhort, he 
behaved ſo as to entirely win their affections. In 1399, Richard being 
then deſpotic in be es. undertook a freſh expedition into Ireland to 
revenge the death of : t, 8 10 h 

killed by the wild Iriſh. His army again ſtruck the natives with conſter- 
nation, and they threw themſelves upon his mercy. It was during this 


5 expedition that the duke of Lancaſter landed in England, and Richard 
to upon his return finding himſelf deſerted, and that he could not depend 
N upon the Iriſh, ſurrendered his crown to his rival. 8 
in The Iriſh, after Richard's death, ftill retained a warm affection for 

& the houſe of York, and upon the revival of that family's claim to' the 

1 crown, embraced its cauſe. Even the acceſſion of Henry VII. to: the 

ed crown of England did not reconcile them to his title, as duke of Lan- 

he caſter, and the Iriſh readily joined Lambert Simnel, who pretended to be 

* the young earl of Warwick, ſon to the duke of Clarence, but for this 
nal they paid dear, being defgated in their attempt to invade England. This 

al made them ſomewhat cautious at firſt of joining Perkin Warbeck,' not- 

tt withſtanding his plauſible pretences to be the duke of York, ſecond ſon of 
of Edward IV. He was, however, at laſt recognized as king by the Iriſh, 


and in the preceding pages the reader may learn the event of his hiſtory, 
Henry, however, behaved with moderation towards his favourers, and 
was contented with requiring the Iriſh nobility to take a freſh oath of 


Te. allegiance to his governmente This lenity had the deſired effect, during 
"ok the adminiſtration of the two earls of Kildare, the earl of Surry, and 
rf the earl of Ormond. Henry VIII. governed Ireland by ſupporting its 
| to BY chiefs againſt each other, but they were tampered with by the emperor 
del Charles V. upon which Henry made his natural ſ6n, the duke of Riche 
and mond, his lord lieutenant. This did not prevent the Iriſh from breaking 
ally out into rebellion in the year 1540, under Fitz Gerald, who had been 
lin lord deputy, and who was won over by the emperor, but was at laſt 
Fes hanged at Tyburn. After this, the houſe of Auſtria found their account 
the in their quarrels with England, to form a ſtrong party among the Iriſh, 
de: About the year 1542, James V. king of Scotland, formed ſome pre- 
ereaſons on the crown of Ireland, and was favoured by a ſtrong party 
rin among the Iriſh themſelves. It is hard to ſay, had he lived, what the 
10 conſequence of his claim might have been. Henry underſtood that the 
dich lr had a mean opinion of his dignity, as the kings of England had 
1 of WY fitherto aſſumed no higher title than that of lords of Ireland. He there- 
and fore took that of king of Ireland, which had a great effect with the 
ried native Iriſh, who thought that allegiance was not due to a lord; and to 
ſible ſpeak the truth, it was ſomewhat-ſurprizing that this expedient was not 
:no- ought of before. It produced a more perfect ſubmiſſion of the native 
pan kin to Henry's government than ever had been known, and even O'Neil 
ngo pretended to be ſucceſſor to the laſt paramount king of Ireland, 
deore allegiance to Henry, who created him earl of Tyrone. | 
ju The pope, however, and the princes of the houſe &f Auſtria, by re- 
es e utting money, and ſometimes Candice over troops to the Iriſh, ſtill kept 
and their intereſt in that kingdom, and drew from them vaſt numbers of men 
nde their armies, where they. proved as good ſoldiers as any in Europe. 
pl. lis created inexpreſſible difficulties to the Engliſh government, even in 
e reign of Edward VI. but it is remarkable that the reformation took 
ploy, Place in the Engliſh part of Ireland with little or no oppoſition, The 
100 ſeem to have been very quiet during the reign of queen Mary, but 
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is lord lieutenant; the earl of March, whe had been 
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they proved; thorns it. thp fide. of quer zen Elizabeth. 'Fhe perpetual dif, 
— ſhe had with, the Roman Ca desde ee d 85 ra 
er great uneaſine(s, and the/pope, and.the houſe of Auf irs always lo uc 
nete reſaurees aga inſt her in Irela d, The Spanyarcy ſeſſed chemleh 
of Kinſale 5 and the rebe lions. of Tyrone, w o baffled: and outwitisd- ; 
het, fayogrite general the oarl of Eſſex, are well known im tlie 228 
hiſtory. 11 1 2 * e 7 $05 26-80 oik's bid 1 2 Lis £4 Try. gags ds 
The lord deputy. Monn page who, ſucceeded N the doll Lag 
paniards in Ire 


liſhman who gave a mort 


Elizabeth 
in 1602. This lenity, ſhewn to ſuch an offender, is x proof of the tre . 
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crown $11,405 acres, in the ſeveral counties of Popargal, Tyrone, 


conſpiracy for maſſacring all the Engliſh proteſtants in that kingdom. 
In this they were encouraged by the unhappy. diſſentions that broke 
out between the king and his parliaments in England and Scotland, 
Their bloody plan being diſcoyered by the Engliſh government at Dub- 
lin,. prevented that city from falling into their hands, They however 

artly executed, in 1641, their hotrid. ſcheme of maſſacre: but author 
— not agreed, as to the numbers who were murdęred; perhaps they 
have been exaggerated by warm proteſtant writers, ſome of whom hau 
mounted the number of the ſufferers to 40,009; other accounts ſpeak 
of 10,000, or 12,000, and ſome have even diminiſhed. that number. 
What followed in. conſequence of this rebellion, and the reduction of 
Ireland by Cromwell, who retaliated the cruelties of the Iriſh papils 
upon themſelves, belongs to the hiſtory of England. It is certain that 
they ſmarted ſo ſeverely, that they were quiet during the reign of Char 
II. His popiſh ſucceflor and brother, even after the Revolution took 
place, found an afylum in Ireland ; and was encouraged to hope, that by 
the afliſtance of the natives there, he might remount his throne : but be 
was deceived, and his own puſillanimity co-operated with his Goon 
ment. He was driven out of Ireland by his ſon-in-law, after the attle 
of the Boyne, the only victory that ever William gained in ro 
James, it is true, fought at the head of an undiſciplined rabble, bug 
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French auxiliaries were far from behaving as heroes; It maſt beatknow- = 
ges, however, that he Feſt both the field. m to. 

fr 4 brave man. The, forfeitures that fell to the. crown on account gf 
90 Irih rebellion and the Revolution, are almott incredible, and had. 


forced abrgaT; and. Te Ras proper that a due balance thould be preſerved. 


el 


How far the Iate act for tendering parliaments in Ireland octennial ® 
may operate to its benefit, is as yet impoſſible to be determined: in all 
appearance, it will create a very material alteration in the civil policy of 
at kingdom, and will prove to be by no means for the benefit of that 
independency upon England-which is ſo much the idol of the Ir patriots. 
It is likewiſe to be apprehended, that the octennial returns of general 
elections, may have a Pal effect upon the morals of the labouring people, 
3 is too often ſeen in England, where induſtry flouriſhes moſt in thoſe. 
places (witneſs Mancheſter, Birmingham, and Sheffield) which fend no 
members to the Britiſh parliament. TEND 


I might here conclude the geography and hiſtory of Great Britain and 
Ireland, were it not that ſeveral {maller iſlands are under the allegiance 
of the crown of England, and having local privileges and. diſtinctions, 
could not he comprehended under a more general head, In treating of 

em therefore I ſhall deviate from my common method, but obſerve 
brevity as much as the ſubject will permit. To . 
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Tus is not the Mona mentioned by Tacitus, Some think that it 
1 takes its name from the Saxon word Mang (or among) becauſe 
hing in St. George's Channel, it is at an equal diſtance from the king- 
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Before this act took place, members, once choſen, fat in the houſe of commons ding | 
— that there were no new pafllaments; except upon the aeeeſſion of the prince to the 
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doms of England, Scotland, and Ireland; but Mona ſeems to hae bern 
2 generical name with the. ancients for any detached iſland.” Its length | 
from north to ſouth is about thirty miles, its breadth from eight to fifteen; | 
and the latitude of the middle of the iſland is fifty-four degrees, ſixteca 


minutes, north. It is ſaid, that on a clear day, the three Britannic 


kingdoms may he ſeen from this iſland. The air here is wholeſome, and 


the climate, only making allowance for the ſituation, pretty much the 
ſame as that-in the north of England, for which it does not differ much 


In other reſpects. The hilly parts are barren, and the champain fruitful . 


in wheat, barley, oats, rye, flax, hemp, roots, and pulſe. The ridge 


of mountains which as it were divides the iſland, both protects and 
ſertilizes the vallies, where there is good paſturage. The better fort of + 
inhabitants have good ſizeable horſes, and a ſmall kind, which is ſwiſt 
and hardy; nor are they troubled with any noxious animals. The coaft. 


aboynd with ſea-fowl ; and the puffins, which breed in rabbit-holes, are 


_ almoſt a lump of fat, and eſteemed very delicious. It is ſaid that this 
ifland abounds with iron, lead, and copper mines, though unwrought, a: 


are the quarries of marble, ſlate and ſtone. | . 
The Ille of Man contains ſeventeen pariſhes and four towns on the 
ſea coaſts. Caſtle-town is the metropolis of the iſland, and the ſeat of 
its government; Peele, which, of late years, begins to flouriſh; Doug- 
las, which has the beſt market and beſt trade in the iſland, as well a; 
the richeſt and moſt . town, on account of its excellent harbour, 
and its-fine mole extending into the ſea; Ramſey has likewiſe a conſidet- 
able commerce on account of its ſpacious bay, in which ſhips may ride 


ſafe from all winds excepting the north-eaſt. The reader, by throwing 


his eyes on the map, may ſee how conveniently this iſland is ſituated for 


being the ſtorehouſe of ſmugglers, which it was till within theſe few years, 


to the inexpreſſible prejudice of his majeſty's revenue ; and this neceſſarily 
leads me'to touch upon the hiſtory of the iſland, — © „ 

During the time of the Scandinavian rovers on the ſeas which I have 
before mentioned, this iſland was their rendezvous, and their chief force 
was here collected, from. whence they annoyed the Hebrides, Great- 
Britain, and Ireland. Fhe kings of Man are often mentioned in hiſtory; 
and though we have no regular account of their ſucceſſion, and know 
but a few of their names, yet they undoubtedly were for ſome ages maſters 


of thoſe ſeas. About the year 1263, Alexander II. king of Scotland, 


a ſpirited prince, having defeated the Danes, laid claim to the ſuperiority 
of Man, and obliged Owe, or John, its king, to acknowledge him as lord 


amount. It ſeems to havè continued, either tributary or in property 


of the kings of Scotland, till it was reduced by Edward I. and the kings 


of England, from that time, exerciſed the ſuperiority over the iſland; 
though we find it till poſſeſſed by the poſterity of its Daniſh princes, in 
thereign of Edward III. who diſpoſſeſſel the laſt queen of the 1ſland, and 


| beſtowed it on his favourite, Montague, earl of Saliſbury, His family 


being forfeited, Henry IV. beſtowed Man, and the patronage of the 
biſhopric, firſt upon the Northumberland family, and that being forfeited, 
upon Sir John Stanley, whoſe. poſterity, the earls of Derby, enjoyed it 
till, by failure of heirs male, it devolved upon the duke of Athol, who 
married the ſiſter of the late lord Derby. Reaſons of ſtate rendered it 
neceſſary for the crown of Great Britain to purchaſe the cuſtoms and the 
iſland from the Athol family, and the bargain was completed, by foes, 
2 . 1 
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being paid to the duke in 1765. The duke however retains his terrj- 
torial property in the iſland, though the form of its government is altered, 
and the king has now the ſame rights, powers, and prerogatives, as che : 
duke formerly enjoyed. The inhabitants, alſo, retain many of their 
ancient conſtitutions and cuſtoms. @_ e 
The eſtabliſhed religion in Man is that of the church of England. 
The king has now the nomination of the biſhop, who is called biſhop of 
Sodor and Man; and he enjoys all the ſpiritual rights and pre-eminences 
of other | biſhops, but does not ſit in the Britiſh houſe of peers, his ſee 
never haying been erected into an Engliſh barony. The eccleſiaſtical 
government is well kept up in this iſland, and the livings are comfortable. 
The language, which is called the Manks, and is ſpoken by the common 
eople, is radically Erſe, or Iriſh, but with a mixture of other languages. 
The New Teſtament and Common Prayer Book have been tranſlated into 
the Manks language. The natives, who are ſaid to amount to above 
20,000, are inoffenſive, charitable, and hoſpitable. - The better ſort 
live in ſtone houſes, and the poorer in thatched; and their ordina 
bread is made of oatmeal. The products for exportation conſiſt of wool, 
hides, and tallow ; which they exchange with foreign ſhipping for com- 
modities they may have occaſion for from other parts. Before the ſouth 
promontory of Man, is a little iſland called the Calf of Man: it is 
about three miles in circuit, and ſeparated from Man by a channel about 
two furlongs broad. | ; PT | 
This iſland affords ſome curioſities which may amuſe an antiquary. 
They conſiſt chiefly of Runic ſepulchral inſcriptions and monuments of 
ancient, braſs daggers, and other weapons of that metal, and partly of 
pure gold, which are ſometimes dug up, and feem to indicate the ſplen- 
dor of its ancient poſſeſſors. | 


I forbear to mention in this place the iſles of ANGLESEY and WIGHT, 
the firſt being annexed to Wales, and the other to Hampſhire. Alſo the 
SCILLY ISLES, or rather a cluſter of dangerous rocks, to the numberof 
140, lying about 3o miles from the Land's End in Cornwall, of which 
county they are reckoned a part. | „ 

In the Engliſh channel are four iſlands ſubje& to England; theſe are 
Jerſey, Guernſey, Alderney, and Sark ; which, though they lie much 
xearer to the coaſt of Normandy, chan to that of England, are within the 
dioceſe of Wincheſter, They lie in a cluſter in Mount - St. Michael's 
bay, between Cape la Hogue in Normandy, and Cape Frebelle in Bri- 
tanny. The computed diſtance between Jerſey and Sark is four leagues; 
between that and Guernſey, ſeven leagues ; and betwetn the fame and 
Alderney, nine leagues, „ . 


IERSEV was known to the Romans; and lies fartheſt within the bay 
in 49 degrees, 7 minutes north latityde, and in the ſecond degree 26 
minutes weſt longitude, 18 miles weſt of Normandy. The north ſide is 
inacceſſible through lofty eliffs, the ſouth is almoſt level with the water; the 
ugher land in its midland part is well planted, and abounds with orchards, 
om which is made an incredible quantity of excellent cyder. The val. 
les are fruitful and well cultivated, and contain plenty of cattle and ſheep.” 
The inhabitants geglect tillage too much, being intent upon the culture 
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of cyder, the improvement of commerce, and particulatly the manufye. 
pes of Rocking, The honey in is — th fine; and the 
fand is well füpplied with fiſh and wild-fowt almoſt of every kind, fome 
of both being peculiar to the iſland, and very delicious... 
The iſland is not above twelvg miles in length, hut the air is fo ſalu- 

' drious, thatin Camden's time, it was ſaid there was here no buſineſs for 
a phyfician. The inhabitants in number are about 20,000 and are di. 
vided into twelve pariſhes. The capital town is St. Helier, which con. 
tains about 400 houfes, and makes a handfome appearance. The pro- 
perty of this iffand belonged formerly to the Carterets, a Norman family, 
who have been always attached to the royal intereſt, and gave protection to 
Charles IF. both when king and prince of Wales, at a time when no 

art of the Britith dominions durſt recognize him. The language of the 
inhabitants is French, with which moſt of them intermingle Engliſh words. 
Knit ſtockings and caps form their ſtaple commodity, but they carry ona 
conſiderable trade in fiſh with Newfoundland, and difpoſe of their cargoes 
In the Mediterranean. The governor is appointed by the crown of Eng. 
land, but the civil adminiftratjon reſts with the baill aſſiſted by twelve 
Jurats. As this iſland is the principal remain of the duchy of Normandy 
depending on the Kinge of England, it preſerves the old feudal forms, 
and particularly the aſſembly of ſtates, which is as It were a miniature of 

the Britiſh parliament, as ſettled in the time of Edward I. 


GUERNSEY is thirteen miles and a half from ſouth-weſt to north ext, 
and twelve and a half where broadeſt, eaſt and weſt ; but has only ten 
artſhes, to which there are buteight miniſters, four of the pariſhes being 
united, and Alderney and Sark, which are appendages of Guernſey, 
| having one a-piece. Tho' this is a much finer iſtand than that of Jerſey, 
yet it is far leſs valuable, becauſe it is not ſo well cultivated, nor is it {6 
ulous. - It abounds in cyder ; and the inhabitants ſpeak French: but 
want of firing is the greateſt inconveniency that both iſlands labour under. 
The only harbour here is at St. Peter le Port, which is guarded by two 
forts, one called the Old-Caſtle, the other Caſtle-Cornet. Guernſey is 
likewiſe part of the ancient Norman patrimon 7). : 
ALDERNE is about eight miles in compaſs, and is by much the 
neareſt of all theſe iſſands to Normandy, from which it is ſeparated by a 
narrow ſtrait, called the Race of Alderney, which is a dangerous paſſage 
in ſtormy weather, when the two currents meet, otherwiſe it is ſafe, and 
has depth of water for the largeſt ſhips: This ifland is healthy, and the 
foil is remarkable for a fine breed of cows. - . ,  _— | 
 SARK is a ſmall iſland depending upon Guernſey; the inhabitants are 
long-lived, and enjoy from nature all the conveniencies of life. - The 
inhabitants of the three laſt mentioned iſlands are thought to be about 
20,000. The 5 of all the four iſlands is that of the church of 
England, though formerly the inhabitants were Calviniſts. OY 
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Nauk AND cia France cock its name pn the Francs, 2 
German nation, Who eonquered 2 Gauls, . the. ancient inhabirants. 
By its ſituation it is the moſt com & kingdom perhaps in the world, 
and well fitted for every purpoſe both of power and commerce; and 
face the beginning of the 15 th century, the inhabitants have fully 
due themſelves of their natural advantages. The air, particylarly. 

that of the interiof part of the kingdom, i is in general mild and Whole 

3. but ſome late anthers think. it is not near fo ſalubrious as is pre- 
teaded ; my it Ju be ac CR IN the en have been but wy 
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1 FRANCE, 


more clear and ſettled than in England. In the northern provinces, how- 
ever, the winters are more intenſely cold, and the inhabitants not ſo well 
ſupplied with firing, which in France is chiefly of wood. 2 
So1L' AND WATER.] France is happy in an excellent ſoil, which 
aces corn, wine, dil, and almoſt every luxury of life. Some of their 
Fruits have a higher flavour than thoſe of England; but neither their pa. 
turage or tillage are comparable to ours. The heats in many parts burn 
up the ground, ſo that it has no verdure, and the ſoil barely produces as 
much rye and cheſnuts, as. ſerve to ſubſiſt the poor inhabitants; but the 
chief misfortune attending the French ſoil is, that the inhabitants havin 
but a precarious ſecurity in their own property, do not apply themſelyes 
ſufficiently to cultivation and agriculture. Nature, however, has done 
wonders for them, and both animal and vegetable productions are found 
there in vaſt plenty. | | 


their precarious title to their lands, by inſtituting academies of agri- 
culture, and propoſing premiums for its improvement, as in England; 
but thoſe expedients, however ſucceſsful they may be in particular in- 
ſtances, can never become of national utility in any but a free country, 


muſt at the ſame time be admitted, that the French exceed perhaps the 
Engliſh themſelves in the Rowe of agriculture. No nation is better ſu 
plied than France is with wholeſome ſprings and water ; of which the 
inhabitants make excellent uſe, by the help of art and engines, for all 
the conveniencies of life. I ſhall afterwards ſpeak of their canals and 
mineral waters. 5 Eon 
MounTains.] The chief mountains in France, or its borders, are, 
The Alps, which divide France from Italv. The Pyrenees, which divide 
France from Spain. Vauge, which divides Lorrain from Burgundy and 
Alſace. Mount Jura, which divides Franche Compte, from Switzerland. 
The Cevennes, in the province of Languedoc; and Mount Dor, in the 
province of Auvergne. : 5 
Rivers AND LAKEs.] The principal rivers in France are the Loire, 
the Rhone, the Garonne, and the Seine. The Loire takes its. courſe 
north and north-weſt, being, with all its windings, from its ſource to the 


riſes in Switzerland, flows on ſouth-weſt to Lyons, and then returns on due 
ſouth till it falls into the Mediterranean, below Arles. The Garonneriſes 
in the Pyrenean mountains, takes its courſe, firſt, north-eaſt, and has 
a communication with the Mediterranean by means of a canal, the work 


viſiting Troyes, Paris and Rouen, in its way, and falls into the Engliſh 


the Rhone at Lyons; the Charente, which diſcharges itſelf into the Bay 
of Biſcay at Rochfort, The Rhine, which riſes in Swiſſerland, is the 


and the Sarte in its paſſage. The Somme, which runs yorth-weſt through 
which riſes in the Alps, and runs ſouth, dividing France from Italy, falls, 


into the Mediterranean weſt of Nice. The Adour runs from eaſt to 
weſt, through Gaſcoigne, and falls into the Bay of Biſcay by agent 


ſucceſsful in giving the inhabitants of Great Britain falſe repoſſeſſi ite i 
favour of their own country. It muſt be owned, that het wa 6. 


The Erench have of late endeavoured te ſupply the loſs arifing from 


where the huſbandman is ſure of enjoying the fruit of his labour. It 
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ſea at Nantes, computed to run about 500 miles. The Rhone, which 


of Louis XIV. The Seine, ſoon after its riſe, runs to the north-weſt, 


channel at Havre. To theſe we may add, the Soane, which falls into 


eaſtern boundary between France and Germany, and receives the Moſelle 


Picardy, and falls into the Engliſh channel below Abbeville. The Var, 


The vaſt advantage, both in commerce and conveniency, which ariſes 


to France from thoſe rivers, is wonderfully 38 by the artificial 


ivers and canals which form the chief glory of the reign of Lewis XIV. 
That of Languedoc was begun in the year 1666, and completed in 1680 : 
it was intended for a communication between the ocean and the Mediter- 
ranean, for the ſpeedier paſſage of the French fleet; but though it was 

carried on at an immenſe 'expence, for 100 miles, over hills and vallies, 
and even through a mountain in one place, it has not anſwered that per- 
| poſe. By. the canal of Calais, travellers eaſily paſs by water from thence 
to St. Omer, Graveline, Dunkirk, Yper, and other places. The canal 
of Orleans is another noble work, and runs a courſe of 18 leagues, to the 
immenſe-benefit of the public and the royal revenue. France abounds 
with other canals of the like kind, which render her inland navigation 
inexpreſſibly commodious and beneficial. 


Few lakes are found in this country. There is one at the top of a kill 


near Alegre, which the vulgar report to be bottomleſs. There is another 


at Ifſvire, in Auvergne; and one at La Belle, in which, if you throw a 


ſtone, it cauſes a noiſe like thunder. | 
MiNnERAL WATERS AND RE- } The waters of Bareges, which lie 
MARKABLE SPRINGS, ß; near the borders of Spain, under the 
Pyrenean mountains, have of late been preferred to all the others of 
France, for the recovery of health, The beſt judges think, however, 
that the cures performed by them, are more owing to their accidental 
ſucceſs with ſome great perſons, and the ſalubrity of the air and ſoil, 
than the virtues of the waters. The waters of Sultzbach in Alſace, cure 
the palſey, weak nerves; and the ſtone. At Bagueiis, not far from Ba- 
reges, are ſeveral wholeſome minerals and baths, to which ple reſort 
as to the Engliſh baths, at ſpring and autumn. Forges in Normandy is 
celebrated for its mineral waters, and thoſe of St. Amand cure the gravel 


and obſtructions. It would be endleſs to enumerate all the other real or 
pretended mineral wells in France, therefore I muſt omit them, as well 


as many remarkable ſprings; but there is one near Aigne in Auvergne, 
which boils violently,. and makes a noife like water thrown. on lima; 

it has little or no taſte, but has a poiſonous quality, and the birds that 
drink of it die inſtantlx. | ; | 

METALS AND MINERALS.] Languedoc is ſaid to contain veins of 
gold and filver. Alſace has mines of filver and copper, but they are too 
expenſive to be wrought. : Alabaſter, black marble, jaſper, and coal, are 
found in many parts of the kingdom. Britanny abounds in mines of iron, 
copper, tin, and lead. At Laverdau in Cominges, there is a mine of 
chalk, At Berry there is a mine of oker, which ſerves for melting of 
metals, and for dying, particularly the beſt drab-cloths; and in the pro- 
vince of Anjau are ſeveral quarries of fine white ſtone. Some exccllent 


turquoiſes (the only gem that France produces) are found in Ladguedoc ; 
and great care is taken to keep the mines of marble and free-itone open 


all over the kingdom. 10 „ 5 8 % : 0 : 15 ds 
VeceTaBLE AND ANIMAL PRO- } France abounds in excellent 


DUCTIONS BY SEA AND LAND. roots, which are more proper for - 


ſoups than thoſe of En land. As to all kinds of ſeaſoning and allads,, 
they are more rentifaf and in ſome places better than in . ; they 
being, next to their vines, the. chief object of their culture. 

of Guſtinois produces. great quantities of ſaſfron. The wines of. Cham- 
Pagac, Burgundy, Bourdeaux, Gaſcony, and other provinces of France, 
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e Jo well known, that they need only to be mentioned. It 18 ff. | 
to obſerve, that though ——— ſenbbly in their taſte — wan} 
Ties, yet all of them are excellent, particularly thoſt: uf Champagne, Rur. 
gundy, Bourdeaux, Pontadke, Hermitage, and Frontiniac; anf there.ye 
few conſtitutions, be they ever ſo valetudinary, to which ſome aner 
other of them 1s not adapted. Oak, elm, aſh, ani. other timber comma; 
in England, is found in France; but is is aid, that the internal partzof 
the kingdom begin to feel the want of. fuel. A great deal of ſalt i mad: 
nt Rhee, and about Rochfort on the coaſt of Saintoign. Languedoc hw. 
duces an herb called kali which When burnt makes excellent Pot albes 
The French formerly were famous for hortieulture, bart. they. are at pre. 
ſent far inferior to the Engliſf both in the management and. diſpaftim 
| 1 Prunes and capers — — whs 
Toulon. 5 A ee ee ee 
France contains few animals either wild: ori tame, that, are not m be 
found in England, excepting wolves. Their horſes, black :cattle, and 
ſheep, are far inferior to the/Engliſh; nor is the wool of their ſheep ſo 
fine. The hair and ſkin of the chamois, or- mountain goats, are more 
valuable than thoſe of England. We know of no difference between the 
marine productions of France and thaſe of England, but that the former 
S not ſo well ſerved, even on their ſea · coafls, with falt water fil. 
| PoPULATION, INHABITANTS, MANNERS,  'If we believe the Ab. 
Cusrous, 'AND - DIVERSIONS, $ : be:D*Efpilly. and other 
French writers, France contains 22, ooo, ooo of inhabitants; hut the cal. 
-eulation is certainly overſtrained by at leaſt 6, ooo, 000, and of the re- 
mainder near 200, ooo are eeccleſiaſties. I:thall-not diſpute the popi- 
loufneſs of France in former times, but it is certain that the number of 
. Her natives, and thoſe too the moſt uſeful to the public, have, during the 
_ laſt and preſent century, been greatly reduced, firſt, by the revocation of 
ehe edict of Nantes“, by Lewis XIV. and other religions perſecutions 5 
. _ Secondly, by her perpetual wars; thirdly by: her emigrants to her colo- 
nies. Some writers make perhaps their nümbers too Iow, hen they fx 
them at 135000, oo. It · is evident however that there is. a great defefiof 
population in their interior province. 
he French, in their perſons, are rather lower than their neighboun; 
but they are well proportioned and active, and more free than other nations 
in general from bodily deformities. The ladies are eelebrated more fir 
hel peighüy wit than perſonal beauty; the peaſantry in general ar 
remarkably ordinary, and are beſt deſcribed-by being contraſted vith 
women of the ſame ranks in England. The nobility. and gentry aceom. 
z pliſn themſelves in the academical exerciſes: of: dancing, fencing, and 
riding: in the oem of which they excel all their neighbours In ſtil 
and. gracefulneſs. They are fond of hunting; and the gentry have no 
: left off their heavy jack-boots, their huge war- ſaddle, and .monſtrow 
+ Curb=bridle,-in | that exerciſe, and. accammodate themſelves to the Eng- 
lih manner. The landlords are as jealous of their game as tliey are in 
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in the hear 1598, Henry IV. who was a Proteſtant, and juſtly ſtyled the Stent, 1e 
- * Gghtio be ey te the crown of France, paſſed the e which feu 
the Pròteſtants the free exerciſe of their religon; but this edict was revbked by Lewis XIV. 
._ *-which, wick the ſueereding perfecutions, drove that people to England. Holland and 3 
| = Proteftant-eountries, here they eſtabliſhed the blk manufafturss; tothe great r jule 
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FRANCE. 374. 
3ngland and equally niggardly of it to their inferiors. A few of the 
French princes of the blood, and nobility, are more magnificent in their 
laces and equi pages than any of the Engliſh ; but the other ranks of life 
Lre deſpicable, when com ared to the riches, elegance, and opulence, 

not only - the Engliſh nobulity and gentry in general, but to the mid- 
Wdling people. 8 | | V 
7 abs and manners of the French are well known, and have been 
the ſubject of many able pens. A national vanity is their predominant 
haracter, and they are perhaps the only LN ever heard of, Who have 
derived great utility from a national weakneſs. It ſupports them under 
misfortunes, and impels them to actions to which true courage inſpires 
other nations. This character, however, is conſpicuous only in the 
higher and middling ranks, where it produces excellent officers, for tha 
common ſoldiers of France have few or no ideas of heroiſm. Hence it 
hs been obſerved, with 3 of the French and Engliſh, that 
the French officers will lead, if their ſoldiers will follow, and the Eng- 
I ſoldiers will follow, if their officers will lead. This ſame principle 
of vanity is of admirable uſe to the government, becauſe the lower ranks | 
when they ſee their ſuperiors elated, as in the time of the laſt war with 
England, under the moſt diſgraceful loſſes, never think that they are un- 
fortunate ; thence proceeds the paſſive ſubmiſſion of the French under all 
their calamities.. © | | | 2 N . 

The French affect freedom and wit, but their converſation, is commonly 
confined to faſhionable dreſſes and diverſions. Their diverſions are much 


bor want of diſcernment becomes affected, often ridiculous, and always -** 715 I 
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le whole nation, and when the French are no longer formidable, they 

be no longer thought faithleſs. 8 , „ 

[t is doing the French no more than juſtice to acknowledge that they 

uye given a poliſh to the * manners and even virtues of other na- 
N „ B 1 ; : ws ITE ©] tions 


tions. They have long poſſeſſed the lead in taſte, faſhion, and dreſs; by 
it ſeems now to be in the wane, and they begin to think, that the Eng- 
liſh are not barbarians, This alteration of opinion has not however taken 
its riſe from their wits, their learned men, their courtiers, nor the middle 
ranks of life, The ſuperior orders of men in France are of a very different 
caſt from thoſe below them. They ſee with indignation the frivolouſneh 
of their court, and however complying they. may appear in public, wien 
retired, they keep themfelves ſacred from its follies. Independent by their 
rank and fortunes, they, think and act for themſelves. They are open to 
conviction, and examine things to the bottom. They ſaw,” during the 
late war the management of their armies, their finances and fleets, with 
filent indignation, and their reſearches. were favourable to the Engli, 
The concluſion of the late peace, and the viſits which they have ſince paid 
to England, have improved that good opinion, the courtiers themſelves 
have fallen in with it, and what ſome years ago would have been thought 
incredible, people of faſhion in France now ſtudy the Engliſh language, 
and imitate them in their cuſtoms, amuſements, dreſs, and buildings, 
They both imitate and admire our writers; the names of Milton, Pope, 
Addiſon, Hume, Robertſon, Richardſon, and many others of the 


* 


and preſent century, are ſacred among the French of any education; 4 
and to ſay the truth, the writings, of ſuch men have equally contributei, * 
with our military reputation, to raiſe the name of Great Britain, to that F 
degree, ip which it has been held of late by foreign nations, and to wy 
render our language more univerſal, and even a neceſſary ſtudy as * 
foreign nobility. But we cannot quit this article of the manners a 
cuſtoms of the French, without giving a more minute view. of ſome dil. wy 
_ tinguiſhing peculiaritiesobſervable among that whimſical people in private A 
life, and this from the remarks of an ingenious and well informed writ Wl Nein 
of the . | 3 5 alt 
The natural levity of the French, ſays he, is reinforced by the ma of c 
prepoſterous education, and the example of a giddy people, engaged i Sh 
the moſt frivolous purſuits. A Frenchman is by ſome prieſt or monk 3 
taught to read his mother tongue, and to ſay his l in a language be Wb 
does not underſtand. He learns to dance and fence by the maſters d th 
thoſe ſciences. He becomes a complete connoiſſeur in dreſſing hair, ad "FY 
in adorning his own perſon, under the hands and inſtructions of his bard BW Je 
and valet de chambre. If he learns to play on the flute or the fiddle, te tea 
is altogether irreſiſtible. But he piques himſelf en being poliſhed aba e 5 
the natives of any other country, by his converſation with the fair {ex 


In the courſe of this communication, with which he is indulged from bb 
tender years, he learns like a parrot, by rote, the whole circle of French 


15 | Dx: 
compliments, which are a ſet of phraſes, ridiculous even to a proved en 
and theſe he throws out indiſcriminately to all women without diſtinc- * 


tion, in the exerciſe of that kind of addrefs, which is here age 
by the name of gallantry. It is an exerciſe, by the repitition o Lav 
he becomes very pert,” very familiar, and very impertinent. A Frenct- 
man in conſequence of his mingling with the females from his ay 
not only becomes acquainted with all their cuſtoms and ee 

rows wonderfully alert in performing a thouſand little offices, wi! i 
overlooked by other men, whoſe time hath been ſpent in making 2 
valuable acquiſitions. He enters without ceremony, a lady's bed- _ 
ber, while the is in bed, reaches her whatever ſhe wants, airs her 1 
aud helps to put it on. He attends at her toilette, regulates the * 


, ts 
don of her patches, and adviſes where to lay on the paint. If he viſit 
her when ſhe is dreſſed, and perceives the leaft impropriety in her coeffurs 
he infiſts upon adjuſting it with his own hands. If he ſees a curl, or even 
a fingle hair amiſs, he produces his comb, his ſciſſars, and pomatum, 
and ſets it to rights with the dexterity of a profeſſed frizeur, He fquires 
her to every place ſhe viſits, either on buſineſs or pleaſure; and, by de- 
dicating his whole time to her, renders himſelf neceſfary to her occaſions, 
In ſhort, of all the coxcombs on the face of the earth, a French petit 
naitre is the moſt impertinent: and they are all petit maitres, from the 
marquis who glitters in lace and embroidery, to the gargon barbiere, 
(barber's boy) covered with meal, who ſtruts with his hair in a long queue, 
and his hat under his arm. „ . 
A Frenchman will ſooner part with his religion than his hair. Even the 
ſoldiers in France wear a long queue; and this ridiculous foppery has 
deſcended, as I ſaid before, to the loweſt claſs of people. The boy who 
cleans ſhoes at the corner of a ſtreet, has a tail of this kind hanging down 
to his rump; and the beggar who drives an aſs, wears his hair en gueue 
though perhaps he has neither ſhirt nor breeches. 1 
[ ſhall only mention one cuſtom more, which ſeems to carry human 
nfectation to the very fartheſt verge of folly and extravagance : that is, 
the manner in which the faces of the ladies are primed and painted. It is 
generally ſuppoſed that part of the fair ſex, in ſome other countries, make 
uſe of fard and vermillion for very different purpoſes, namely, to help a 
bad or faded complexion, to heighten the graces, or conceal the defects of 
nature, as well as the ravages of time. I ſhall not enquire whether it is 
juſt and honeſt to impoſe in this manner on mankind ; if it is not honeſt, 
it may be allowed to be artful and politic, and ſhews, at leaſt, a deſire of 
being agreeable. But to lay it on as the faſhion in France preſcribes to 
all the ladies of condition, who indeed cannot appear without this badge 
of diſtinction, is to diſguiſe themſelves in ſuch a manner as. to render 
them odious and deteſtable to every ſpectator who has the leaſt reliſh left 
for nature and propriety. As for the fard or white, with which their 
necks and ſhoulders are plaiſtered, it may be in ſome meaſure excuſable, ' 
a3 their ſkins are naturally brown, or {allow ; but the roug-, which is 
daubed on their faces, from the chin up to the eyes, without the leaſt art 
or dexterity, not only deſtroys all diſtin&ion of features, but renders the 
aſpect really frightful, or at leaſt conveys nothing but ideas of diſguſt and 
nerſion. Without this horrible maſk no married lady is admitted at 
court, or in any polite aſſembly, and it is a mark of diſtinction, which 
none of the lower claſſes dare aſſu nme. 35 
Diss.] The French dreſs of both ſexes is ſo well known that it is 
needleſs to expatiate upon it here; but, indeed, their dreſs in cities 
and towns is ſo variable, that it is next to impoſſible to deſcribe it. They 
certainly have more invention in that patticular than any of their neigh- 
urs, and their conſtantly changing their faſhions is of infinite ſervice 
to their manufactures. With regard to the Engliſh, they poſſeſs one 
capital ſuperiority ;. which is, that the cloaths of both ſexes, and their 
maments, are at leaſt one third cheaper. r. 
hen a ſtranger arrives in Paris he finds it neceſſary to ſend for the 
for, peruquier, hatter, ſhoemaker, and every other tradeſman con- 
rey in the ray arable of the human body. He muſt even change his 
uckles, and the form' of his ruffles; and, though at the riſk of. his life, 
ut lis cloaths to the mode of _ * For example, though the wea- 
1 8 2 ther 


Country, however, ſtill retain without any material deviation, the dl 
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ther ſhould be ever fo cold, he muſt wear his babir 417, dr I Thi 
without preſuming to put on a warm dreſs before the day which fiſting! 
has fixed for that purpoſes and neither old age nor infirmity will et 
a man for wearing *X hat upon his head, either at home or ahro:d, Nr. 
males are, if poſſible, ſtil] more ſubje&-to the caprices of faſhion, 6 
their ſacks and negligees muſt be altered and new trimmed. They nj 

have new caps, . new ſhoes, and their hair new cut. I 
muſt have their taffeties for the ſummer, their flowered ſilks for the ſrm 
and autumn, their ſatins and damaſks for winter. The men woo nl 
provide themſelves with a camblet ſuit trimmed with filver for {pri 
and autumn, with ſilk cloaths for ſummer, and cloth laced with gold, & 
velvet for winter; and he muſt wear his bag-wig 4 la pigeon. This u. 
ny of dreſs is abſolutely indiſpenſable for all thoſe who pretend wap 
rank abv6ve the mere vulgar ; all ranks, from the king downwards, 

powder; and even the rabble, according to their abilities, imitate their 
| ſuperiors im the fripperies of faſhion. The common people of tle 


faſhioned modes of dreſs, the large hat, and moſt enormous jack- boot 
with ſuitable ſpurs, and this contraſt is even perceivable a few miles fan 
Paris. In large cities, the clergy, lawyers, phyſicians, and merchant, 
generally "dreſs in black; and it has been obſerved, that the Fred 
nation, in their modes and dreſs, are in ſome meaſure governed by cot 
mercaal circumſtances. smn. Os 
RETICIOx. ] The religion of France is Roman Catholic, in whid 
their kings have been ſo conſtant, that they have obtained the title of Mi 
Chriſtian ;: and the pope, in his Bull, gives the king of France the tits 
ef Eldeſt Son of the Church. The Gallican church has more thanone 
attempted to ſhake off the yoke of the popes, and made a very great m 
22 in the attempt ca the reign of Lewis XIV. but it was defeat 
y the ſecret bigotry of that prince, who, while he was bullying Ut 
pope, was inwardly trembling under the power of the Jeſuits, a ſet tht 
is now exterminated from that kingdom. Tough the French clergy ut fri 
more exempt than ſome others from the papal authority, their church cu. 
fining the pope's power entirely to things relating to ſalvation, yet the) bk 
in general great enemies to any thing that looks like reformation in fel, 
gion ; and poſſeſſed as they are of immenſe E there mult be! 
thorough coalition in opinion between the king and his parliament 
before any eccleſiaſtical reformation can take place: a proſpect which feen 
at preſent very diſtant, — wy differences between the p  - 
and his Moſt Chriſtian majeſty. - In the ſouthern parts of 3 
clergy and magiſtrates are as intolerant as ever, and the perſecutions 0% 


. | Lp, 
| Proteſtants, or, as they are called, Hugonots, who on very eee, To 
thoſe provinces, ſtill continue. In ſhort, the common people of Fn fri le 


diſcover, no diſpoſition towards a reformation, in religion, which, if 4 
it takes place, muſt probably be effected by the ſpirit of the Finde 
I ſhall not enter into the antiquated diſputes between the V olini 
the Janſeniſts, nor the different ſets of Quieriſts and E 

evail among the Roman Cacholics themſelves, nor into the «gs 
prevail between the parliament and clergy about the bull of Un ge 

which advances the pope's power abovg that of the crown. 97 

religion in France is a ſtrong proof of the paſſive diſpoſition . 
tives, and the bigotry of their kings, who in complaiſance tot * 
have depopulated their kingdom, as I have already hinted, ot "cf 
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& Axchzisnorkics, BISHOPRICS, &.] In the whole kingdom there 
. Wire. 17 archbiſhops, 113 biſhops, 770 abbies for men, 317 abbies and 
* priories for women, beſides a great number of leſſer convent, and 250 
1 ommanderies of the order of Malta; but many of the abbies and nun- 
1 eries have been lately ſuppreſſed, and the revenues ſeized by the king. 
re qcccleſiaſtics of all ſorts are computed at near 200,000, and the reve, 
4 nues at about fix millions ſterling. The king nominates all archbiſfiops, 
© biſhops, abbots, and priors, and can tax the clergy without'z papal licence 
. or mandate; accordingly, not many years ſince, he demapde 'the 2oth 


penny of the clergy, and, to aſcertain that, required them to deliver in 
an inventory of their eftates and jncomes; to avoid which, they volunta- 


* 


Ne above the uſual iree gif, which they pay every five years. 
h The archbiſhop of Lyons is count and primate of France. The arch-/- 
ol biſhop of Sens, is primate of France and Germany. The archbiſhop of 
0 Paris, is duke and peer of the realm; and the archbiſhop of Rheims, is 


Juke and peer, and legate of the holy ſee. 12 4 

Lancuxce.] One of the wiſeſt meaſures of Lewis XIV. was his en- 
touragement of every propoſal that tended to the purity and perfection of 
the French language. He ſucceeded ſo far as to render it the moſt univer- 
fal of all the living tongues, a circumſtance that tended equally to his 
W vreatneſs and his glory, for his court and nation thereby became the 


- ſebool of the arts, ſciences, and politeneſs. The French r bt 

1 preſent, is chiefly compoſed of wards radically derived from the Latin, 

1 with many German derivatives, introduced by the Franks, It is at pre- 

Ng ſent on the decay, its corner ſtones, fixed under Lewis XIV. are asit were 

1 WY ooſened ; and in the preſent mode of wing and expreſſing themſelves, 
the modern French abandon that grammati 


render a language claſſical and permanent. / 5 
As to the properties of the language they are undoubtedly greatly in- 
ferior tothe Engliſh, but they are well adapted to ſubjects void of elevation 


00- Wed 8¹¹ 5 | b i levatio 
er paſtion, It is well accommodated to dalliance, compliments, and com- 
al Mon converſation. . N Fo TE np 

2 The Lord's prayer in French is as follows: Nötr- Pore qui dt aux citux, 


ton nom ſoit Jandtifie, Ton regne vienne. Ta wolonte foit fait en la terre 
comme au ciel. Donne nous aujourd* buy notre pain quotidien, Pardonne nous 
ws offences, comme nous pardonyons & ceux gui nous ont offencex. Er ne nous 


fuſſance, & la gloire aux fiecles der fiecles, Amen. 

LeARNIN G AND LEARNED MEN.] The French, like the other na- 
tons of Europe, were for many centuries immerſed in barbarity. The 
frſt learning they began to acquire, was not of that kind which improves 
the underſtanding, corrects the taſte, or regulates the affections. It confiſted 


nt | | 

WY” 2 fubtle and quibbling logic, which was more adapted to pervert than 
ch to improve the faculties. But the ſtudy of the Greek and Roman wnters, 
ich frſt aroſe in Italy, diffuſed itſelf among the French, and gave a 


new turn to their literary purſuits. This, together with the encouragement 


temely beneficial to French literature. During this reign, many learned 


j 
. 


«fl inhabitants, Tt, muſt at the ſame time be owned, that the Hugo. 
nots, while they ſubſiſted in a manner as'a ſeparate ſtate within France, 


fly made an offer of the annual ſum of twelve millions of livres, ove 1 0 


ſtandard, which alone can 


indui point en tentation, mais. nous dali ure du mal : car à toi eft le regne, In 


Waich the polite and learned Francis I. gave to all men of merit, was ex- 
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men appeared in France, whoſe labours are well known and highly efleem 1 


all over Europe. The two Stephens, in particular, are names which ere 
real ſcholar mentions with reſpect. It was not, however, till the Iich ces: 


tury, that the French began to write with elegance in their own uf | 
Ch their 


The Academie Fraxgri/e was formed for this purpoſe ; and thou 
labours, conſidered as a body, were not ſo ſucceſsful as might have bem 
expected, ſome particular academicians have done great ſervice to letter, 


In fact literary 3 are ſeldom very ſucceſsful, Of this we hae 


a remarkable example in the preſent caſe, The Acedemy publiſtel: 
dictionary for improving the French language: it was univerſally deſpiſe, 


Furetieres, a ſingle academician, publiſhes another; it meets with une. 


verſal approbation, 


Lewis XIV. was the Auguſtus of France, The protection he gavety 


. 


letters, and the penſions he beſtowed on learned men, both at home and 
abroad, which, by calculation, did not amount to above 1 2,000] per 


annum, Have gained him more glory than all the military enterpriſs, 


upon which he expended ſo many millions. The learned men who ap. 


peared in France during this reign, are too numerous to be mentioned, 


Their tragic poets Racine and Corneille, the firſt diſtinguiſhed for ten- 
derneſs, the ſecond for majeſty, and both for the ſtrength and juſtnekof 
their painting, the elegance of their taſte, and their {ri& adherence ty 
the rules of the drama, are, next to the Greek tragedians, the moſt per. 
fe& maſters in this ſpecies of Writing. Moliere would have exhauftedthe 
ſubjects of comedy, were they not every where inexhauſtible, and part. 
cularly in France, In works of ſatire, and of criticiſm, Boileau, though 
a cloſe imitator of the ancients, is not deficient in genius. But France 
has not as yet produced an epic poem that can be mentioned with Milton's; 


nor a e of the ſame extenſive afT univerſal kind with vg > Oo 
ime 


_ equally fitted for the gay and the ſerious, the humorous and the ſu 
In the eloquence of the pulpit and of the bar, the French are greatly ou 
ſuperiors: Boſſuet, Bourdaloue, Flechier, and Maſſillon, have carried 
ulpit eloquence to a degree of perfection, which we may approach to, 
bar never can ſurpaſs. The genius, however, of their religion aud 
government is extremely unfavourable to all improvements in the mof 
uſeful branches of philoſophy. All the eſtabliſhments of Lewis XIV, 
for the advancement of ſcience, were not able to counterbalance the in- 
fluence of the clergy, whoſe intereſt it is to keep mankind ignorant in 
matters of religion and morality ; and the influence of the court and 


miniſtry, who have an equal intereſt in concealing the natural rights of 


mankind, and every ſound principle of government. The French har 
not therefore ſo many good writers on moral, religious, or political ſub- 


jets, as have appeared in Great Britain. But France has produced ſom, 
reat men wha do honour to humanity, whoſe career no obſtacle coul 


op, whoſe freedom no government howeyer deſpotic, no religion hon. 
ever ſupeſtitious, could curb or reſtrain. Who is ignorant of Paſchal, u 
the archbiſhop of Cambray ? few men have done more ſervice to religion 
either by their writings or their lives. As for Monteſquieu, he 8a 
honour to human nature: he is the legiſlator of nations; his works ar 
read in every country and language, _ wherever they go, they enlighten 
and invigorate the human mind. . | | 
In the Belles Lettres and miſcellaneous way, no nation ever produce 

more agreeable writers; among whom we may place D*Argens and Vol. 


taire as the moſt conſiderable. 
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Before the immortal Newton appeared in England, Deſcartes was Pe 


greateſt philoſopher in modern times. He was the firſt who applied 


algebra to the ſolution of geometrical problems, which naturally paved. 


the way to the analytical diſcoveries of Newton. Many of the preſent 
ave are excellent mathematicians ; particularly D*Alembert, who, with 
all the preciſion of a geometer, has united the talents of a fine writer, 


Since the beginning of the preſent century, the French have vied 


with the Engliſh in natural philoſophy. Buffon would deſerve to be 
reckoned among men of ſcience, were. he not ſtil] more remarkaole for 
his eloquence than for his philoſophy. He is to be regarped as a philoſo- 


phical painter of nature; and under this view, his Natural Hiſtory is 


the firſt work of its kind. | - 


Their painters, Pouſſin, Le Brun, and above all Le Sueur, did honour 


to the age of Lewis XIV. They have none at preſent to compare with 
them in the more noble kinds of painting; but Mr. Greuſe, for portraits 
and converſation pieces, never perhaps was excelled. 

Sculpture is in general better underſtood in France than in England, or 
in any other nation. Their treatiſes on ſhip- building and engineering 
ſand unrivalled ; but in the practice of both they are outdone by the 
Engliſh, No genius has hitherto equalled Vauban in the theory or prac- 
tice of fortification. The French were long our ſuperiors in architecture, 
thought we now bid fair for ſurpaſſing them in this art. | 

We ſhall cenclude this head with obſerving, that the French have now 
Eniſhed the Cyclopedie, or general dictonary of arts and ſciences which 
was drawn up by the moſt able maſters in each branch of literature, in 
28 volumes in folio, (fix of which are coper- plates) under the direction of 
Meſſieurs D'Alembert and Diderot, and is the moſt complete collection of 
human knowledge we are acquainted with. 6 

UVV EISITIES AND PUBLIC COLLEGES.] Theſe literary inſtitutions 
have received an irreparable loſs by the expulſion of the Jeſuits, who made 
the languages, arts, and ſciences, their particular ſtudy, and taught them 
all over France. It is not within my plan to deſcribe the different governy 
ments and conſtitutions of every univerſity or public college in France; 
but they are in number 26, as follow; Aix, Angers, Arles, Avignon, 
Beſangon, Bourdeaux, Bourges, Caen, Dol, Douay, Fleche, Montauban, 
Montpellier, Nantes, Orange, Orleans, Paris, Perpignan, Poitiers, 


Point Mouſon, Richlieu, Rheims, Soiſſons, Straſbourg, Thoulouſe, and 


Valence. | 

ACADEMIES] There are eight academies in Paris, namely, three lite- 
tary ones ; that called the French Academy, that of Inſcriptions, and that 
of the Sciences; one of painting and ſculpture, one of architecture, 
and three for riding the great horſe and other military excerciſes. 

ANTIQUITIES AND CURIOSITIES Few countries, if we except 

NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL, nah, can boaſt of more valuable 

temains of antiquity than France. Some of the French antiquities belon 
to the time of the Celts, and conſequently, compared to them, thoſe 
of Rome are modern. Father Mabillon has given us a moſt curious 


> 


account of the ſepulchres of their kings, which have been diſcovered ſo far 


back as Pharamond ; and ſome of them when broke open were found to 
contain ornaments and jewels of value. At Rheims, and other parts of 
wee on account of the victory obtained over the Cimbri and Teutones 
by Cains Marius and Lactantius Catulus. After Gaul was reduced to a 
Bb 4 Ss Romap 


* 


France, are to be ſeen :riumphal arches ; but the moſt entire is at Orange, 


5 * ! e f « 


CCC 
Roman province, the Romans took vaſt delighe in adorning it with 


| Mao. 
nificent edifices, both civil and ſacred, ſome of which are more en, 


than any to be met with in Italy itſelf. The ruins of an amphitheatre ze 
to be found at Chalons, and likewiſe at Vienne. Niſmes, however, er. 
hibits the moſt valuable remains of ancient architecture of any place in 
France. The famous Pont du Garde was raiſed in the Au uſtan age by 
the Roman colony of Niſmes, to convey a ſtream of water between tw 
mountains, for the uſe of that city, and is as freſh to this day as Weg. 
minſter-bridge: it conſiſts of three bridges, or tites of arches one abo 
another; the hight is 174 feet, and the length extends to 723. The no. 
derns are indebted for this, and many other ſtupendous aqueducts, tothe 
ignorance of the ancients that all ftreams will riſe as high as their head, 
Many other ruins of antiquity are found at Niſmes, but the chief is the 
temple of Diana, whoſe veſliges are ſtill remaining. The amphitheatre 
called Les Arenes, which is thought to be the fineſt and moſt intire of the 
kind of any in Europe; above all the houſe erected by the emperr 
Adrian, called the Maiſon Carrie. The architecture and ſculpture of thi 
building is ſo exquiſitely beautiful, that it enchants even the moſt ignorant, 
and it is ſtill entire, being very little affected either by the ravages of 
time, or the havoc of war. At Paris may be ſeen the remains of the 
palace of Thermz ; which was built by the emperor Julian, ſurname 
the Apoſtate, about the year 356, after the ſame model as the baths of 
Diocleſian. The remains of this ancient edifice are many arches, and 
within them a large ſaloon. It is fabricated of a kind of maſtic, the 
compoſition of which is not now known, intermixed with ſmall ſquare 
pieces of free ſtone and bricks. 5 a e 
At Arles in Provence is to be ſeen an obeliſk of oriental gran' te, wlich 
is 52 feet high, and ſeven feet diameter at the baſe, and all of one ftone, 
Roman temples are frequent in France. At Lyons are the remains of that 
built by the fixty nations in Gaul, in honour of Auguſtus and the No- 
mans. The moſt particular are in Burgundy and — and other 
laces beſides the neighbourhood of Niſmes, contain magnificent ruins of 
aqueducts. The paſſage cut through the middle of a lock near Briangon 
in Dauphiny, is thought to bea Roman work, if not of greater antiquity, 
The round buckler of maſſy filver, taken out of the Rhone in 15 
being 20 inches in diameter, and weighing 21 pounds, containing the 
| ſtory of Scipio's continence, is thought to be coeval with that great 
eneral. Near Poitiers is a ſtone of a prodigious fize, ſupported by four 
Pillars; but the cauſe of its erection is not known. It would be endleſs 
to recount the different monuments of antiquity to be found in France, 
particularly in the cabinets of the curious. 5 


I have already mentioned ſeveral remarkable ſprings and mountains, 
which may be conſidered as natural curioſities. Some of the modern works 


of art, particularly the canals, have been already mentioned, and fone 


ſubterraneous paſſage and holes, eſpecially at St, Aubin in Britanny and 


Niont in Dauphiny, are really ſtupendous. 5 
CIr HES AND FOWNS.] Theſe are namerous in France, of which we 
ſhall mention only Paris, Lifle, and their principal ſea- prots, Breſt and 
Toulon. | : N ET - 
Lifle, in French Flanders, is thought to be the moſt regular and frrongek 
fortification in Europe, and was the maſter piece of the famous Vauban, 
It is generally garriſoned with above 10,000 regulars ;.and for its magnif⸗ 
cence and elegance, it is called little Paris, Its manufaGures of - 
5 | CMV 
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cambric, and camlets, are very conſiderable; and its inhabitants amount 
to about 100,000. Every reader is acquainted with the hiſtory of Dun- 
kirk, which the French have been —_—_ to demoliſh, but is ſtill a thorn 
in the ſide of the-Engliſh, by being a harbour for their ſmugglers. The 


' reſt of French Flanders, and its Netherlands, abound with fortified | 


Fog which carry on very gainful manufactures. 


Moving ſouthward we come to the Iſle of France, the capital of which, 
and the whole kingdom, is Paris. This city has been ſo often deſcribed, 
chat it may appear ſuperfluous to mention it more | ng , were it not 
that the vanity of the French has given it a preference, which it by no 
means deſerves, to all the capitals in the world, in every reſpect, not ex- 
cepting even population. Many of the Engliſh have been impoſed upon 
in this reſpect; and I have already hinted at the reaſons, particularly the 
computing from the births and burials within the bills of mortality, which 
exclude the moſt populous pariſhes about London. Another miſtake lies 
in computing from births and marriages, The number of diſſenters of 
all kinds in and about London, who do not regiſter the births of their 
children, is amazing; and many of the poorer ſort cannot afford the ex- 
pence of ſuch regiſtration, Another: peculiarity exiſting in London is, 
that moſt of the Londoners, who can afford the expence, when they 


— 


find themſelves conſumptive, or otherwiſe indiſpoſed, retire into the coun- 


try, where they are buried, and thereby excluded from the bills of mor- 
tality. The population of Paris, therefore, where the regiſters are more 
exact and acceſſible to the poor, and where the religion and police are 
more uniform and ftri&, is far more eaſily aſcertained than that of Lon- 
don ; and by the beſt accounts, it does not exceed 7 or 800,000, which 
is far ſhort of the inhabitants of London, and the contiguous pariſhes. 
Paris is divided into three parts; the city, the univerſity, and that 


which was formerly called the town. The city is old Paris; the uni- 


verſity and the town are the new. Paris contains more works of public 
munificence than utility. Its palaces are more ſhewy, and ſome of its 
ſtreets, ſquares, hotels, hoſpitals, and churches, more ſuperbly decorated 
with a profuſion of paintings, tapeſtry, images, and ſtatues; but Paris; 
notwithſtanding its boaſted police, is greatly inferior to London in many 
of the conveniences of life, and the ſolid enjoyments of ſociety. Without 
entering into more minute diſquiſitions, Paris, it muſt be owned, is the 
paradiſe of ſplendor and diſſipation. The tapeſtry of the Gobelines “ is 
unequalled for beauty and richneſs. The Louvre is a building that does 
honour to architecture itſelf; and the inſtitution of the F — academy 

far exceeds any thing of the kind in England or elſevhere. The Tuille- 
ries, the palace of Orleans, or, as it is called, Luxembourgh, where a 
valuable collection of paintings are ſnewn, the Royal palace, the King's 


Library, the Guild-Hall, and the 3 for invalids, are ſuperb to the 


higheſt degree. The city of Paris is {aid to be fifteen miles in circum- 
ference, The hotels of the French nobleſle at Paris, take up a great deal 
of room, with their. court-yards and gardens ; and ſo do their convents 
and churches, The ſtreets are very narrow, and the houſes yery high, 
many of them ſeven ſtories. The houſes are built of ſtone, and are gene- 
rally mean, even to wretchedneſs, owing partly to their containing a dif- 
ferent family on every floor, The river Seine, which runs through the 


* One Goblet a noted cr a- Rheims was the firſt who ſettled ini this place, in the 
ein of Francis I. and the hoy has retaiue his n-me ever ſince; and here the great 
Colbe t, avout chic 3c 2667, <llabliibed that valuable x.anutuQory, h 
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centre of the city, is not half ſo large as the Thames at London: it is toe 
far diſtant from the ſea for the purpoſes of navigation, and is not furniſhed 
as the Thames, with veſſels or boats of any ſort: over it are many ſtone 
and wooden bridges, which have nothing to recommend them. Thee ſtreetz 
of Paris are generally crowded, 1 with coaches, which gives that 
capital the appearance of wealth and grandeur; though, in reality, there 
is more ſhow than ſubſtance. The glittering carriages that dazzle the eyes 
of ſtrangers, are moſtly common hacks, hired by the day or week to the 
numerous foreigners who viſit that city; and in truth, the greateſt part of 
the trade of Paris ariſes from the conſtant ſucceſſion of ſtrangers that arrive 
daily from every nation and quarter of the globe. This aſcendeney over 
other nations, is undoubtedly owing to the reputation of their language, 


- 


their public buildings, the Gobelines, or manufacture of tapeſtry, their 


| tbraries, and collections of paintings, that are open to the public: the 


cheapneſs of proviſions, excellency of the French wines, and above all, 
the purity df the air and climate in France. With all theſe advantages, 
however, Paris, in general, will not bear a compariſon with London in 
the more eſſential circumſtances of a thriving foreign and domeſtic trade, 
the cleanneſs of their ſtreets, elegance of their houſes, eſpecially within; 
the plenty of water, and that of a better quality than the Seine, which is 
ſaid to diſagree with ſtrangers, as do likewiſe their ſmail wines. In the 
houſes of Paris, moſt of their floors are of brick, and have no other kind 
of cleaning than that of being ſprinkled with water, and ſwept once a 
day. Theſe brick floors, the ſtone ſtairs, the want of wainſcotting in the 
rooms, and the thick party walls of ſtcne, are, however, good preſerva- 
tives againſt fire, which ſeldom does any damage in this city, Inſtead of 
wainſcotting, the walls are covered with tapeſtry or damaſk. The beds 


in general are very good, and well ornamented, with teſter and curtains; 
but bugs are here a moſt intolerable nuiſance, which frequently oblige - 


ſtrangers to ſleep on the floor during the exceſſive heat in the ſummer, 
Their ſhops are but poorly ſtored with goods; nor has their government 
made the proviſions that are ever in its power fer the comfort of the inferict 
ranks; its whole attention 228 to be directed to the conveniency and 
ſplendor of the great. The ſhop 

tering people, ſeldom make their appearance before dinner in any other 
- than a morning dreſs, of velvet cap, ſilk night-gown, and Morocco ſlip- 

pers; but when they intend a viſit ar going abroad, all the punctilios of 
a courtier are attended to, and hardly the reſemblance of a man remains. 
There is a remarkable contraſt between this claſs of people and thoſe of 
the ſame rank in London. In Paris, the women. pack up parcels, enter 
the orders, and do moſt of the drudgery buſineſs of the ſhop, while the 


huſband loiters about, talks of the great, of faſhoins and diverſions, the | 
the ſplendor of the grand monarque. 


' Invincible force of their armies, an 
The Pariſians, however, as well as the natives of France in general, are 
remarkably temperate in their living, and to be intoxicated with liquor 
is conſidered as infamous. Bread, and all manner of butchers meat and 
poultry, are extremely good in Paris; the beef is excellent; the wine 
they generally drink, is a very thin kind of Burgundy. 'The common 
eople, in the ſummer ſeaſon, live chiefly on bread, butter, grapes, an 
all wine. The Pariſians ſcarcely know the uſe of tea, but they have 
coffee in plenty. The police of Paris is ſo well attended to, that quar- 
rels, accidents, or felonies, ſeldom happen; and ſtrangers from 3 
quarters of the globe, let their appearance be ever ſo uncommon, wh 


eepers and tradeſmen, an indolent loi. 
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with the moſt polite treatment. The ſtreets are patrolled at night by 


horſe and foot, ſo judiciouſly ſtationed, that no offender can eſcape. their 
vigilance. They likewiſe viſit the publicans preciſely at the hour of 
twelve at night, to ſee that the company are gone; for in Paris no liquor 
can be had after that time. The public roads in France are under the 
ſame excellent regulation, which with the torture of the rack, prevents. 
robberies in that kingdom: but, for the ſame reaſons, when robberies, 
do happen, they are always attended with the death of the. unfortunate 
traveller; and indeed this is the general practice in every country in Eu- 
rope, England, Scotland, and Ireland excepted. „ 
The environs of Paris are very pleaſant, and contain a number of fine 
ſeats, ſmall towns, and villages; ſome of chem being ſcattered on the 
edges of lofty mountains riſing from the Seine, are remarkably delightful. 
The palace of Verſailles, which ſtands about 12 miles from Paris, tho? 
magnificent and expenſive beyond conception, and adorned with all that 
art can furniſh, is properly a collection of buildings, each of exquiſite 
architecture, but not forming a whole, agreeable to the grand and ſublime 
of that art. The gardens, however, and water-works (which are ſupplied 
by means of prodigious engines acroſs the Seine at Marli, about three 
miles diſtance) are aſtoniſhing proofs of the fertile genius of man, and 
highly worthy of a ſtranger's attention. Trianon, Marli, St. Germain 
en Laye, Meudon, and other royal palaces, are laid out with taſte and . 
judgment; each has its peculiar beauties for the entertainment and amuſe» 
ment of a luxurious court; but ſome of them are in a ſhameful condition, 
both as to repairs and cleanlineſs. . 
Breſt is a ſmall, but very ſtrong town upon the Engliſh channel, with _ 
a moſt 2 and fine fortified road and harbour, the beſt and ſafeſt in 
all the kingdom; yet its entrance is difficult, by reaſon of many rocks 
lying under water. At Breſt is a court of admiralty, an academy for ſea- 
affairs, docks and magazines for all kinds of naval ſtores, . rope- yards, 
ſtore-houſes, &c. inſomuch that it may now be termed the capital recep- _ 
tacle on the ocean for the royal navy of France, and is admirably well 
adapted for that end. | | ENT a. 
Lewis XIV. rendered Toulon, from a pitiful village, a ſea-port of great 
importance. He fortified both the town and harbour, for the reception 
and protection of the navy royal. Its old and its new harbour lie conti- 
guous ; and by means of a canal, ſhips paſs from the one to the. other, 
both of them having an outlet into the ſpacious outer harbour. Its 
arſenal, eſtabliſhed alſo by that king, has a particular ſtorehouſe for each 
ſup of war, its guns, cordage, &c. being ſeparately laid = > Here are 
ſpacious workſhops for blackſmiths, joiners, 2 lockſmiths, car- 
vers, &c. Its rope- walk of ſtone is 320 toiſes in length, with three arched 
walks, Its general magazine ſupplies, whatever may be wanting in the 
particular ſtorehouſes, and contains an immenſe quantity of all kinds of 
ſtores diſpoſed in the greateſt order. LS | 
COMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES.] Next to Henry IV. juſtly ſtiled 
the Great, the famous Colbert, a Scotſman, miniſter to Lewis XIV. may 
be called the father of the French commerce and manufactures. Under 
him there was a great appearance that France would make as illuſtrious a 
figure as a trading, as ſhe then did as a warlike, people; but the truth is, 
the French do not naturally poſſeſs that undaunted perſeyerance that is 
neceſſary for commerce and colonization, though no people, in theory, 
huderſtand them better, It is to be conſidered at the ſame time, that 
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3 FRANCE. 
France by her ſituation, by the turn of her. inhabitants for certain many- 
factures, and the happineſs of her ſoil, muſt be always poſſeſſed of 2 : 
eat inland and neighbouring trade, which enriches her, and makes der 
e moſt reſpectable power upon the continent of Europe. I have already 
enumerated her natural commodities, to which may be added her manyfac. 
tures of ſalt- petre, ſilk, embroidery, filver ſtuffs, tapeſtry, cambrics, lawns. 
fine laces, fine ſerges and ſtuffs, velvets, brocades, paper, brandy, which 1 
diſtilled from wine, a prodigious variety of toys, and other articles; 
many of which are ſmuggled into Great-Britain, for which they are paid in 
ready money, to the great detriment of this country and its manufaRtures, 
The ſilk manufaQturewas introduced into France ſo late as the reign of 
Henry IV. and in the age of his grandſon, Lewis XIV. the city of Tour 
alone employed 8000 looms, and 800 mills. The city of Lyons then 
employed 18,000 looms; but after the impolitic revocation of the edict of 
Nantes, the, expulſion of the Proteſtants, and the ruinous wars maintained 
by France, they decreaſed to 4000, and their ſilk manufacture is now 
rivalled by that of England, where the French Proteſtants took refuge, 
and were happily encouraged. On the other hand, the French woollen 
cloths and ftuffs, more eſpecially at Abbeville, are ſaid to be now little 
inferior to thoſe of England and Holland, aſſiſted by the clandeſtine im- 
portation of Engliſh and Iriſh wool, and workmen from this country. 
'have already mentioned the infinite advantage. ariſing to her inland 
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 Eommerce by her rivers and navigable canals. 
As to her foreign trade, it may be ſaid to extend all over the globe. lt 
is a doubtful point, whether the crown of France was a loſer by its ceſſon 
of Canada and part of Louiſiana at the late peace. But the moſt valuable 
part of Hiſpaniola in the Weſt Indies, which ſhe poſſeſſes by the partiali 
and indolence of Spain, is a moſt improveable acquiſition, and the m 
valuable of all her foreign colonies. In the Weſt Indies ſhe likewiſe poſ- 
ſedſſes the important ſugar iſlands of Martinico and Guadaloupe, St. Lucia, 
St. Bartholomew, Deſedea, and Marigalante. Her poſſeſſions in North 
America fince the late war, are only a ſmall tract upon the Miſſiſippi. 
The French have fill poſſeſſions in the Eaſt Indies, of which Pon- 
dicherry and Mauritius are the principal; and had their genius been more 
turned for commerce than war, they might have engroſſed more territory 
and revenues than are now in poſſeſſion of the Engliſh ; but they oyerr:- 
ted both their own power and their courage, and their Eaſt India company 
| ſeems now to be at its laſt gaſp. We cannot anſwer for the conſequences, 
if that trade ſhould be thrown open. They may be more fatal to England 
than beneficial to France. At preſent (ſays Mr. Anderſon), ** her land 
trade to Switzerland and Italy is by the way of Lyons—To Germany 
through Metz and Straſburgh—To the Netherlands, through Liſle—To | 
Spain (a moſt profitable one), through Bayonne and Perpignan. As for 
her naval commerce, her ports in the channel, and on the Weſtern Ocean, | 
are frequented by all the trading nations in Europe, to France's ver 
reat advantage, more eſpecially reſpecting what is carried on with Eng- 
End. Holland, and Italy. The trade from her Mediterranean ports (moe 
particularly from Marſeilles) with Turkey and Africa, has long been ve) 
conſiderable. The negro trade from Guinea ſupplies her ſugar colonies, 
beſides the gold, ivory, and drugs got from thence. _ 8 
In the year 1739, France may be ſaid to have been in the zenith oſ her 
commerce. Favoured by Spain, and dreaded by all the reſt of Europe, 
ber fleets covered the ocean, but ſhe truſted too much to her ow?! ſeif- 
* | | 3 importance, 
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mportance. Cardinal de Fleury, who then directed heraffalys, took no 
care to protect her trade by proper naval armaments ; ſo thakthe greater 


it was, it became the more valuable prey to the Engliſh wheff var broke 
out. It is, however, the happineſs. of France that her wound are Hon RR 


One great diſadvantage to the commerce of France is, that che pry- 


f-fion of a merchant it not ſo honourable as in England, and ſome ther 
countries, ſo that the French nobility think it below them, which is ths. 
reaſon that the church, the law, and the army are ſo full of that order, A 

reat number of the cities of France have the privilege of coinage; and 
each of them a particular mark to diſtinguuh their reſpective pieces, ry 


which, however, muſt be very onpberrating, eſpecially to ſtrangers. 
PuBLICK TRADING COMPANIES. ] ſtit 
ing companies to Canada or New France, and the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, 
formerly coſt the French crown immenſe ſums, but we know none of the 
now ſubſiſting, tho'ꝰ no doubt their Weſt India trade, which is ſtill very 
conſiderable, eſpecially in ſugar, is under proper regulations, preſcribed 
by their councils of commerce. | 3 
ConsTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT.] The conſtitution of France, 
in feudal times, was very favourable to monarchy, but the oppreſ- 
fions of the great landholders by degrees grew ſo irkſome to the ſub- 
jets, that they preferred the monarchical to the ariſtocratical government. 
Ariſtocracy however ſtill ſubſiſted in ſome degree to the beginning of 
the laſt century, chiefly through the neceſſity Which the Hugonats cr 
proteſtants were under to have princes of the blood, and men of great 
quality for their leaders: but cardinal Richlieu, miniſter to Lewis XIII. 


This ridiculous ſituation between power and privilege ſhews the in- 
frmity of the French conſtitution, as the king dares not puniſh, and his 
parliament will not obey; but it diſcovers at the ſame time, that the nation 
in general thinks the parliament its natural guardian againſt the court. 

The kingdom of France is divided into thirty governments, over eaeh 
of which is appointed a king's lieutenant- general, a N eee | 


pretty much reſembles the lord lieutenants in England, ut theirexecutive 


powers are far more extenſive: Diſtributive juitice in France is admini- 


ſiered by parliaments, chamber of accounts, courts. of aid, preſidial 


courts, generalities, elections, and other courts, The parliament were 
in number fifteen, thoſe of Paris, Toulouſe, Rouen, Grenoble, Bour- 
deux, Dijon, Aix, Remes, Pau, Mets, Beſangon, Douay, Perpignan, 


4 Colmar, 


e inſtitutions of publick trad- 
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Colmar, and Arras. Several of theſe parliaments however are now 
united into one. The parliament of Paris is the chief, and takes the lead 
in all national buſineſs. It is divided into ten chambers. The grand 

chamber is appropriated chiefly for the trial of peers. The. Tournells 
Civile judges in all matters of property above the value of 1000 liver, 

The Tournelle Criminelle receives and decides appeals from inferior court 
in criminal caſes. Beſides theſe three capital chambers, there are five of 
requeſts for receiving the depoſitions of witneſſes, and determining cauſes, 

etty much in the fame manner as our bills and anfwers in chancery and 
e exehequerꝰ „„ ee 
After the reader has been informed of the excellency of the climate, 
and fertility of the ſoil in France, her numerous manufactures, and ex- 
tenſive commerce ; her great cities, numerous towns, ſea ports, rivers 
and canals; the cheapneſs of proviſions, wines, and liquors; the formi- 
dable armies and fleets ſhe has ſent forth to the terror of Europe; and 
the natural character of her inhabitants, their ſprigthlineſs and gaiety, 
he will undoubtedly conclude, that France is the moſt powerful nation, 
and her people the moſt opulent and happy in Europe. The reverſe, 
however, appears to be the ſtate of thatnation at preſent. 


True it is, that in a country fo extenſive and fruitful, her government 
finds immenſe reſources in men and money; but, as if the French 
councils were directed by an evil genius, theſe reſources, great as they : 
are, by a wrong application have proved ruinous to the great body of the a 
people. The moſt obvious cauſes of this national poverty ſeem to hare _ 
ariſen from the ambition and vanity of their kings and leading men, a 
which lead them into ſchemes of univerſal dominion, and the aggrandize- N 
ment of their name. Their wars, which they ſometimes carried on N 
againſt one half of Europe, and in which they were generally unfortu- 8 
nate, led them into difficulties to which the ordinary revenues were inade- 0 
quate; and hence proceeded the arbitrary demands upon the ſubject, under A 
various pretences, in the names of loans, free gifts, &c. When theſe fail- N 
ed, other methods more deſpotic and unwarrantable, ſuch as raiſing and > 
reducing the value of money as it ſuited their own purpoſes, national 4 
bankruptcies, and many grievous oppreſſions, were adopted, which gave = 
the debe blow to public credit, ſhook the foundations of trade, com- N 
merce, and agriculture, the fruits of which no man could call his own. m. 
It appears too plain, from their late conqueſt of Corſica, as well as the * 
general drift of their politics, that theſe national evils have not taught WW iim 
® On the 22d of February 1771. after a long but ineffectual ſtruggle with his parin- | deb 
ments, the French king iſſued an edi to the following effect: That as the jutiſdiction of liv 
the parliament of Paris was tov extenſive, reaching frem Lyons, in the fourh of France, that 
to Arras, in French Flanders, northward; which great diſtance occafipned much cx The 
E to his ſubje ts. whe might he obliged to come to Paris for the proſecution of their the 
w affairs, his majeſty had thought fit to branch the parliament of Paris into fix different At 
parliamen'e, under the den mination of ſuperiny courts, each parliamant having bm. lat pt 
Juriſdiction; and that Bis majetty had appointed them their reſpective ſalaries, on tht to th 
underwritten eſtabliſhments, which they are to hold during pleaſure: | 80 
A firſt preſident 2 ſubſiſtutes 7 | extra 
à ſubaltern preſidents 2 greffier civil wy rain) 
20 counſellois | i 1 greffier criminal no. ſalary | the 
I qſolicitor general 24 attorn ies . 5 yay 
- I attorney general | 1 huſſiers „ 2 | 8 ls. 
And it is conjeQured, that all the parliaments of France are to be new modelled after Way | 


this regulation, which will tot-lly extingu:C. the remaining, libortive of ihet vohappſ from 
: * . do \ N | how 
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chem wiſdom Fe: humanity, for while they thus graſp after foreign con- 


queſt, their own country exhibits a picture of miſery and beggary. Their 


towns, à very few excepted, make a moſt diſmal and ſolitary appearance. 


The ſhops are mean beyond deſcription ; and the paſſengers, who ſaunter 
through a labyrinth of narrow dirty ſtreets, appear to be chiefly compoſed 
of prieſts mY devotees, paſſing to or from maſs ; hair dreſſers, anc beg- 
gars. That this 1s the appearance of their towns and many of their cities, 
we may appeal to the obſervation of any one, who has been in that king- 


dom. Were it poſſible to mention a people more indigent than theſe citi- 


zens, we might deſcribe the farmers and 7 We have in another 
place mentioned the natural advantages of France, where the hills are co- 


vered with grapes, and moſt extenſive plains produce excellent crops of 


wheat, rye, and barley. Amidſt this profuſion of plenty, the farmer and 
his family barely exiſt upon the gleanings ; and his cattle, which are ſel- 


dom numerous, pick a ſubſiſtence during the ſummer months from the 


ſkirts of his fields. Here the farmer, meagre, diſpirited, and depreſſed, 
exhibits a ſpectacle of indigence hardly credible ; and to ſee him plowing 
the ground with a lean cow, an aſs, and a goat, yoked together, excites 
in an Engliſh traveller that pity to which human nature is entitled. He 
forgets « country while he feels for the man. On 8 
Many of the taxes and revenues in France are let out for a time to the 
beſt bidder, or, as it is there called, farmed; and theſe harpies, the far- 
mers general, and their underlings, make no ſcruple of fleecing the people 
moſt unmercifully ; and the reſidue, if any do remain, goes to ſatisfy the 
cravings of a numerous clergy, who in their turn are obliged, as well as 
the laity, to advence the government immenſe ſums, under the names of 
tenths and free gifts, excluſive of which, asI have obſerved elſewhere, they 
are now taxed with a certain ſum, to be paid annually, As oppreſſions are 
at preſent exerciſed in full vigour, and taxes increaſing, there is the 
greateſt probability that the Bulk of the French nation will long remain 
that indigent and miſerable people we have been repreſenting them. | 


 Revenuzs,] Nothing certain can be ſaid concerning the revenues of 


a prince who can command the purſes of all his ſubjects. In 1716, the 


whole ſpecie of France in gold and ſilver was computed to be about ſeven- 
teen millions ſterling ; and though the crown was then doubly a bank- 


rupt, being in debt about 100 millions ſterling, or 2,000 millions of 
livers, yet by laying hold of almoſt all the current money in the xingdom, 
and by arbitrarily raiſing or lowering the value of coins, in four years 


time the duke regent of France publiſhed a general ſtate of the public 


debts, by which it appeared that the king ſcarcely owed 340 millions of 
res. This being done by a national robbery, we can form no idea but 
that of deſpotiſm, of the means by which ſo great a deduction was effected. 
The French court has not ſince has time bluſhed to own, to wit towards 
the concluſion of the late war, and alſo in 1769, that their king was bank- 
pt; and his miniſters have purſued meaſures pretty much ſimilar 
tothoſe practiſed by the regent to recruit the royal finances. 1 


; — writers ſay that the annual revenues of France, ordinary and 
xtraordina | | 


tan) do not amount to clear ſix million ſterling, which is not equal to 


the natural revenue of England alone. Though I am apt to think that 
this calculation of the French revenues is rather too low, and that they 
may be fixed at ſeven millions; yet we are not to form our ideas of them 
from the great armaments, garriſons, and fortifications maintained by the 


French 


ary, by. the account of their own financiers,. (including Lor 
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French king, becauſe their expence is inconſiderable to him, compared 
to what they would be to a king of Great Britain; and the ke oben. 
tion holds good in all the other depratments of public expence in both 
kingdoms. The French themſelves, it is true, magnify the revenues of 
their crown ſometimes to twelve millions ſterling, or above; but their 
natural vanity gives them no right to any credit an ſach a head; and 
though it is not at all impoſſible that the French king, in time of war, 
may raiſe ſuch a ſum upon his ſubjects, and diſcharge e repayinj 
them with one third of the debt, yet that is not to be accounted as a flateq 
national revenue, and tends only to prove the miſery of the ſubjea, and 
the mjuttice of the cron. 1 | 
In France taxes are raiſed by the taille, or land tax. The taillon, 
which the nobility are obliged to pay as well as the commons, is only 
another land-tax ; by aids, which we call cuſtoms on merchandize; by 
gabels, which is a tax upon. ſalt ; by a capitation or poll-tax ; by the 
the tenth of eſtates and employments ; by the ſale of all offices of juſtice; 
by confiſcation and forfeitures; and by a tenth, or free gift of the 
clergy; exclufive of the annual ſum of twelve millions of livres, which 
that body has of late advanced to the king. 
MiriTarRY AND MARINE STRENGTH.] There is no nation in 
Europe where the art of war, particularly that part of it relating to 
gunnery and fortification, is better underſtood than in France. Befides 
other methods for cultivating it, there is a royal military academy eſta. 
-bliſhed purpoſely for training up 500 young gentlemem at a time, in the 
ſeveral branches of 'this great art. In time of peace, the crown of France 
maintains about 200,000 men, but, as I have already hinted, at a very 
ſmall expence, the pay of the common men being little more than two- 
nce half-penny per day. In the time of war 400,000 have been brough 
Into the field ; but thoſe that are raiſed from the militia are very indif- 
| ferent troops. In the reign of Lewis XIV. the French had at one time 
100 ſhips of the line, which, was almoſt equal to the marine force of 
all Europe beſides. The French have, however, at ſea been generally 
defeated by the Engliſh. The engagement at La Hogue, which happened 
in 1692, gave a blow to the French marine which it never has recovered, 
The late king Lewis XV. has more than once made prodigious 
efforts towards re-eſtabliſhing his navy, but his officers and ſeamen are ſo 
much inferior. to thoſe of England, that he ſeemed during the late war to 
have built ſhips of forte for the ſervice of Great Britain, fo frequent were 
the captures made by the Engliſh. It has again becom&fotmidable, and 
in 1769, was ſaid to confift of ſixty four ſhips of the lin&, and twenty-five 
igates. . . „„ 
Near TITLES, ARMS, j The title aſſumed by the French king, 
NOBILITY, AND ORDERs. f is ſimply, King of France and Navarre; 
and by way of compliment he is called his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty. Hu | 
arms are three fleurs-de-lis,' or, in a field argent, ſupported by tuo 
angels in the habits of Levites, having each of them abanner in his 
with the ſame arms, The motto is Lilia non laborant neque nent, | 
About the year 1349 Hubert the laſt count of Dauphiny, being ac- 
cidentally- the occaſion of his ſon's death, annexed'that county to the 
 # All the eſſfects of ſtrangers (Scotch and dwiſs excepted) lying in-France are ſeized by 


: virtue of the Droits d aubaine, though the heit be upon the ipot. The profit of theſs 


| qdntingencies being farmed, chere is no redrefi.. - 
| 2 5 5 5 * | o F 8 C 0 


far the time to come, ſtiled Dauphin. 


bility ; fourthly, the nobility lately made, or thoſe made in the preſent 
reign. The firſt prince of the blood is the perſon who ſtands next to 
che crown after the king's ſons. The knights of the Holy Ghoſt are 
ranked among the higher nobility, as are the governors and Iieutenants- 
general of provinces. _ _ | 8 5375 
In France there are three orders; firſt, that of St. Michael, inſtituted 
in 1469, and though originally compoſed only of thirty-ſix knights, was 
afterwards enlarged to a hundred. A perſon muſt be a knight of this 
order before he can enter into that of (ſecondly) the Holy Ghoſt, which 


ſons, excluſive of the ſovereign, and conferred only on princes of the 
blood, and perſons of the higheſt rank. Thirdly, the order of St. Lewis, 
which was inſtituted in the year 1693 by Lewis XIV. merely for military 
merit, and is worn by almoſt every officer, and even ſubalterns. 
Hisrory.] The hiſtory of no country is better authenticated than 
that of France, and it is particularly intereſting to a Britiſh reader. 
This kingdom, which was by the Romans called Tranſalpine Gaul, ot 
Gaul beyond the Alps, to diſtinguiſh it from Ciſalpine Gaul, on the 
Italian fide of the Alps, was probably peopled from Italy, to which it 
lies contiguous. Like other European nations, it ſoon became a defire- 
able object to the ambitious Romans; and after a brave reſiſtance, was 
annexed to their "_ 3 invincible arms of Julius Cæſar, about 
forty-eight years before Chriſt. Gaul continued in the poſſeſſion of the 
Romans till the downfal of that empire in the fifth century, when it 


ſubdued, but did not extirpate the ancient natives, The Franks them - 


5 by the modern Franks applied to the ſucceſſion of the throne, excluding 
to all females from the inheritance of ſovereignty, and is well known by the 
5 name of the Salic lau. 5 $24.5 8 
* The Franks and Burgundians, after eſtabliſhing their power, and re- 
1 dueing the original natives to a ſtate of ſlavery, parcelled out the lands 
among their principal leaders; and ſucceeding kings found it neceſ- 
tary to confirm their privileges, allowing them to exerciſe ſovereign au- 
ty in their reſpective governments, until they at length aſſumed 
an in patency, only acknowledging the king as their head. This 
gave riſe to thoſe numerous principalities that were formerly in France, 
and to the ſeveral parliaments ; for every province became, in its po- 
ey and government, an epitome of the whole kingdom; and no laws 
were made, or taxes raiſed, without the concurrence of the grand coun- 


. 


eil, conſiſting of the elergy and of the nobility. - - | 
Thus, as in other European nations, immediately after the diſſolution, 
"tie Roman empire, in the firſt government France ſeems to have been 
« kind of mixed monarchy, and the power of theit kings extremely cir- 
eumſeribed and limited by the feudal barons. DIR | | 
| 0 Th 
| * 


. oy 
trown of France, upon condition that the eldeſt ſon of France mould be, 


The French nobility are of four kinds; firſt the princes of the blood; 
ſecondly, dukes and counts, peers of France; thirdly, the ordinary no- 


was founded in 1578, by Henry III. and is e of a hundred per- 


became a prey to the Goths, the Burgundians, and the Franks, Who 


e 

f ſelves, who gave it the name of France, or Frankenland, were a- col- 
Iy lection of ſeveral people inhabiting Germany, and particularly the Salii, 
od who lived on the banks of the river Sale, and who cultivated the prin- 
I. ciples of juriſprudence better than their neighbours. ' Theſe Salii had'a 
Wy rule, which the reſt of the Franks are ſaid to have adopted, and has been 
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8 FRANCE: 
' The firſt chriſtian monarch of the Franks (according to Daniel, one of 
the beſt French hiſtorians) was Clovis, who began his reign anno. 468, 
from which period the French hiſtory exhibits a ſeries of great events: 
and we find them generally engaged in domeſtic broils or in foreign "A; 
The firſt race of their kings, prior to Charlemagne, found a eruel enem 
in the Saracens, who then over-ran Europe, and retaliated the barbaritic; 
of the Goths and Vandals upon their poſterity. In the year 800, Chatl.. 
magne, king of France, whom we have often mentioned as the glory of 
thoſe dark ages, became maſter of Germany, Spain, and part of [taly 
and was crowned king of the Romans by the pope : he divided his empire 
by will among his ſons, which proved fatal to his family and Poſterity, 
Soon after this, the Normans, a fierce warlike people from Nor | 
Denmark, and other parts of Scandinavia, ravaged the kingdom df 
France; and about the year goo, obliged the French to yield up Nor- 
mandy and Bretagne to Rollo, their leader, who married the king's 
daughter, and was e e to profeſs himſelf a chriſtian. This laid 
the foundation of the Norman er in France; which afterwards gave 
a king to England, in the perſon of William duke of Normandy, who 
ſubdued Harold, the laſt Saxon king, in the year 1066. This event 
roved unfortunate: and ruinous to France, as it engaged that nation 
in almoſt perpetual wars with England, for. whom they were not an 
equal match, notwithſtanding - their numbers, and the aſſiſtance they 
received from Scotland. | SD 
The rage of cruſading, which broke out at this time, was of infinite 
ſervice to the French crown in two reſpects; in the firſt place, it car- 
ried off hundreds of thouſands of its turbulent ſubjects, and their leaders, 
who. were almoſt independent of the king: in the next, the king ſucceeded 
to the eſtates of numbers of the nobility, who died abroad without heirs, 
By pms over the dark ages of -the cruſades, their expeditions to the 
Holy Land, and wars with 11132 which have already been mentioned, 
we ſhall proceed to that period when the French began to extend their 
influence over Europe; and this brings us to the reign of Francis I. con- 
temporary with Henry VIII. of England. This prince, though he wa 
brave to exceſs in his own perſon, and had defeated the Swiſs, who till 
then were deemed invincible, was an unfortunate warrior. He was 2 
candidate for the empire of Germany, but loſt the imperial crown, 
Charles V. of the houſe of Auſtria, and king of Spain, being choſe 
Francis made ſome dazzling expeditions againſt Spain; but ſuffered li 
mother, of whom he was very fond, to abuſe his power; by which be 
diſobliged the conſtable of Bourbon, the greateſt of his ſubjects, who 
joined in a confederacy againſt him with the Emperor and Henry VIII. f 
England. In a capital expedition he undertook into Italy, he was takes 
priſoner at the battle of Pavia, and obliged to agree to diſhonourabls 
terms, which he never meant to perform, to regain his liberty. His no- 
rformance of thoſe conditions was afterwards the ſource of many v 
tween him and the emperor; and he died in 1547. ; 
France at the time of his death, notwithſtanding the variety of di 
agreeable events during the late reign, was in a flouriſhing condition. 
Francis I. was ſucceeded: by his ſon — II. who upon the whole wa 
an excellent and fortunate prince. He continued the war with the empe- 
ror · of Germany to great advantage for his on dominions,; and #3 0 
well ſerved by the duke of Guiſe, that though he loſt the battle of 8. 
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Condé, and the duke of Alengon, the king's brother, called in the Ger- 
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intin, againſt the Spaniards and the Engliſh, he retook Calais from 
4 who never — any footing in France. He married his 
ſon, the Dauphin, to Mary queen of Scots, in ern ere -wiiting that 
kingdom to his crown; but in this cheme he, or rather his country, wu 
unfortunate, as may be ſeen in the hiſtory of Scotland. He was killed 
in the year 1559, at an unhappy tilting- match, by che cbunt of Mont. 


Os ww ſucceeded by his ſon, Francis II. a weak, ſickly, inaQive 
prince, whoſe power was entirely engroſſed by a prince of the houſe of 
Guiſe, uncle to his wife, the beautiful queen of Scotland. This engroſſ- 
ment of power encouraged the Bourbon, the Montmorenci, and other 
great families, to form a ſtrong oppoſition againſt the government. An- 
thony, king of Navarre, was at the head of the Bourbon family; but the 
queen-mother, the famous Catharine of Medicis, being obliged-to-take 
part with the Guiſes, the confederacy, who had adopted the cauſe of 
Hugonotiſm, was broken in pieces, when the ſudden death of Francis 
-happened, in the year 1560. SIE 2 | 


„ 


This event took place while the prince of Conde, brother to the king 


of Navarre, was under ſentence of death, for a conſpiracy againſt the 


court, but the queen mother ſaved him, to balance the intereſt of the 
Guiſes; ſo that the ſole direction of affairs fell into her hands, during 
the minority of her ſecond fon, Charles IX. Her regency was a con- 
tinued ſeries of diflimulation, treachery, and murder. The duke of 
Guiſe, who was the ſcourge of the proteſtants, was treacherouſly mun- 


 dered by one Poltrot, at the ſiege of Orleans; and the murderer was 


thought to have been inſtigated by the famous Coligni, admiral of 
France, who was then at the head of the proteſtant party. Three civil 


wars ſucceeded each other. At laſt the court pretended to grant the 


Hugonots a very advantageous peace, and a match was concluded be- . 
tween Henry, the young king of Navarre, and a proteſtant, and the 
French king's ſiſter. The heads of the proteſtants were invited to cele- 
brate the nuptials at Paris, with the infernal view of butchering them 
all, if poſſible, in one night. This project proved but too ſucceſsful, 


| _ it was not completely executed, on St. Bartholomew's day, 1572. 
The 211 ; 


ing himſelf aſſiſted in the maſſacre, in which the admiral 


and it is ſaid that about 30,000 proteſtants were murdered at Paris, and 


in other parts of France; and this brought on a fourth civil war. Tho? 
a freſh peace was concluded in 1573, with the proteſtants, yet a fifth 
ciril war broke out the next year, when the bloody Charles IX. died 


without heirs. 


His third brother, the duke of Anjou, had, ſome time before, been 
choſen king of Poland; and hearing of his brother's death, he, with ſome 


CO eſcaped to France, where he took quiet poſſeſſion of that 


crown, by the name of Henry III. | 


Religion at that time ſupplied to the reformed nobility of France the 
feudal powers they had loſt, The heads of the proteſtants could raiſe 
armies of Hugonots. The governors of provinces behaved in them as if 


they had been independent of the crown ; and the parties were ſo equall 


balanced, that the name of the king alone turned the ſcale. A holy 


league was formed for the defence of the catholic religion, at the head of 
which was the duke of Guiſe. The proteſtants, under the prince of 
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man princes to their aſſiſtance; and a fixth civil war broke out in 169 
in which the king of Spain took the part of the league, in revenge with 
duke of Alengon declaring himfelf Lord of the Netherlands. This civil 
war was finiſhed within the'year, by another ſham peace, The ki 
ever ſince his acceſſion to the throe, had plunged himſelf into "T3 
of infamous debauchery, and religious extravagance. He was entirely 
verned by his profligate favourites, but he poſſeſſed natural good ſenſe, 
fie began to ſuſpect that the proſcriptions of the proteſtants, and the ſet. 
ting aſide from the ſucceſſion the king of Navarre, on account of his reli. 
gion, which was aimed at by the holy league, was with a view to place 
the duke of Guiſe, the idol of the Roman catholics, on the throne, to 
which that duke had ſome diſtant pretences. A ſeventh civil war broke 
cout in the year 1579, and another in 1585, both of them to the diſadvan- 
tage of the proteſtants, through the abilities of the duke of Guiſe. The 
king thought him now ſo dangerous, that after inviting them in a friendly 
manner to court, both he and his brother, the cardinal, were, by his 
majeſty's orders, and, in a manner, under his eye, baſely aſſaſſinated. 
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The leagners, upon this, declared that Henry had forfeited the crown, : 
- and was an enemy to religion. This obliged him to throw himſelf into ] 
the arms of the proteſtants; but while he was beſieging Paris, where the } 
leaguers had their greateſt force, he was, in his turn, aſſaſſinated by one 
Clement, a young enthuſiaſtic monk, in 1589. In Henry III. ended the l 
line of Valois. | | | ; RY d 
The readers of hiſtory are well acquainted with the difficulties, on ac- f 
count of his religion, which Henry IV. king of Navarre *, head of the = 
" houſe of Bourbon, and the next heir by the Salic law, had to encounter of 
before he mounted the throne. 'The leaguers were headed by the duke . 
ol Main, brother to the late duke of Guiſe; and they drew from his cell dis 
the decrepit cardinal of Bourbon, uncle to the king of Navarre, and: = 
Roman catholic, whom they proclaimed king of France. Being ftrongl a1 
ſupported by the power of Spain and Rome, all the glorious actions per- 10 
formed by Henry, his courage and magnanimity, ſeemed only to make 5 
him more illuſtriouſly unfortunate; for he and his little court were ſome- * 
times without common neceſſaries. He was, however, perſonally beloved; þ 
and no objection lay againſt him but that of his religion. The leaguen, 2 | 
on the other hand, ſplit among themſelves ; and the French nation, in + ul 
general, being jealous of the Spaniards, who availed themſelves of the bak 
Public diſtractions, Henry, after experiencing a variety of good and bal BW - © 
fortune, came ſecretly to a reſolution of declaring himſelf a Roman- ca. 5 
tholic. This was a meaſure of neceſſity, as the king of Spain had offered 9 | 
his daughter Iſabella Clara Eugenia to. be queen of France, and would — 


have married her to the young duke of Guiſe. fo. N biff 
In 1593, Henry went publicly to maſs, as a mark of his converion Gon a 
This complaiſance wrought wonders in his favour ; and having, wit 
great difficulty, obtained abſolution from the pope, all France ſubmitted 
to his authority, and he had only the crown of Spain to contend with, 
which he did for ſeveral years with various fortunes. . In 1598, he pub- 
. liſhed the famous edi of Nantes, which ſecured to the proteſtants the 
free exerciſe of their religion; and the next year the treaty of Veryins Wi 


„ A ſmall kingdom lying upon the Pyrencan moun Ins, of which Henry's preth 

ceſſois had been unjuſtly diipoſſeſſed of the-greateſt part, or Upper Navarre, by Ferdr 
1 nagd, king of Spach, about the year t51z, + 2 ken 
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contluded with Spain. He next chaſtiſed the duke of Savoy, who had 
taken advantage af the late troubles in his kingdom; and applied him- 
ſelf, with wonderful attention and ſucceſs, (aſſiſted in all his undertakings 
by his miniſter, the great Sully) to cultivate the happineſs of his people, 
by encouraging manufaQures, particularly that of ſilk, the, benefit of 
which*Prance feels at this day. Having re-eſtabliſhed the tranquility, 

' and, in a great meaſure, ſecured the happineſs of his ap! Ke he formed 
connections with the neighbouring powers for reducing the ambition of 
the hoyſe of Auſtria ; for which purpoſe, it is ſaid, he formed great 
ſchemes, and collected a formidable army; others ſay (for his intention 
does not clearly appear) that he deſigned to have formed Chriſtendom into 
a great republic, of which France was to be the head, to drive the Turks 
out of Europe ; while others attribute e to more ignoble 
motives, that of a criminal paſſion ſor a favourite princeſs, whoſe huſ- 
band had- carried her, for 2232 into the Auſtrian dominions. 
Whatever truth may be in theſe conjectures, it is certain, that while he was 
making preparations for the coronation of his queen, Mary of Medicis, 
and was ready to enter upon his grand expedition, he was aſſaſſinated in + | 
his coach in the ſtreets of Paris, by one Ravilliac, like Clement, another 
young enthuſiaſt, in 1610. VVV „„ | 

Lewis XIII. fon to Henry IV. deſervedly named the Great, was but | 
nine years of age at the time of his father's death. As he grew up, he 
diſcarded his mother and her favourites, and choſe for his miniſter the | 
famous cardinal Richelieu, who put a period, by his refolute and bloody) | 
meaſures, to the remaining liberties of France, and to the eſtabliſhnient | 
of the proteſtants there, by taking from them Rochelle, though Charles | 


L of England, who had married the French king's ſiſter, endeavoured, by; 
his fleet and army, to prevent it, This put an end to the civil wars on 
account of religion in France. Hiſtorians ſay, that in theſe wars above” 
4 million of men loſt their lives; that 150,000,000 livres were ſpent in 
carrying them on; and that nine cities, 400 villages, 2000 churches, 
2000 monaſteries, and 10,000 houſes, were burnt, or otherwiſe deſtroyed 


i during their continuance, EE 
Kr Richelieu, by a maſterly train of politics, though himſelf was next to 
; an enthuſiaſt. for popery, ſupported the proteſtants of Germany, and 
Guitavus Adolphus againſt the houſe of Auſtria; and after quelling all 
” the dhe rebellions and conſpiracies which had been formed againſt him in 
bad France, he died ſome months before Lewis XIII. who, in 1643, left his 
i-0h- ſon, afterwards the famous Lewis XIV. to inherit his kingdom. 
fend During that prince's nonage, the kingdom was torn in pieces under 
"ould the adminiſtration of his mother, Anne of Auſtria, by the factions of the 
great, and the diviſions between the court and parliament, for the moſt 
"Fon fling cauſes, and upon the moſt deſpicable principles. The prince of 
| Conde flamed like a blazing ſtar, ſometimes a patriot, ſometimes a cour- 


2 tier, and ſometimes a rebel. He was oppoſed by the celebrated Turenne, 
with, vio from a Proteſtant had turned papiſt. The nation of France was in- 
, pub- Yoved at once 1n civil and domeſtic wars; but the queen mother having 
ts the made choice of Mazarine for her firſt miniſter, he found means to turn 


the arms, even of Cromwell againſt the Spaniards, and to divide the 
omeitic enemies of the court ſo effectually among themſelves, that when 
cwis aſſumed the reins of government in his own hands, he found him- 
ell ile moſt abſolute monarch that had ever ſat upon the throne of F n_ 
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He had the good fortune, on the death of Mazarine, © put the duese 
adminiftration of his affairs into the Hands of Colbert, Wem I have 
already more than once mentioned, and who formed new ſyſtems for the: - 
glory, commetce, and manufactures of France; all hel ke carried to 
// ² Ü TT.. OL NE BG HEIRS 
To vrite the hiſtory of this reign, would be to write that of all Europe. 
Ignorance and ambition were the only enemies of Lewis through the 
former, he was blind to every patriotic duty of a king, and promoted the 
intereſts of His fubjects only that they might the better anſwer the pur. 
poſes of his greatneſs :' by the latter, he embroiled himſelf With - all his 
neighbours, and wantonly,rendered Germany a diſmal ſcene of devaſtation, 
I'have often mentioned his impolitic revocation' of the edict ef Nantes, 
which obliged the French proteſtants to take ſhelter in England, Holland, 
and different parts of Germany, where they eſtabliſhed the filk manufac. 
tories, to the great prejudice of tfieir own country. He was ſo blinded 
by flattery, that he arrogated to himfelf che divine honours paid to the 
pagan emperors of Rome. He made and hroke treaties for his conve- 
' njency, and at laſt raiſed againſt himſelf a confederacy of almoſt all the 
| other princes of Europe, at the head of which was king William III. of: 
England. He was ſo well ſerved, that he made head for ſome ea 
againſt this alliance; but having provoked the Engliſh By his repeated 
inhdelities, their arms; under the duke of Marlborough, and thoſe of the 
Auftrians, under prince Eugene, rendered the latter park of his life a 
iſerable as the beginning of it was ſplendid. His reign, from the yea 


02 to 1711, was one continued feries of defeats and calamities; aud 


1 | 
he had the mortification of ſeeing thoſe places taken from him, which, in 5 
Z the former part of his reign, were acquired at the expence of many thou- | 
ſand lives. Juſt as he was reduced, old as he was, to the deſperate reſo- x, 
lation of collecting his . and dying at their head, he was faved by a 
the Engliſh withdrawing from their allies, and concluding the peace of = 
Utrecht, in 1713. He ſurvived his deliverance but two years, for he died ker 
on the firſt of September, 1715, and was ſucceeded by his great grandſon, | 
Lewis XV. the late king. 3 po Speer 0, 55 
The partiality of Lewis XIV. to his natural children, might hare 
involved France in a civil war, had not the regency been ſeized upon by 
the duke of Orleans, a man of ſenſe and ſpirit, and the next legitimate 
rince of the blood. We have already ſeen in what manner he diſcharged 
I: national debt of France; but having embroiled: himſelf with Spain, 7 
the king was declared major in 1722, and the regent on the ſecond of | 
December that year, was carried off by an apoplexy. RE OE deog 
I ̃ he reader is not to expect that I am to follow the affairs of Franc — 
through all the inconſiſtent ſcenes of fighting and treating with the ſeven! 5 
powers of Europe, which are to be found in their reſpective hiſtories, "es 
Among the firſt acts of the late king's government was his nominating f neny, 
his preceptor, afterwards cardinal F 22 to be his firſt miniſter. Though 
his {yſtem was entirely pacific, yet the ſituation. of affairs in Europe upon 


the dcath of the king of Poland more than once embroiled him with th 
houſe of Auſtria, The intention of the French king was to replace his 
father-in-law Staniſlaus on the throne of Poland. In this he failed through 
the interp6ſition of the Ruſſians and Auſtrians; but Staniſlaus enjoyed the 
title of king and the revenues of Lorrain during the remainder of his life. 
The connection between France and Spain forced the former to become 
principals in a war with Great Britain, in che management of wi 


* 


the latter was ſoo ill ſeconded by her allies, chat it was finiſhed by the 


: peace of Aix la Chapelle in 1748. | As to the war, which had the Am er 


rican conteſt for its riſe, and was ended 1 #==; peace of Fountainbleau, is 
1763, the chief events attending it have been 


been already mentioned, and ar 


too recent to be recapitulated here“. | | 
— = — Ta 8 1 — 


HE ſeventeen provinces were formerly part of Gallia Belgica, and | 
afterwards of the circle of Belgium or Burgundy in the Germ 
empire. They obtained the general name of Netherlands, Pais: Jas, 
Low-Countries, from their ſituation in reſpect of German x. 
* 92RD + -» SEVENTEEN PROVINCES. : z. 
Length 300 1 fen 122 54 North latitude. 

12 Breath — between 2 and / Eaſt longitude. 

They are bounded by the German ſea on the north; by Germany eaſtz 
by Lorrain and France ſduth; and by the Britiſh channel weſt, 8 
I ſhall, for the ſake of perſpicuity, and to avoid repetition, treat of the 
ſerenteen provinces under two: great diviſions : Firſt, the nothern, which 
contains the ſeven United Provinces, uſually known by the Name of Hot 
Ind: Secondly, the ſouthern, containing the Auſtrian and French Ne- 
therlands, The United Provinces are, pro] * 5 eight, viz. 
Holland, Overiſſel, Zealand, Frieſland, Utrecht, Groningen, Gelderland, 
and Zutphen; but the two latter forming only one ſovereignty, they 
generally go by the name of the ſeven United Provinces, ' 


ExrzNT, SITUATION, AND BOUNDARIES OF THE 
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| SiTvaTION AND EXTENT OF THE UNITED Provinces, . 


[og Mm Dm 

Length 150 % WI and 24 Norch Latituds E 
51 and 54 North latitule. 

Bages —_— j 3 and 7 Faſt longitude. | 


The following is the moſt ſatisfactory account we meet with of their 
rogaphical diviſion, inctuding the Terel and other fands. 


22 
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Lewis XVI. king of France and Navarre, was born in 1754, ſucceeded his gran 
Lewis XV. in t e 1770 to. Maria Antonietta, der of the . 
many, born 15556. F*** e 91 55 
is Majeſty's brothers and ſiſters are, | 
r. L. Stan. Xavier, eount de Provence, born 1755. ON 
2. Charles Philip, count d' Artois, born 15 57. 


3. Maria Adelaide Clotilda Xaveria, born 17 50. 
. Elizabeth Phillippa Maria Helena, born 1764. 


3 _ _- - Tfue of Lewis XV. now living, are 

. Maria Adelaide, ducheſs of Lorrain and Bar, horn 1732, 
2. Viftoria Louiſa Maria Thereſa, born 1733. b . 

3 Sophia Philipina Elizabeth Juſlinia, born 1734. 1 5 85 
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f  FodnriesNamesfxquare chief cis. 
3 SAVE , Miles, | ,2 2 „ aft Webs 
{United Provinces. n 5 ZE NEWS, 
4 it; POv-rillet |: I. 66] zo Deren 
1 Ho!land 1,800] 34 | c2 AMSTERDAM © Lat. 52-24, 
9 c 5 ; : : E. Long. $4 
| Q. Geld-rland—1ſt oe 5o | 4o [Nimeguen 1 
11 % 44 | 34 [Leuwarden 
S./ Zutphen 24” 644/3733 |Zutphen 
| 5 } Grovingen | 540] 45 | ;7 |Groningen 
12 |, Utrecht | F 450| 41 | 22 Utrecht 3 
| Zealand | 303] 29 | 24 [Middleburg 
Pp Texel and other iſlands 113 : | | 
3 Tot al 7. 646 [ | 3 . 
Ak, sasoxs, SOIL, AND FACE } Theſe provinces lie oppolite ty 
| OF THE COUNTRY. 


England, at the diftance of 
miles upon the eaſt fide of the Engliſh channel, and are only a — 
of low ſwampy land, lying between the mouths of ſeveral great rivers, and 
what the induſtry of the inhabitants have gained from the ſea by means 
dykes, which they have raiſed and {ill ſupport with incredible labour and 
gxpence, The air of the United Provinces is therefore foggy and groſt, 
until it is purified by the froſt in winter, when the eaſt wind uſually ety 
in for about four months, and their harbours are frozen up. The moiſ. 
ture of the air cauſes metals to ruſt, and wood to mould, more than in 
any other country, which is the reaſon of their 2 rubbing and 
ſcouring, and the brightneſs and cleanlineſs in their houſes ſo much taken 
notice of. The ſoil is unfavourable to vegetation, but by the induſtry oſ 
the inhabitants in making canals, it is rendered fit for paſture, and in 
many places for tillage. Holland, with all its commercial advantages, 
is not a defirable country to live in, eſpecially to foreigners. Here at 
no mountains nor riſing grounds, no plantations, purling ſtreams, or 
cataracts. The whole face of the country, when viewed from a tower or 


ſteeple, has the appearance of a continued marſh or bog, drained atcer- n 
tain diſtances by innumerable ditches, and many of the canals, which in Al 
that country ſerve as high roads, are inthe ſummer months no better than ſ 
offenſive ſtagnated waters. | . e need f 
RivERS AND nARBOURS.] The rivers are an important conſiders- th 
tion to the United Provinces ; the chief of which are the Rhine, one of 
the largeſt and fineſt rivers in Europe; the Maeſe, the Scheld, and the in 
Vecht. There are many ſmall rivers that join theſe, and a prodigious bo 
number of canals ; but there are few good harbours in the United Po- T 
vinces; the beſt are thoſe of Rotterdam, Helvoetſluys, and Fluſhing ; that of 
of Amſterdam, though one of the largeſt and ſafell in Europe, has a bar | ede 
at the entrance, over which large veſſels cannot paſs without being lightened . 
VEOETABLE AND ANIMAL PRO- } The quantit of grain produced U 
DUCTIONS BY SEA AND e here, is not ſufficient tor home 10 
conſumption ; but by draining their bogs and marſhes, they have many 7 
excellent meadows, which farten lean German and Daniſh cattle to a val 3 
ize ; and they make prodigious quantities of the beſt butter and cheeſe in » 
Europe. Their country produces turf, madder, tobacco, ſome frut | wh 
and iron; but all the pit-coal and timber uſed there, and indeed molt of * 
the comforts, and even the neceſſaries of life, are imported. They have 1 


a good breed of ſheep, whoſe wool is highly valued, and their * 2 
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one cattle are of a larger fize than in any other nation in Europe. It 
2 are ſomg wild hears and wolves here. Storks build and hatch 


on their chimneys/ but, being birds of paſſage, they'leave the-country 


about the middle of Auguſt, with their young, and return the Febra; 


following? Their river fiſh is much the ſame as ours, but their ſea fiſh is - 
enerally larger, owing 2 te their fiſhing in deeper water. No 
— viſit their coaſts, but they have many excellent 7 beds about 
che iſlands of the Texel, producing very large and well taſted otters. 
Notwithſtanding all theſe inconveniencies, the ee of the Hollan- 
ders furniſhes as great a plenty of the neceſſaries and commodities of 
life, and upon as eaſy terms (except to travellers and ſtrangers) as they 
are to be met with in any part of Europe. | 1 
PopULATION, INHABITANTS, MAx- t The ſeven United Provinces 
NERS, CUSTOMS AND DIVERSIONS. \ are perhaps the beſt peopled 

of any ſpot of the ſame extent in the world. They contain according to 
the beſt accounts, 113 cities and towns, 1400 villages, and about two 
millions of inhabitants ; beſides the 25 towns, and the people in what is 
called the Lands of the Generality, or conquered countries and towns of 
other parts of the Netherlands. The manners, habits, and even the 
minds of the Dutch (for ſo the inhabitants of the United Provinces are 
called in general) ſeem to be formed by their fituation, and to ariſe ' 
from their natural wants. Their country, which 1s preſerved by mounds 
and dykes, is a perpetual incentive to labour, and the artificial drains 
vith which it is every where interſected, muſt be kept in | ne agrees repair. 
Even what may be called their natural commodities, their butter and 
cheeſe, are produced by a conſtant attention to laborious parts of life. 
Their principal food they earn out of the ſea by their herring fiſheries, 
for they diſpoſe of their moſt valuable fiſhes to the Engliſh, and other 
nations, for the ſake of gain. Their àir and temperature of the climate 
incline them to phlegmatic, ſlow diſpoſitions, of body and mind; 
and yet they are iraſcible, eſpecially if heated with liquor, Even their 


virtues are owing to their coldneſs with regard to every object that does 
not immediatedly concern their own intereſts ; for in all other reſpe&s they 


are quiet neighbours and peaceable ſubjects. Their attention to the con- 
ſtitution and independency of their country is owing to the ſame principle, 
for they were never known to effect a change of government but when 
they thought themſelves on the brink of perdition. | 
The valour of the Dutch becomes warm and r when they find their 
intereſt at ſtake, witneſs their ſea wars with England and France. Their 
boors, though ſlow of underſtanding, are manageable by fair means. 
Their ſeamen are a plain, blunt, but rough. ſurly, and ill mannered fort 
of pple, and appear to be inſenſible of public ſpirit and affection for 
each other. Their tradeſmen are in general very honeſt in all their deal- 
ings; and they ſeldom uſe more words than. are neceſſary about their 
buſineſs. Smoaking tobacco is practiſed by old and young of both ſexes ; 
and as they are generally plodding upon ways and means of getting money, 
no people are {0 unſociable. Though a Dutenman, of low rank, when 
drunk, is guilty of every ſpecies of brutality ; and though they have been 
known to exeiciſe the moſt dreadful inhumanities for intereſt abroad, 
where they thought themſelves free from diſcovery, yet they are in general 
quiet and inoffenſive in theirown country, which exhibits but few inftances 
of murder, rapine, theft, or violence. As to habitual tippling ard 
fnaking charged upon both ſexes, it is owing in a great meaſure to the 
n : 4 nature 
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turg of their foil and climate. In general, all appetites and pz 
ſeem to run lower and cooler here than in other countries, that of avarier 
excepted. Their tempers are not airy enough for joy, or any unuſual 
ſtrains of pleaſant humour, nor warm enough for love; ſo that the ſofter 
paſſions are no natives of this country; and love itſelf is little better than 
a mechanical affection, ariſing from antereſt, conveniency, or habit; it is 
talked of ſometimes among the young men, but as a thing they hau 
heard of rather than felt, and as a di courſe that becomes them rather 
than affects them. „„ 5 . 
In whatever relates to the management of pecuniary affairs, the Dutch 
are certainly the moſt expert of any poople; as to the knowledge of 
acquiring wealth, they unite the no leſs neceſſary ſcience of preſerving 
it. Every man ſpends leſs than his income, be that what it will; nor 
does it enter into the heads of this ſagacious people, that the common 
courſe of &xpence ſhould equal the revenue; and, when this happens, 
they think at leaſt that they have lived that year to no purpoſe; and the 
report of it difcredits a man among them as much as any vicious or pro- 
digal extravagance does in other countries. No country, therefore, can 
vie with theirs in the number of thoſe inhabitants, whoſe lot, if not 
riches, is at leaſt a comfortable ſufficiency ; and where fewer failures or 
bankruptices occur. In all theſe particulars, the women exactly reſem. 
ble the men, eſpecially in their natural indifference as to the warmer 
paſſions. The rich traders and mechanics however, begin now to approx- 
mate to the luxuries of Engliſh and French dreſſing and living; and 
their nobility and high magiſtrates, who have retired from trade, rival 
thaſe of any other part of Europe in their table, buildings, furniture, 
and equipages. | . 1 Wer 123 
The diverfions of the Dutch differ not much from thoſe. of the Englih, 
who ſeem to have borrowed from them the neatneſs of their drinking 
booths, ſkittle and other grounds, and ſmall pieces of water, which form 
the amuſements of the middling ranks, not to mention their hand organs, 
and other muſical inventions. They are the beſt ſkaters upon the ice in 
the world. It is amazing to ſee the crouds in a hard froſt upon the ice, 
and the great dexterity both of men and women (ſome of the latter carry- 
ing a baſket of eggs, or other country ware, upon their heads to market) 
in darting along, or rather flying, with inconceivable velocity. | 
Dxess.] Their dreſs former 7 was noted for the large breeches of the 
men; and the jerkins, plain mobbs, ſhort petticoats, and other oddities 
| of the women; all which, added to the natural thickneſs and clumſineß 
of their perſons, gave them a very groteſque appearance. Theſe dreſſes 
now prevail only among the lower ranks ; and more in particular amongk 
the ſeafaring people. DE | be od 2 
_ Re11G10N.] The eftabliſhed religion here is the Preſbyterian or Cal. 
viniſm: none but Preſbyterians are — — into any office or poſt in the 
overnment, excepting the army; yet all religions and ſects are tolerated, 
and have their reſpective meetings or aſſemblies for public worſhip, among 
which the papiſts and Jews are very numerous. 
LavGvace.] The natural language of the United Provinces is Lo 
Dutch, which is a corrupted diale& of the German; but the ople of 
faſhion ſpeak Engliſh and French. Their Lord's prayer runs thus : 0% 
Fader, die in de hemelin zyn; uven naam worde gebeyligbt: a honinghryh 
me uwe wille geſchiede gelyck in den heme! 200 00k op den arden, am 
dagelicks, Groot geg ons heeden, ende wergeeft onſe ſehulden. gelyk ook 9, 2 
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NE THE R LAN B ang 
gium on/ſe ſchrldenoaren ende en leid ons neit in verſoelinge maer werleft, 


8 
£ „in den booſen. Amen. > Tis: % „ l koag wht. 3 
8 A — AND LEARNED MEN.] Eraſmus ang Grotius, who were 
r both natives of this country, ſtand at the head almoſt of e itſelf, 
, 1s Boerhaave does of medicine. Haerlem diſputes the invention of print- 
s ing with tbe Germans, and the magiſtrates keep two copies of a book. 
? ntitled; Speculum Salvatic nis, printed by Koſter, in 1440. The. moſt 
r elegant editions of the claffics came from the Dutch preſſes of Amſterdam, 
: Rotterdam, Utrecht, . Leyden, and other towns. The Dutch have ex- 
h celled in controverſial divinity, which inſinuated itſelf ſo much into the 
f fate, that it had almoſt proved fatal to the government, witneſs the rid. 
8 culous diſputes about Arminianiſm, freewill, predeſtination, and the like. 
b geſides Boerhaave they have produced excellent writers in all branches of 
n medicine. Grevins and Burmann ftand at the head of their numerous 
55 commentators upon the claſſics. Nothing is more common than their 
e. Latin poems and epigrams; and later times have produced a Van Haaren, 
% who is poſſeſſed of ſome poetical abilities, and about the year 1747 puh- 
n lihed poems in favour of liberty, which were admired as rarities chiefly 
t becauſe their author was a Dutchman. In the other departments of li- 
r terature, the Dutch publications are mechanical, and. ariſe chiefly from 
„ their employ ments in univerſities, church, or ſta de. 
7 UxIVERSITIES.] Theſe are Leyden, Utrecht, Groningen, Harder- 
. wicke, and Franekker. OT bs | 
d - AnTIQUITIES AND; CURIOSITIES, { The prodigious dykes, ſome of 
Al NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL. { which are ſaid to be 17 elle in 
e, tiickneſs, mounds, and canals, conſtructed by the Dutch, to preſerve 
| their country from thoſe dreadful inundations by which it formerly ſuffer- 
. ed ſo much, are ſtupendous, and hardly to be equalled. A ſtone quarry 
8 near Maeſtricht, under a hill, is worked into a kind of ſubterraneous pa- 
u lace, ſupported by pillars twenty feet high. The ſtadthouſe of Amſter- 
5 dam is perhaps the beſt building of that kind in the world: it ſtands upon 
In 13,659 large piles, driven into-the ground ; and the inſide 1s equally con- 
e, yenient and magnificent. Several mufeums, containing antiquities and 
7 curioſities, artificial and natural, are to be found in Holland and the 
t) other provinces, particularly in the famous univeriity-of Leyden-z-fuch 
as a ſhirt made of the entrails of a man. Two Egyptian mummies, being 
he the bodies of two princes of great antiquity. All the muſcles and tendons 
es of the human body curiouſly ſet up, by profeſſor Stalpert Vander-Weil.- ' 
ls Cirirs, Towns, AND-OTHER e Amſterdam, which is. built 
es FICES, PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. F upon piles of wood, is thought 
4's to contain 241,000 people, - and to be, -next to London, - the moſt com- 
mercial city in the world; in this reſpect, ſome have even given it the pre- 
ll. erence to London, though I cannot ſee with what propriety. Its con- 
he veniencies for commerce, and the grandeur of its public works, are 
d, almoſt beyond deſcription. In this, and all other Tities of the United 
lg 


Provinces, the beauty of the canals, and walks under trees Plano on 


their borders, are admirable ; but above all, we are ſtruck with the 
W neatneſs and cleanlineſs that is every where obſerved within doors. This 
of aty, however, labours under two great diſadvantages, bad air, and the want 
1 of freſh wholeſome water, e the inhabitants to preſerve the 
1 rain water in reſervoirs. Rotterdam is next to Amſterdam for commerce 
on and wealth: its inhabitants are computed at 56,000. The Hague, though 
ity at a village, is the ſeat of government in the United Provinces, and is 
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celebrated for the magnificence and beauty of its buildings; the reſorts, * 
foreign ambaſſadors and ſtrangers of all. diſtinctions who- live in it, the 
abundance and cheapneſs of its proviſions, and the politeneſs of its inhz. 
bitants, who are computed to be about 40,000: it is no place of trade, 
but it has been for many years noted as an emporium of pleaſure aud 
politics. Leyden and Utrecht are known in the annals of literature for 
the accommodations of the ſcholars who attend their univerſities, and the 


| 
( 
beauty and conveniencies of their public ſchools. Saardam, though | 
wealthy trading place, is mentioned here as the workſhop where Peter ths 4 
Great, of Muſcovy, in perſon, ſerved his apprenticeſhip to ſhip-building, 1 
and labeured as a common handicraft. The upper part of Gelderland 7 
ſubje& to Pruſſia, and the capital city Gelder. BS as . a 
INLAND NAVIGATION, CANALS, AND 5 The uſual way of paſſing I 
ky MANNER OF TRAVELLING. ' from town to town is by co. 0 
vered boats, called treckſcuits, which are dragged along the canals by a 
| Horſes, on a ſlow uniform trot, ſo that paſſengers reach the different towns b 
where they are to ſtop, preciſely at the appointed inſtant of time. This d 
method of travelling, though to ſtrangers rather dull, is extremely conve- 
nient to the inhabitants, and very cheap. By means of theſe canals an ex. d 
tenſive inland commerce is not only carried on through the whole country, w 
but as they communicate with the Rhine and other large rivers, the produc, I 
tions of the whole earth are conveyed at a ſmall expence into various parts p 
of Germany, the Auſtrian and French Netherlands. A treckſuit is divided al 
into two different apartments, called the roof and the ruim; the fr by 
for gentlemen, and the other for common people, who may read, ſmoke, tu 
eat, drink, or converſe with people of various nations, dreſſes, and lan- ba 
Suages. Near Amſterdam and other large cities a traveller is aſtoniſhedwhen ex 
e beholds the effects of an extenſive and flouriſhing commerce, Here gr 
the canals are lined for miles together with elegant, neat country houſe, thi 
ſeated in the midſt of gardens and pleaſure grounds intermixed with pa 
figures, buſts, ſtatues, temples, &c. to the very water's edge. Having cu 
no objects of amuſement beyond the limits of their own. gardens, the eal 
families in fine weather ſpend much of their time in theſe little temples, vat 
ſmoaking, reading, or viewing the paſſengers, to whom they appear com · mi 
plaiſant and polite. | 
_ COMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES.] An account of the Dutch com- cle 
merce, would comprehend that of almoſt all Europe. There is ſcarcely a pet 
manufacture that they do not carry on, or a ſtate to which they do not of 
trade. In this they are aſſiſted by the populouſneſs of their country, the the 
| cheapneſs of their labour, and, above all, by their water carriage, which, oft 
by means of their canals, gives them advantages beyond all other nations, two 
'The United Provinces are the grand magazine of Europe; and in e 
may be purchaſed here ſometimes cheaper than in the countries where they | a la 
grow. Their Eaſt-India company have had the monopoly of the fine | rept 
ipices for more than a hundred years, and is the moſt opulent and powerful and 
of any in the world. Their capital city in India is Batavia, which is faid part 
io exceed in magnificence, opulence, and commerce, all the cities of Aſia 1 
Here the viceroys appear in greater Ano than the ſtadtholder; and it i vine 
ſaid the Dutch ſubjects in Batavia ſcarcely acknowledge any dependence L : 
an 


on the mother country. They have other ſettlements in India, but none 
more pleaſant, healthful], or uſeful, than that on the Cape of Good-Hope, 
the grand rendezvous of the ſhips of all nations, outward or homew2! 

boyas. When Lewis XIV. invaded Holland with an army of 80,000 * 
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theDutch made ſome diſpoſitions to ſhip themſelves off to their ſettlements 
in India: ſo great was their-averſion to the French'govergment, Not to 
mention their herring and whale fiſheries (the former upon the Scotch coaſt 
which they have carried off from the native proprietors, they excel at 
home in numberleſs branches of trade, ſuch as their pottery, tobacco pipes, 
delft-ware, finely refined falt ; their oil mills, ſtarch manufactures; their 
improvements o the raw linen thread of Germany; their hemp, and fine 
paper manufactures; their fine linen and table damaſks; their ſaw-mills 
for timber, for ſhipping and houſes, in immenſe quantities; their great 
ſugar-baking ; their vaſt woollen, cotton, and ſilk manufactures; wax- ' 
bleaching; 3 dreſſing; the great quantity of their coin and ſpecie, 
afiited by their banks, moſt eſpecially by that of Amſterdam ; their Eaſt- 
India trade; and their general induſtry and frugality, It is greatly 
doubted, however, whether their commerce, navigation, manufaQtures, 
and fiſheries, -are in the ſame flouriſhing ſtate now as they were in the 
beginning of this century; and whether the riches and luxury of indivi- 
duals have not damped the general induſtry of the inhabitants. 
PuBLIC TRADING cOUANIES. ] Of theſe, the capital is the Eaſt- In- 
dia, incorporated in 1602, by which formerly the Dutch acquired immenſe 
wealth, _ divided forty per cent. and ſometimes ſixty, about the year 
1660; at preſent the dividends are much reduced; but in 124 years, the 


s proprietors, on an average, one year with another, divided ſomewhat 
d above 24 per cent. So late as the year 1760, they divided 15 per cent. 
i but the Dutch Weſt-India company, the ſame year, divided no more than 
, two and a half per cent. This company was incorporated in 1621, The 
ts bank of Amſterdam is thought to be inexhauſtibly rich, and is under an 
n excellent direction: it is ſaid by Sir William Temple, to contain the 
re greateſt treaſure, either real or imaginary, that is known any where in 
$, the world. What may ſeem a paradox is, that this bank is ſo far from 
th paying any intereſt, that the money in it is worth ſomewhat more than 
5 current caſh is in common payments. Mr. Anderſon ſuppoſes, that the 
he eaſh, bullion, and pawned Jewels in this bank, which is kept in the 


vaults of the ſtadthouſe, amount to 36 (though others to ſay only to 30) 
millions ſterling. | | | 3 
ConsTiruTION AND GovERNM ENT. ] This is a very intricate arti- 


m- cle; for though the United Provinces ſubſiſt in a common confederacy, 

＋ jet each province has an internal government or conſtitution independent 

not of the others: this government is called the ſtates of that province, and 

the the delegates from them form the ſtates general, in whom the ſovereignty 
ch, of the whole confederacy is veſted ; but though a province ſhould end | 


two, or more delegates, yet ſuch province has no more than one voice 
in every reſolution ; and before that reſolution can have the force of 
a law, it muſt be approved of by every province, and by every city and 
republic in that province. This formality, in times of great danger 
and emergency, has been ſet aſide. Every reſolution of the ſtates of a 
particular province mult be carried unanimouſly. _ TDD: 

The council of ſtate conſiſts likewiſe of deputies from the ſeveral pro- 
vinces: but its conſtitution is different from that of the ſtates general: 
it 13 compoſed of twelve perſons, whereof Gelderland ſends two; Hol- 
land, three ; Zealand, two; Utrecht, two; Frieſland, one; Overiſſel, 
me; and Groningen, one. Theſe deputies, however, do not vote pro- 
vncally, but perfonally. * Their buſineſs is to prepare eſtimates, and 
Vas and means for raiſing the revenue, as well as other matters that are 


* 


* 
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to be laid before the dates general. The ſtates of the provinces ir tid 
u 


* 


Noble and Mighty Lords; but thoſe of Holland, Noble and Moſt niet 
Lords; and the fates general, High and Mighty Lords, or the Ty 


accounts. The admiralty forms a ſeperate board, and the executive gp 
of It is committed to ſive colleges in the three maritime provinces of Hi. 
land, Zealand, and Frieſland. In Holland the people have nothing to do 
either in chuſing their repreſentatives or their magiſtrates. In Amſterdan, 

which takes the lead in all public deliberations, the magiſtracy is lodged 

in the hands of one grand bailiff four burgermaſters, and 36 ſenaton, 
who are choſen for life, and every vacancy among them is filled up by the 
ſurvivors. The ſame ſenate alſo elects the deputies to repreſent the cd. 
ties in the province of Holland: a 


I have mentioned the above particulars, becauſe without a knowledge of 
them, it is impoſſible to underſtand the hiſtory of the United Provinces, 

from the death of king William to the year 1747, when the Stadholderſtiy 
was made hereditary in the male and female repreſentatives of the family 
of Orange. This office in a manner ſuperſedes the coaſtitution I have 
already deſcribed. The Stadtholder is preſident of the ſtates of every 
um mh and ſuch is his power and influence, that he can change the 
deputies, magiſtrates, and officers, in every province and city. By this 
He has the moulding of the aſſembly of the ſtates general, though he his 
no voice in it; in ſhort, though he has not the title, he has more rel 
E. authority than ſome kings; for beſides the influence and revenue 

e derives from the Stadholderſhip, he has ſeveral principalities and large 
eſtates of his own. The preſent Stadtholder is William V. prince of 
Orange and Naſſau. His titles are, Hereditary Stadtholder, Captain 
General, and Admiral of the Seven United Provinces. . He is ſon of 
the late Stadtholder, William Charles, who married Anne, princeſs rojal 
of Great Britain, and'died in 1751. The Ses Stadtholder was bor 
in 1748, and in 1767 married the princeſs Frederica of Pruſſia. 

With reſpect to the adminiſtration of juſtice in this country, every pro- 
vince has its tribunal, to which, except in criminal cauſes, appeal lies 
from the petty and country courts; and it is ſaid that juſtice is no where I 
diſtributed with more impartiality. __ 1 ö. 

REevenves.] The pm of the United Provinces proportion 
their taxes according to the abilities of each province or city. Thole tates 
conſiſt of an almoſt general exciſe, a land- tax, poll-tax, and hearth-money; 
ſo that the public revenue amounts annually to about two millions anda 
Half ſterling. "The province of Holland pays above half of this revenue 
"The taxes in theſe provinces are ſo heavy, and ſo many, that it 15 0 
without reaſan that a certain author aſſerts, that the only thing that has 

eſcaped taxation there, is the air they breathe. But for the encourige. 
ment of trade, the duties on. goods and merchandize are exceeding los. 
The provinces of Holland are ſaid to be in a very flouriſhing condition 
who not only during the laſt war, but at this very time lend large 8 
to moſt of the powers in Europe. The immenſe ſums in the Briti 8 N 

has given reaſon for ſome people'to imagine that Holland Iabours und 
heavy debts ; but the chief reaſon is, the Nates oply pay 22 Per cent. 
- Intereſt for money. _ ro TL + dtbroan 
 Miiirary AND MARINE STRENGTH. ] The number of land * 
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in the United Provinces im time of peace, commonly amounts to about 
28,000 ; 18,000 of whom ſerve in garriſons ; amongſt which are three 
regiments of Scots, and one of Swiſs ; and, in time of war, they hire 
whole regiments of- Germans. The chief command of the army is veſted 
in the Sradtholder, under whom is tlie field marſhal general. No nation 
in Europe, England excepted, can fit out a more formidable fleet than 
the Dutch, having always vaſt quantities of timber prepared for building 
of ſhips ; but the preſent marine force of the United Provinces is ſmalf, 
compared to what it once was, when equal, if not ſuperior, to that of 
Great Britain itſelf, 3 ; 3 ; 
Azus.] The enſigns armorial of the Seven United Provinces, or the 
States of Holland, are, or, a lion, gules, holding with one paw a cutlaſs, 
and with the other a bundle of ſeven arrows cloſe bound together, in 
fion to the ſeven confederateprovinces, with the following motto, Concerdia 
res par creſcun.. | | 


His rox v.] See the Auſtrian Netherlands. % del 
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SITUATION AND EXTENT, 
Miles. F On. 52 
Length 200 7 M. 49 and 52 North latitude, 
Breadch 200 ven 2 and Rast longitude. 
BOUNDARIES. ] OUNDED by the United Provinces gn the.north ; 
| by Germany, eaſt ; by Lorrain, Chafnpaign; and 
Picardy, in France, ſouth; and by another part of Picardy, and the 
Engliſh Channel, weſt. es 
As this country belongs to three different powers, the Auſtrians, French, 
and Dutch, we ſhall be more particular in diſtinguiſhing the provinces 
and towns belonging to each ſtate. . ' ; . 


1. Province of BRABBG ANT. 8 
Subdiviſions, | | Chief towns, 
„ 'J Boiſleduc 
| : h [ Breda N, 
Bergen-up-Zoom } 


< Maecftricht, S. E. 
| | Grave, N. E. | 18 
5 N Lillo *> 5 i 4 BY 7 5 
(Steenbergen F N. .W. 


BRussETLs, E. Ion. 4. deg. 6min.. 
N. lat. 50-50. | 


1. Dutch Brabant — 


2. Auſtrian Brabant — Louvain | ' 
| | RG Vilvorden & in the middle. 
. Landen 


2 "ANTWERP R and, 3, MALINES, are provinces indepen- 
dent of Brabant, though ſurrounded by it, and ſubject to the houſe 


of Auſtria. 7 | 
| 4. Province of LIM BURG, S. E. 


Fauquemont, ef _—_ the 


Valkenburg 
$5, Province 


* 


French Flandets | 


my 


| 
"| 
1 
bl 


n 


| 5. Province f LUXEMBURG. 
5 Subdiviſions. ' Chief towns. 
Auftrian Luxemburg 8 os Luxembu „ — 
Fren ch Luxemburg | 1 Thionville 8. k, 8 En 
Montmedy . T} 
6. Province of NAMUR, in the made, ubject to Auſtria, - the 
| amur, on the Sambre and Maeſt, 
Chief tons — Charleroy on the Sambre, 55 
2 £5 8 Province of HAINAULT. x the 
Subdiviſions Wes Chief towns, Wa 
| X Mons ; reg 
Auſtrian Hainault — | Aeth ? in the voy 
. 5 Enguien I wal. If 
| 29 . 3 | 5 1 
French Hainault — 3 j W. If 
Landrecy | | in 
2⁊. Province of CAM BRE SIS. "? 
1 | Cambray, E. of Arras. Der 
Subject to France Cravecour, S. of Cambray. De 
| 9. Province of ARTOIS. and 
| Arras, S. W. on the Scarpe j 
| pr _ 2 3 oulogne ton 
. ; Ire: t. Omer bl 
Subject to Franee St. Venant, E. of Aire * 
| Bethune, S. E. of Aire | nity 
Terouen, S. af St. Omer. IG 
10. Province ö 5 | 
55 8 Sluys, N. 
T | Axel, N, 
ON Hulſt, N. 
Sas van Ghent, N. 


Ghent, on the Scheld. 
Bruges bh | 
Oſtend in W. near the ſea, 
Newport J | 
Oudenard on the Scheld. 
Din 4. 1 on the Lis. 
Ypres, N. of Liſle. 
Tournay on the Scheld. 
Menin on the Lis. 

Lifle, W. of Tournay 
Dunkirk, on the coaſt, eaf of 
Calais 

Douay, W. of Arras 
Mardike, W. of Dasbik 
St. Amand, N. of Valenciennes 
Gravelin, E. of Calais. 1 


15 
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ix, $011, AND PRODUCE.) The Air bf Brabant) Aud upon he 
44 Flanders, is bad; that in the interior parts is more . and 
the ſeaſons more ſettled, both in winter and ſummer, than they are in 
England. The ſoit and itb produce are rich, eſpecially in corn and fruits. 
They have abundance of paſture ; and Flanders itſelf has been reckoned 
the granary of France and Germany, and me England. The 
moſt baren parts for corn, rear far more profitable crops of flax, which 
is here cultivated to great perfection. Upon the whole, the Auſtrian Ne- 
therlands, by the culture, commerce and induſtry of the inhabitants, 
wis formerly the richeſt and moſt beautiful ſpot in Europe, whether we 
regard the variety of its manufactures, the magnificence And fiches of its 
cities, the amenity of its roads and villages, afid the fertility of its Rand 
f it has fallen of in later times, it is owing partly to the neglect of its 
government, but chiefly to its vicinity to England and Holland: but it is 
fill a moſt deſirable and pleafant country. There are few or no mountains 
inthe Netherlands: Flanders is a flat country, ſcarcely a fingle hill in it. 
[Brabatit, and the reſt of the provinces, conſiſt of little hills and vallies, 
woods, incloſed grounds, and champaign fields. 
Rivers, aND CANALS.) The chief rivers are the Maeſe, Sambre, 
Demer, Dyle, Nethe, Geet, Sanne, Rupple, Scheld, Lis, Scarpe, 
Deule, and Dender. The principal canals are thoſe of Bruſſels, Ghent, 
and Oſtend. . 1 N | 
Merits anD miIngRAts.) Mines of iron, copper, lead, and brim- 


f hx them at a medium at a million and a half: They are . 
pnd fond of religious exhibitions and pageants. Their other diverſions are 

the ſame with thoſe of the peaſants of the neighbouring countries. 
Darss AvD Laxncuace.] The inhabitants of French Flanders are 
mere Frenchmen and women in both theſe particulars. The Flemings 
in the frontiers of Holland dreſs like the Dutch boors, and their language 
$the * but the better fort of people ſpeak French, and dreſs in the 
Nrrioiox.] The eftabliſhed religion here is the Roman - catholie; 
nt proteſtants, and other ſects, are not moleſted. 3 
ARCHBISHOPRICS AND BISHOPRICS.] The archbiſhoprics are Cam- 
my, Maline or Mechlin; the biſhoprics, Ghent, Bruges, Antwerp, 

ins, Tpres, Tournay, St. Omer, Namur, and Ruremonde. 
LEARNING, IEK NED. The ſociety of Jeſus has produced the moſt 
MEN, AND" KAANts Ts: c learned men in the Auſtrian Low Countries, 
Arbich they had many comfortable ſettlements, which are now upon the 
tclme, Works of theology, arid the civil and canon law, Latin poems | 

ke plays, are their chief productions. Strada is an elegant hiſtorian and 
=. The Flemiſh painters and ſculptors have great merit, and form 2 
Dd. Rey | _ ſchool 


+ 


 . *  ANTIQuITIES anD CurlosITIES, Some Roman monuments af 


_ edifices of every kind, ſeen through all their cities, give evidences of ther 
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fropean continent, is now reduced to be a tapeſtry and thread - lace ſivp 
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as the people of Antwerp had been their friends and fellow-ſufferers int) 
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ſchool by themſelves... The works of Rubens and Vandyke canng jy 
ſufficiently admired. Fiamingo, or the Fleming's models for heads, 
ticularly thoſe of children, have never yet been equalled ; and the Flea. 
ings formerly engroſſed tapeſtry weaving to themſelves.  _. 
UNIVENSITIES.] Louvain, Douay, Tournay, and St. Omer. Th 
firſt was Founded in 1426, by John IV. duke of Brabant, and enjoy; prex 
privileges. By,a grant of Pope Sixtus IV. this univerſity has the priviley 
of preſenting to all the livings in the Netherlands, which right they ed 
except in Holland. 7 = F 
NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL, {\ temples and other buildings ax 
to be found in thoſe provinces. Many curious bells, churches, and te 
like, ancient and nag are alſo found here; and the magnificent il 
former grandeur. In 1607, ſome labourers found 1600 gold coins, af 
ancient medals of Antoninus Pius, Aurelius, and Lucius Verus. 
CIrIESs.] This article has employed ſeveral large volumes publiſel 
by different authors, but in times, when the Auſtrian Netherlands ver 
far more flouriſhing than now. The walls of Ghent, formerly the capitl 
of Flanders, and celebrated for its linen and woollen manufactures, cn 
tain the circuit of ten miles, but now unoccupied, and great part of itn 
a manner void. Bruges, formerly ſo noted for its trade and manufaturs 
but above all for its fine canals, is now dwindled to an inconfiderabl 
place. Oftend is now no more than a convenient harbour for traders; ul 
Ypres, a ſtrong garriſon town. The ſame may be faid of Charleroy ai 
Namur, which lie in the Auſtrian Hainault. F 
Louvain, the capital of the Auſtrian Brabant, inſtead of its flouriſhing 
manufaQories and place of trade, now contains pretty gardens, wall 
and arbours. Bruſſels retains ſomewhat of its ancient manufactories; an 
being the reſidence of the governor or viceroy of the Auſtrian Netherland 
it 15-2 populous, lively place. Antwerp, once the emporium of the bu 
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with the houſes of ſome bankers, jewellers, and painters adjoining. On 
of the firſt exploits of the Dutch, ſoon after they threw off the Spauil 
yoke, was ta ruin at once the commerce of Antwerp, by ſinking vellel 
loaded with ſtone, in the mouth of the Scheld ; thus ſhutting up for eu 
the entrance of that river to ſhips of burden. This was the more cru} 


cauſe of liberty. _ SOT Re 

It may be obſerved here, that every gentleman's houſe is a cafe 
chateau; and that there. are more ſtrong towns in the Netherlands 1 
in all the reſt of Europe; but ſince the decline of their trade, by 
riſe of the Engliſh and Dutch, theſe towns are conſiderably dimimide grou 
in ſize, and whole ſtreets, particularly in Antwerp, are in appezu; male 
uninhabited. In the Nur are extremely gocd n in or. 
cheap. A ſtranger may dine in Bruſſels on ſeven or eight diſt s of u court 
for leſs than a ſhilling Engliſh. Travelling is ſafe, reaſonable; and 
Lghtful in this luxurious country. The roads are enerally, a bc electe 
uſeway, and run for ſome miles in a ſtraight line, till they termit provi. 


with the view of ſome noble buildings. bey 
TCouugRCE AND MANUFACTURES.] The chief manufactures of to be 
French and Auſtrian Netherlands, are their beautiful linens and Jac" WW fuck, 
which, notwithtanding the boaſted improvements,.of their üeigbbe uren 
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_ NETHERLANDS. ' 1 
they are yet unrivalled, particularly in that ſpecies called cambrics, from 
Cambray, the ehief place of its manufacture. Theſe manufactures form 
the principal article of their commerce. _ 3 

ConstITUTION AND GOVERNMENT.] The Auftrian Netherlands 
are ſtill conſidered as'a circle-of the empire, of which the archducal 
houſe, as being ſovereign of the whole, is the ſole director and ſum- 
moning prince. The circle contributes its ſhare to the impoſts of the 
empire, and ſends an envoy to the diet, but is not ſubject to the judica- 
tories of the empire. It is under a governor-general, appointed by the 
court of Vienna, who, at pe is his ſerene highneſs prince Charles 
of Lorrain, brother to the late, and uncle to the preſent emperor. The 
face of an aſſembly, or parliament, for each province, is ſtill kept up, 
and conſiſts of the clergy, nobility, and deputies of towns, who meet at 
Bruſſels. Each province claims. particular privileges, but they are of 
very little effect; and the governor ſeldom or never finds any reſiſtance 
to the will of his court. Every province has a particular governor, ſub- 
ject to the regent; and cauſes are here decided according to the civil and 
canon law. E350 . 5 

Rtvenues.]. Theſe riſe from the demeſne lands and cuſtoms; but 
ſo much is the trade of the Auſtrian Flanders now reduced, that they are 
ſaid not to defray the expence of their government. The French Nether- 
wres lands bring in a conſiderable revenue to the crown. ' 

Mit1TaRY STRENGTH.] The troops maintained here by the em- 
preſs-queen are chiefly employed in the frontier garriſons. Though by 
the barrier treaty, the Auſtrians were obliged to maintain three-fifths of 
thoſe garriſons, and the Dutch two, yet both of them are miſerably defi- 


ſhing cient in their quotas, the whole requiring at leaſt 30,000 men, and in 
al une of war above 10,000 more. | 
1 Ax us.] The arms of Flanders are, or, a lion ſable, and langued gules. 
land Hisrory.] The ſeventeen. provinces, and that part of Germany, 


eli which lies weſt of the Rhine, was called Belgicæ Galliz by the Romans. 
Upon the decline of that empire, the Goths, and other northern people, 
pollefſed themſelves of theſe provinces firſt, as they paſſed through them 


paz in their way to France, and other parts of the Roman empire; and after 
ela deing erected into ſmall governments, the heads of which were deſpotic 
eie within their own dominions, they were ſwallowed up by the houſe of 
cruel Burgundy, The emperor Charles V. the heir of that Rumily, ranked 


int) tiem as a part of the empire, under the title of the Circle of Burgundy. 
The tyranny of his ſon Philip, who ſucceeded to the throne of Spain, 
alle QI made the inhabitants attempt to throw off his yoke, which occaſioned a 
s (OR general inſurrection. The counts Hoorn, Egmont, and the prince of 
by Orange, appearing at the head of it, and Luther's reformation gaining 
ind ground about the . time in the Netherlands, his diſciples joined the 
emu malecontents, "Whereupon king Philip introduced a kind of inquiſition, 
od in order to ſuppreſs them, and many Houfinds were put to death by that 
wurt, beſides thoſe that'periſhed by the ſword. Count Hoorn, and count 
Eemont were taken and beheaded; but the prince of Orange, whom they 
a bio! eleted to be their Stadtholder, retiring into Holland, that and the adjacent 
Movinces entered into a treaty for their mutual defence, at Utrecht, in 
5 the year 1579. And though theſe revolters at firſt were fo deſpicable as 
s of 4 © termed beggars by their tyrants, their perſeverance and courage was 
act ich, under the prince of Orange, and the aſſiſtance afforded them by. 

queen Elizabeth, bogh in troops and money, that they forced the crown + 

0 Spain at laſt to declare them a free people, about the year 1609 ; and 

ö 8 after 


which for ſome ages ruled over Germany, Spain, and part of Italy, yith 
and that of queen Anne, they were principals in the grand confeder 


: general of the allies, gained the memorable battle of Ramilies, in th 


\ retained by the French, by the peace of Aix-la-Cha 
1 


ſouth. . | 
The northern circles — — _ Lower Saxony 
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afterwards they were acknowledged by all E urope to be an independent 
ſtate, under the title of Te United Province. When the houſe of Aufviz, 


Tx +; 


which they afterwards continued to carry on bloody wars, was become no 
longer formidable, and when'the public jealouſy.was directed againſt that 
of Bourbon, which was favoured by the. government of Holland, who had 
diſpoſſeſſed the prince of Orange of the Stadtholderſhip, the ſpirit of the 
people was ſuch, that they revived it in the perſon of the prince, who wa 
afterwards William III. king of Great Britain; and during his reign, 


againſt Lewis XIV. king of France. By their ſea wars with Englan 
under Cromwell, and in the reign of Charles II. they acquired the repu- 
tation of a formidable naval power; but, as I have already mentioned, 

their military virtue is on the decline 
The Spaniards remained poſſeſſed of the other ten provinces, or, a 
they are termed, the Low Countries, until the duke of n 
- 


year 1706. After which, Bruſſels, the capital, and great part of theſe 
provinces, acknowledged Charles VI. afterwards emperor of Germany, 
their ſovereign ; and his daughter, the empreſs queen, remained poſſeſſed 
of them until the war 1741, when the . made an entire conqueſt 
of them, except part of the province of Luxemburg; and the places 

| zapelle in the year 1748, 
ng general table of diviions. 


may be ſcen in the prece 
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ee E R NM AN 
Stfrvarlon AND/ EXTENT. 5 N 
e - 1 N nt wins 
Length 600 ) ,.. __ Js and 19 Eaſt long. 
Breadth 500 5 DRrwyen | 45 and 55 North lat. 
| IE empire of Germany, properly ſo called, is 
BY CADALTES. | . bounded by the German Ocean, Denmark, and 
the Baltic,'on the north; by Poland and Hungary, including Bohemua, 
on the eaſt; by Switzerland and the Alps, which divides: it from Italy, 
on the ſouth ; and by the dominions of France and the Low Countries, on 
the welt, from which it is ſeparated by the Rhine, Moſelle, and the Macs. 
GRAND DIVISIONS.) The diviſions of Germany, as laid down eye 
by modern writers, are various and uncertain, - I ſhall therefore ſtick to 
thoſe that are moſt generally received. Germany formerly was divided, 
into the Upper, or ſouthern, and the Lower, or northern. The emperor 
Maximilian, predeceſſor and grandfather to the . emperor Charles ). 
divided it into ten great circles; and the diviſion was confirmed in the 
diet of Nuremberg, in 1552;. but the circle of Burgundy, or the ſeven- 
teen provinces of the Low Countries, being now detached from the em- 
pire, we are to confine ourſelves to nine of thoſe diviſions, as they nom 
Whereof three are in the north, three in the middle, and three in th 
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GERMANY. „ 


e 7 Tom Na 
The c! in th middle — ü 4 Lower Khine - 
EEE | Franconia. 
„ gdradagi., # 7 * of; Auftria 
The bürberg dice — — 1 Bavaria 
a 5 | Swabia. 
- Uryen SAXONY Cinnka: 8 by 
Diviſions. || eu oy _ - . Subdivifions. . Chief towns, _-. 
Pomerania, in Nulkan Pomerania, N. E. 7 Stetin We 


the North. -Swediſh Pomerania, N. W. {Stralſund. 
Brandenburg 1 in the middle, ) Altus rk, Weſt Stendel 


ſubje& to its own elector, > Midd $5.5 Berlin, Potfdam 
Francfort, Cuſtrin. 


the king of, Pruſfia. | | Newmark, eaſt 3 
Saxony, Proper in the Duck of Saxony, N. nb 25, 
ſouth, rakes? Hick its Ne marq. eaſt. 18 orlits 
on Lhe: oy Miſnia, — . x 
EE Erfurt, ſubject t 
Thuringiay Jang, well | 1 Electr bjed the 
[Saxe Meiningen By Meiningen 
Saxe Zeits by 2. Zerbſt | 
Saxe Altenburg, 8. "Ws — 5 25 Altenburg 
The duchies of 4 Saxe Weimer, weſt — e. 34 Weimer 
Saxe Gotha, weſt SG £ Gotha 
Saxe Eiſnach, 8S. VW. —— 2.8 Eiſnach . 
| | Saxe Saalfield 3 HO | Saalkeld, 
'Schwartſburg, W Subject to their ( Sonderhauſe 
The counties of 0 Belchingen, N. & reſpective — en 
| Mansfield. L. ] counts. ansfield. 
Hall, middle, ſubje& to Prufſia) ( Hall | 
The duchies of Saxe Naumberg, ſubject to — Naumberg. 
h 1 own duke — Y 
tolberg, north weſt» — Stolberg 
The counties of | Hohenftein, weſt AE Norte, 
hee Deſſau, Zerb 
Principality of —Anhalt, north 2 n | 
Laal-creys, CT — — Hall. 
| oigtland, ſouth, ſubje& to the Ploweg. 


elector of Saxony 


aof Fache Ke of Stony mu * 


: Lowes SAXONY Crate; Pn * 
7 Holficin Proper, N. 1 5 >S 8. [Keil, fubject to > Holkeia 


2 8 1 Gottorp. | 
HolftienD, | Ditmarſh, weſt - Z | Meldorp ſubject to 
north of Stormaria, ſauth 2 4 Glucſtat Bbg, _ 
de Elbe, | Hamburgh, a ſove- | '3 | Hamburgh..E. L. 10-35. 
reign ſtate 1 VS N. L. 54 an imperial city. 
Wagerland, eaſt E (Lubec, an imperial city. 
Layenburg Duchy, north of the B ſubje 


A * 


Hanover 


. SP + 9 en es $ ee — 


114 GERMANS 
Diviſions Subdiviſions. Chief towns. 


1 D. Brynſwick Proper 72 J t Brunſwie 
A D. Wolfenbuttle 12 E= 25 


C. Rheinſtein, ſouth Rheinſtein 
en C. Blankenburg Blankenburg. 
Subject to the elec- D. Calenburg Hanover 
tor of Hanover; | 5 
king of gil D. Grubbenhagen Grubbenkagen 
Britain. ottengen— Gottengen. 


Lunenburg D. ſub- F D. of Lunenburg Pro Lunenb 
Je to — 5. Zell — er J el . 


Bremen D. and Verden D. ſub. * | Bremen, an imperial city, 


Hanover, north — Verden. 
D. Swerin, north, ſubject to its l 
Mecklenburg] duke Sveti. 4 
Duchy — } D. Guſtrow, north ſubje& to its ) 
duke -— — 1 | 
Hildeſheim biſhopric, in the middle, to its bi- | Hildeſhcim, an an im 
eee perial cit) · 


Mane. bur ducky, 1 ſouth-eaſt, W to the Ca ods | 
king of Pruſſia —— | Magdeburg, 
Halberſtat duchy, * to rats. ſouth- | , Halberfta, 


eaſt — 
3. WEST PHALIA Circuit. 


ject to the king of Pruſſia 


Embden C. or Eaſt Frieſland, ſub⸗ Embden 
North ] Oldenburg C. 1 ſubje& to the king ] Oldenburg 
Diviſion. ] Delmenhoiſt of Denmark Delmenhorſt. 
Hoye ſubject to Hana- Hoye 
Diepholt ver "Jtd Diepholt. 
{Munſter B. ſub. to its biſhop J \ Munſter - 
Paderborn B. ſub. to its biſhop Paderborn 
— B. ſub. to its biſhop Oſnaburg 
Lippe Sc * C. ſub.to count 
de Li — Bickeburg 
Lippe Detmold, ©. ſub. to its own 
Weſt count | Eemgow 
Dis - er n Pyrmont, C. ſub. to its own count 4 Pyrmont 
o_ Ritberg, C. ſub. to its own count | | Ritberg 
| Minden D. ſub. to Prof Minden 
Ravenſburg C. 1 e Ravenſburg 
Weſtphalia D. ſubje& to the elec- | 
tor of Cologne Arenſburg 
Tecklenburg C. ſub. to Pruſſia Tecklenburg 
Linge C. ſub. to Pruſſia J Linge. 
Cleves 2 ſub. to the k. of Pruſ. 1” FR  - 
b 7 to the king of Dufſeldorf 
liers D. Pruflia — 10 a Aix 
Middle ark C. ſub. to Pruſſia — 5 
Divifon, 5 Liege B. ſub. to its own biſhop ” : | Liege 
ay 
| Bentheim . ſub. to its own, count | Bentheim 


\.Steinfort. ©. ſub. to its own count (Senor 


\ 


Dirilons. Subdiviſions. Chief towns. 
Heſſe Caſſel, landy. N. DS. gane 
Heſſe ö 


1 


Heſſe Marpurg, landg. 5 Marpurg "0 
Heſſe Darmftadt, landg. }: (Darmftade,! © 
Each of the above ſubdiviſions are ſubject | to their n lden 


Heſſe Homberg A. Soy ind Hombe 
Heſſe Rhineſield : - 211 'S:4 Rhinefie TO 
Heſſe Watfried *— — — -Wanfield dd 
( Naſſau:Dilleaburg — 82 — [ Dillen | 
Naſſau Dietl! —j- 883 [Dietz 
Naſſau Hadamar — * — F 
. | Naſſhu Kenberg— (9,9. EKerberg * 2 Fe 
* | Naſſau Siegen — {3 I Siegen 
on. „Naſſau Idſtein — 2 ,-* <q Tdftein 
_ Naſſau Weilb * 7 —4 5 3 J Weilbu 3 
ſout Naſſau 'Wiſba en — 8 A 8 Wibaden 20 41 14 4 4 
Naſſau Bielſteid aſt 22 ; 
Naſſau Otyyeiler a Otweile 5 
; b = 8 75 * 408 * 5 { Uſingen? 10 e281 
Territory of Frankfort, a ſovereign ſale— ab he dine, 


County.of Erpach, ſuhject. to its own — ET eaſt, II lo vtiger 
Spi 124 1 on the Rbinr, 9 
Biſhopric of pire, a ſovereign ſtate— 3 an imperial eity. : 
Dgch of Zwebru en, or Deu nts, fob x . 
jeck to the ae — - — Deuxp onts in the Palat.. 1 
2 of Catzenelbogen, ſubject to Heſſe Catzenelbogen\ or on the 5 1 


L — — ͥ — — 


| Waldec, ſubje& to its own — Walde 


* . * 


i * 


74 $ hw 


N 
2 


Solms, ſubject to its own count Solms 6 
Hanau, ſubject to Heſſe Caſſel Hanau 
Eyſenberg, ſub. to its own count Eyſenberg 
Counties of 4 Soyn — — + Sn. C0 
gen, — — Witgenſtein 2 
Haizfiel dix — Hatzfield 
(Weſterberg — _} | Weſtcrberg. 


Abby of Fuld, ſubject to its abbot + . -———— Fuld. 
| ichbeld —ſubjeRt to Heſſe Caſſel — Tee 
5 : N. 2 
oh Lower RHINE "Crncyna © 0 

Diviſions. Chief towns. 
alatinate of the Rhine, on both Heidelburg on the. Neckar. 
des that river, ſubject to hel re Manheim, and Ps 0 
elector Palatine. kendal on the Rhine. 
| See 1 32 Colone, on the Rhone. 
prehbiſhoprics | n % et rt l 4 | Bonn, an the Rhine. . 5 4 i 


and Ments # Mentz, on the Rhine Af. 
«ftorates of | 8 chaſinburg? e n the Main. 
kia, i 


riers, on the 18 


rr 


= —— 


(IC; fi i. 


Ser 
* 


—— ———— 


Diviſions. mir Ghief towus. 

Bimopric of Worms! 5 4. ſorgreign ſtate. * | Varig, alicy: e, an 25 
_ of Simmeren, ſub, to its own duke — Simmeren. \ 
negraveſtein— J. Rhinegraveſtrin. | 
[Mears 1 f to Pruſſia | nN 119 


— — 1 Meldbstz: 71 . * | 
Spanheim—  —— | Ctextznatch | 
eie — 2 — 3 ue pr oat 


6. FRANCONIA e., 


Counties 5 Tabel bj. to the eleQor | 


”- - 


Divifns, 8 — 1 Chief town. 


4 


CWarth EW £1 ( Wurtſbu 
Biſhoprics of 5 Bamberg, . 1 to hide f 1 Fn amber 


Fee I Foo ants Folk 
C n en- 
th HER of 3. north -— $; heli a en ; ' back 
- .  CAnſpach, . 4-0 PE a - CAnſpack. 
3 | Sulidivifons. 2 © Chief towns, 
| Principality of Heaneburgh! N — —— 2 7s 


34 481777 1 


Duchy of. Coberg, Ne ſubj c to its duke 
Dudy of Nilburghauſen, ſu 


Burgrayatq c. bete 8. E. 


Terdidy of the Seesdpe f he Pedtosie order;Meer- ** 
gentheim, S. W.. a 
| [Reineck, W —n ö Reineck 
| Bareith, E. ſubu to its on ace 25 famed , 
Wr im, S. ſub. to its own count-' _— 


independent: Nurem 


1 7 W. 02 2 * 2 [ 70 

Counties of Oaliel, | ger Seema ———_—_  —_—_— | 

1 — to its own , 
cou 6 


een 8. 3 — 


. % ” a 1 
OY 6 # v 1 5. ; 


7. AUSTRIA cell. 5550 


The whole circle belongs to the empreſs queen of Nagy: 


Diviſion, Chief town. 
Vienna, E. lon, 16-20. 


Archduchy.of Auſria Proper. — ö N. lat. 48-20. Lints Ens, 


wWeſt: 


| -Stiria and Cilley, C. Þ —— Cilley, 8. E. 
| \ Carinthia — — enfurt, Lavemund. 's.L 
Duckies of -Carniola . — — ds ory Zerle * Trieſte, 
| . ET hoy Veits, 8.1 
| 8 Santi | . 'Gorits, S. E. 
Codnty of T yrol . —— Ts 5 1. on the 
Biſn f W — Brixen = of Italy 
hoprics of J Trent —— F Trent and Spielt 


3 


to its Ear. | — ls ; 


a 
e 0 * imperi eh | 


| Mergenthrin, 


8 
a rtheim 
AN {fe 3897751 744 


„ - Donn . ano. 


Ll DSS: 


| Abbies of 4 | 4 — 


| G E. RM AN TL. EE 089+ 
fp Jang 2600 e ann [554d [6h at 
" Subdiviſions.” 44 | Chief Peet $77 


| chy of Bavaria 9 Munich, Lanſhut, Ingold- 
rarer ende Danube |. l ſtat, N. W. Donawert. 
eee e Sobjes to the [Ratifbon] N. an imperial | 
| | Feten of Ba- city | 
| pana of Bavaria | had Wer 2 [SultſbachJN. of tho 
g II Die, muh e 2 
5 1 Elector Palatine. 1 55 
SAY fabject to its biſhop) — Freifimgem, LIRA 
Biſhoptic of Paſſan, ſubject 0 le own 


* PaGau, E. on the Danube. / 
Neuberg, W. on the Danube.” - 
o Saleidurg, S. E. Hallen. 5 125 


biſho; AS — 
Duchey of Newberg, ſubj. to the cleftor 
Palatine - — 


Archþiſhoprie of Salrlburg, fabject to 


its own archbiſhop ne lit, 
8. SWABIA CIRCLE. 34 97778 
- Subdiviſions. _ 3 | CR towns. 5 
poche of Wurtemburg, ſab. to che Stutgard Tf * 
duke of Wurtemburg. Srutgard- Tubingen, Hailbren f Necker 


ſates of, };Baden; Dourlach mare «EE Baden Weiller . 


Biſhopric of Augſburg, ſabjes to-its-own 1 A Hock an imperial city, 


Marqui- e Baden 1 ſabject ro their ſ Ba JenDourlack 5 On, or 


bit | t, Blenheim, on or. 
hop Ne near the Danube. 
Territory. of Ulm, a ſovereign; ſtate 4 Wen Ges tare: == 
Biſhoprie of Conſtance, ſubje& to its own j Conſtance, on the lake f 
biſhop under - the houſe of Auſtria 7 Conſtance. 
Pri Mindelheim ) Subject to (Mindellleim, S. of Augſburg, 
is of 11 urſtemburg Fr their reſpec- | Purtenburg, 
Hohenzollen J tive princes, C Hohenzollern, 8. 
| Oeting '— _ hop Oeting, eaſt, 
Counties of} Koningſeck- — - 1 Konec ſeck, ſouth eaſt. 
' Hohenrichburg — CGemund, north. 
Bironies of 4 128 e j Waldburg, ſouth eaſt. 
% iImpurg. —— Limpurg, north. 
Kempten Kempten, on the Iller. 
3 ö Buchaw, S. of the Danube. 
Lindaw, on the lake of Con- 
ſtance, imperial cities. | 
4 Nordlingen, north of the Da- 
5 | nube. 
Inperial cities, or ſovereign ſtates — Memminghen, eaſt. 
h Rotwell, on the Neckar, 990 i 


8 | many more. 

Bla oreſt, N. W. 

subject to hel Rhinefield C. { Rhinefield. and Lauffenburg, 
houſe of Au- Marquiſate of Burgaw— Burgaw, eaſt. 

ria” Territory of — 


on the Rhine — I Priburgh and Briſac. 


$8: GERMANETO 


Nang. ] Great part of modern Germany lay'in ancient Gaul, 281 

have already mentioned; and the word Germany is of itſelf but modern 
Many fancifyl derivations have been given of the word; the moſt pr. 
bable is, that it is compounded of Ger, or Gar, and Man; which, in 
the ancient Celtic, ſignifies a warlike man. The Germans, however 
went by various other names, ſuch as Allemanni, Tudeſoos, from their 
ancient god Tuiſco or from their firſt founder Thuiſcon ; which laſt is 


the moſt ancient deſignation, The vulgar people of Germany at this — 
lves 


. 


day are unacquanted with the word German, for they call themſ 
Teutſchers, and their country Teutchland. + 


4 


, gta ſt | ; 4 t Fe | 
CLIMATE, SEASONS, AND SOIL.] The climate of Germany, as in 


all large tracts of country, differs greatly, not only on account of the 
Stuation, north, eaſt, ſouth, and weſt, but according to the improve. 
ment of the ſoil, which has a vaſt effect upon the climate. The molt mild 
and ſettled weather is found in the middle of the country, at an equal 
diſtance from the ſea and the Alps. In the north it is ſharp ; towards the 
fonth it is more temperate. , 5 


The ſoil of Germany; is not improved to the full by culture, and there. | 
fore in many places it is bare and ſterile, though in others it is ſurpriz- . 


ingly fruitful. Agriculture has of late years made an extraordinary pro- 
greſs, which muſt neceſſarily change the moſt barren parts of Germany 


greatly to their advantage. The ſeaſons vary as much as the ſoil. In the 


fouth and weſtern parts they are more regular than thoſe that lie near the 


fea, or that abound with lakes and rivers.; The north winds and the 
eaſtern blaſts are unfavourable to vegetation. Upon the whole, there is 
no great difference between the ſeaſons of Germany and thoſe of Great. 


. 
h 


Britain. | 
MounTains ] The chief mountains of Germany are the Alps, which 


divideit from Italy, and thoſe which ſeparate Saxony, Bavaria, and Mo- 


ravia from Bohemia. Great part of Germany, however, may be called a 


ſpacious plain, interſperſed here and there with agreeable hills, which 
only tend to heighten the beauty of the ſcene. ET ke 


FoxEs Ts] | 
wild boar, is the reaſon why perhaps there are more woods and chaſes yet 


ftanding in Germany than in moſt other countries. The Hercynian foreſt, 
which in Cæſar's time was nine days journey in lenght, and ſix in breadth, 
is now cut down in many places, or parcelled out into woods, which go by 


particular names. Moſt of the woods are pine, fir, oak, and beech, 


There is a vaſt number of foreſts of leſs note in every part of this country; 


almoſt every count, baron, or gentleman, having a chace of park adorned 
with pleaſure houſes, and well ſtocked with game, viz. deer, of which 


there are ſeven or eight forts, as roebucks, ſtags, &c. of all ſizes and 


colours, and many of vaſt growth; plenty of hares, conies, foxes, bears, 
wolves, and boars. They abound ſo much alſo with wild-fow!, that in 
many places the peafants leave them and veniſon for their ordinary food. 


Rivers AND Lak Es. ] No country can boaſt a greater variety of noble 


large rivers than Germany. At their head ſtands the Danube or Donaw, 
ſo called from the ſwiftneſs of the current, and which ſome pretend tobe 
naturally the fineſt river in the world. From Vienna to Belgrade it is ſo 
broad, that in the wars between the Turks and Chriſtians, ſhips of war 
have been engaged on it; and its conveniency for carriage to all the coun- 
tries through which it paſſes is inconceivable. The Danube, N 
contains a vaſt number of cataracts and whirpools ; its ſtream is rap! 


he vaſt paſſion which the Germans have for hunting the | 


A eB nu. .. . 1 


GERMANY. 419- 

4 its courſe, without reckoning turnings or windings, is computed to 

be 620 miles. The other principal rivers are the Rhine, Elbe, Oder, 
Weſer, Moſelle, Spree, enne, Grus, Mein, and Saar. 2 1 n 


o , o 


The chief lakes of Germany, not to mention many inferior ones, are 
thoſe of Conſtance and Bregents, Beſides theſe are the Chiemſee, or the 
Jake of Bavaria ; and the Zecknitzer-ſee, in the duchy of Carniola, whoſe. 
waters often run off and return again in an extraordinary manner. 

Befides thoſe lakes. and rivers, in ſome of which are found pearls, Ger- 
many contains large noxious bodies of ſtanding water, which, are next to, 
peſtilential, and afflict the neighbouring natives with many deplorable 
diſorders. Rs 2) „ gp e gas $04: 5:4 Ihe 

MINERAL WATERS AND BATHS.] Germany is ſaid to contain more of 
thoſe than all Europe befides. All Europe has heard of the Spa waters, 
and thoſe of Pyrmont. Thoſe of Aix-la-Chapelle are ſtill more nqted. 
They are divided into the Emperor's Bath, and the little Bath ; and the. 
ſprings of both are ſo hot, that they let them cool ten or twelve hours 
before they uſe them. Each af thoſe, and many other waters have their 
partizans in the medical faculty, and if we are to believe all they ſay, 
they cure diſeaſes internal and cutaneous, either by drinking or bathing. 
The baths and medicinal waters of Embs, Wiſbaden, Schwalbach, Wil- 
dungen, and Brakel, likewiſe perform their wonders in almoſt all diſeaſes. 
The mineral ſprings at the laſt mentioned place are ſaid to intoxicate as 
ſoon as wine, and therefore they are chdloſed, Carlſbad and Baden baths, - 
have been deſcribed and recommended by many great phyſicians, and uſed. . 
with great ſucceſs by many royal perſonages. VVG 

After all, many are of opinion that great part of the ſalutary virtues 
aſcribed to theſe waters is owing to the exerciſes and the amuſement of the 
patients, It is the intereſt of the proprietors to provide for both; and 
manyof the German princes feel the benefit of the many elegant and polite _ 
inſtitutions for the diverſion of the public. The neatneſs, cleanlineſs, - 
and conveniency of the places of public reſort are inconceivable ; and 
though at firſt they were attended with expence, yet they more than pay 
themſelves in a few years by the company which crouds to them from all 
parts of the world; many of whom do not repair thither for health, but 
for amuſement and converſation. e | : 

MATALS AND MINERALS, ] Germany abounds in both. Bohemia, 
and many places- in the circle of Auſtria, and other parts of Germany, 
contain mines of filver, quickſilver, copper, tin, iron lead, ſulphur, 
nitre, and vitriol. Salt-petre, ſalt mines, and ſalt- pits are found in Au- 
ſiria, Bavaria, Sileſia, ad the lower Saxony; as are carbuncles, ame- 
thyſts, jaſper, ſaphire, agate, alabaſter, ſeveral ſorts of pearls, turquois 
ſtones, and the fineſt of rubies, which adorn the cabinets of the greateſt - 
princes and virtuoſi, In Bavaria, Tirol, and Liege, are quarries of cu- 


o 


rious marble, ſlate, chalk, ochre, red lead, allum, and bitumen; beſides 
other foſſils. In ſeveral places are dug up ſtones, which to a ſtrong fancy 
þ Tepreſent different animals, and ſometimes trees of the human form. Man 
ofthe German circles fyrniſh coals-pits, and the terra feillara of Metz, with 
White, yellow, and red veins, is thought to be an antidote againſt poiſon. .. 
EGETABLE AND ANIMAL PRODUCTIONS.] Theſe differ in Ger- 
many very little, if at all, from the countries I have already deſcribed ; 
þut naturaliſts are of opinion, that had the Germans, even before the 
middle of this century, been acquainted with agriculture, their country | 
_ have been the moſt fruitful of any in Europe. Even in its preſent, 
nat we may call rude ſtate, proyiſionf are more cheap and plentiful in 
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Veftmoreland; fot flavour and grain. in 
to be the moſt voracious of all animals. Its pray is al moſt 
that Ras life, kick it can maſter, eſpecially birds, hates, r 
and fawns ; whom they ſurpriſe 21810 | 
the glutton feeds {6 ravenouſly, that It falls into a Kind of 2 torpid flat, 


want of ſkill nt a rearing them. Some parts o 


remarkable for fine larks, and great variety of ſigning birds, whic 
Ant 0 all parts of Europe, Game is found'every where if abuiidtce 
PoeULATION, INHABITANTS, MANNERS, Y Asthe empire of Ger- 
* "CUSTOMS, DIVERSIONS, AND DRESS, F many i 5 
ſeparate ſtites; each having a different government and police, we can 
ſay little with preciſion as to the number of its inhabitants; but if they 0 
are fixed at twenty millions, the number is perhaps not exaggeratel. q 
When the landholders become better acyyainted with a ricuſtureandcul- t 
tivation, population muſt naturally iHerpas Jong then. 8 t 
"The Germans in their perſons are tall, fair, and ſtrong built. The t 
ladies have generally fine complexions ; and ſome of them, 1 a 
Sixony, have afl the' delicacy of features and ſhape that are d bewitching Wi + 
in a certain iſland of Europe. eager or repeal th 
Both. men and women affect rich dreſſes, which in faſhion are the ſame, a 
as in France and England; but the better ſort of men are exceſſively fond ſo 
of gold and filvet lace, eſpecially if they are in the army, The lad - ve 
at the principal-coutts differ not much in their dreſs ſrom the French and it. 
Engliſh; only tliey are not ſo exceſſively fond of paint as the former. At an 
ſome courts they appear in rich furs, and all of them are loaded wil de 
jewels, if they can obtain them. The female part of the birghers fare, . 
— of the German towns, dreſs in a very different männer, and ſome, bil 
of them inconceivably fantaſtic, as may be ſeen in many prints publiſned ple 
in books of travels; but in this reſpect they are gradually reforming, an o 


they dreſß as in othef 1280 of Europe, accordin 'S to their employmen®, anc 
conveniency, and opufente. In Weſtphalia, and moſt other parts of Ger- and 
many, they fleep between two feather beds, or rather the upper one 01 ſled 
down, with ſheets ſtitched to them, which by uſe becomes a very com & 


ir th gen eral the.circumſtances of the common people are far preferave 
to thole of the French. | Fh 


4 


the arbitrary obſtinacy of the court of Vienna; for in the two laſt ways 
the Auſtrians exhibited ur en of military valour and genius. 
Induſtry, application, and perſeverance, are the great characteriſtics of 
the German nation, eſpecially the mechanical part of it. Their works of 
art would be incredible were _y not viſible, eſpecially in watch and clock- 
making, jewellery, turnery, ſculpture, drawing, painting, and certain - 
kinds of architecture, ſome of which I ſhall have occaſion to mention. 
The Germans have been charged with intemperance in eating and drink- 
ing, and perhaps not un juſtly, owing to the vaſt plenty of their country in 
wine and proviſions of every kind. But thoſe practices ſeem now to be 
wearing out. At the greateſt tables, though the gueſts drink pretty freely 
at dinner, yet the repaſt is commonly finiſhed by coffee, after three or 
four public toaſts have been drank. But no people have more feaſting at 
marriages, funerals, and birth-days. „ N FC 

The German nobility are generally men of ſo much honour, that a 


„ „ „ ene Io TE OE 


1 ſharper in other countries, eſpecially in England, meets with more credit 
6 if he pretends to be a German, rather than of any other nation. | 
an The merchants and tradeſmen are very civil and obliging. All the ſons 
e of noblemen inherit their fathers titles, which greatly perplexes the heralds 
d, and penealogiſts of that country. This perhaps is one of the reaſons why 
the German huſbands are not quite ſo complaiſant as they ought otherwiſe: 
to be to their ladies, who are not. entitled to any pre-eminence at the 
table; nor indeed do they feem to affect it, bang far from either 
ambition or loquacity, though they are ſaid to be ſomewhat too fond of 
gaming. From what has been premiſed, it may eaſily be conceived, 
that many of the German nobility, having no other hereditary eſtate than 


me, ahigh ſounding. title, eaſily enter into their armies, and thoſe of other 
ond ſovereigns. Their fondneſs for title is attended with many other incon- 
dies: ventencies, Their princes think that the cultivation of their lands, though 
and, it may treble their revenue, is below their attention; and that, as they 
At are a ſpecies of beings ſuperior to labourers of every kind, they would 
vich demean themſelves in being concerned in the improvement of their grounds. 


lis The domeſtic diverſions of the Germans are the ſame as in England; 
ror billiards, cards, dice, fencing, dancing and the like. -In-ſummer, peo- 
e 


ple of faſhion repair to places of public reſort, and drink the waters. As 
to their field diverſions, beſides their favourite one of hunting, they have 
bull and bear baiting, and the like. The inhabitants of Vienna live-lux- 


ten, uriouſly, a great part of their time being ſpent in feaſting and carouſing; 
ents, and in winter, -when the ſeveral branches of the Danube are frozen over, 
Ger, and the ground covered with ſnow, the ladies take their recreation in, 
ne 01 ledges of different ſhapes, ſuch as griſſins, tygers, ſwans, ſcollop ſhells, 


&, Here the lady fits, dreſſed in velvet lined with rich furs, and adorned 
nith laces and jewels, having on her head a velvet cap; and the —_ is 


ſętervants ride before the ſledge with torches, and a gentleman fitting on the 


of the —_— as well as the people. Their ignorance was only equalled 


who, notwithſtanding the emperor's ſafe conduct, were infamouſly burnt 


£2 repreſent Vienna as being a ſuffragan to the archbiſhopſee cf Saltzbury; 
and others as being an archbiſhopric, but depending immediately upon 


er Was "A le ig, or other creature, ſet off with plumes of feathers 
ribbons and bells. As ths diverſion is taken chiefly is the night-time, 


MNledge behind guides the horſe. F 1 EWR 
 Rexicion.] This is a copious article, but I ſhall confine myſelf to 
what is' moſt neceſſary to be known. Before the reformation introduced 
by Luther, the German biſhops were poſſeſſed (as indeed many of then 
are at this day) of prodigious power and revenues, and wete the tyrant 
by their ſuperſtition. The Bohemians were the firſt who had an idea of 
reformation, and made fo glorious a ſtand for many years againſt the 
errors of Rome, that they were indulged in the liberty of taking the ſa. 
cramentiin both kinds, and other freedoms not tolerated in the Romiſh 
church. This was in a great meaſure owing to Wickliff, an Engliſhman 
who went much farther in reforming the real errors of popery than Latker 
himſelf. Wickliff was ſeconded by John Huſs, and Jerome of Prague, 


at the council of Conſtance. . 
The reformation introduced afterwards by Luther“, of which we have 
ſpoke in the introduction, though it ſtruck at the chief abuſes in the 
church of Rome, was thought in ſome points (particularly that of con- 
' ſabſtantation, by which the real body of Chrift, as well as the elements 
of bread and wine, is ſuppoſed to be taken in the ſacrament) to be im- 
rfect. Calviniſm +, therefore, or the religion of Geneva (as now prac- 
tiſed in the church of Scotland) was introduced into Germany, and is 
now the religion of the king of Pruſſia, the landgrave of Heſſe, and ſome 

other princes, who maintain a parity of orders in the church. Some 
ſo far as to ſay, that the numbers of proteſtants and papiſts in the empire 
are now almoſt equal. — particularly Bohemia, Moravia, and 
the palatinate, is over-run with ſectaries of all kinds; and Jews abound in 
the empire. At preſent, the modes of worſhip and forms of church go- 
vernment are by the proteſtant German princes conſidered in a civil rather 
than a religious light. The proteſtant clergy are learned and exemplary 

in their deportment, but the popiſh ignorant and libertine. | 
ARCHB1SHOPSEES and 3 There are fix archbiſhoprics 
in Germany, which are differently repreſented by authors, ſome of whom 


the pope. The others are the archbiſhop of Mentz, who has under hin : 
twelve ſuffragans, but one of them, the biſhop of Bamberg, is ſaid to 
be exempted from his juriſdiction; —Triers has three ſuffragans Co- ] 
logne has four ;—Magdeburg has five; —Saltzburgh has nine, beſdes 
Vienna ;—and Bremen three.  _ 9 5 
At different periods ſince the reformation it has been found expedient, 2 

to ſatisfy the claims of temporal princes, to ſecularize the following . 
biſhopſees, Bremen, Verden, Magdeburg, Halberſtadt, Minden, Oſna. 4 
Born at Illeben, a town in Saxony, in the year 1483, began to diſpute the doctrines le 
of the Romilh church 1517, and died 1546 in the 63d ycar of his age. = 
F. John Calvin was born in the province of Picardy, in the north of France, anno tr 
. "756, Being obliged to ily from that kingdom, he ſettled at Geneva in 1536, where he nd 
, eſtabliſhed a new form of church diſcipline, which was ſoon after embraced by ſeveral 2 
nations and (lates, Who are now drnomipated Calviniſts, or Preſbyterians. He died at ; 5 


Genera, in the year 1564 ; and his wiitings make gine volumcs in folio. - 


burg, 
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burg, (which goes alternately to the houſes of Bavaria and Hanover, 
and is at preſent held by his Britannic majeſty's ſecond ſon) and Lubec. 


Such of thoſe ſees as were archbiſhoprics are now conſidered as duchies, 


and the biſhoprics as principalities,” 1 Ter 
LANGUAGE. ] The Teutonic part of the German tongue is an original 

language, and has no relation to the Celtic. It is called High Dutch, 

and is the mother tongue of all Germany; but varies ſo much in its dia- 


lect, that the people of one province ſcarcely underſtand thoſe of an nikes. - * 


Latin and French are the moſt uſeful languages in Germany, when a tra- 
veller is ignorant of High Dutch. $9575 £500 | r 


The German Pater-Noſter is as follows: Unſer 2 der * bit ine 


 bimmel, Geheiliget werde dein name. Zulomme dein reich. Dein wilte 


geſebebe, wie im him mel alſo auch auf erden. Unſer täglicb brodt gib um 
beute. Und vergib uns unjer ſcbula, als wir vergeben unſern ſchuldigern. 
Lali fubre uns nicht in verſuchung. Sondern erloſe uns won dem boſen, Den 
dien is das reich, und die kraff', und die herrlichkeit, in'ewigheit, Amen. 
LEARNING, LEARNED MEN, 0 No country has produced a greater 
AND UNIVERSITIES. variety of authors than Germany, and 


| there is no where a more general taſte for reading, eſpecially in the pro- 


teſtant countries. Printing is encouraged to a fault; every man of letters 
is an author; they multiply. books without number, thouſands of theſes 
and diſputations are annually publiſhed; for no man can be a graduate 


in their univerſities, who has not publiſhed one diſputation at leaſt. In 


this country there are 36 univerſities, of which 17 are proteſtant, 17 Ro- 
man catholic, and two mixed; beſides a vaſt number of colleges, gym- 
naſia, pedagogies, and Latin ſchools: There are alſo many academies 
and ſocieties for the promoting the ſtudy of natural philoſophy, the belles 
lettres, antiquities, painting, ſculpture, architecture, &c. as the Imperial 
Leopoldine academy of the nature curioſi; the academy of ſciences at 
Vienna, at Berlin, at Gottengen, at Erfurth, at Leipfic, at Diuſburgh, at 
Bremen, at Gieſen, and at Hamburg. At Dreſden and Nuremburg are 


_ academies for painting, at Berlin a royal military academy, and at 


Augſburg is the imperial Franciſcan academy of fine arts, to which we 
may add the Latin ſociety at Gena. Of the public libraries the moſt 
celebrated are thoſe of Vienna, Berlin, Halle, Wolfenbuttel, Hanover, 
Gottingen, Weimar, and the council library at Leipſic. The Germans 
have written largely upon the Roman and Canon laws; Stahl, Van 
Swieten, Storck, and Hoffman, have contributed greatly to the improve- 
ment of phyſic; Ruvinus and Dillenius of botany; Heitler of anatomy 
and ſurgery; Newman, Zewmermann, Pott, and Margraff of chymiſtry. 
In philoſophy, natural and moral, the reputation of Leibnitz, Wolfius, 
Puffendorff, Thomaſius, Otto van Gueriche, and Kepler is great. Every 
prince, baron, and gentleman in Germany'!is a chymiſt or natural philoſo- 
pher. Germany hay alfo produced good political writers, geographers, 
and hiſtorians, of whom Buſching is the moſt voluminous ; but they ſeem 
to have no great taſte or capacity for works of wit and entertainment, 
28 poetry, plays, romances, and novels, or what is called the belles 
lettres; but they have had ſome good critics and antiquarians. They 


have one great defect in all their writings, namely, that they are ex- 


tremely prolix, dry, voluminous and mechanical, and know little or 
nothing of that valuable art in which ſome: nations excel, — off 
eful. 


enlivening their performance, and mixing the pleaſant with the u 


ome writers, however, of the prefent age, as Klopſtock, Rabner, Gellert, 


ann A A he $4 . : n = _—_— Kleiſt, 
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Kleiſt, Geſaer, Gleim, Gottſched, and Hagadorn are exceptions frog, - 
theſe remarks. With reſpect to the fine afts, the Germans have acquitted 

- themſelves tolerably well. Germany has produced ſome good painter, 
architects, ſculptors, and engravers. They even pretend to have been 
the firſt inventors of engraving, etching, and metastinto. | Printing, if 
firſt invented in Holland, was, :ſoon after, greatly improved in Germany, 
The F. are n allowed _ R firſt inventors of great guns; 
as alſo of gyn-powder. in Europe, about the year 1320. Germany hi 

likewiſe — 2 ſome — —— S 1 5 
of whom Handel ſtands at the head; and it is acknowledged, that he 
arrived at the ſublime of muſtc, but he had not the ſmalleſt idea between 


muſic and ſentimental expreſſioůn. „„ 3 er 
Ax TI IES AND CURIOSITIES, TI have, in deſcribing the mine. 
NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL. . $ ral and other ſprings, anticipated 
great part of this article, which is of itſelf very copious. Every court of 
Germany produces a cabinet of curioſities, artificial and natural, ancient 
and modern. The tun at Heidelburg holds 800 hogſheads, and is generally 
full of the beſt Rheniſh wine, from which ſtrangers are ſeldom ſuffered 
to retire ſober. Vienna itſelf is a curioſity ; for here you ſee the greateſ 
variety of inhabitants that is to be met with any where, as Greeks, Tran- 
ſylvanians, Sclavonians, Turks, Tartars, Hungarians, Croats, Germans, 
Poles, Spaniards, French, and Italians, in their proper habits. The 
imperial library at Vienna, is a great literary rarity on / account of it; | 
ancient manuſcripts. It contains upwards of 80, ooo volumes, among 
which are many valuable manuſcripts in Hebrew, Syriac, Aradie, 
Turkiſh, Armenian, Coptic, and Chineſe ; but the antiquity of ſome of 
them is queſtionable, particularly a New Teſtament in Greek, ſaid to 
have been written 1500 years ago, in gold letters, upon purple. Here 
are likewiſe many thouſand 'Greek, Roman, and Gothic: coins and 
medals; with a vaſt collection of other curioſities in art and nature. The 
vaſt gothic palaces, cathedrals, caſtles, and above all, town-houſes, in 
Germany are very curious: they ſtrike the beholder with an idea of rude 
magnificence; and ſometimes they have an effect that is preferable eren 
to Greek architecture. The chief houſes in great cities and villages have 
the ſame appearance, probably, as they had 400 years ago; and their 
fortifications generally conſiſt of a brick-wall, trenches filled with water, 
and baſtions or half-moons. ens Eel il TREES Es 
Next to the lakes and waters, the caves and rocks are the chief natur 
curioſities of Germany. Mention is made of a cave, near Blankenburg, 
in Hartz- foreſt, of which none have yet found the end, though man 
have. advanced into it for 20 miles; but the moſt remarkable curioſity of 
that kind is near Hammelen, about 30 miles from Hanover, where at 
the mouth of a cave ſtands a monument which commemorates the loſs of 
130 children, who were there ſwallowed up, in 1284. Though this fad 
is-very ſtrongly atteſted, it has been diſputed by ſome critics. Frequent 
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mention is made of two rocks near Blankenburg; exactly repreſenting tuo - 5 
monks in their proper habits; and of many ſtones which ſeem to be pe- der; 
trifactions of fiſhes, frogs, trees, and leaves. * ent 
CIrIESs, rOwWRNS, FORTS, AND OTHER Y This is a copious head in marked 

+ "BNIFICES, PUBLIC AND PRIVATE, Call countries, but more pa on 
with occaſional eſtimates of REVE- F ticularly ſo in Germany, dn ccou; 
Nors AND POPULATION. Juaccount of the numerous 1. ye | 
98 


| dependent ſtates it contains. The reader therefore muſt. be conten 
with the mention of the moſt capital places and their . 


— 


GERMANY. , _ 425 
Though Berlin is accounted the capital of all his Pruſſian majeſty's 
dominions, and exhibits T ad moſt illuſtrious example of ſudden. 
improvement that this age can boaſt of; yet, during the late war, it Was 
found a place of no ſtrength, and fell twice, almoſt without reſiſtance, 


their generals, and their love of the fine arts, which yas preſerves. man- 
kind ee and inhymavity, would have levelled it to the ground. 

Berlin lies on the river Spree, and, beſides a royal palace, has many 
E it contains fourteen Lutheran, and eleven Calviniſt 
churches, beſides a popiſh one. Its ſtrests and ſquares are ſpacious ; its 
manufacturers of all kinds are numerous, and well provided; it abounds 
with theatres, ſchools, librartes, and charitable foundations. The num- 
ber of its inhabitants, according to Buſching, in 17 55) was 126,661, 
including the garriſon. In the ſame year, and according to the ſame 
author, there were no fewer than 443 filk-looms, 149 of half-filks, 2858 
Jooms for woollen ſtuffs, 45 3 for cotton, 248 for linen, 454 for laces work, 


39 frames for filk-ſtockings, and 310 for worſted ones, They have here 
manufactures of tapeſtry, gold and filver lace, and mirrors. 
The electorate of Saxony is by nature the richeſt country in Germany, 
not in Europe: it contains 2To walled towns, 61 market towns, and 
about 3000 villages, according to the lateſt accounts of the Germans 
emſelves (to which, however, we are not to give an implicit belief) and 
e revenue, eſtimating each rix-dollar at four ſhillings and fix-pence, 
mounts to 1, 350, oool. This ſum is ſo moderate, when compared to 
erichneſs of the ſoil, which, if we are to believe Dr. Buſching, pro- 
Inces even diamonds, and almoſt ail the precious ſtones to be found in 
e Raſt-· Indies and elſe- Where, and the variety of ſplendid manufactures, 
hat I am apt to believe the Saxon princes to Bec been the moſt moderate 
d patriotic of any in Germany, _ x 1 
We can ſay little more, than has been already ſaid of all fine cities, of 
hreſden, the elector of Saxony's capital, that its fortifications, palaces, 
ublic buildings, churches, and charitable foundations; and above all, 
ſuburbs, are magnificent beyond all expreſſion; that it is heautifully 
tuated on both ſides the Elbe; and that it is the ſchool of Germany, 


1 or ſtatuary, painting, —_— and carving ; not to mention its mir- 
5 rs, and founderies for bells and cannon, and its foreign commerce car- 
5 


ed on by means of the Elbe. The inhabitants of Dreſden, by the lateſt 
counts, amount to 110,000, The famous porcelain manufactory is 
mid on at Meiſſen upon the Elbe, about ſixteen miles from Dreſden. . 
The city of Hanover, the capital of that eleQorate, ſtands on the river 


% me, but is of no great conſideration, It contains about 2500 houſes,, 
4 hong which there is an electoral palace. It carries on ſome manufac- 


es: and in its neighbourhood lies the palace and elegant gardens. of 
fad erenhauſen. The dominions of the electorate of Hanover contain about 
9,000 people, who live in 58 cities, and 60 market towns, beſides vil-, 

ber. The city and ſuburbs of Bremen, part of which belonging by pur- 
aſe to the ſaid eleQor, contains about 50,000 inhabitants, and has a 
iderable trade by the Weſer. The other towns belonging to the ſaid. 
Elorate have trade and manufactures; but, in general, it muſt be 
marked, that the eledorate has ſuffered greatly by the acceſſion of the 
Mover family to the crown of Great Britain, I ſhall here jult mention, 
count of its relation to our royal family, the ſecularized biſhopric of 
ſaaburg, lying between the rivers Weſer and Ems. The chief city, Of- - 
Ea | ng naburg, 


E e 


into the hands of the Auſtrians, who, had it not been for the politeneſs.of — 


naburg, has long been famous all over Europe for the manufacture knogy 
by the name of the duchy, and for the manufacture of the beſt Weſtphal, 
hams. The whole revenue of the biſhopric amounts to about 30,000]. 
* Breflau, the capital of Sileſia, which formerly belonged to the king. 
dom of Bohemia, lies on the river Oder, and is a fine city; where all ſed, 
of Chriſtians and Jews are tolerated, but the magiſtracy is Luthera, 
Since Sileſia fell under the Pruſſian dominion, its. trade. is greatly in. 
proved, though very inconſiderable before. The manufaQures of Silely, 
which principally center at Breſlau, are numerous. The revenue of the 
whole is by fome ſaid to bring his Pruſſian majeſty in near a million flee 
ling; but this ſum ſeems to be. exaggerated, if, as other authon of 
good note write, it never brought into the houſe of Auſtria abye 
500,000l. yearly By | | F 
Vienna is the capital of the circle of Auſtria, and being the reſidene 
of the emporor, is ſuppoſed to be the capital of G many. It is a noble 
and ſtrong city, and the princes of the houſe of Auſtria. have omittel 
nothing that could contribute to its grandeur and riches. . The two At 
ftrias, and the hereditary dominions of that houſe, are by nature ſo yell 
furniſhed with all materials for the luxuries, the conveniencies, and the 
neceſſaries of life, that foreign importations into this city are alnol 
totally prohibited. Vienna contains an excellent 9 a bank, 
which 1s in the management of her own magiſtrates, and a court of um- 
merce immediately ſubject to the aulic council. Its religious building 
with the walks and gardens, occupy a ſixth part of the town; but the 
ſuburbs are larger than the city. It would be endleſs to enumerate the 
many palaces, two of which are imperial, of this capital; its ſquars, 
academies, and libraries; and among others, the fine one of prince Bi. 
gene, with his and the imperial cabinets of curioſities. Among its rick: 
convents is one for the Scotch nation, built in honour of their countrynan 
St. Colman, the patron of Auſtria ; and one of the fix gates of this city i 
called the Scots gate, in remembrance of ſome notable exploit performed 
there by the troops of that nation. The inhabitants, if we are to beliae 
Dr. Buſching, are between 180,000 and 200, ooo; and the encourage 
ment given them by their ſovereigns, has rendered Vienna the render 
vous of all the nations round, - = 70 
After all that has been ſaid of this magnificent city, the moſt candid 
and ſenſible of thoſe who have vifted it, are far from being laviſh init 
raiſe. The ſtreets, excepting.fome in the ſuburbs, are narrow anc 
Het ; the houſes and furniture gf the citizens are greatly diſproportionet 
to the magnificence of the palaces, ſquares, and other public buildup 
but above all, the exceſſive impoſts laid by the houſe of Auſtria upo 
every commodity in its dominions, muſt always keep the manufatturiy 
part of their ſubjects poor. His preſent imperial majeſty ſeems to d 
enſible of truths which were plain to all the world -byt his predeceſa 
and their counſellors: he examines things with his owp eyes, and! 
* deſcended from that haughtineſs of demeanor which rendered the impe 
rial court ſo long diſagreeable, and indeed ridiculous, to the reſt of H 
rope. In general, the condition of the Auſtrian ſubjects has been great 
meliorated ſince his acceſſion .to the imperial throne ; but in this he 20 
agreeably to the ſentiments of his mother, who is the immediate poſſcli 
of thoſe vaſt dommions. 8 3 
COMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES.] Germany has vaſt advantage 
in point of commerce, from its ſituation in the heart of e 
| . 4 perforak 
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rforated as it were with great rivers. Its native materials for commerce 
(beides the mines and minerals I have 2 mentioned) are hemp, hops, 
flax, aniſe, cummin, tobacco, ſaffron, madder, truffles, variety of excel- 
ent roots and pot-herbs, and fine fruits, equal to thoſe of France and Italy. 
Germany exports to other countries corn, tobacco, horſes, lean cattle, but- 
ter, cheeſe, honey, wax, wines, linen, and woollen yarn, ribands, filk, 
and cotton ſtuffs, toys, turnery wares in wood, metals, and ivory, goat- 
eins, wool, timber, both for ſhip-building and houſes, cannon and bul- 
lets, bombs and bomb-ſhells, iron plates and ſtoves, tinned: plates, fteel 
work, copper, braſs-wire, porcelain, the fineſt upon earth, earthen ware, 
glaſſes, mirrors, hog's briſtles, mum, beer, tartar, ſmalts, zaffer, Pruſ- 
lian blue, printer's ink, and many other things. Some think that the 
balance of trade between England and Germany is to the diſadvantage of 
the former; but others are of a different opinion, as they cannot import 
coarſe woollen manufactures, and ſeveral other commodities, fo cheap 
from any other country. Wa | | | 
The revocation of the edict of Nantes, by Lewis XIV. which obliged 
the French proteſtants to ſettle in different parts of Europe, was of infinite 
ſervice to the German manufactures. They now make velvets, filks, 
ſtuffs off all kinds, fine and coarſe ; linen and thread, and every thing 
neceſſary for wear, to great perfection. The porcelain of Meiſſen, in the 
clectorate of Saxony, and its paintings, exceed that of all the world. 
TRADING COMPANIES.] The Aſiatic company of Embden, eſta- 
bliſhed by his preſent Pruſſian majeſty, was, excluſive of the Hanſeatic 
league, the only commercial company in Germany; but no ſhips have 
been ſent out ſince the year 1760,, The heavy taxes that his majeſty laid 
on the company, has been the cauſe of its total annihilation. - In the great 
cities of Germany very large and extenſive partnerſhips in trade ſubſiſt. 
ConsTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT.] Almoſt every prince in Ger- 
many (and there are about zoo of them) is arbitrary with regard to the 
povernment of his own eſtates ; but the whole of them form a great con- 
tederacy, governed by political laws, at the head of which is the emperor, 
and whoſe power in the collective body or the diet, is not directorial but 
xecutive, and even that gives him vaſt influence. The ſupreme power 
I Germany is in the diet, which is compoſed of the emperor, or in his 
blence, of his commiſſary, and of the three colleges of the empire. The 
rſt of theſe is the electoral college; the ſecond is the college of princes ; 
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nd the third the college of imperial towns. . 
The dignity of the empire, though elective, has for ſome centuries 
longed to the houſe of Auftria, as 1 the moſt powerful of the Ger- 
ban 3 but by French management upon the death of Charles VI. 
yandfather, by the möther's ſide, to the preſent emperor, the elector of 
"aa was choſen to that dignity, and died, as is ſuppoſed, of heart 
ak, after a ſhort uncomfortable reign. The power of the emperor 1s 
pulated by the capitulation he ſigns at his election; and the perſon, 
do in his life-time is choſen king of the Romans, ſucceeds without a new 
tion to the empire. He can confer titles and enfranchiſements upon 
pics and towns, but as emperor he can levy no taxes, nor make war nor 
Faxewithout the conſentof the rien When that conſent is obtained, every 
ace muſt contribute his quota of men and money, as valued in the ma- 
ation roll, though perhaps, as an elector or prince, he may eſpouſe 
ferent fide from that of the diet. This forms the intricacy of the 
man conſtitution, for George II. of England was obliged to — 
e 2 | 1 


his quota againſt the houſe of Auſtria, and the king of Pruſſia, while be 
was aghting for them both. The emperor claims a precedeney for ki 
ambaſſadors in all chriſtian courts. we PER dp 
The eleQors df the empire are nine in number. Each has a-particulyr 
office in the imperial court, and they have the ſole election of the emperg, 
They are in order, 1 5 | 
The archbiſhop of Mentz, who is high chancellor of the empire when 
in Germany. 8 F 
The archbiſhop of Treeves, who is high chancellor of the empire i» 
France. ; e 
The archbiſhop of Cologne, who is the ſame in Italy. 
The king, or rather elector of Bohemia, who is cup bearer 
The elector of Bavaria, who is grand ſewer, or officer who ſerves ou 
the feaſts. - 1 1 - ADR aps 
Ihe elector of Saxony, who is grand marſhal of the empire. 
The elector of Brandenburg, (now king of Pruſſia) who is great chan- 


berlain, - 


The elector Palatine, who is great ſteward; and | 
The elector of Hanover (king of Great Britain) who claims the partdf 
arch-treaſurer. * | 5 5 
It is neceſſary for the emperor, before he calls a diet, to have the advice 
of thoſe members; and during the vacancy of the imperial throne the 
electors of Saxony and Bavaria have juriſdiction, the former over the not- 
thern, and the latter over the ſouthern circles. 9 
The eccleſiaſtical princes are as abſolute as the temporal ones in ther 
ſeveral dominions. The chief of theſe, beſides the three ecclefiaſtial 
electors already mentioned, are the archbiſhop of Saltzburg, the biſhop 
of Liege, Munſter, Spire, Worms, Wirtſburg, Straſburgh, Oſnaburgi, 
Bamberg, and Paderborn. Beſides theſe are many other eccleſiaſtical 
princes. Germany abounds with many abbots and abbeſſes, whoſe junk 
dictions are likewiſe abſolute; and ſome of them very conſiderable, and 
all of them are choſen by their ſeveral chapters.. 'The chief of the ſecular 
princes are the landgrave of Heſſe, the dukes of Brunſwick Wolfenbutt, 
Wirtemberg, Mecklenburgh, Saxe-Gotha, the marquiſſes of Baden and 
Culmbach, with the princes of Naſſau, Anhalt, Furſtenburg, and maj 
others, who have all high titles, and are ſovereigns in their own domunions 
The free cities are likewiſe ſovereign ſtates; thoſe which are imperial, c 
compoſe a part of the diet, bear the imperial eagle in their arms; that 
which are Hanſe towns, of which we have ſpoken in the Introduction, hal 
ſtill great privileges and immunities, but they ſubſiſt no longer as 2 Þ9 
tical body „„ „„ | | 
Tie eie chamber, and that of Wetzlaar, which is better kno 
by the name of the-Aulic council, are the two ſupreme courts for deter 
mining the great cauſes of coir” a ariſing between its reſpective met 
bers. The imperial council conſiſts of 50 judges or affeſſors. The pre 
dent and four of them are appointed by the emperor, and each ot, 
electors chufe one, and the other princes and ſtates the reſt. This coll 
is at preſent held at Wetzlaar, but formerly it reſided at Spire; ® 
cauſes may be brought before it by appeal. 'The'aulic-council was oft 
nally no better than a revenue court of the dominions of the houie | 
"Auſtria, As that family's power increaſed, the juriſdiction of the ault 
council was extended; and at laſt, to the great diſguſt of the prince 


the empire, it-uſurped upon the powers of the imperial chamber, . 
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eren of the diet. It conſiſts of a preſident, a vice - chancellor, a vice-pre 
{dent, a certain number of aulic counſellors, of whom fix are proteſtants“ 
beſides other officers ; but the emperor in fact is maſter of the court. 
Theſe courts follow the ancient laws of the empire for their guides, the 
olden bull, the pacification of Paſſau, and the civil law. 8 
Beſides theſe courts of juſtice, each of the nine circles I have already 
mentioned has a director to take care of the peace and order of the circle. 
After, upon any great emergency, the votes of the diet are collected, 
and ſentence pronounced, the emperor by his prerogative commits the 
execution of it to a particular prince or princeſs, whoſe troops live at free 
quarter upon the A of the delinquent party, and he is obliged to 
make good all expences ; upon the whole, the conſtitution of the Ger- 
mannic body is of itfelf a ſtudy of no ſmall difficulty. But however 
plauſibly invented the ſeveral checks upon the imperial power may be, it 
is certain that the houſe -of Auſtria has more than once endangered the: 
liberties of the empire, and that they have been ſaved by the jealouſy of 
France, At preſent a great power, the houſe of Brandenburgh, has 
ſarted up to balance the Auſtrian greatneſs; and there ſeems to be no 
reat appearance of any internal commotions among the princes of the 
mpire, a circumſtance that is extremely favourable to the tranquility of 
urope, and the intereſt of Great-Britain in particular. Before I cloſe 
his head, it may be neceſſary to inform the reader of the meaning of a a 
erm which has of late frequently appeared in the German hiſtory, I mean 
hat of the Pragmatic San#tion, This is no other than a proviſion made 
the emperor Charles VI. for preſerving the indiviſibility of the Auſtrian 
lominions in the perſon of the next deſcendant of the laſt poſſeſſor, 
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op bether male or female. This proviſion has been often diſputed by other 
urgh, ranches of the houſe of Auſtria, who have been occaſionally ſupported , 
cel France from political views, though the pragmatic ſanction is ſtrongly 
junk urantied by almoſt all the powers of Europe. The late emperor, elector 
„ an Bavaria, and the late king of Poland attempted to overthrow it, as 


cell eing deſcended from the daughters of the emperor Joſeph, elder brother 
tte WP Charles VI. It has likewiſe been again and again oppoſed by the 


en and jurt of Spain, | : | 
| man Few of the territories of the German princes are ſo large as to be aſſign- 
1n101 do viceroys, to be oppreſſed and fleeced at pleaſure; nor are they with- 
rial, t redreſs when they ſuffer any grievance ; they may appeal to the gene- 
tha diet or great council of the empire for relief. Whereas in France the 
n, 10" and fortunes of the ſubject are entirely at the diſpoſal of the grand 


a polnarch. The ſubjects of the petty princes in Germany are generally 
| e oſt unhappy ; for theſe princes, affecting the grandeur and ſplendor 
the more powerful, in the number and appearance of their officers and 
r deter nettics, in their palaces, gardens, pictures, curioſnies, guards, bands of 
je nene, tables, dreſs, and furniture, are obliged to ſupport all this vain 
he prend and parade at the expence of their vaſtals and dependants. The 


þ of AP" brilliant parts of a German court are uſually its military, its muſic, 
nis cou its hunt. With reſpect to the burghers and peaſants of Germany, 
ire; ® former in many places enjoy great privileges; the latter alſo, in ſome 
aas ON for inſtance, in Franconia, Swabia, and on the Rhine, are gene- 


houſe ( ly a free people, or perform only certain ſervices to their ſuperiors, and 
he auli 7 pay taxes ; where as in the marquiſate of Brandenburgh, Pomerania, 
princes _ Moravia, Bohemia, Auſtria, &“. they may juſtly, be denomi- 
ber, p laves, though in different degrees, 
; : E e 3 


Emperor, Who as ſuch has an annual income of aboot 5 or 5000 pound 


good an economiſt that 
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was paid, in carrying them on, to the ancient German conſtitutions, the 
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dent ſtates. 


The elector of Mentz 


can bring to the field 379, ooo men, and the eccleſiaſtical 74,500, in al 


Rzvxxuzs.) The only revenue falling under this head is: that of thy 


ſterling, ariſing, from ſome inconſiderable fiefs in the Black Foreft, The 
Auftrian revenues are immenſe, and are thought to amount to 7,000,000 
ſterling in Germany and rely. a ſum that gaes far in thoſe countries 
The late king of Prufſia, whoſe revenues were not near ſo extenſive x 
thoſe of his preſent majeſty, though he maintained a large army, wa 0 

ſt th be left 7, ooo, ooo ſterling in his coffers; and 
ſome have thought that Sileſia alone brings a million ſterling every year b 
this king. To behold the magnificence of many of the German court, 
a ſtranger is apt fo conceive very high ideas of the fincomes of thei 
princes, which is owing to the high price of money in that country, al 
conſequently the low price. of proviſions and manufaQures. In 4, 
though it is plain that ſome princes. have much larger revenues tha 
others, yet we cannot ſpeak with any tolerable preciſion on a ſubjeRt of 
ſuch variety and uncertainty, and which comprehends ſq many indepen. 


MILITARY STRENGTH.] During the two laſt wars, very little regu 


whole management being engroſſed by the head of the houſe of Auftri, 

5 — what is called a matriculation book or 
regiſter, which among other letters contains the aſſeſſments of men aud 
money, which every prince and ſtate, who are members of the empire, i 
to advance when the army of the empire takes the field. The contribu- 
tions in money are called Roman months, on account of the monthly 
aſſeſſments paid to the emperors when they viſited Rome. Thole aſeſ- 
ments however are ſubject to great mutability. It is ſufficient here to 
ſay, that upon a moderate computation the ſecular pripces of the empire 


453+500 3 of thoſe the emperor, as head of the houſe of Auſtria, is ſup: vot 
poſed to furniſh 90,000 . VVV "me 
The elector of Mentz may maintain — — b0⁰ο⁰/ 
The elector of Triers — — .- Coe 
The elector of Cologne \ — {A — — 6000 and 
The biſhop of Munſter —— j 7 w— - — $88 
ieee ——_ — 8” 
The archbiſhop of Saltzburgh — -— —:! — 00% 
The biſhop' of Wurtzburgh  * = — -— 400 11 
The biſhop of Bamburg —— ̃ F— — 8% 
The biſhop of Paderborn — — — 5 2 
The biſhop of Oſnaburg — — — „n 
The abbot of Full - —— U. — $o_ nd 
The other biſhoprics of the empire — bv 1 
The abbies and provoſtſhips of the empire — — e 
Total of the ecclefiaſtical princes _ 9.1069 my 

The emperor, for Hunga | . Ag 
——Por Bohemia, Sileſia, and Moravia — 3% ay 
—cr Auſtria, and other dominions — 7 10 
Phe king of Pruſſ ax ðᷣͤ . — 00 fach 
The kleckor of Saxony — 3 on 
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duke of Wirtembur; — — ooo 
x — landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel | — —p—— 1 5000 
he The prince of Baden 285 a „ nnn 10000 
0 The elector of Hanover  — eee e,,  O 
a The duke of Holſtein ee — — 12000 
1 The duke of Mecklenburg —— — 1,000 
10 The prince of Anhalt — — 33 6000 
nd The prince of Lawenburng⁊ä5⁊ÿ- — 600 
to The elector of Bavaria — — Jo 
* The dukes of Saxony — — — 70008 
$i: The prince of Naſſau : ge . 8 — — 10000 
5 The other princes and imperial towass — — Toes 
. The ſecular princes —— , - 
dach The eccleſiaſtical princess —— — 74500 
w | 8 „ 
ard By this computation, which is far from being exaggerated, it appears 
* that the emperor and empire form the moſt powerful government in 
Europe; and if che whole force was properly directed under an able gene- 
* ul, — would have nothing to fear from any of its ambitious neigh- 


and bours. But the different intereſts purſued by the ſeveral princes of Ger- 


es many, render the power of the emperor of little aw cos wm except in 
iba. regard of his own forces, which are indeed very formi able. | 
thi IurkxIAL, ROYAL, AND OTHER L The emperor of Germany pre- 
feſl TITLES, ARMS, AND ORDERS. { tends to be ſucceſſor to the em- 


re to perors of Rome, and has long, on that account, been admitted to a ta- 
npire bit precedency on all public occaſions among the powers of Europe. 
in all Auſtria is but an archdukedom; nor has he, as the head of that houſe, a 
up- ve in the election of emperor, which is limited to Bohemia. Innumerable 

5 ae the titles of principalities, dukedoms, baronies, and the like, with 


6000 AY hich he is veſted as archduke. The arms of the emperor are a black 
60% sle with two heads, hovering, with expanded wings, in a field of gold; 
600% nd over the heads of the eagle is ſeen the imperial crown. It would be 
8000 e ually uſeleſs as difficult to enumerate all the different quarterin 
800% nd armorial bearings of the archducal family. Every elector, and in- 
feed every independent prince of any importance in ermany, claims a 


ncht of inſtituting orders; but the emperors pretend that they are not 
admiſſible unleſs confirmed by them. The emperors of Germany, as well 
# the kings of Spain, confer the order of the Golden Fleece, as deſcended 

om the houſe of Burgundy. The empreſs dowager Eleonora, in 1662 
and 1666, created two orders of ladies or female knights; and the pre- 
ent empreſs queen inſtituted the order of St. Tereſa. : 

Hisrory,] The manners of the ancient Germans are deſcribed by 
le elegant and manly pencil of Tacitus, the Roman hiſtorian, They 
Fere a brave and independent race of men, and peculiarly diſtinguiſhed 
their love of liberty and arms. They oppoſed the force of the Roman 
apire, not in its origin or in its decline, but after it had arrived at 
rity, and ſtill continued in its full vigour. The country was divided 
02 number of principalities, independent of each other, though oc- 
uonally connected by a military union for defending themſelves againſt 
geen Enemies as threatened the liberty of them all. In this ſituation 
veiman) remained, notwithſtanding the efforts of particular clueftaing, 
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or princes, to reduce the reſt into ſubjection, until the beginning of 1, 
ninth century: then it was that Charlemagne, one of thoſe-excentric aul 
ſuperior geniuſſes who ſometimes ſtartup. in a barbarous age, firſt extende} 
his military power, and afterwards his civil authority, over the whole c 
this empire. The poſterity. of Charlemagne inherited the empire of 
Germany until the year 880, at which time the different princes aſſunel 
their original, independence, rejeted the Carlovinian line, and placed 
Arnalph, king of Bohemia, on the throne. Since this time, Germany iu 
ever been conſidered as an elective monarchy. Princes of different families 
according to the prevalence of their intereſt and arms, have mounted the 
throne. Of theſe, the moſt conſiderable, until the Auſtrian line acquire 
the imperial power, were the houſes of Saxony, Franconia, and Swabl. 
The reigns of theſe emperors contain nothing more remarkable than the 
conteſts between them and the popes. From hence, in the beginning f 
the thirteenth century, aroſe the factions of the Guelphs and Chibelle 

of which the former was attached to the popes, and the latter to the en- 
peror; and both, by their virulence and inveteracy, tended to diſquiet the 
empire for ſeveral ages. The emperors too were often at war with the in. 
fidels, and ſometimes, as happens in all eleQive kingdoms, with one ano. 
ther about the ſucceſſion. _ | | WE Dn TIE 
But what more deſerves the attention of a judicious reader than al 

- thoſe noiſy but unintereſting diſputes, is the progreſs of government in 
Germany, which was in ſome meaſure oppoſite to that of the other king. 
doms of Europe. When the empire, raiſed by Charlemagne, fell aſunder, 
all the different independent princes aſſumed the right of election; and 
thoſe now diſtinguiſhed by the name of electors, had no peculiar or legi 
influence in appointing a ſucceſſor to the imperial throne ; they were only. 
the officers of the king's houſhold, his ſecretary, his ſteward, chaplain 
marſhal, or maſter of his horſe, &c. By degrees, however, as they lived 
near the 3 perſon, and had, like all the other | independent 
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territories belonging to them, they increaſed their influence and authority; 
and in the reign of Otho III. 984, acquired the ſole right of electing the 
emperor. Thus while in the other kingdoms of Europe, the dignity of the 
reat lords, who are all originally allodial, or independent barons, ws 
Jiminiſhed by the power of the king, as in France, and by the influence 
of the people, as in Great Britain; in Germany, on the other hand, tle 
power of the electors was raiſed upon the ruins of the emperor's ſupre- 
macy, and of the people's juriſdiction. In 1440, Frederic III. duke d ge 
Auſtria, was elected emperor, and the imperial dignity continued in tle ge 
male line of that family for three hundred years. His ſucceſſor, Mai- in 
milian, married the heireſs of Charles, duke of Burgundy, whereby Bu- Oy 
undy, and the ſeventeen provinces of the Netherlands, were annexed t wh 
the houſe of Auſtria, Charles V. grandſon of Maximilian, and heir iu I} 
the kingdom of Spain, was elected emperor in the year 1519. Under him kil 
Mexico and Peru were conquered by the Spaniards, and in his reign hap die 
pened the reformation in ſeveral parts of Germany, which however Ws $2, 
not confirmed by public authority till the year 1648, by the treaty of Welk por 
phalia, and in the reign of Ferdinand III. The reign of Charles V, na am. 
_* Eontinually diſturbed by his wars with the German princes and Frend the 
king, Francis I. Though ſucceſsful in the beginning of his reign, l I 
ood fortune, towards the concluſion of it, began to forſake him; wh 165 
with other reaſons, occaſioned his abdication of the crown. + and 
His brother, Ferdinand I. who in 1558 ſucceeded to the nit 
Py | | | proves Gle1 
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proved a moderate prince with regard to 1 He had the addreſs 

to get his ſon Maximilian declared | king 0 the Romans in his own 
life time, and died in 1564. By his laſt will he ordered, that if either 
his own male iflue, or that of his brother Charles, ſhould: fail, his 
Auſtrian eſtates ſhould revert to his ſecond daughter, Anne, wife to the 
elector of Bavaria, and her iſſue. I mention this deſtination, as it gave 
riſe to the late oppoſition made by the houſe of Bavaria to the pragmatic 
ſanction, in favour of the empreſs queen of Hungary, on the death of 
her father Charles VI. The reign of Maximilian II. was diſturbed with 
internal commotions, and an invaſion from the Turks; but he died in 
peace in 1576. He was ſucceeded by his ſon Rodolph, who was in- 
volved in wars with the Hungarians, and in differences with his brother 
Matthias, to whom he ceded Hungary and Auſtria in his life time. He 
was ſucceeded in the empire by Matthias, under whom the reformers, 
who went under the names of Lutherans and Calviniſts, were ſo much 
divided among themſelves, as to threaten the empire with a civil war. 
The ambition of Matthias, at laſt, reconciled them ; but the Bohemians 
revolted, and threw the imperial commiſſaries out of a window at Prague. 
This gave riſe to a ruinous war which laſted thirty years. Matthias 
thought to have exterminated both parties, but they formed a confe- 
deracy, called the Evangelic League, which was counterbalanced by a 
catholic league. ks | 

Matthias dying in 1618, was ſucceeded by his eouſin, Ferdinand II. 
but the Bohemians offered their crown to Frederic the etector Palatine, . 
the moſt powerful proteſtant prince in Germany, and ſon-in-law to his 
Britannic majeſty James I. That prince was incautious enough to accept 
of the crown; but he loſt it, by being entirely defeated by the duke of 
Bavaria and the imperial generals at the battle of Prague, and he himſe f 
was deprived of his electorate, the beſt part of which was given to the 
duke of Bavaria, 'The proteſtant princes of Germany, however, had 
among them at this time many able commanders, who were at the head 
of armies, and continued the war with wonderful obſtinacy ; amon 
them were the margrave of Baden Durlach; Chriſtian, duke of Brunſ- 
wie, and count Mansfield; the laſt was one of the beſt generals of 
the age. Chriſtiern IV. king of Denmark, declared for them; and 
Richelieu, the French miniſter, was not fond of ſeeing the houſe of 
Auſtria aggrandized. The emperor, on the other hand, had excellent 
generals; and Chriſtiern, having put himſelf at the head of the evan- 
gelic league, was defeated by Tilly, an imperialiſt of great reputation 
in war. Ferdinand made ſo moderate a uſe of his advantages obtained 
over the proteſtants, that they formed a freſh confederacy at Leipfic, of 
which the celebrated Guſtavus Adolphus, king of Sweden, was the head. 
I have already deſcribed his amazing victories and progreſs, when he was 
killed at the battle of Lutzen, in 1632. But the proteſtant cauſe did not 
die with him. He had brought up a ſet of heroes, ſuch as the duke of 
daxe Weimar, Torſtenſon, Banier, and others, who ſhook the Auftrian 
Power, till under the mediation of Sweden, a general peace was concluded 
among all the powers of war, at Munſter, in the year 1648; which forms 
the baſis of the preſent political ſyſtem of Europe. 

Ferdinand I. was ſucceeded by his ſon Ferdinand III. who died in 
1657, and was ſucceeded by the emperor Leopold, a ſevere, unamiable, 
and not very fortunate prince. He had two great powers to contend | 
with, France on the one ſide, and the Turks on the other; and was a 
tler in his war with both. France took from him Alſace, and many 
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2 1677 and being one of the imperial generals, gave the Turks the 
iecks they received in Hungary. The empire however, eguld not 


ſuch rapidity, that the other parts of Europe were alarmed, and 3 
grand confederacy, conſiſting o 


lan contrived by Lewis XIV. for founding 
fan however, a peace was concluded at Ryſwick, in 1697; and two 
| years after, the Turks conſented to a peace, which was ſigned at Car. 


owitz in 1699. The Hungarians, ſecretly encouraged by the French, 
and exaſperated by the unfeeling tyranny of Leopold, were ſtill in arms, 


under the protection of the Porte, when that prince died in 1 795 * 
of Cologne 


He was ſucceeded by his ſon Joſeph, who put the electors 
and Bavaria to the ban of the empire; but being very ill ſerved by prince 


Lewis of Baden, general of the empire, the French partly recovered their 


affairs, notwithſtanding their repeated defeats. The duke of Marlborough 
had not all the ſucceſs he expected or deſerved. Joſeph himſelf was ſuf. 
eQed of a deſign to ſubvert the Germanic liberties ; and it was plain 
y his conduct, that he expected England ſhould take the labouring var 
in the war, which was to be entirely carried on for his benefit. The 


. Engliſh were diſguſted at his ſlowneſs and ſelfiſhneſs; but he died in 1711, 


before he had reduced the Hungarians ; and leaving no male iflue, he 
was ſucceeded in the empire by his brother, Charles VI. whom the allies 


were endeavouring to place on the throne of Spain, in oppoſition to Philip, 


duke of Anjou, grandſon of Lewis XIV. Yee 35 5 

When the peace of Utrecht took place in 1713, Charles at firſt made 
a ſhew as if he would continue the war, but found himſelf unable, now 
that he was forſaken by the Engliſh. He therefore was obliged to con- 
clude a peace with France at Baden in 1714, that he might attend the 
progreſs of the Turks in Hungary, where they received a total defeat 
from prince Eugene, at the battle of Peterwaradin. They received another 
of equal importance from the ſame general in 1717, before Belgrade, 


which fell into the hands of the imperialiſts ; and next year the peace of 
Paſſarowitz, between them and the Turks, was concluded. Charles em: 


pioyed every minute of his leiſure in making arrangements for increaſing 
and preſerving his hereditary dominions in Italy and the Mediterranean. 
Happily for him, the crown of Britain devolved on the houſe of Hanover, an 
event which gave him a very decifive weight in Europe, by the connections 
between George I. and II. in the empire. Charles was ſenſible of this, 
and carried matters with ſo high a hand, that about the years 1724 and 
1725, a breach enſued between him and George I. and fo unſteady was 
the ſyſtem of affairs all over Europe at that time, that the capital powers 
often changed their old alliances, and concluded new ones contradictory 
to their intereſt. Without entering into particulars, it is ſufficient to 
obſerve, that the ſafety of Hanover, and its aggrandizement, was the 
main object of the Britifh court; as that of the emperor was the eftabliſh- 


. 


ment of the pragmatic ſanction, in favour of his aer the preſent em: 


preſs queen, he haying no male iſſue. Mutual conceſſions upon thoſe great 
points reſtored a good underſtanding between George II. and the em- 
peror Charles; and the elęctor of Saxony being prevailed upon by y 
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_  othe# frontier places of the empire; and the Turks -wonld have taken 
Vienna, had not the fiege been raiſed by John Sobieſki, king of Poland. 
Prince Eugene, of Savoy, was a young adventurer in arms about the 


| the Empire, Great Britain, the Dutch, 

under William Prince of Orange, and the northern powers, was formed 
. . to check the progreſs of the French, and render abortive the ambitiouz 

: an univerſal monarchy. At 
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The emperor, after this, had very bad ſucceſs in a war he entered into 
with the Turks, whick he had undertaken chiefly to indemnify himſelf 
for the great ſacriſices he had made in Italy to the princes of the houſe of 
Bourbon. Prince Eugene was then dead, and he had no general to fupply 
his place. The ſyſtem of France, however, under-cardinal Fleury, 

ned at that time to be pacific,' and ſhe-obtained for him, from the | 
Fucks, a better peace than he had reaſon to expect. Charles, to keep 


| the German and other European powers eaſy,” had, before his death, 


ven his eldeſt daughter, the preſent empreſs-queen, in marriage to the _ 
de of Lorrain, a prince who could bring no acceſſion of power to the 
Auſtrian family. Charles died in 1740. , 
He was no ſooner in the grave, than all he had ſo long laboured for 


muſt have been overthrown, had it not been for the firmneſs of Ge : 
II. The pragmatic ſanction was attacked on all hands. The young 


king of Pruſſia entered, and 1 with an irreſiſtible army, Sileſia, 
which he ſaid had been wrongfully diſmembered from his family, The 


king of Spain and the elector of Bavaria ſet up claims _— incompa- 


tible with the pragmatic ſanction, and in this they were joined y France; 
though all thoſe ers had ſolemnly guarantied it. The imperial throne, 
after a conſiderable vacancy, was filled up by the elector of Bavaria, who 
took the title of Charles VII. in January 1742. The French poured 
their armies into Bohemia, where they took Prague; and the queen of 
Hungary, to take off the weight of Pruſſia, was forced to cede to that 
prince the moſt valuable part of the duchy of Sileſia by a formal treaty. 
Her youth, her beauty, and ſufferings, and the noble fortitude with 
which ſhe bore them, touched the hearts of the Hungarians, into whoſe 
arms ſhe threw herſelf and her little ſon; and though they had been 


always remarkable for their diſaffection to the houſe of Auſtria, they de- 

' Clared unanimouſly in her favour. Her generals drove the French out of 

Bohemia; and George II. at the head of an Engliſh and Hanoverian - 

amy, gained the. battle of Dettingen, in 1743. Charles VII. was at 


this time miſerable upon the imperial throne, and would have given the 
queen of Hungary almoſt her own terms; but ſhe haughtily and impoli- 


ticly rejected all accommodation, though adviſed to it by his Britannic 


1 pucly, her beſt, and indeed only friend. This obſtinacy gave a colour 
0 


r the king of Pruflia to invade Bohemia, under pretence of ſupporting 
the imperial dignity; but though he took Prague, and ſubdued the greateſt 
art of the kingdam, he was not as orcas by the French; upon which 
he abandoned all his conqueſts, and retired to Sileſia, This event con- 
firmed the obſtinacy of the queen of Hungary, who came to an accom- 
modation with the emperor, that ſhe might recover Sileſia. Soon after, 
his imperial majeſty, in the beginning of the year 1745, died; and the 
duke of Lorrain, then grand duke of Tuſcany, contort to the queen of 
Hungary, after ſurmounting ſome difficulties, was choſen emperor. 
The bad ſucceſs of the allies againſt the French and Bavarians in the 
Low Countries, and the loſs of the battle of Fontenoy, retarded the ope- 
rations. of the empreſs-queen againf his Pruſſian majeſty. The latter beat 
the emperor's hyother, prince Charles of Lorrain, who had. before driven 
the Pruſſians out of Bohemia; and the conduct of the empreſs-queen was 
ſuchi, that his Britannic majeſty thought proper to guarantee to him the 
pollefiion of Sileſia, as ceded by treat). Scon after, his Pruſſian ma- 
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jeſty pretended that he had diſcovercd a ſecret convention which had bern 
entered into between the empreſs-queen, the empreſs of Ruſſia, and the. 
| King of Poland, as eleftor of Saxony, to ſtrip him of his dominions, and 
to divide them _— CO Upon this his Pruſſian, majeſty, very. 


e drove the king of Poland out of Saxeny, defeated his troops, 
and poſſeſſion of Dreſden ; which he held till a treaty was made un- 
der the mediation of his Britannic maje&y, by which the king of Pruſſa 


acknowledged the duke of Lorrain, now great duke of Tuſcany, for. - 
emperor. The war, however, continued in the Low Countries, 2. 5 


to the diſadvantage, but to the diſcredit of the Auſtrians and Dutel; 


it was finithed by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, in Aprit; 1948.” By that 
not long before that monarch's jealouſies wert rene ved and verified ; and 
the empreſs of Ruſſia's views falling in with thoſe of the empreſs-queen, ' 


treaty, Sileſia was once more guaranteed to the king of P 


and the king of Poland, who were unnaturally ſupported by France in 


_ their new ſchemes, a freſh war was kindled in the empire. The king 


of Pruſſ declared againſt the admiſſion of the Ruſſians into Germany, 
and his Britannic majeſty againſt that of the French. Upon thoſe two 
Principles all former differences between theſe monarchs were forgotten, 


and the Britiſh parliament agreed to pay an annual ſubſidy of 670, oool. 
to his Pruſſian majeſty during the continuance of the war. N 
The flames of war now broke out in Germany with greater fury, and 


more deſtructive violence than ever. The armies of his Pruſſian majeſty, 
like an irreſiſtible torrent, burſt into Saxony, totally defeated the imperial 
general Brown at the battle of Lowoſitz, forced the Saxons to lay down 
their arms, though almoſt impregnably fortified at Pirna, and the elector 
of Saxony fled to his regal dominions in Poland. After this, his Pruſſian 
majeſty was put to the ban of the empire; and the French poured, by 
one quarter, their armies, as the Ruſſians did by another, into the em- 


pire. The conduct of his Pruſſian majeſty on this occaſion is the moſt 


amazing that is to be met with in hiſtory. He broke once more into Bohe 
mia with an inconceivable rapidity, and defeated an army of near 100,009 
Auſtrians, under general Brown, who was killed, as the brave marſhal 
Schwerin was on the ſide of the Pruſſians. He then beſieged Prague, 


and plied it with a moſt tremendous artillery ; but juſt as he was begin- 


rang to imagine that his troops were invincible, they were defeated at 
Collin, by the Auſtrian general Daun, and obliged to raiſe the ſiege, 


and to fall back upon Eiſenach. The operations of the war now mul- 


tiplied every day. This defeat was far from intimidating the Pruſſian 
monarch ; he ſoon after attacked the combined army of France and the 
empire, at Roſbach, and obtained a complete victory, ſeized their bag- 
gage, with 164 pieces of cannon. This victory was ſoon after followed 


by another, not leſs important; for he attacked the grand Auſtrian army 


at Liſſa, and totally deſeated them; after this the Pruſſians took Breſlau, 
and obtained many other great advantages. The Ruſſians, after entering 
Germany, gave a new turn to the aſpect of the war; and the cautious, 
yet enterpriſing genius of count Daun, laid his Pruſſian majeſty. under 
infinite diſlicultics, notwithſtanding all his amazing victories. At firſt he 
Cefeated the Ruſſians at Zorndorff; but an attack made upon his army, 
in the night time, by count Daun, at Hockkirchen, had almoſt proved 
fatal to his affairs, though he retrieved them with admirable preſence of 
mind. He was obliged, hcwever, to ſacrifice Saxony for the ny þ 4 
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ileſia; and it has been obſerved, that few periods of hiſtory afford ſuch: - 
— for reflection as this campaign did; fix ſieges were raiſed almoſt at 
the ſame time; that of Colberg, by the Ruſſians: that of Leipfic, by the 
duke of Deux-Ponts, who commanded the army of the empire; that of 
Dreſden, by Daun; thoſe of Neiſs, Coſel, and Torgau, by the Auſtrians. 
Brevity obliges me to omit many capital ſcenes which paſſed at the ſame 
time in en e between the French, who were driven out of Hanover, 
and the Engliſh, or their allies. The operations on both ſides are of 


* 


üttle importance to hiſtory, becauſe nothing was done that was decifive, 
though extremely burdenſome and bloody to Great Britain. It falls more 


within my plan to mention the ingratitude of the empreſs- queen to his 


Britannic majeſty, and his allies and generals, who were threatened with 


the ban of the empire. The Ruſſians had taken poſſeſſion of all the 


kingdom of Pruſſia, and laid ſiege to Colberg,, the only port of his Pruſ- 
fan majeſty in the Baltie. Till then, he had entertained too mean an 
opinion of the Ruſſians, but he ſoon found them by far the moſt formid- 
ab'e enemies he had, as they were advancing, under count Soltikoff, 
in a body of 100,000 men, to Silefia. In this diſtreſs he acted with a 
courage and reſolution that bordered upon deſpair, but was, at laſt, to- 
tally defeated by the Ruſſians, , with. the loſs of 20,000 of his beſt men, 
in a battle near Frankfort. ' He became now the tennis-ball of fortune. 
Succeeding defeats ſeemed to announce his ruin, and all avenues towards 
peace were 'ſhut up. He had loſt, fince the firſt of October 1756, the 
great marſhal Keith, and forty brave generals, beſides thoſe who were 
wounded and made priſoners. At Landſhut the imperial general, Laudohn, 
defeated his army under Fouquet, on which he had great dependence, 
and thereby opened to the Auftrians a ready gate into Sileſia. None but 
his Pruſſian majeſty would have thought of continuing the war under ſuch 
repeated loſſes; but every defeat he received ſeemed to give him freſh 
ſpirits. It is not perhaps very eaſy to account for the inactivity of his 
enemies after his defeat near Frankfort, but by the jealouſy which the 
imperial generals entertained of their Ruſſian allies. They had taken 


| Berlin, and laid the inhabitants under pecuniary contributions; but to- 


wards the end of the campaign, he defeated the imperialiſts in the battle 
of Torgau, in which count Daun was wounded. This was the beſt fought 
action the king of Pruſſia had ever been engaged in, but it coſt him 
10,000 of his beſt troops, arid was attended with no great conſequences in 
his favour. New reinforcements which arrived every day from Ruſſia, 
the taking of Colberg by the Ruſſians, and of Schweidnitz hy the Auſtrians, 

was on the point of completing his ruin, when his moſt formidable 
enemy, the empreſs of Ruſſia, died, January 5, 1762; George II. had 

died on the 25th of October, 1766. 5 3 

The deaths of thoſe illuſtrious perſonages were faliowed by great con- 

ſequences. The'Britiſh miniſtry of George III. ſought to finiſh the war 
with honour, and the new emperor of Ruſſia recalled his armies, His 
Pruſſian majeſty was, notwithſtanding, ſo very much reduced by his loſſes, 


that the empreſs-queen, probably, would have completed his deſtruction, 
had it not been for the wiſe backwardneſs of the other German princes, 


not to annihilate the houfe of Brandenburg. At firſt the empreſs- queen 
rejected all terms ropoſed to her, and . pane 39,000 men to be added 
v her armies. The viſible, backwardaeſs of her generals to execute her 
orders, and new ſucceiles obtained by his Pruſſian majeſty, at laſt pre- 
vailed upon her to agree to an armiiice, aich was ſoon followed by the 
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treaty of Hubertſburg, which ſecured to his Pruflian riajeſty the poftefla 


ſon Joſeph, who had been crowned king of the Romans in 1567 ſuc- 
pa or iim in the empire. The imperial court has formed kt + Ing 
ments of diſtinct ſovereignties in the Auſtrian family out of their Tt: au 
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ire and all over Europe. His imperial majeſty, though young, hu: 
|  diſtovered great talents for government. He has paid à viſit, itichgnity 
and wirh moderate attendance; to Rome, and the principal courts of 
Italy, and has had a perſonal interview with his Pruflian majeſty; al 
which circumſtances indicate, that he is determined to be I. e U, 

and not to be impoſed upon by his miniſters . 3 
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' PRUSSIA. 


THIS country is bounded to the 
5 AND EXTENT. north by part of Samogitia; to 
the ſouth, by Poland Proper and Maſovia; to the eaſt, by part of Lithu- 
ania ; and tp the weſt, by Poliſh Pruſſia and the Baltic. Its greateſt length 


is about 160 miles, and breadth about 112, | . _ — 
Nau, AIR, SOIL, PRODUCE, N. The name of Pruſſia is evidently 
Ax RIVERSs {derived from the Boruſſi, the ancient 
inhabitants of the country. The air, upon the whole, is wholeſome, and 
the foil fruitful in corn and other commodities, and affords plenty of pit- 
coal and fuel. Its animal productions are horſes, ſheep, deer, and game; 
bears, wolves , wild boars and foxes. Its rivers and lakes are well ſtored 
with fiſhes; and amber, which Is ee to be formed of an oil coagu- 
lated with vitrjol, is found on its coalt towards the Baltic. The woods 
furniſh the inhabitants with wax, honey, and pitch, beſides quantities of 
pat-aſhes. The rivers here ſometimes do damage by inundations, and 
the principal are, the Viſtula, the Bregel, the Memel or Mammel, the 
Paſlarge; and the Elbe. | 


—— 
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' StTYATION, BOUNDARIES, ? 


' NERS, CUSTOMS, AND DIVERSIONS. F ning. of the preſent century, 
has become a moſt reſpectable power upon the continent of Europe, 1 
. ſhall, for the information of my readers, deviate from the uſual plan, 
that I may bring before their eyes the whole of his Pruſſian majeſty's ter- 
ritories, which lie ſcattered in other diviſions of Germany, Poland, Swiſ- 
ſerland, and the nortuern kingdoms, with their names; all which they 
will find in the following table, * | 1 
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Maria Thereſa, queen of Hungary and Bohemia, empreſs dowager of Germaty, was 
dor in 2917. Her fon, Joſrph Benedict-Auguſtus, was born in 1741, crowned king 
of the Romans in 1764 ſucceeded his father -s emperor of Germany in 12765, married 
the lame year the prinerſs Joſerhina- Mat ia, of Bavaria, who died in 1767. He bad bJ 
bis firſt u ife (the piiaccls of Parma) a daughter, Thereſa-Elizabeth, born in 1762. 


of Sileſia. Upon the death of the emperor, her huſband, in 175 het * | 


dominions, and ſeem at preſent to cultivate a pacific ſyſtem both in be 


PoruLaTION, INHABITANTS, MAN- ! As Pruſſia, fince the begin- 
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ö A Neufchatel 4 


Switz:rland, Neufctiatel. * 9 320 


+: 


a 58 Total— 134,88] à3:7q 1 9 4925 
Likewiſe great part of Sileſia, which the preſent king of Pruſſia hath, under va 
dus pretences, wreſted from the cmpreſs-queen ; and, availing himſelf alſo of the, 
internal troubles in Poland, he has, by virtue of no other right than that which 
powerful army conferes on every tyrant, ſeized upon Dantziek and Thorn, wirhf . 


| countries on the Viſtula, the Neiſter, and other territorles contiguous to h 

. wa dominions. 7 . 5 . 

, I ſhall. here confine myſelf to Pruſſia as a kingdom, becauſe his Pruffian, | 

: majeſty's other dominions fall under the deſcription of the countries where 
they lie. 5 55 „ 

f The inhabitants of this kingdom were, by. Dr. Buſching, computed ta 


amount to 635,998 perſons capable of bearing arms; and another Ger- 
man author of equal credit makes the number about 450,000. Since the 
year 1719, it its computed that about 34,000 coloniſts have removed 
thitherward from France, Switzerland, and Germany; of which number 
17,000 were Saltzburgers. Theſe emigrants have built 400 ſmall villages; 
11 towns, 86 ſeats, and 5o new churches ; and have founded 1000 village 
ſchools, chiefly in that part of the country named Little Lithuania. 8 
The manners of the inhahitants differ but little from thoſe of the other 
inhabitants of Germany. The ſame may be ſaid of their cuſtoms and 
diverſions. g | ED „ 
Reticion, SCHOOLS, t The religeon of Pruſſia is, through his pre- 
AND ' ACADEMIES, ſent majeſty's wiſdom, very tolerant. The 
eſtabliſhed religions are thoſe of the Lutherans and Calviniſts, but chiefly 
the former; but papiſts anabaptiſts, and almoſt all other ſects, are here 
tolerated. The country, as well as the towns, abound in ſchools. An 
univerſity was founded at Koningſberg in 1544, but we know of no very 
e learned men that it has produce. e 
NTIQUITINS AND CURIOSITIES, 7 | 
| NATURAL. AND ARPIFICIAL, : ses Germany. | 
- N | ff 
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7 * 


: Lithuanian 'depar:ments, the former of which contains 286 pariſhes, and : 


r L 


1 & 


; 2 5 1 « 
4 ö 9 * 
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made a conſiderable yen in commerce and ſhipping ; its river being 
of which | 


navigable for ſhips; « 493 foreign ones arrived here in the year 
1752, beſides 298 coaſters ; and 373 floats of timber were, in the con. 
paſs of that year, brought down the Pregel. This city, beſides its co]. 
lege or univerſity, Which contains 38 profeſſors, boaſts of magnificent pa. 
laces, a town-houſe, and exchange; not to mention gardens and other 
embelliſhments.” It has a good harbour and citadel, which is called Fre. 
dericſburg, and is a regular ſquare. - , +77 
COMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES. ] The poten iy of Pruſſia, by 
the aſſiſtance of an excellent police, has brought the commeree and ma- 
nufaftures of this country to a very flouriſhing ſtate, which is daily im- 


proving. The manufactures of Pruſſia conſiſt in glafs, iron-work, paper, 


un- powder, copper, and braſs mills ; manufactures of cloth, camblet, | 


linen, filk, gold and filver lace; ſtockings, and other articles. The in- 


habitants export variety of naval ſtores, amber, linſeed, and hemp-ſeed, 


' oat-meal, fiſh, mead, tallow, and caviar; and it is ſaid that Foo ſhips art 


loaded every year with thoſe commodities, chiefly from Koningſberg. 
> ConsSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT.] His Pruſſian majeſty Is ab- 
folate through all his dominions, but is too wiſe. to oppreſs his ſubjects, 
though he avails himſelf to the full of his power. -'The government of 
this 7 is by a regency of four chancellors of ſtate, viz. 1. The 
great maſter ; 2. 'The ont burgrave; 3. The great chancellor; and 4. 

he great marſhal. There are alſo ſome other councils, and 37 baili- 


by 


wicks. The ſtates conſiſt, 1. Of counſellors of ſtate; 2. Of deputies from 


the nobility ; and, 3. From the commons. Beſides theſe inſtitutions, his 
majeſty has erected a board for commerce and navigation. | 


Revenues.) His Pruffian majeſty, by means of the happy ſituation 
of his country, its inland wa ar and his own excellent regulations, 
derives an amazing revenue from this country, which, about a century 


and a half ago, was the ſeat of boors and barbariſm. It is ſaid, that am- 
ber alone brings him in 26,000 dollars annually. His other revenues 
ariſe from his demeſnes, his duties of cuſtoms and tolls, and the ſubſidies 


yearly granted by the ſeveral ſtates; but the exact ſum is not known, 


though we may conclude that it is very conſiderable, from the immenſe : 


charges of the late war. 


- MILITARY STRENGTH. The regulations of this department, intro- 


duced by his majeſty, have a wonderful quick operation in forming his 
troops and recruiting his armies. Every regiment has a particular diſtric 


aſſigned it, where. the young men proper for bearing arms are regiſtered ; 


and when occaſion offers, they join their regiment, and being incorporated 


with veterans, they ſoon become well diſciplined troops. The Pruſſian 


army, in time of peace, conſiſts of 175,000 of the beſt diſciplined troops. 


-in the world, and during the laſt war, that force was augmented to 
300,000 men. "ot ES VN 825 FE : 
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Aus; AND ORPERS OF KNIGHTHOOD.] - The royal arms of Profile 
we argent, an eagle diſpla ed ſable, crowned, or, fer Pruſſia, Azure 
the imperial ſeepter, or, for Courland. Argent, an eagle diſplayed, + . 
gules, with ſemi-circular wreaths, for the marquiſate of Brandenburg, To 
theſe are added the reſpeRive arms of the ſeveral provinces ſubjeR.to the . 
an CrOWns „ e 

1 are two orders of knighthood; the firſt, that of the Black Eagle | 
inſtituted by Frederic I. on the e his Coronation at Koningſberg, with 
this motto, sun CvIQUE. The fovereign is alway grand maſter, and 
| the number of knights, excluſive of the roval family, is limited to thirty. 

Next to this is the order of Merit, inftitated by his preſent majeſty ; the 
motto is POUR LE MERITE,  _.' 3 JJ 

Hisron v.] - The ancient hiſtory of Pruſſia, like that of other king- 
doms is loſt in the clouds of fiction and romance. The inhabitants ap- 
pear to haye been a brave and warlike people, and refuſed to ſubmit to 
the neighbouring princes, who, on pretence of converting them to chriſ- 
tianity, wanted to fubje& them to flavery. 3 7 45947 g noble fland 
againſt the kings of Poland, one of whom, 'Boleſlaus IV, was by them 
defeated and killed in 1163. They continued independent and pagans 
ill the time of the erufades, when the German knights of the Teatonfe 
order, about the year 1230, undertook their converſion by the edge of the 
ſword, but upon confignd of having, as a reward, thg property of the - 
country when conquered. A long feries of wars followed, in which the 
inhabitants of Pruſſia were almoſt extirpated by the religious 25 
who, in the thirteenth century, after committing the moſt incredibly þar- 
barities, peopled the country with Germans. After thiy vaſt waſte of 
| blood, in 1466; a peace was concluded\ between the nights of the Tey- 

tonic order, and Caſimir, king of Poland, by which it way agreed, that 
the part now called Poliſh Pruſſia ſhould continue 2 free eue under 
the Lin 's protection; and that the 2 and the grand-maſter ſhould 
rlſels che other part; but were to acknowledge ckemſelres vaſſals of 
Poland, This gave riſe to freſh wars, in which the knights endegvoured, 
but unſucceſsfully, to throw off their vaſſalage to Polatid, In 1325, Al- 
bert, margrave of Brandenburgh, and the laſt grand-mafter of e Teu- 
tonic order, concluded a peace at Cracow, by which the margraye was 
acknowledged duke of the eaſt part of Pruſſia, (foxmerly called, for that 
teaſon, Ducal Pruſſia) but to be held as a fief of da, and yo deſcend 
to his male heirs 3 and upon failure of his male iſſue, to his brothers and 
their male heirs. Thus ended the ſovereignty of the Teutonic order in 
Pruffa, afterit had ſubſiſted near 300 years. In 1657, the elector F rede- 
He-William, of Bardenburgh, deſervedly called the Great, had Ducal 
Pruſia confirmed to him; and by the conventions of Welgu .gnd. — 
berg, it was freed, by Caſimir, king of Poland, from vaſſhlage ; and be 
ind his deſcendents were declared independent and ſovereigy l ds of this 
put of ff ĩðò b EE oe: TA Req; 
As the proteſtant religion had been introduced into this country by the 
mzrgrave Albert, and the electors of Brandenburgh were now of that per- 
ſuafion, the proteſtant intereſt favoured them ſo mugh, that Frederic, the 
lon of Frederic-William the Great, was raiſed to the dignity of king of 
Pruffia, in a folemn aſſembly of the ſtates: of the empire, and ſoon after 
acknowledged as ſuch by all the powers of Chriſtendem. His grandſon, 
tie preſent Sing of Pruffia, in the-memoirs of his mix, gives us no 
bigh idea of the firſt king's talents for government, but expatiares on 
dale of his own father * who ſucceeded in 1513. He 

$219 . ; cer 


1 
' 
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442 BOHEMIA. "38 | 
certainly was a prince of ftrong natural parts, and performed prodigions 
ſervices to his country, but too often at the expence of humanity, ang 
the magnanimity which ought to adron a king. At his death, which 
happened in 1740, he is ſaid to have left ſeven millions ſterling in hu 
treaſury, which has enabled his fon, by his wonderful victories, and the 
more wonderful reſources by which he has vepaired his defeats, to becom 
the admiration of the preſent age. e e 
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TAI KINGDOM or BOHEMIA. 

4 STATION AND EXTENT. e 
1 Miles. 1 4 Ret Z iS 
Length 3007 been $ 48 and 52 North latitude. © 

Breadth 250 We Rag and _ rr ata 1 
| 52th OUN by Saxony ard Brandenburg, o 
| Bounnanns. B north; by Poland and Hungary, on 45 
by Auſtria and Bavaria, on the ſouth; and by the Palatinate of Bavaria, 
on the weſt; comprehending, 1. Bohemia Proper; 2. Sileſia; and, 3 


Moravia. -:. ak 
Diviſions. LS Chief towns. „ 

1, Bohemi. Pro- J c PRAOUR, E. lon. 14 20. No. lat. 5o 
per, W. mot ( Koningſgratz, .. 4 5: : 
ſubject to thè ] Glatz, E. ſubject to the king of Pruſſia. 

Fo. of Auſtria. J ( Egra, W. 3 „ 

. L I * Breſlau, E. lon. 16-50. N. lat. 5-15. 

2. Sileſia, Eaſt, . . „ 


 Glogaw, N. 
moſtly ſubje& {:,} Croſſen, N. 
to the king of 


6 3 7. 
Pruſſia. ropaw, S. ſubject to the houſe of Auſtria. 
3. Maravia, 8. 


— ꝓ—ñ—— 


þ 


1 Teſchen, S. Subject to the houſe of Auſtria, 


* io Olmutz, E. lon. 16-45. N. late. 49- 0. 
ce e ene J Brin, middle. ny REF ol 
a Igla, S. W. . (efer 


Sor, AND Ars.]” The air of Bohemia is not thought ſo wholeſome 
that of the reſt of Germany, though its ſoil and produce are pretty mu 
- * the ſame, _ 3 8 8 EMT re 
MovusxTarns.] Bohemia, though almoſt ſurrounded with mountains 
— of. notg-or uli ]?ĩ nd ag 1 
Marks and MINERALS.) This kingdom contains rich mines 0 

ver, quickſilver, copper, iron, lead, ſulphur, and ſaltpetre; alſoſert 
_ © ral forts of precious ſtones, ſome of which are little inferior to the orient! 

gems. Its chief manufactures are linen, copper, iron and glaſs, _. 
PorulaTION, INHABITANTS,. MANNERS, We have no certait 
| CUSTOMS, AND DIVERSIONSe,  : 0 account of the preſen 


» Fraderie HI: king of Pruſſia, and elector of Brand-nburg, was born in 1712, mam 
in 1733 to Klizabetn Chriſtina, of Brunſwie: Wolfenhuitle, born in 17135, by «hon 
- has no iſſue. The iſſde of the late William- Auguſtus, next brother to the king, Lene 

Frederie- William, prince royal of Pruſſia, born in 1744 and married in 765 to the pri leſerih, 
© 6-6 Elizabeth Ulrica;.of Brunſwic. 2. Fredetica- Sophia Wilhelmina, born in 275 er the! 


- marticd in 2767 to the prince of Orange. pep nn 
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populatidn of Bohemia ; about 150 years ago, it was computed to con- 
tain 3,000,000 inhabitants: they are t at preſent not to be ſo nu- 
merous. The Bohemians, in their perſons, habits, and manners, zeſemble 


every lord is a ſovereign, and every tenant a ſlave. The lower ranks are 


Bohemians, at preſent, are not remarkable either for arts or arms, yet 
they formerly diſtinguiſhed themſelves as the moſt intrepid aſſertors of 


reformed religion into their country, when it was ſcarcely known in any 
other, the many glorious defeats they gave to the Auſtrian power, and 
their generous ſtruggles for independeney. Their virtues may be conſi- 
dered as the cauſes of their decay; as no means were left unemployed by 


internal jealouſies and diſſentions greatly contributed to their ſubjection. 
Their cuſtoms and di verſions are the ſame as in Germany. 
RelfI OR.] Though popery is the eſtabliſhed religion of Bohemia, 
yet many of the Moravians have embraced a viſionary unintelligible pro- 
teſtantiſmy if it deſerves. that name, which they r by cheir zeal - 
ous miſſionaries, through all the parts of the globe; ſome of whom have 
lately made 233 in Great-Britain: they have a meeting houſe in 
London, an 

plantations. 


ria 
* 


uchbiſnopric. The biſhoprics are Koningſgratz, Breſlau, and Olmutz. 
Lax uA E.] The proper language of the Bohemians is a dialect of 
the Sclavgnian, but they generally ſpeak German or High Dutch. 
UniversITY.] The only univerſity of Bohemia is that of Prague. 
Ciries anD TOWNS.]. Prague, the capital of Bohemia, is one of the 
neſt and moſt magnificent cities in Europe, and famous for its noble 
bridge, which is 1850 feet long, and 34. feet broad; it conſiſts of 16 
aches, and is adorned on each fide with 28 ſtatues of ſaints. Its circum- 


ald completely inveſt it. For this reaſon, it is able to make a vigorous 
defence in caſe of a regular ſiege. The inhabitants, however, are thought 
not to be ere. to its capaciouſneſs, being thought not to exceed 
70,000 Chriſtians, and about 13, ooo Jes. It contains 92 churches and 
the middling inhabitants are not wealthy; but the Jews are {aid to carry 
na large commerce in jewels. Bohemia contains many other towns, 
165 0 
 ſeve 
ient 


or manufactures. Olmutz is the capital of Moravia it is well-fettified, 
ud has manufactures of woollen, iron, glaſs, paper, and gunpowder. 
COMMERCE Au D Max Uracrukzs.] See ermau j. 
ertail ConsT1TUTION AND GOVERNMENT.] The forms, and only the 
2 the empreſs-queen, is deſpotic, The ſtates are compoſed of the 
(rpy, nobility, gentry, and repreſentatives of towns. Their ſovereigns, 


reie 
ton late, have not been fond of provoking them by ill uſage, and they have 
155 i general averſion towards the Auttrians, This kingdom is frequentlx 
he pri 


* ſcribed as part of Germany, but with little reaſon, for it is not in any 

e nine circles, nor does it contribute any thing towards the forces or 

pop Frienves of the empire, nor. is it ſubje& to any of its laws. "What gives 
| | ; ES AS SY 


ſotne 


civil and religious liberty in Europe; witneſs the early introduction of the 


ARCHBISHOPRICS AND BISHOPRICS:]. Prague is the only Bohemian 


ome of which are fortified, but they are remarkabꝭs neither for ſtrength 


ums of the old Bohemian conſtitution ſtill ſubſiſt; but the government 
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the Germans. There is, among them, no middle ftate of people; fr 


accuſed of being addicted to pilfering and ſuperſtition. But though the 


their deſpotic maſters for breaking their ſpirit; — it is certain, their 


— 


have obtained an act of parliament for a ſettlement in the 


ference is ſo large, that the grand Pruſſian army, in its laſt ſiege, never 


hapels, and 40 cloiſters, It is a place of little or no trade, and therefore 
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ſome colour to this miſtake is, that the king of Bohemia is the firfl ſecular | 

elector of the empire, and their kings have been elected emperors of Ger: | 
many for many years. j 8 ee ee 
Rvzwoks.] The revenues of Bohemia are whatever the ſovereign i 
pleaſed to exact from the ſtates of the kingdom, when they are annually f 
aſſembled at Prague. They may perhaps amount to 650, oool. a year, 

Anus. The arms of Bohemia are, argent, a lion gules, the tail 

moved, and paffed in faltier, crowned languid, and armed, or. y 

 HisTorY.] The Bohemian nobility uſed to ele their own prince, t 

though the emperors of Germany fometimes impoſed a king upon then, 


and at length uſurped that throne themſelves. In 1414, John Huſs ad f. 
Jerome of Prague, two of the firſt reformers, were burnt at the council af ta 
Conftance, though the emperor of Germany had given them his protection. 6: 
This occaſioned an inſurrection in Bohemia: the people of Prague threy W 
the emperor's officers out of the windows of the council chamber;.and th 
famous Ziſca, aſſembling an army of 40,000 Bohemians, defeated the'em- be 
ror's forces in ſeveral engagements, and drove the imperialiſts out of the e 


. The diviſion of the Huſſites among themſelves, enabled the en- tet 
peror to keep poſſeſſion of Bohemia, though an attempt was made to ty 
throw off the imperial yoke, by electing a proteſtant king in the perſon ſtr 
of the prince Palatine, ſon-in-law to James I. of England, The ni pre 
for tunes of this prince are well known. He was driven from Bohemia hy jly 


the emperor's generals, and being ſtripped of his other dominions, wa the 
forced to depend on the court of England for a ſubſiſtence; and the Bobe- int 
mians, ſince that time, have remained ſubject to the honſe of Aultni, 4 
12 e 55 
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 StTVATION AND EXTENT, 1 | The 

Miles. Diegrees. 1 = 


Length 300 17 and 23 Eaſt longitude. | 
Breadth 200 ene 1 45 and 49 North latitude. 


& rt rt of Hungary which belongs to th 
n. houſe of Auſtria, (for it formerly included Tra 


fytvania, Sclavonia, Croatia, Morlachia, Servia, Walachia, Temeſvar 
| and other countries) ig bounded by Poland, on the north; by Tranſl 
„ wvania and Walachia, eaſt; by Sclavonia, ſouth; and by Auſtria and Me 


ravia, weſt. 5 
ee diviſion of Hungary, is into Upper, by ſome called Fr 
and Lower Hungary; the former lying north, and the latter ſouth bout | 
the Danube. . Their chief towns being Preſburg and Buda. 
Atx, v0, AND PRODUCE.] The air, and conſequently the climat 
of the ſouthern parts of was. 9: is found to be unhealthful, owing! 
its numerous lakes, ſtagnated waters, and marſhes; the northern pi 
being mountainous and barren, the air is ſweet and wholeſome. 
country in the world can boaſt a richer ſoil, than that plain which exten aways ; 
300 miles from Preſburg to Belgrade, and produces corn, graſs, eſcrlet 1 
plants, tobacco, ſaffron, aſparagus, melons, hops, pulſe, millet, bat. * 
. wheat, delicious wine, fruits of various kinds, peaches, mulberry.on 


* 


> 


Vc ( 
cheſnuts, and wood: corn is in ſuch plenty, that it ſells for one fixth 
of its price in England. 7 1 | e, LT Ih 
Rivzss.] Theſe are the Danube, Drave, Teyſſe, Meriſkh, and the Temes. 
Warters.] Hungary contains ſeveral lakes, particularly four among 
the Carpathian mountains, of conſiderable extent, and abounding with fiſh. 
The Hungarian baths and mineral waters are eſteemed the moſt ſovereign 
of any in Europe ; but their magnificent buildings, raifed by the Turks 
when in poſſeſſion of the country, particularly thoſe of Buda, are ſuffered 
te go to decay. s 2 | | | 
ounNTAINS.] The Carpathian mountains, which divide Hungary 
from Poland on the north, are the chief in Hungary, though many de- 
tached mountains are found in the country, as the Benikova, which is 
6:00 feet perpendicular height. Their tops are generally covered with 
wood, and on their ſides grow the richeſt grapes in the world. 
MtTaLs AND MINERALS.) Hungary is remarkably well ftocked with 
both. It abounds not only with gold and ſilver mines, but with plenty of 
excellent copper, vitriol, iron, orpriment, quickſilver, cryſocolla, and 
terra ſigillata. Before Hungary became the feat of deſtructive wars, be- 
tween Turks and Chriſtians, or fell under the power of the houſe of Au- 
fra, thoſe mines were furniſhed with proper works and workmen, and 
produced vaſt revenues to the native princes. The Hungarian gold and 
flyer employed mint-houſes, not only in Hungary, but in Germany, and 
the continent of Europe ; but all thoſe mines are now greatly diminiſhed 
in their value, their works being deftroyed or demoliſhed ; ſome of them 
however ſtill ſubſiſt, to the great emolument of the natives. r 
VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL c Hungary is remarkable for a fine breed 
PRODUCTIONS. Jof horſes, generally mouſe-coloured, and 
highly efteemed by military officers, ſo that great numbers of them are 
exported. There is a remarkable breed of large rams in the neighbour-_ 
hood of Preſburg. Its other vegetable and animal productions are in ge- 
neral the ſame with thoſe of Germany, and the neighbouring countries. 
The Hungarian wines, however, particularly Tockay, are preferable to 
thoſe of any other country, at leaſt in Europe. i 
 PorvLATton, INHABITANTS, MAN- © It was late before the northern 
NERS, CUSTOMS, AND DIVERSIONS, + barbarians drove the Romans 
out of Hungary, and ſome of the deſcendants of their legionary forces are 
fill to be diſtinguiſhed in the inland parts, by their ſpeaking Latin. Be 
that as it will, before the Turks got poſſeſſion of Conſtantinople, we have 
reaſon to think, that Hungary was one of the moſt populous and powerful 
kingdoms in Europe; and if the houſe of Auſtria ſhould give the proper 


fens; it might become ſo _ in a century hence. Both Hungaries at 
preſent, excluſive of Tranſylvania, and Croatia, are thought to contain 
about two millions and a half of inhabitants. The Hungarians have man- 
ters peculiar to themſelves. They pique 22 on being deſcended 
ſom thoſe heroes, who formed the bulwark of Chriſtendom againſt the 
_ In their perſons they are well made. Their fur-caps, their 
e0ſe-bodied coats, girded by a ſaſh, and their cloak or mantle, which is 
22 as to buckle under one arm, ſo that the right hand may be 
W. at liberty, gives them an air of military dignity. The men ſhave 
their beards, but all the inferior fort preſerve their whiſkers on their upper 
n Their uſual arms are a broad ſword, and a-kind of 1]-ax, beſides 
heir fre arms. The ladies are 3 har l ſomer than thoſe of Auſtria, 
F 13 | | . and 


excouragement to the inhabitants to repair their works, and clear their 
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and their ſable dreſs with ſleeves ftrait to their arms, and their fy 
faſtened before with gold, pearl, or diamond little buttons, are well 
known to the French and Engliſtrladies, Both men and women, in wat 
they call the mine towns, wear fur, and even ſheep-ſkin dreſſes, The 
inns upon the roads are moſt miſerable hovels, and even thoſe ſeldom ti 
be met with. Their hogs, which yield the chief animal. food for: their 
peaſants, and their poultry, live in the ſame apartmentwith their owner, 
The gout, and the fever, owing to the unwholeſomeneſs of the air, are 
the predominant diſeaſes in Hungary. The natives in general are indo. 
lent, and leave trade and manufactures to the Greeks and other ſtranger, 
ſettled in their country, the flatneſs of which renders travelling comms. 
dious, either by land or water. The diverſions of the inhabitants are of 
the warlike and athletic kind. They are in general a brave and mags. 
nimous people. Their anceſtors, even fince the beginning of the preſent 
century, were ſo jealous of their liberties, that rather than be tyrannized 
over, by the houſe of Auſtria, they often ſubmitted to that of Qthman; 
but their fidelity to the preſent empreſs queen, during her diſtreſs, not. 
withſtanding the provocations they received from her houſe, will be alway 
remembered to their honour. ' 8 
RELICION.] The eſtabliſhed religion of the Hungarians, is the Ro. 
man cathalic, though the major part of the inhabitants are proteſtantz a 
Greeks, and the preſent empreſs · queen, out of gratitude for their ſervices, 
has reſtored them to the full exerciſe of their civil and religious liberties, 
_. ARCHBISHOPRICS AND BISHOPRICS.] The archbiſhoprics are Pre 
burg, Gran, and Colocza. The biſhoprics, Great Waradin, Agri, 
Veſprin, Raab; and five churches, 5 . 
LANGUAGE, ] As the Hungarians are mixed with Germans, Sclaw. 
nians and Walachians, they have a variety of dialects, and one of then 
zs ſaid to approach near the Hebrew, The better and the middlemoſtrank 
ſpeak German, and almoſt all of them Latin, either pure or barbarous 
 ANTIQUITIES AND CURIOSITIES, a The artificial curioſities of thi 
NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL. country, conſiſt of its bridges, 
baths, and mines. The bridge of Effek built over the Danube and Dram, 
is, properly ſpeaking, a continuation of bridges, five miles in length, Wn” c 
fortified with towers at certain diſtances. Tt was an important paſs during g 
the wars between the Turks and Hungarians. A bridge of boats runs over | 
the Danube, half a mile long, between Buda and Peft ; and about twenty ha 
Hungarian miles diſtant from Belgrade, is the remains of a bridge, erefiel | " 
by the Romans, adjudged to be the moſt magnificent of any in tif 


world. The baths and mines here have nothing to diſtinguiſh them frog * 
the like works in other countries. 925 ; | 
One of the moſt remarkable natural curiofities of Hungary, is a caven oO 
in a mountain near Szelitze; the aperture of thiscavern, which fronts ty a 
ſouth, is eighteen fathom high, and eight broad; its ſubterraneous pal. 0 5 
ſages conſiſt entirely of ſolid rock, ſtretching away further ſouth chan ba M 
been yet diſcovered; as far as it is practicable to go, the height is four 5 
to be 50 fathoms, and the breadth 26. Many . wonderful parti vat 
lars are related of this cavern, which is an article in natural philoſophy Ad | 
Attoniſhing rocks are common in Hungary, and ſome of its churches at 5 
pf admirable architecture. | oo ed le * 
Ciriks, TOWNS, FORTS, AND OTHER } Theſe are greatly decat 2 
EPIFICES, PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. : from their ancient magn, * 


Fence, hut many of the fortifications are Gill very ſtrong, and bete 


„ 
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order. Preſburg, though the capital of the kingdom, is neither 
wo] well built, nor well fortified. On a hill above the town; ſtands 
the caſtle, in which the Hungarian regalia are kept. Buda, formerly the 
capital of Hungary, retains little o its ancient magnificence, but its 3 
firength and fortifications, and the ſame may be ſaid of Peſt, which lies 
on the oppoſite fide of the Danube. Raab is likewiſe: a ſtrong city, as 
is Gran and Comorra. Tockay has been already mentioned for the ex- 
cellence of its wines. ' IM 7 | 
CouuMERCE and ManvracTuREs.] Having already mentioned the 
natural produce of the country, all I can add is, that the chief manufac- 
tures and exports of the natives, conſiſt of metals, drugs, and ſalt. 
ConsT1TUTION AND GOVERNMENT.] The Hungarians diſlike the 
term of queen, and call their preſent ſovereign king Tereſa. Their go- 
vernment preſerves the remains of many checks upon the regal power. 
They have a diet or parliament, a Hungary-office, which reſembles our 
chancery, and which reſides at Vienna; as the ſtadtholder's council, 
which comes pretty near the Britiſh privy council, but has a municipal 
juriſdiction, does at Preſburg. . Every royal town has its ſenate ; and the 
Geſpan chafts reſemble our juſtices of the peace. Beſides this, they have. 
an exchequer and nine chambers, and other ſubordinate courts. _ ' 
MILITARY STRENGTH.] The empreſs-queen can bring to the field, 
at any time, 50,000 Hungarians in their own country, but ſeldom draws . 
out of it above 20,000; theſe are generally light horſe, and well known 
to modern times hy the name of Huſſars. They are not near ſo large as 
the German horſe ; and therefore the huſſars ſtand upon their ſhort ſtir- 
rups when they ſtrike. Their expedition and alertneſs has been found ſo 
ſerviceable in war, that the greateſt powers in Europe have troops that go 
by the ſame name. Their foot are called Pandours and Croats, and wear 
feathers in their caps, according to the number of enemies they pretend 
fo have killed : both horſe and foot are an excellent militia, very good at 
a purſuit, or ravaging and plundering a country, but not equal to regular 
troops in a pitched battle. | 223 
Coixs.] Hungary was formerly remarkable for its coinage, and there 
are ſtill extant in the cabinets of the cùrious, a complete ſeries of coins 
of their former kings. More Greek and Roman medals have been 
diſcovered in this country, than perhaps in any other in Europe. 5 
Aus.] The empreſs-queen, for armorial enſigns, bears quarterly, 
barwiſe argent, and gules of eight pieces. | | 
His rox v.] The Huns, after ſubduing this country, communicated 
their name to it, being then part.of the ancient Pannonia. Hungary was 
formerly an aſſemblage cf different ſtates, and the firſt who aſſumed the 
title of king, was Stephen, about the year 1000, when he embraced 
Chriſtianity, About the year 1310, king Charles Robert aſcended the 
| throne, and ſubdued Bulgaria, Servia, Croatia, Dalmatia, Sclavonia, 
and many other provinces ; but many of thoſe conqueſts were afterwards 
reduced by the Venetians, Turks, and other powers. In the I5th' cen- 
tury Hunpiades, who was guardian to the infant king Ladiſlaus, bravel 
repulſed the Turks, who invaded Hungary; and upon the death of Ladi - 
favs, the Hungarians, in 1438, raiſed Matthias 8 ſon to Hun- 


mades, to their throne. Lewis, king of Hungary, in 1526, was killed 
in a battle, fighting againſt Solyman, emperor of the Turks, This battle 
had almoſt proved tatal to Hungary, but archduke Ferdinand, brother to 
the emperor Charles V. having married the ſiſter of Lewes, he claimed 
| 35 | bf the 
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448 TRANSYLVANIA, SCLAVONLA, &c. 
the title of Hungary, in which he fucceeded, with fome difficulty, wg 
that kingdom has ever ſince belonged to the houfe of Auſtria, though by. 
its conſtitution its crown ought to be eletive. For the reſt of ether 
garian hiſtory ſee Germany. Tos. 
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TRANSYLVANIA, SCLAVONI A, an 


HAVE thrown thoſe countries under one diviſion, for ſeveral reafqny, 
particularly becauſe we have no preciſe or authentic account of their 
extent and boundaries; and it is very difficult to fix what part of them 
belongs to the houſe of Auſtria, and what to the Turks, or other nationg, 
The beft account therefore I can give of them is as follows: 'Tranfylvaniz 
is generally, reckoned to belong to Hungary, and is bounded on the north 
by the Carpathian mountains, which divide it from Poland on the eaf 
by Moldavia and Walachia ; on the fouth by Walachia ; and on the vet 
by Upper and Lower Hungary. It lies between 22 and 25 degrees of 
eaſt longitude, and 45 and 48 of north latitude. Its length is extended 
about 180, and its breadth 120 miles; but ſurrounded on all ſides by 
high mountains. Its produce, vegetables, and animals, are almoſt the 
ſame with thoſe of Hungary. The air is wholeſome and temperate; but 
the wine though good, is not equal to the Hungarian. Its chief city is 
Hermanſtat, and its inferior government ftil! partakes greatly of the 
ancient feudal ſyſtem, being compoſed of many independent ſtates aud 
rinces. 'They owe but a nominal ſubjection to the Auſtrians, who lea 
chem in poſſeſſion of all their privileges. Papiſts, Lutherans, Calviniſy, 
Socinians, Arians, Greeks, Mahometans, and other ſectaries here enjoy 

| their ſeveral religions. Tranſylvania is thought to add but little to the 
Auſtrian revenue, though it exports ſome metals and fait to Hungary, 
Hermanſtat is a large, ſtrong, and well built city, as is Clauſembuy boy 
and Wiſſemburg. All farts of proviſions here are very cheap, and ei. 
cellent in their , The ſeat of government is at Hermanſtat, and 
te governor is aſſiſted by a council made up of Roman Catholics, Cal. 
viniſts, and Lutherans. The diet, or parliament, meets by ſummons, 
and receives the commands of the ſovereign, to whom of late they appeat 
to have been entirely devoted. They have a liberty of making remon- the 
ftrances and repreſentations in caſe of grievances, TE © 
Tranſylvania is part of the ancient Dacia, the inhabitants of which WWF t 
long employed the Roman arms, before they could be ſubdued. The 
deſcendants retain the ſame military character. The population of the Wiſh 
country is not-aſcertained, but if the Tranſylvanians can bring to the ric 
' freld, as has been aſſerted, 30, ooo troops, the whole number of inhabi. nter 
tants muſt be conſiderable. At preſent its military force is reduced tot 
regiments of 1,500 men each ; but it is well known that, during the ing 
Taft two wars in which the houſe of Auſtria was engaged, the Traniylv- I Wione 
nians did great ſervices. Hermanftat is its only biſhopric, and th over 
Tranſylvanians at preſent ſeem to trouble themſelves little, either about pilit: 
learning or religion, though the Roman catholic is the eſtabliſhed church. 
The various revolutions in — 2-4 prove their impatience under We th 
Lavery; and though the treaty of Carlowitz in 1699, gave the — Parat; 
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of Tranſylvania to the houſe of Auſtria, yet. the natives enjoy what we 
may call 2 loyal ariſtocracy, which their ſovereigns do not think pfoper 
to invade. . ET | 5 | 
N 3 lies between the 16th and 22d degrees of eaſt longitude, and 
the 45th and 47th of north latitude. It is thought to be about 200 miles 
in length, and 60 in breadth, and is bounded by the Drave on the north, 
by the Danube on the eaſt, by the Save on the ſouth, and by Kiria in 
Auſtria en the weſt. The reaſon why Hungary, Tranfylvania, Sclavonia, 
and the other nations, ſubject to the houſe of Auſtria in thoſe parts, con- ; 
tain a ſurprizing variety of people, differing in name, language, and 1 
manners, is becauſe —_— made its laſt and againſt the Roman arms, 3 
which by degrees forced the remains of the different nations they have con- 
quered into thoſe quarters. The thickneſs of the woods, the rapidity of 
nyers, and the ſtrength of the country favoured their reſiſtance; and 
their deſcendants, notwithſtanding the power of the Turks, the Auftrians, 
the Hungarians and the Poles, ſtill retain the fame ſpirit of independency. 
Without minding the arrangements made by the ſovereigns of Europe, 
pry are quiet under the government that leaves them moſt at liberty. 
That they are generous, as well as brave, appears from their attachment 
to the houſe of Auftria, which, till the laſt two wars, never was ſenſible 
of their value and valour; inſomuch, that it is well known that they 
preſerved the pragmatic ſanction, and kept the imperial crown in that 
family, The Sclavonians formerly gave ſo much work to the Roman 


but arms, that it is thought the word Slave took its original from them, on 
y 5 account of the great numbers of them who were carried into bondage, 
the fo late as the reign of Charlemagne. "Though Sclavonia yields neither in 

and beauty nor fertility to Hungary and Tranſylvania, yet the ravages of war 
leave ze till viſible in the face of the country, which lies in a great meaſure 
niſts, mimproved. The Sclavonians, from their ignorance, perhaps, are zeal- 
enjoy ous Roman catholics, though Greeks and Jews are tolerated. Here we 
fo the meet with two biſhoprics, that of Roſega, which is the capital of the 
gay, country, and Tn which lies on the Drave ; but we know of no uni- 
nburp yerſities. The inhabitants are compoſed of Servians, Radzians, Croats, 
nd ex- Walachians, Germans, Hungarians, and a vaſt number of other people, 
t, and whoſe names were never known even to the Auſtrians themſelves, but 
„ Cal- dom the military muſter-rolls, when they poured their troops into the 
2m0ns, _ during the two laſt wars. Sg SO 
appett .roatia lies between the 15th and 17th degrees of eaſt longitude, and 
remon- tte 45th and 4th of north latitude. I is bo ales in i on 79 10 

5 breadth. The manners, government, religion, language, and cuſtoms, 

F which of the Croats, are ſimilar to thoſe of the Sclavonians and Tranſylvanians, 

Their do are their neighbours. They are excellent jrregular troops, and as 
n of + Juch are famed in modern hiſtory, under the name of has hf and 
z to the arious other deſignations, The truth 1s, the houſe of Auſtria finds its 
oF ntereſt in ſuffering them, and the nei ghbouring nations, to live in their 
ed to | 


wn manner. 'Their towns are blended with each other, there ſcarcel 
deing any diſtinction of boundaries. Zagrab (which I have already men- 
oned) for inſtance, is thought to be the capital of Croatia. All the 
orereignty exerciſed over them by the Auſtrians, ſeems to conſiſt in the 
nilitary arangements for bringing them occaſionally into the field. 

As to the other Auſtrian dominions, they are ſo intermixed with thoſe 
r he Venetians, Turks, and other nations, that it is impoſſible to ſe- 
jaate them, and they ſhall be mentioned occaſionally. | 
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the title of Hungary, in which he ſucceeded, with fome difficulty, ag 

that kingdom has ever fince belonged to the houfe of Auſtria, wh 1 
its conſtitution its crown ought to be eleftive. For the reſt of the Hin- 
garian hiſtory ſee Germany. e 1 
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TRANSYLVANIA, SCLAVONIA, an / 
| CROATIA: | h A 

HAVE thrown thoſe countries under one diviſion, for ſeveral reaſons, * 

particularly becauſe we have no preciſe or authentic account of their ” 
extent and boundaries ; and it is very difficult to fix what part of them J 
belongs to the houſe of Auſtria, and what to the Turks, or other nations. 9 
The beſt account therefore I can give of them is as follows: Tranfylyania 10 

zs generally. reckoned to belong to Hungary, and is hounded on the north y 
by yhe Carpathian mountains, which divide it from Poland; on the eaſt | 
by Moldavia and Walachia ; on the ſouth by Walachia ; and on the weſt Fry 
by Upper and Lower Hungary. It lies between 22 and 25 degrees of 54 
eaſt longitude, and 45 and 48 of north latitude. Its length is extended of 
about and its breadth 120 miles; but ſurrounded on all ſides by # 
high mountains. Its produce, vegetables, and animals, are almoſt the 8 
ſame with thoſe of Hungary. The air is wholeſome and temperate; but n 
the wine though good, is not equal to the Hungarian. Its chief city is 1 
Hermanſtat, and its inferior government ſtill partakes greatly of the "= 
ancient feudal ſyſtem, being compoſed of many independent ſtates and * 
princes. Fhey owe but a nominal ſubjection to the Auſtrians, who leave 5 
them in poſſeſſion of all their privileges. Papiſts, Lutherans, Calviniſts, "ns 
Socinians, Arians, Greeks, Mahometans, and other ſectaries here enjoy an 
their ſeveral religions. Tranſylvania is thought to add but little to the . 
Auſtrian revenue, though it exports ſome metals and ſalt to Hungary, cou! 
Hermanſtat is a large, ſtrong, and well built city, as is Clauſemburg oy 
and Wiſtemburg. All ſorts of proviſions here are very cheap, and ex. Wal 
cellent in their kinds. The ſeat of government is at Hermanſtat, and wh 
the governor is affiſted by a council made up of Roman Catholics, Cal- * 
viniſts, and Lutherans. The diet, or parliament, meets by ſummons, feld 
and receives the commands of the ſovereign, to whom of late they appear 0 
to haye been entirely devoted. They have a liberty of making remon- the 
ſtrances and repreſentations in caſe of grievances, 5 brea 
Tranſylvania is part of the ancient Dacia, the inhabitants of which of th 
long employed the Roman arms, before they could be ſubdued. Their who 
deſcendants retain the ſame military character. The population of the fach 
country is not aſcertained, but if the Tranſylvanians can bring to the Vario! 
freld, as has been aſſerted, 30,000 troops, the whole number of inhabi- inter 
tants muſt be conſiderable. At preſent its military force is reduced to i on 
regiments of 1,500 men each; but it is well known that, during the being 
laſt two wars in which the houſe of Auſtria was engaged, the Tranſylva- tione, 
nians did great ſervices. Hermanſtat is its only biſhopric, and the f brere 
Tranſylvanians at preſent ſeem to trouble themſelyes little, either about WW nilita 
Jearning or religion, though the Roman catholic is the eſtabliſhed church. As 
The various revolutions in al Sg prove their impatience under BW of the 
favery ; and though the treaty of Carlowitz in 1699, gave the Sovereignty T [as 
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| ſylvania to the houſe of Auſtria, yet the natives enjoy what we 

— oy loyal — which their ſovereigns do not think pfoper 
peo a de. * h : | : | 3 | 

9 lies between the 16th and 22d degrees of eaſt longitude, and 
the 45th and 47 th of north latitude. It is thought to be about 200 miles 

in length, and 60 in breadth, and is bounded by the Drave on the north, 

by the Danube on the eaſt, by the Save on the ſouth, and by Kiria in 
4 on the weſt. The reaſon why Hungary, Tranfylvania, clavonia, 
and the other nations, ſubject to the houſe of Auſtria in thoſe parts, con- 
tain a ſurprizing variety of people, differing in name, language, and 
manners, is becauſe e e made its laſt ſtand againſt the Roman arms, 
which by degrees foroed the remains of the different nations they have con- 
quered into thoſe quarters. The thickneſs of the woods, the rapidity of 
rivers, and the ſtrength of the country favoured their reſiſtance; and 
their deſcendants, notwithſtanding the power of the Turks, the Auftrians, 
the Hungarians and the Poles, ſtill retain the ſame ſpirit of independency. 
Without minding the arrangements made by the ſovereigns of Europe, 
they are quiet under the government that leaves them moſt at liberty. 
po they are 33 as well as brave, appears from their attachment 


>, 

; to the houſe of Auftria, which, till the laſt two wars, never was ſenſible 
] of their value and valour; inſomuch, that it is well known that they _ 
ö preſerved the pragmatic ſanction, and kept the imperial crown in that 
e family, The Sclavonians formerly gave ſo much work to the Roman 
It arms, that it is thought the word Slave took its original from them, on 

i account of the great numbers of them who were carried into bondage, 
ie fo late as the reign of Charlemagne. Though Sclavonia yields neither in 
10 deauty nor fertility to Hungary and Tranſylvania, yet the ravages of war 
Ve ze ſtill viſible in the face of the country, which lies in a great meaſure 
b, improved. The Sclavonians, from their ignorance, perhaps, are zeal- 
00 ous Roman catholics, though Greeks and Jews are tolerated. Here we 
the meet with two biſhoprics, that of Roſega, which is the capital of the 
17 country, and Zagrab, which lies on the Drave ; but we know of no uni- 
urg rerſities. The inhabitants are compoſed of Servians, Radzians, Croats, 
or Walachians, Germans, Hungarians, and a vaſt number of other people, 
and whoſe names were never known even to the Auſtrians themſelves, but 
al- from the military muſter- rolls, when they poured their troops into the 
ons, 


feld, during the two laſt wars. 9 | | 
Croatia lies between the 15th and 17th degrees of eaſt longitude, and, 
the 45th and 4,7th of north latitude. It is 80 miles in length, and 70 in 
breadth. The manners, government, religion, language, and cuſtoms, 
of the Croats, are ſimilar to thoſe of the Sclavonians and Tranſylvanians, 
who are their neighbours. They are excellent irregular troops, and as 
ſuch are famed in modern hiſtory, under the name of Pandours, and 
various other deſignations, The truth is, the houſe of Auſtria finds its 
ntereſt in ſuffering them, and the nei ghbouring nations, to live in their 
dun manner. Their towns are blended with each other, there ſcarcely 
being any diſtinction of boundaries. Zagrab (which I have already men- 
toned) for inſtance, is thought to be the capital of Croatia. All the 
ſovereignty exerciſed over them by the Auſtrians, ſeems to confilt in the 
mlitary arangements for bringing them occaſionally into the field. 
As to the other Auſtrian dominions, they are ſo intermixed with thoſe 
af the Venetians, Turks, and other nations, that it is impoſſible to ſe- 
rate them, and they ſhall be mentioned occaſionally. 
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weren, 1 Bron the commencementof the reſent war, 

| kingdom of Poland, with the — duchy of the 
thuania AIMEE qo bounded on the north b LYONS Muſcovy, and 
the Baltic ſea; on N caſt by Muſcovy ; on the 10 uth by Hungary, Furky, 
and Little Tartary; ; on the weſt by Germany: And had the. form. of its 
evernment been as perfect as its fituation was compact, it might have 
en one of the. moſt e e in the Carnage . 2 7 

diviſions were, | 
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T. T7 46 ON TR TE F 
: Poland. | Miles * 8 | Chief cities. 
1 e r 1 
nnn, | - 61,800 7373 '310[Wilna' TT 2 ee 
3 Podolia, 29, ooo] 360] 120/Caminieck 
1 F +} Volhima, 235, oooſ 30s] 150{Lucko '.. 
Red Ruſſia,  25,200| 2320 185 Lemburg 
gs J. Great Poland. 109, zoo] 208| 1800[Gueſna 
*. Little Poland, 18, ooo 2300 r30[Cracow . BEE 
b -piſts 4 2 Poleſia, . 14,000 186] 97 Breſſici i 1 
Maſovla, „„ 52] 90 WaRsAW (A* 275 | ſ 
Samogitia, | 8. ooo 155]. gfjRabem- m . 
Pruſſia Royal,, 6, 4000 118 104, Elbing 0 
; K polachia. 4,000] 133 42/Biclh SE. 
an F-Courland, fub-| F | f 
protelants,. ject ro Ruſſia. 44144 0 eee, b 
5 8 . Ten-] 226,474 F in 
 ntzick, Thorn, and Elbing, in Pruſſia Royal, are free Sites, under the proteſt th 
of Poland, dut 2 ſeized lately by the king « of Prufſia. 1 20 | W( 
4 5 An 
NaN 229 11 15 generally thought that Poland takes i its name from * in 
to, or Pole, a Sclavonian word fgnifying a country fit for hunting, for, orc 


Which none was formerly more proper, on account of i its plains, woods 
wild beaſts, and game of every rin 7 = 
CLiMaTe. J- The air of Poland is fuch as may b be expected from 
- extenſive but level a climate. In the north parts it is cold but healthy, 
The Carpathian mountains, which ſeperate Poland from Hungary, at 
covered with everlaſting ſnow, which has been known to fall in the mid 
of ſummer. ' Upon the whole, however, the climate of Poland is temper 
rate, and far from being. ſo unſettled, either in winter or ſummer, 2 
might be ſuppoſed from ſo northerly a fituation. | 
SOIL, PRODUCE, AND WATERS. 4 Poland is in general a level com 
5 try, and the ſoil is fertile in corn, as appears from the vaſt! uantities that 
are ſent from thence down the Viſtula, to Dantzic, and are bought up up by 
the Dutch, and other nations. The paſtures of Poland, eſpecially i 
Voce Arg yen beyond expreſſion ; ang i it is nn one can a a 
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cattle that graze in the-mendaws. - Here are mines of ſilyer, copper, 
— ſalt and coals; the intericr parts of Poland contain foreſts, ick 
furniſh timber in ſo great quantities, that it is employed in houſe - build 
ing, inſtead of bricks, ſtone, and tiles. Various kinds of fruits and 
herbs, and ſome grapes are produded in Poland, and are excellent when 
they meet with culture, but their wine ſeldom or never comes to perfec- 
ion. Poland produces various kinds of clays. fit for pipes and earthern 
ware. The water of many ſprings is boiled into ſalt. The virtues of a 
ring, in the palatinate of Cracow, which encreaſes 2 decreaſes with 
* moon, are ſaid to bè wonderful for the preſervation of life, and it is 
reported, that the neighbouring inhabitants commonly live to 100, and 
ſome of them to 150 years of age. This ſpring is inflammable, and by 
applying a torch to it, it flames like the ſubtleſt ſpirit of wine. The 
flame however dances on the ſurface, without heating the water, and if 
neglected to be extinguiſhed, which at may eaſily be, it communicates | 
itſelf by ſubterraneous conduits, to the roots of trees, in a neighbouri 
wood, which it conſumes; and about 35 years ago, the flames are ſai 
to have laſted for three years, before they could be entirely extinguiſhed, - 
Rivess.] The chief rivers of Poland are, the Viſtula, or Weichſel, 
the Neiſter, Neiper or Boriſthenes, the Bog, the Dwina, the Worta, che 
Wieman, and the Duma. Fs 24 5 
Laxes.) The chief of the few lakes contained in Poland, is Gopto, 
in the palatinate of Byzeſty and Birals, or the White Lake, and is ſaid to 
dye thoſe who waſh in it of a ſwarthy complexion, _ | 125 
Veo TABLE AND ANIMAL ö The vegetable productions of Poland 
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PRODUCTION BY LAND þ have been already mentioned under the 
AND WATFR., +. article of Sort, though ſome are pe- 
culiar to itſelf, particularly a kind of manna (if it can be called a vege - 
table) which in May and June the inhabitants ſweep into ſieves with the 
dew, and it ſeryes for food dreſſed various ways. „ 
The foreſts of Warſovia or Maſovia, contain plenty of uri, or buf... 
faloes, whoſe fleſh the Poles powder, and eſteem it an excellent diſh, 
Horſes, wolves, boars, elks, and deer, all of them wild, afe common 
in the Poliſh foreſts ; and there is a ſpecies of wild horſes and aſſes, that 
the nobility of the Ukrain, as well as natives, are fond of. A kind of 
wolf, reſembling a hart, with ſpots on his belly and legs, is found here, 
and affords the beſt furs in the country; but the elk, which js common 
in Poland, as well as in ſome other northern countries, is a very extra- 
for | ordinary animal. The fleſh of the Poliſh elk forms the moſt delicions 
oc part of their greateſt feaſts. His body is of the deer make, but much 
thicker and longer; the legs high, the feet broad and cloven, the horns 
m 0 large, rough, and broad, like a wild goat's. Naturaliſts have obſerved, 
thy, | that upon diſſecting an elk, there was found in its head ſome oy a 


ue with its brains almoſt eaten away: and it is an obſervation, ſufficiently 
nidt atteſted, that in the large woods and wilderneſſes of the north, this 

nper paimal is attacked, towards the winter chiefly, by a larger ſort of fie, 

r, 5 that, through its ears, attempt to take up their winter quarters in its head. 
BY This perſecution is thought to affect the elk with; the falling-ſickneſs, 
bun y which means it 's taken, which would otherwiſe prove no eaſy matter. 
that POPULATION, INHABITANTS, MAN- . From what has been ſaid of 
p bf, „ VERS, CUSTOMS, AND DIVERSIONS. F the extent of Poland, it is 


ly M . mpoſlible to form an eſtimate of the number of its inhabitants: they 
e #ubicdly, before dhe breaking out of the preſent War, were very 

| eo er 1 numerous; 
Bo 4 ; } ja 


Jes are faid to inhabĩt their en eee of thoſe wholive in their 


5 in their perſons, make a noble 5 ; their complexion is fait, and 


his ſervant part of his meat, which he eats as he ſtands behind him, and 


extraordinary, if it be conſidered, that theſe ſervants are eſteemed hu 


night, her coach is ſurrounded by a great number of flambeaux. The 


enjoy many conſiderable privileges, a 
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numerous; but they are fo little known, even at preſent, that member 
of them, in remoter parts, continue fill to be heathens, or haus ven 
1mperfe@ notions of Chriſtianity. Some have ſuppoſed Poland and Lithy, 
2nia to contain 15,000,000 of inhabitants, and to be at leaſt as populous 
as France. When we conſider that the Poles have no colonies, and ſome. 
times enjoy long tracts of peace, and that no fewer than 2, 000, 000 of 


eities and towns, perhaps this calculation is not exaggerated: The Pol, 


their ſhapes are well proportioned. They are brave, honeſt, and hoſpi- 
= ; and their women ſprightly, yet modeſt, and fubmilfive to their 
uſbands. Tit e n LT 
They uſually travel on horſeback: a Poliſn gentleman will not travel a 
ftone'*s-throw without his horſe: and they are fo hardy, that they will 
fleep upon the ground, without any bed or covering, in froſt and ſnow, 
The Poles never live above ſtairs, and their apartments are not united ; 
the kitchen is on one fide, the ſtable on another, the dwelling-houſe on 
the third, and the =m on the front. They content themſelves with a 
few ſmall beds, and if any lodge at their houſes, they muſt carry their 
bedding with them. When they fit down to dinner or ſupper, they hare 
their trumpets and other muſic playing, and a.number of gentlemen to 
wait on them at table, all ſerving with the moſt profound reſpect; fer 
the nobles who are poor, frequently find themſelves under the neceflity of 
ſerving them that are rich; but their patron uſually treats them with 
civility, and permits the eldeſt to eat with him at his table, with his cap 
off; and every one of them has his peaſant boy to wait on him, main, 
tained by the maſter of the family. At an entertainment, the Poles lay 
neither knives, forks, nor ſpoons, but every gueſt brings them with him; 
and they no ſooner fit down to table, than alf the doors are ſhut, and not 
opened till the company return home. It is uſual for a nobleman to give 


to let him drink out of the fame cup with himſelf: but this is the leſi 


equal. Bumpers are much in *athion, both here arid in Ruſſia; nor will 
they eaſily excuſe any perſon from-pledging them. It would exceed the 
bounds: of this work to deſcribe the granduer and equipages of the Poliſh 
nobility, and the reader may figure to himſelf an idea of all that is faſti- 
dioys, ceremonious, expentve, and ſhewy in life, to have any concep- 
ion of their way of living. They carry the pomp of their attendance, 
when they appear abroad, even to ridicule, for it is not unuſual to ſee the 
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lady of a Polith | 25K beſides a coach and fix, with a great number df pr 
ſervants, attended by an old gentleman-uther, an old gentlewoman for arg 
her governante, and a dwarf of each ſex to hold up her train; and if it be ert 


figure of all their pomp, however, is proportioned to their eftates, but of 
each perſon goes as far as his income can afford. . N 2 515 da 
The Poles are divided into nobles, citizens, and peaſants. Though hoy 
Poland has its princes, counts, and barons, yet the whole body of the the 
nobility are naturally on. a lexel, except the difference that ariſes from bar 


the public poſts they enjoy. Hence all who are of noble birth call ane cun 


another brothers. They do not value titles of honour, but think 3 Ord, 


gentleman of Poland is the higheſt appellation they can enjoy. They con 
indeed the hoaſte ſh liberty ſer 
4 indeed the bogſted Poli 7 acr 
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;; properly limited to them alone, partly by the indulgenee of former 
kings, but more generally from ancient cuſtom and prefeription. They” 
have a power of life and death over their tenants and vaſſuls; pay u 

taxes; are ſubje to none but the king; may chuſe whom they will for 
their king, and lay him under what reftraints they pleaſe by the pa 
enden; and none but they, and the burghers of ſome particular towns, 
can purchaſe lands. In ſhort, they are almoſt entirely independent, en- 
joying many other privileges entirely incompatible with a well regulated 
ſtate; but if they engage in trade, they forfeit their nobility. Theſe 
great privileges make Poliſh gentry powerfal; many of them have 
lunge territories, with a deſpotic power, as we kave ſaid, over their - 
tenants, whom they call their ſubjects, and transfer or aſign over with: 


kD... 


" the lands, cattle, and furniture. Some of them have eſtates from five 
l to thirty leagues in extent, and are alſo hereditary ſovereigns of cities, 
. with which the king has no concern. One of their nobles poſſeſſes above 
j 4000 towns and vitlages. Some of them ean raiſe 8 or 10,000 men. 
f The houſe of a nobleman is a fecure aſylum for perſons who have con- 
4 mitted any erime; for none mult preſume to take them from thence by 
r force.” They have their horſe and foot guards, which are upon duty day 
e and night before their palaces and in their antichambers, and march before 
to them when they go abroad. They make an extraordinary figure when 
or they come to the diet, ſome of them having 5000 guards and attendants; 
of and their debates in the ſenate are often determined by the ſword. When 
th great men have ſuits at law, the diet, or rather tribunals, decide them; 
ap yet the exeeution of the ſentence muſt be left to the longeſt ſword ; for 
Ne the juſtice of the kingdom is commonly too weak for the grandees. Some- 
ay times they raiſe 5 or 6000 men of a fide, plunder and burn one another's - 
my cities, and befiege caſtles and forts ; for they think it below them tg 
not ſubmit to the ſentence of judges without a field battle. As to the pea- 
we fants, they are born flaves, and have no notion of liberty. Tf one lord 
ind kills the peaſant of another, he is not capitally convicted, but only obliged 
eſs to make reparation, by another perſon in equal value. A nobleman who 
his is defirous of cultivating a piece of land, builds a- little wooden honſe, in 
vil which he ſettles a peaſant and his family, giving him a cow, two horſes, 
the a certain number of geeſe, hens, &c. and as much corn as is ſufficient to 
lik maintain him. the firſt year, and to improve for his own future ſubſiſtence 
iti and the advantage of his lord. | | UE EP 
dep: The peaſants having no property, all their acquiſitions ſerve only to 
nce, enrich their maſter. They are indiſpenſably obliged to cultivate the earth; 
: the they are incapable of entering upon any condition of life that might 
r of procure them freedom, without the permiſſion- of their lords ; and they 
) for are expoſed to the diſmal, and frequently fatal effects, of the caprice; 
it be cruelty, and barbarity of their tyrannical maſters, who oppreſs them with 
The impunity; and having the power of life and property in ety dande; too 
but | Often abuſe it in the moſt groſs and wanton manner, their wives and 
daughters being expoſed to the moſt brutal treatment. One bleſſing, 
ough oxerer, attends the wretched ſituation of the Polith peaſants, which is 
f the their inſenſibility. Born flaves, and accuſtomed from their infancy to 
from hardſhips and ſevere labour, they ſcarce entertain an idea of better cir- 
1 ane cunſtances and more liberty. They regard their maſters as à ſuperior 
nk r order of beings, and hardly ever repine at their ſevere lot. Chearful and 
— s with their condition, they are ready upon every occaſion to 


zerißce themſelves and their families for their malter, eſpecially. - the 
FLAGS, 3 latter 
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latter takes care to feed them well. They think that a man can never be 
very wretched while he has any thing to eat. I have been the more cire 
cumſtantial in deſcribing the manners and preſent ſtate of the. Poles, :x 
they bear a near reſemblance, in many particulars, to thoſe of our own 
country and Europe in general during the feudal ages. 
_D&ess.].. The dreſs of the Poles is pretty fingular. Trey cut the hair 
of their heads ſhort, and ſhave their beards, leaving only large whiſker, 
"They wear a veſt, which reaches down to the middle of the leg, and z 
| kind of gown over it lined with fur and girded with a ſaſh, but the ſleeres 
fit as eloſe to their arms as a waiſtcoat. Their breeches are wide; and 
make but one piece with. their ſtockings. They wear a fur cap; their 
ſhirts ave without collar or wriſtbands, and they wear neither ſtock nor 
neckeloth. Inſtead of ſhoes, they wear Turkey leather-boots, with thin 
ſoles, and deep iron heels bent like an half moon. They carry a pole. 
ax, and a ſabre or cutlaſs, by their ſides. When they appear on horſe. 
back, they wear over all a ſhort cloak, which is commonly covend with - 


L 
_—_ 


furs þoth within and without. The people of the beſt quality wear fables, 
and others the ſkins of tygers, leopards, &c. Some of them. have fifty 
82 of clothes, all as rich as poſſible, and which deſcend from father 
o ou. e! 17 5 | e eee Kit 
Were it not for our own partiality to ſhort dreſſes, we muſt acknoy- 
ledge that of the Poles. to be pictureſque and majeſtic... Charles II. of 
England, thought of introducing the Poliſh dreſs into his court, and, 
after his reſtoration, wore it for two years, chiefly for the encouragement 
of * broad- cloth, but diſcontinued it through his connections with 
the French. e ET m7 ee nt3 to gfe) 
The habit of the women comes very near to that of the men; but 
ſome people of faſhion, of both ſexes, affect the French or. Englik 
modes. As to the peaſants, in winter they wear a ſheep's-ſkin with the 
wool inwards, and in ſummer a thick coarſe cloth; but as to linen 
they wear none. Their boots are the rinds of trees wrapped about their 
legs, with the thicker part to guard the ſoles of their feet. The women 
have a watchful eye over. their daughters, and make them wear little an 
— before and behind, to give notice where they are, and what they and 
are doing, e 55 0] 
The — of this country are long ſtables built with boards and covered 
with ſtraw, without furniture or windows; there is a chamber at one end, 
- but none gan lodge there, becauſe of flies and other vermin; fo that 
ſtrangers generally chuſe rather to lodge among the horſes. Travellers 
are obliged to carry provuions with them; and when foreigners want 3 
ſupply, they apply to the lord of the village, who forthwith provide | 
them with neceſlaries. „ FFF; ae 4} 
. -Rer1cion.)] No country has bred more deiſts and free thinkers in 
religious matters than Poland: the number of proteſtants, conſiſting of : 
Lutherans and Calviniſts, in their republic is very conſiderable, and when their 
theſe are joined to the Greek church, the whole are called Diſſidents. At nurſe 
the ſame time, the Poliſh nobility, and the bulk of the nation, are tens“ 
| cious of the Roman-catholic religion, even to enthuſiaſm, witneſs the 
preſent oppreſſive war carried oin Poland. The treaty of Oliva, which buma 
was concluded in 1660, and tolerated the diſſidents, was guarantied by 
the principal powers in Europe; but has fince been ſo far diſregarded by 
the Poles, that about the year 1724, they made a public maſſacre, under 
the ſanction of law, of the proteſtauts at Thorn, for which no fariefaru 
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lis been as yet obtained The ſame may be ſaid of the other numerous 
proviſions made for the protection of the proteſtants, who wg! ra | 
when Jews, Turks, and infidels of Ig have been tolerated and 
encouraged. - The, monaſteries in Poland are by ſome writers ſaid to be 
576 and the nuaneries 117, beſides 246 ſeminaries or colleges, and 31 
Aber. The Poliſh clergy, in general, are illiterate bigots, and the 
_—_ are the moſt profligate of mankind. + They are often ſeen — 
and led from taverns, without apprehending any diſgrace to their order 
or dreading the cenſure of their ſuperiors, who require equal indulgence, | 
After what has been ſaid, the reader cannot be at a loſs to account for - 
the vaſt ſway which the clergy at this time appear to have in Poland in 
ſpite of treaties and capitulations, Their diſaffection to their king is, 
however, not to be imputed entirely to religion, but to the march of the 
Ruſſians into the heart of the republic. | IT Ser e e ee 
AxchzIsBHORICs, Ax D BISHOPRICS.] Poland contains two arch- 
biſhoprics ; Gueſna, and Lemburg. The archbiſfiop of Gueſna, beſides 
being primate, and during an interreign, prince- regent of the kingdom, 
is always a cardinal, The other biſhops, particularly Cracow, enjoy 
great privileges and immunities. „ , gee is „ 75G 
Lancuacz.] : The Poliſh: language is 'a dialect of Sclavonic, and 
is both harſh and unharmonious, on account of the vaſt number of con- 
ſonants it employs, ſome of the words having noivowels at all. The 
Lithuanians and Livonians have a language full of corrupted Latiniwords ; :. 
but the Ruſſian and German tongues are underſtood in the — 
dering on thaſe Snntriẽ enn. 251 09 PLA 20K | 
LEARNING; AND. LEARNED! MEN]. Though Copernicus, the great 
reſtorer of the true aſtronomical ſyſtem, Vorſtius, and ſome other learned 
men, were natives of Poland, yet its ſoil is far from being favourable to 
leuning. Latin is ſpoken, though incorrectly, by the common people in 
ſome provinces. But the contempt which the nobility, who place their 
chief importance in the privileges of their rank, have ever, ſhewn für 
learning, the ſervitude of the lower people, and the univerſal ſuperſtition 
among all ranks of men, theſe circumſtances have wonderfully retarded, 
and notwithſtanding the liberal efforts of his preſent majeſty, ſtill con- 
tnue to retard the progreſs of letters in this kingdom. * IE” 4 
Unive 3 The Univerfities of Poland are thoſe of Cracow, 
Poſnia or Poſen, and Wilna. The firſt eonſiſts of eleven colleges, and 
has the ſuperviſorſhip of 14 grammar- ſchools diſperſed through the city. 
That of Poſnia is rather a Jeſuit's college than an univerſity. We know 
nothing particular of Wilna ; and all of them, by this time, are pro- 
bably ruined, is <1 | 1 


* 


AnTIQUITIES AND CURIOSIFIES, | The frequent incurſions of 


NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL;  \.the Tartars, and other barba- + 
tous nations, into. Poland, probably forced the women ſometimes to leave 
their children expoſed in the woods, where we muſt ſuppoſe they were 
nurſed by bears and. other wild beaſts, otherwiſe it is difficult to account 
br their ſubſiſtence, It is certain that ſuch beings have been found in 
woods both of Poland and Germany, diveſted of all the properties bf 
lumanity but the form. When taken they generally went on all four: 
but it is ſaid, that ſome of them have, by proper management, attained - 
tothe uſe of ſpeech, but this perhaps may be — . W 
The ſalt mines near the city of Cracow conſiſt of wonderful caverns 
Evra] hundred: yards deep, at the bottom of which are many intricats 
5 | | = - ; * 4 8 windings 
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windings and labyrintlis. Under the mountains adjeining de R. iy 
the deſert of Podolia, are ſeveral 232 where a — — 
man bodies are preſerved, though buried a vaſt many years ſinee, benz 
neither ſo hard nor fo black as the Egyptian mummies. Among em w 
two princes, in the habit s they uſed to wear. It r this phe. © 
ren. pane is owing to the nature of the (oil, which is dey and fin 

and can boaſt of few antiquities, as old Sarmatia was fever pesedh 
Own to the Romans themfelves. Its artificial rarities are but few, the 
chief being the gold, Giver and. enamelled veſſels, nted by the ti 
— Poland, and preſerved in the cathedral of Guema. 
CErtzs, Towns, FORTS, ano] | Warfaw lies en the Viſtula, wil 
OTHER EDIFICES, waste; almoſt in the centre of Poland. R 
AND RMV. J is the royal reſidenee; but thong 

it contains many magnificent palaces and other buildings, beſides churchs ca 
and cenvents, it has little or no commerce. The ſame may be ſaid of oy 

| Cracow, which is the capital (though that honour is diſputed by Warſaw) 
| for we are told, that notwithſtandiny it lies in the neighbourkood of the 
rich ſalt mines, andis faid to contain 5o thurches and convents, its eon in 

merce is inconſiderable. Rab RT, eee e, 

_ -Dantzic is the capital of Poliſh Pruſſin, and is famous in hiſtory on many wet 

accounts, particularly that of its being formerly at the head of the Ha 

ſeatic aſſociation, commonly called the Hanſe-towns. It is fituated onthe once 

Viſtula, near five miles — the Baltic, and is a large, beantife, 
| ulous city ; its houſes generally are five ſtories high; and many f belt 

its ſtreets are planted with cheſnut-trees. It kus a fine harbour; and. 

| Kill a moſt eminent commercial city, although it ſeems to be ſomenbut 

2 meridian glory, which was probably about the time that che pft. 

fdent de Thon wrote his much eſteemed Hiforia Jui Jumper is; Whettii, nd c 

under the year 1607, he ſo highly celebrates its commeree and grandes. 


It is a republic, with a ſmall adjacent territory aheut 40 miles debe © 


under the protection of the king and the republic of Poland; Its g. iſtic 
- tracy, and the majority of its inhabitants, are Lutherans ;/althouyh the Dat 1; 


Romaniſts and Calviniſts be equally tolerated in it. Ie is rich, and 
26 pariſhes, with many convents and hoſpitals, aud is ſuppoſed to contin Matic 
near 200,000 inhabitants. Its own ſhipping is numerous, but the foreign ſed t 
ſhips conſtantly reforting to it are more fo, whereof 1014 arrived thi 
in; the year 1752; in which year alfo 1288 Pelifh veſſels came dow th 
Viſtula, chiefly laden with corn, for its matchleſs grananes; from 
whence that grain is diſtributed to many foreign nations; Poland being 
. juſtly. deemed the greateit magazine of corn in all Europe, and Danttc Ne on 
the greateſt pert for diſtributing it every where : beſides which, Dantnc len | 
exports great quantities of naval ſtores, and vaſt variety of other articles Gue 

I de inhabitants of Dantzic have often changed their maſters, and hum de 
ſometimes been under the protection of the Engliſh and Dutch, but 1 at n 
late they have ſhewed a great predilection for the kingdom and re ble the k 
of Poland, as being leſs likely to rival them in their trade, of a nope 
them of their immunities, which reach even to the privilege of comming agdon 
money. Though ſtrongly fortified, and poſſeſſed of 150 large braß ca court 
non, it could not, through its ſituation, ſtand a regular ſiege, benz che dr 
ſurrounded with eminences. we 5 —oþ 
The reaſon a Dantzic, Thorn, and Elbing, enjoy rivileges, bothc led ul 
and religious, very difterent from thoſe of the reſt Poland is, becauk 5 oblj 
not being able to endure the tyranny of the Teutonic knights, ee 2 
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lage and ample privileges, of which they are likely to be, tri 
AE of Profs, who, on account of thrir fruarion on the Þ 
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them arinexed fo his dot Fo Org 
ComMtr ct AND" MANUFACTURES. | 
and hard wares, are manufactured in the int 
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0 n Oe; rk Ao boa nts 
b The ſtaroſts properly are governors and judges in particular ſtaroſties, 
hat r diftrifts, though Bae 957 this title ors ok 40 juiſdiction at all. 
"3 rde 2 and caſtellans, beſides being ſenators, and lord-lieutenants 
eit, nd depaty-lieutenants in their reſpective palatinates. 
ent. Previous to a general diet, either ordinary or 3 which-can | 
dit t but fix weeks, there are dietines, or provincial diets, held in different 
og) ins, The king ſends them letters containing the heads of the buſineſs ' 
er 15 to be treated of in the general diet. The gentry of each palatinate 
aue ft in the dietine, and chuſe nuncios or deputies, to carry their re- 
nen Nations to the gratid diet. The great diet conſiſts of the king, ſenators, 
reiyn d thoſe deputies from provinces and towns, viz. 178 for Poland and 
tre mania, and 70 for Pruſſia; and it meets twice at Warſaw and once at 


The king may nominate the great officers of ſtate; but they are account- 
Ne only to the ſenate;z neither can he diſplace them when once appointed. 


ten he is abſent from Poland, his place js e vie by the archbiſhop 


ates Gueſna, and if that ſee is vacant, by the biſhop of Ploſko.  - 1 
debe ten great officers of fate in Poland, who are ſenators, are, the two 
but dl t marſhals, one of Poland, the other. of Lithuania; the chancellor 
obo tbe kingdom, and the chancellor of the duchy; the vice - chancellor 
bride e kingdom, and the vice · chantellor of the duchy : the treaſurer of the 
-oini dom, and treaſurer of the duchy; the ſab-marſhal, or marſhal of 
6 coſe eu ofthe kingdom; and the ſub-marſhal, or marſhal of the court 
J Ny. . I $549) AB. | ; CAFES 


= are the outlines of this motley confcetion.” which 4 1 * 
* ery new king, according to the fafa contenta which 
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ConsTiTUTION 'AxD GoyErNMENT.] Whole volumes have been 
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al, ing, upon critical emergencies ; but one diſſenting voice renders all their. 
| "ns V PM THOSE IT HTS $4.,3I008- 


prodno, by turns, for the conveniency of the Lithuanians, who made it 


» obliged 20 fign 5. 0. That nothing of it can de faid with "certainty, 5 


gemſelyes under the protection of Poland ; bit reſerving. to 1 1 
| ped by th” 
4, V t of th ti e Baltic, thei. 
ulence; their commerce, their revenues and duties, has long beheld. 
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_ and leſs at this time than ever; there being now & total diſſolutioꝶ af al) 


? Ye 5.14, date +58 37 EPS 5 — : 5 
I ̃ be inſtitutions of the diet and dietines are favourable to public fil 
as are moon Fee ae in the republic, It laboure Jon 


revenues ariſe chiefly 


| Niepoliomicz. 


nobility of the kingdom and their followers, excepting tho dei de 
| and the ſtaroſts of frontzer places ; and they may be call in 


order in Poland. It muſt, bowever, be acknowledged, that in the imperſed 


ſketch T have exhibited, we can diſcern the great outlines of g noble and 


yer, even 


is at preſent. This naturally leads us to infer, that the government of 6 
Poland cannot be otherwiſe improved than by the introduction of art, a 
manufactures, and commerce, which would render the common people tha 
independent on the nobility, and prevent the latter from having icinther, ( 


vulfions, which muſt ever attend an elective kingdom. 
þ ed in the polcalſh-r 


from the crown- lands, the ſalt- mines in the pala 
nate of Cracow and elſewhere computed at 40,0001; ancient tolls and ci 
toms, par ticularly thoſe of Elbin and Dantzic, the rents of Mariendl 7 
Dirſhau, and Rogenhus, and of the government of Gracow: and di 


» 


MrtiTa&Y STRENGTH.] The innate pride of the Poliſh nobulf 


ſuch, that they always appear in the id on hoxſchas E; and it s . 
that Poland can raiſe 1001000, and L nia 70,009-gavaltry, and "Mg 
with eaſe; but it muſt. he underſtood M ſervants axg.rpcluded, b 


A. 


of win 


miſied, becauſe they. mutt be maintained hy extraordinary taxes, O 


dhe Poliſh grandees are by no means fond, As to the ordinary ud e = 


the Poles, it conſiſts of 36, ooo men in Poland, and 12, ooo in LR ©. Nt 
nia, cantoned on the crown-lands. The ploſpolite conſiſts of 


be called by die 
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into the field "upbh* extraordinary ' occaſions, 'biit'he'-cahnot' keep them 
above fix weeks in arms, neither are they: obliged to Quick above 

Jeagues out of the kingdom. - — Eo OE Og 
| The Poliſh huſfars are the fineſt and moſt ſhewy body of cavalry in Eu- 


amed with muſkets and heavy ſcimiters. After all That has been ſaid, 


the poliſh cayalry are extremely mefficient in the field for though the men 


ir horſes excellent; they are ſtrangers to all diſcipline, 


are rave, and tl ' is EXC ne, * a | 
dr: out, notprithſtanding ' all che authority their crown- 


and when draw 
general, their other officers, and every the kit „ hav them, 
they are Wen and deſtructive to the courł. It Is certain, notwith- 
tanding, that the Poles may be rendered exeellent troops bycdilcipline, 
and that on various oceaſions, particularly under John Sobieſki, they 
made as great a figure in arms as any people in Europe, and proved the 


7 


C4 
E 
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ales, whom they perpetually ovet-awed with their eleQoral tr 72 nor 
indeed to introduce any reformation among them, either civil of military ; 
the effects of which condu 
tat deyoted cSuntft /). d gilt ar. anal eme hip 
Ozvers.) The order of the White Eagle was inſtituted by Auguſtus 


and appendant to a blue ribbon. The motto, Profide, vege, et lege. 
HisroRy,] Poland, of old, was divided into many ſmall ftates or 
3 each almoſt independent af another, though they generally 
a 

peaſant, one Piaſtus, was elected to the ſovereign throne. He lived to 
the age of 120 years, and his reign was ſo long and auſpicious, that every 
tive pole, who has been ſince elected king, is called a Piaſt. From this 
eried to the cloſe of the 14th century, we Have no certain records of the 
luftory of Poland. Jagellon, who at this time mounted the throne; was 
prand duke of Livonia, and a agan; but on his be ing elected king of 
oland, he not only became a G | 

Is ſubjects to that religion. He united his hereditary dominions to thoſe 


t Poland, which gave ſuch influence to his poſterity over the hearts of 


* 


zünguiſbed in Sigiſmund Auguſtus in 155 2. At this time two powers 
ul competitors appeared for the crown of Poland. | Theſe were Henry, 
uke of Anjou, brother to Charles IX. king of France, and Maximilian 
Auſtria, The French intereſt prevailed; but Henry had not been four 


ately into France, which kingdom he governed by the name of Henry 
H. The party who had eſpouſed Maximilian's interect, endeavoured 
dee more to revive his pretenſions; but the majority of the Poles being 
firous to chuſe a prince who might reſide among them, made chdice.of 


181, meeting with ſome oppoſition from the Auſtrian faction, took the 
eſt method to eſtabliſh himſelf on the throne,' by marrying Anne, 
liter of Sigiſmand Auguſtus, and of the foyal houſe of bf 

phen produced a great change in the military affairs of the Poles, 
wliſhing a new militia, compoſed of the. Ceſacks, a rough and bar- 
003 race of men, on; whom he beſtowee the Vrai „ o frontiers of 
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rope; next to them are the paneerns; and both thoſe bodies wear deſtn- 
fve armour of coats of mail and iron caps. The reſt of rheir cavalry are 


er officers,” and ever! the king himfelf, have over them, 


bulwark of Chriſtendom againſt the infidels.* It dick net ſuit the Saxom = 
Finch who ſucceeded; that hero; to encourage à martial ſpirit in the _ 


& las been fince, and is now ſeverely felt in 


II. in the year 1709. Its enſign is à croſs of gold; enamelled with red; of: 


ome prince who was paramonnt over the Teſt. In the year 8 30, 4 
hriſtian, but was at pains to bring over 
he Poles, that the crown was preſerved ' in his family, until the male line 
onths on the throne of Poland, when his brother died, and he returned 


tphen Batori, prince of Tranſylvania; who, in the beginning of his 
| | 8 


agellon- 
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the queen dowager, in favour of her younger 


125 on the throne, which he held upon precarious and diſagreeable tem 


* _-conſpiracies and plots againſt Auguſtus, who was obhge to maintain 
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his kingdom. Upon his death, in 1586, the Poles choſe Siguſwund, 
l ſohn, king of Sweden, by Catharine, ſiſter of Sigifmond l. K. ' 
eir king. | | | V 
ps Sienna vue crowned king of Sweden after his father's death, but 
being expelled, as we have already ſeen in the hiſtory of Sweden, by the | 
Swedes, a long war enſued between them and the Poles, byt terminated in 
' favour of the latter. Sigiſmund being ſecured in the throne of Poland, 
aſpired to that of Ruſſta as well as Sweden, but after long wars he wa 
defeated in both views. . The Poles were. afterwards engaged in a. variey 
of wars againſt all their neighbours, with various ſucceſs,. and about the 
wear 1657, the elector of Brandenburg had Ducal Pruſſia (a province in 
Poland) confirmed to him by John Caſimar, the laſt deſcendant of the 
ancient Kings of Poland. In 1673, John Sobieſki, the crown-general, 
brave and active commander, who had. ſupported the credit of the Polih 
arms againſt the Turks, was choſen king, and in 1676, he was ſo ſuc- 
ceſsful againſt the infidels, that he forced them to remit a: tribute they had, 
in the laſt reign, impoſed upon Poland, but they kept poſſeſſion of Ka. 
minieck, In 1683, Sobieſki, though he had not been well treated by the 
houſe of Auſtria, was ſo public ſpirited, as to enter into the league that 
was formed for the defence of Chriſtendom againſt the infdels, and ar. 
quired immortal honour, by obliging the Tarks to raiſe the ſiege of 
Vienna, and making a terrible ſlaughter of the enemy; for all which 
glorious ſervices, and driving the Turks out of Hungary, he was ungrate 
fully requited by the emperor Leopold. |. Lo 
- Sobieſki returning to Poland, continued the war againſt the Turks, but 
| unfortunately quarrelled with the ſenate, who ſuſpected that he wanted y 
make 8 hereditary in his family. He died, after a ghorous reign 
Poland fell into great diſtractions upon Sobieſki's death. Many conſe: 
deracies were formed, but all parties heed inclined to exclude, the Soli, 
eſki family. In the mean while, Poland was inſulted by the Tartan, 
and ner crown was in a manner put up to ſale. The prince of Conti, 0 
the blood royal of France, was the moſt liberal bidder; but while be 
thought the election almoſt ſure, he was lapped Dy, ths intrigues of 
{on prince Alexander Soli 
eſki, for which ſhe was driven from Warſaw to Dantzic. All of aſuddey 
Auguſtus, electqr of Saxony, ſtarted up as a candidate, and after a ſhall 
election being, proclaimed by the biſhop of Cujavia, he took polſeſial 
Cracow with a Saxon army, and actually was crowed in that ty, 1 
1697. The prince of Conti made ſeveral unſueceſeful efforts to fte. el 
bliſh his intereſt, and pretended that he had been actually choſen, but 
Was eee e? to return to France, and the peer ee of by 
rope ſeemed to acquieſce in the election of Auguſtus. The manner 
which this prince was driven from the throne, by Charles XII, of Sweden 
and afterwards reſtored by the czar, Peter the Great, has been alreal 
related. It was not till the year 1712, that Auguſtus was fully confirma 


The Poles were naturally attached to Staniſlaus, their countryman, 1 
had been placed on the throne by Charles, and were perpetually formil 


authority by means of his Saxon guards and regiments, In 172,“ 
natural ſon, prince Maurice, afterwards the famous count Sale, 
choſen duke & Courland; but Auguſtus was not able to maintam 
1 x; . | 2 : 75 * ; | , , : > | 5 | | ay 9 
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polLAND,  metypie LITHUANIA , 460 
in that dignity, againſt the power of Ruſſia, and the jealouſy of the Poles. 
Au ul died, 3 575 e n, in 1733, after he had done all he 
could to inſure the ſucceſſion of Poland to his ſon Auguſtus II. (or as he 
js called by ſome, III.) This occafioned a war, in which the French 
king maintained the "intereſt of Staniſlaus, now his father in law, Who 
was re-elected to the throne, by a conſiderable party, of which the prince | 
primate was the head. But Auguſtus entering Poland w:th a powerful. 1 
amy of Saxons and Ruſſians, compelled his rival to retreat into Dantzie, 
from whence he eſcaped with great difficulty into France. I have, ſin 
other parts ef this work, mentioned the war between Auguſtus II. aselec- * 
cor of Sarony, or rather as the ally of Ruſſia and Auſtria, and his preſent 
Pruſſian majeſty, It is ſufficient to ſay, that though Auguſtus was à mild 
noderate prince, and did every thing to ſatisfy the Poles, he never could 
gain their hearts, and all he obtained from them was merely ſhelter, 
when his Pruſſian majeſty drove him from his capital, and electorate. 
Auguſtus died at Dreſden; in 1763, upon which count Staniſlaus Ponia- 


7 wulki, rather on account of his perſonal merits, and the impatience ß 
ie te Poles under the Saxon yoke, than any pre-eminence of birth'6r-family,” - 
x "25 unanimouſly- choſen king of Poland by the name of Staniſlaus Au- 

0 puſtus, As he was eminently favoured by the Ruſſians, the capitülation 


hick he ſigned at the time of his election, and other acts of his govern- . 
nent, were thought too favourable for the proteſtants and the Greek diſſi- 
lents, the latter of whom claim her imperial majeſty of Ruſſia, as their | 
protetor and patroneſs. Her having an army lying, at that time, in 4 
'oland, gave a handle for many confederacies being formed by the ca. 
tolics againſt Poniatowſki. , At firſt they were cruſhed with prodigidus 
aughter, and to the deſolation of the country, by the Ruſſians, the king 
6 daring to truſt even the Poles of his own party, for protection. The 


nfe- eads of e copfederacy, at laſt, moſt unnatprally put themſelves under the 
obi. wtection of the grand ſignior, who readil embraced their cauſe, proclaim- 

* dvar againſt Ruſſia, and inyaded Poland with a powerful army, and ſince 

k 1 lat time it has been the theatre of as much miſery, blood, and devaſtation - 

e echaps ever was known in hiſtory ; while, hurried on by religious bi- 
oh ptry to actions which diſgrace human nature, they were inattentive to the 

1 en and ſecret deſigns of foreign invaders, whoſe pretenſions hitherto 

* =: friendſhip and good will towards the republic. Theſe were the 

, oY wes of the pee oh Ruſſian, and the Pruffian courts, who, encou- - 
ee by the internal divifions of that deyoted kingdom, entered into a 
” aty to ſhare among themſelves territories to which they had no lawful 
5 an, as evidently appears by a ſucceſſion of treaties for many ages paſt, 


oved, maintained, and guaranteed by the different powers of Europe, 

hy the recent declarations of thoſe very powers who have thus ſhame- __ 

ly broke through them. What theſe claims are, have been publiſhed | 
bn IO e, e ee, href erent oi | 
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: ln 1764, the empreſs of Ruſſia tranſmitted to the court of Warſaw, an act af 
tem ention, ſigned with her own hand, and ſealed with the ſeal of the empire, wherein 
1 Gelarey, * That ſhe did by no means arrogate either to herſelf, her heirs and ſucceſſors, 
ormil o her empire, any right or claim to the diſtricis or territories, which were actually in 
lelſon, or ludj-& tg the authority of the kingdom of Poland, or great dnchy of Lithus- 
» but that, on the contrary, her ſaid majeſty would guarantee to the faid kingdom of 


255 . 1775 duchy of Lithuania, all the immunities, lands; territories, and diſtricts which 
xe, | 10 kin om and duchy ought by ri he to poſſeſs, or did now actually poſſeſs ; and 
+ U all times, and for ever, maintàin them in the full and free enjoyment thereof 


ul theattewpts of all and every, who 4 at any time, or on any pretext, ende avour 
FT, £* 15 55 i 


the banks of the Neiper and the Viſtula, being the only channels by which 


Pa 


| to diſpofleſs them of theſame.”—In the ſame year did the king of pruſſis fign with his 


land, or any part thereof: that he r:nounced all aims on th t kin „dom, cith;r46k4 


elt afſirances, ** That her f;, ier dſbip for him and the republic was firm and unalterd) 


/ 
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io their manifeſtos; and itis remarkable that theroyal infidel has had the 


7 


ſagacity to claim the moſt valuable ſhare, and to poſſeſs himlelf of t 


1 


moſt populous and commercial countries; the coaſts and ports of the halte 


the Poles, the inhabitants of Dantaic, and other trading towns, | 
the commerce of that extenſive. kingdom. Theſe falls Glen . 
begin to throw off the naſe till the year 1770., A private diſpute hat 
ariſen, between the magiſtrates of Dantzic, (an independent free city under 
the protection of Poland) and the Pruſſian conſul. To revenge himſelf 
on the magiſtrates, the king pretended they oppoſed the levy of recrais 
for he Pruſſian army, His Fruflian majoty. accuſtomed, to be judge in 
his own cauſe, did not remonſtrate with the, magiſtrates, came to 10 
explanation with them; a party of troops were ſent ; the outpoſts of the 
town ſurprized : the city fined in the ſum of 100,900 ducats ; and the 
under pretence of, reclaiming ſome ſubjects, who had fled from the 
tyranny of his government, he carried off more than 1000 young men ty 
recruit his armies.  'This was only a prelude to what ſoon was to happen 
in Poland itſelf. - His troops entered into Great Poland, in the year 1771, 
and during Men that year, he carried off from that province, ud 
its neighbourhood, at a moderate computation, 12,000 families. Onthe 

, 29th of October, in the ſame year, an edict was publiſhed by his Pruſim 
majeſty, commanding every perſon, under the ſevereſt penalties, and em 
corpora} puniſhment, to take in payment for forage, proviſions, con, 
horſes, &c. the money offered by his troops and commiſſaries. This n 
ney was either ſilver bearing the impreſion of Poland, and exactly worth 
one third of its nominal value, or ducats ſtruck in imitation of Duc 
ducats, ſeventeen per cent. inferior to the real ducats of Holland, Wit 
this baſe. money he bought up corn and forage enough, not only to ſuppl 
his army for two whole -years, but to ſtoc magazines in the count 


itſelf, where the inhabitants were forced to come and re-purchaſe com fi 


their daily ſubſiſtence, at an advanced price, and with good one), | 
commiſſaries refuſing to take the ſame coin they had paid. At the loc 
calculation he gained, by this maſterly and honeſt, manceuvre, ſeven ni 
lions of dollars. ien the countiy of money and proviſo! 
his next attempt was to in it ſtill more of its inhabitants. To ped 
his own dominions at the expence of Poland, had been his great aim; 
this purpoſe he hit upon 2 new contribution; every town and village 
obliged to furniſh a certain number of marriageable girls; the parent 
give as a portion, a featherbed, four pillows, a cow, two hogs, a 
three ducats in gold. Some were bound hand andfoot and carriedof 


hand, an act wherein he deelares,** that he hid no claims farmed no*pretenfionso0F 


of Piuſſia, elector of Brandenburg, or duke of Pomerania.“ In the ſame infirumen 
guarantees, in the molt ſol. mn manner tte territories and rights of Poland againſt 
power whatey:r.., The empreſs qu · en o? Hungary, 'o la e as ih- month of ſanuary!7h 
wrote 3 letter with her own hand to the king of Poland, in which ſhe gave him the (hel 


that the marian of her troops queht not to.®larm bim; that ſhe has never enten“ 
thou-ht ot ſizing any part of hs dominions, nor would/ever ſuff r and other po 
do i. From which according to the poi ical creed of princes, we may rh 
__ guaran'ee the rights. liberties, and revenues of a ſtate, means 70 anninilate thoſe! f 
ſeiz upon, thoſe rights, and appropriate thoſe rexennes to their own uſe. Such k 
aich of princes, the milabilicy of buman politics and human affairs! 5s. 
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ez were. 115 Armen ind eee 8148 Mer — 8 7 Sig ar 
the prieſts abandoned their churches, and the nobles their lands. The e 
exaCtions continued with unàbated 7 righur, from the year 1770, to the tit 


the treaty of partition wis declared, and an taken of the 1257 1 oof 1 


uſurped. From theſe proceedings it would appeat that his Pruffian mM 
knows no rights' but his own ; no 785 457 but thole of the 1 0 
brandenburg; no other rule of juſtice but his own W Pf and ambition 
« Ah, why am not I their king ? Texclatitny he, in ſpeaking of the n 
bs nation) with an 100,000 of 0 my troo $ round the throne, anda Core r 
« two of executioners ur my train; I ſhould ſoon make them as dutiful 
* gk are brave, and e the wY monarch of the univerſe®,” _ 
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| $revarion AND EXTENT. (0 Dale AA LLRELT 
Miles. e N 1 Wh "CAST 
Length 260 15 : and 11 Raſt lon de. 
Breadth 100 6 besen 1 45 and 48 Bend dt. | 
 Boundar18s) T is bounded by Alſace and Suabia i in Germany, on 
the north; e lakes of Conſtance, Tirol, and 


Trent, on the eaft ; by Italy on the ſouth; and by France, on the weſt. 
Divisioxs.] Switzerland is divided into —— cantons, as s follows, 
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"ne pits Squar 7 1 = > a 
Countries Names Miles. . | Chief Cities 1 
eee, T | e 8 3 
| Berne 5 2,346 111 9 bery Iz BS 
\ Zurich . 72 3 Zbrick | FO! 0h 
Gbit. J Schaffhauſen |. 140 g Scbafthauſe 5 8 
Lal * 240 21] 188 4811. 2 Lat, f 
Lucern 460 335 TLucern 7 
$ Ungerweld 270 10 Stant:: 25 
| TIE Uri „ 612 4 21 Alierf | | 
Papiſts, - * Suiſſe, -| '250| 29] 13Suiſle 5 
55 55 'Friburg 25 ö 370 44 ; 21 Friburg [s 
e - x79} 10 Tug 3 
„ Solethourn 31 24Solethurn 15 
Calriniſts and © Appenzell 23] 21|Apenzel ; 
Papiſts, © I Claris 24]... 18|Glar.s : 
Baden | [Baden gw 
7 2 1 12 * —5 "i 43 = &% 
The fbjefts of | Mellingen eines 
kde 8 tg Aim 20% sſSKheinekk 17 
Calviniſts and 'Y Turgow 1 1.1 11 F rowantield,, © 
52 Lugano 5 Lugan o Ho So 
Y Ly Locarno Locarno Ys 
| Vendre *@ | $2]: Zeſdiend ieee 
; x +14 Magia dne ene eee | 
| ws 07 5d 's ++; Gone 147 61 1 A 75 00. 145 77 15 
Winer Swit 1 nrans Wong ns, 8 Giul Repub, St. WY 3 1 
LI Val Neufehacl, „and Geneva. N „Lat. * 20 8 
r 1225 2 b 4415 24 125 3 
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78 * Alps, the frots are conſequently bitter in wing 
Lilla being W. ſomctimes all the year long. In f 
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PoPULATION INHABITANTS, Max- E oaeraa 
the thirteen cantons of Syit- 


_ plays, gaming, and even if e exe ting at marriages. 
© 86 155 cantons form but o 


oc only ina few ſpeculative points; fo that Calviniſm is ſaid to be then 
: | i ” N N. n , ; : 2 


' LanGcyaGs.] , Several languages prevail in Switzetland ; but? 
1 þ 6 CO 8 11 14 25 at 1 > IF: 22 a» : 
s common is German. The Swiſles, who border upon Frapce,. 
bilaſtard French, as thoſe near Italy do a corrupted Latin, 
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SWITZERLAN De ** 
Gerers, which are held in high eſteem by the moſt ne . 
The ingenious and elegant Roufſeauitoo, whoſe works the preſent 
me have received with fo much approbation, is a citizen of Geneya- '' | | 
Rouſſeau has given a forces to the French — which - it was thought © 

' incapable af receivin 17 In England he i ye known as a proſe writer - _ ] 
only, ? bat the French admire him as 4 "His opera of the Devin 8 
Village in hs Greg is much eſteemed-; bur in this he has' 208d with hig | 
pſual — in firſt abuſing ihe French muſic, and thea compoling 15 2 


4 58 5 
menen 4. The anivitGiy of Baſil was founded in 1439, and 
contains a noble library, ſome valuable: es, 4 ha an excellent collees © 
tion of medals,” and has a curious phyſic alles, other yniverſities, 
or, as they are at «mag: ny called, col are ret of Berne, Las- hs 
ſanne, and Zuri Fe e | 
ANTIQUITIES AND CURIOSITIES, | Every ditrict of a canton is — 
NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL: f this mouptainous'country, pre. 
ents the traveller with a patural curioſity; ſometimes in che ſha of 5 
wild but beautiful proſpects, interſperſed with lofty huildings, =_— 
hermitages, eſpecially one two leagues from Fribùr rg. This was format Px, 
by the hands of a ſingle hermit and a boy, who red in it for ax 
years, and was livin ws m hy pl # It i is the greateſt curioſity. of the kind 
perhaps in the wor t contains a chapel, a parlour, 28 paces: in 
ſength, 12 in breadth, 1 20 feet in height; a cabinet, a kitchen, ? 
cellar, ald other apartments, with the alter, benches, flooring, coiling; 4 
ill cut out of the rock. The marcaſites, falſe diamonds, and other ſtones, . 
found in thoſe mountains, are juſtly ranked among the natural curioſities 855 
of the country. The Glaceries, or Ice Vallies, are an uncommon curio- 
ity. The ruins of Cæſar's wall, which extended 18 miles in length, 
from mount] ura, to the banks of lake Leman, are ſtill diſcernible. Many ß 
monuments of antiquity have been diſcovered near the baths of Baden. 
which were known to the Romans in the time of Tacitus. Switzerland 
boaſts of many noble religious buildings, particularly à college of jaſuits z 
1 * cabinets of valuable manuſcripts, antiques; and curioſities oy 55 
Ciriks.] of theſe chemiſt confiderable i is the city of Bern, ftandin 
on the river Aar. This city and canton, it is ſaid, forms almoſt a third: 
of the Helvetic confederacy, and can, upon occaſion, fit out 100,000 - 
umed men, All the other cities in Switzerlaud are excellently well . 
nded in arſenals, bridges, and "rung edifices, eng is accoun by a 
ſome the capital of all Switzerland. | 
[ thall here, to prevent a repetition, mention hs city of Genova, which a 1 
ij an aſſociate of Switzerland, and is under the protection of the Helvetic 5 1 
body, but within itſelf is an independent ſtate and republic. The city ies 
vell built, and well fortified, contains 30,000 inhabitants, moſt of whom 
ae Calyiniſts, It is ſituated upon the efflux of the Rhone, from the large K 
ine late of Geneva. It is cele id for the learning of the profeſſors of 
s univerſity, and the good government of its colleges, the purity of its 
ur, and the politeneſs of its inhabitants. By its ſituation, itis a thorough- 
fare from Germany, France, and Italy. It contains a number of fine ma- 
mlaQures and artiſts; ſo that the proteſtants, eſpecially ſuch as are of a 
lideral turn, eſteem-i it a moſt delightful place. | 
CommrRcs AND: MANUFACTURES. ] The productions of the loom, ; 
ſan, > _ Oy * and n are common 
in 


5 jection to the Burgundians and Germans, till about the year 1300, uben 


4% (SWITZERLAND. 
jn Switzerland, and the inhabitants are now. beginning to:fabricate; not 
Wichſtanding their ſumptrary: laws, filks, velvets, and woollen many; 
factures. Their great ptogreſs in thoſe manufactures, and in agriculturt, 
gives chem a proſpect of being able ſoon to make ſome april. 


Doss ryrurtew AND GOVERNMENT.] 'Fheſe are very complicated, 
| heads, though belonging to the ſame body, Wing parfly mionazchica) | 
partly ariſtocratical, and partly democratical. The biffiop of Baſil, and 
abbet of St. Gaul, are fovereigns. Every: canton is abſolute in its om 
Juriſdiction, but thoſe of Bern, Zurich, and Lucern, with other dep 
dencies, are ariftocratical ; thoſe of Uri, Schwitz,, Underwald, Zig, 
Glaris, and Appenzel, are democratical. But even thoſe ariſtoeracies 
and democracies, differ in their particular modes of government. Per. 
haps in fact thedemocratical and popular part, as well as the ariſtocraticd, 

are governed by their feveral leaders amongſt the nobility, gentry, « 

eminent citizens. ; ET I PW SRe{Þ 2 3% 
The confederacy, conſidered as a republic, comprehends. three div 
Fons. The firſt are the Swiſſes, properly ſa called. The ſecond; are the 
Griſons, or the ſtates, confederated with the Swiſſes, for their common 
protection. The third, are thoſe prefectures; which, though ſubject to 
the other two, by purchaſe or otherwiſe, preſerve each its own particular 

magiſtrates. Every canton forms within itſelfa little republic; but when 
any controverſy aries, that may affect the whole con ederacy, it is r. 
ferred to the general diet, which fits at Baden, where each canton having 
_ 2 vote, every queſtion is decided by the majority. The general diet con- 
Gifts of two p from each canton, beſides a deputy from the abbot of 

St. Gaul, and the cities of · St. Gaul and Bienne 
- Revenues anD TaAxEs.} The variety of cantons that conſtitute the 
Swifs confederacy, renders it difficult to give a preciſe account of their 
revenues. Thoſe of the canton of Bern, are ſaid to amount annually to 
300,000 crowns, and thoſe of Zurich to 150, ooo; the other cantons in 

roportion to their 8 and manufactures. Whatever is ſaved, after 
— the neceſſary expences of government, is laid up as a commot 
" Rock, and it has been ſaid, that the Swiſſes are poſſeſſed of 300,000. 

ſterling in the Engliſh funds, beſides thoſe in other banks. 
The revenues ariſe; 1 from the profits of the demeſne lands; 2. the 

tenth of the produce of all the lands in the country; 3. cuſtoms and di. 
ties on merchandize; 4. the revenues ariſing from the ſale of falt, and 

ſome caſual taxes. 5 ee ,, on a WTO) 

| MititTary STRENGTH, ] The internal ſtrength of the Swiſs canton 
conſiſts of 13,400 men, raiſed according; to the population and abilities 
of each. The aexconomy and wiſdom with which this force is raiſed and 

ployed, are truly admirable, as are the arrangements which are mi 
by the general diet, for keeping up that great body of militia;/ from whidl 
foreign ſtates and princes are fupplied, ſo as to benefit the ſtate, without 
any prejudice to its population. ea. 
twang] The preſent Swiſſes and Griſons, as has been alreadf 

mentioned, are the deſcendents of the ancient Helvetii, ſubdued by Julius 
Ceæſar. Their mountainous uninviting ſituation, formed a better ſecui 
for their liberties, than their forts of armies, and che fame is their cal 
at preſent. They continued long under little better than 4 nominal fu 
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the emperor Albert I. treated them with ſo much rigour that they pen, 
tioged him againſt the cruelty of his governoœs. This ſervod· oui l 
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lol thy hardſhips. of the people; a - and one bor Albert's Aultrian g 


nors, G 


he hanged, unleſs he- cleft an a tpon is on's head, at's certain 
Mn. vich an arrow. Tell 5 the apple; and Griflet aking him 


hat it was intended to his [Grifler%s) heart; if be His fon. 


dations of the Helveric liberty.” 


part, it ſeems to be certain that the revolt of the Swiffes from the Auftrian 
tyranny had been planned among ſome noble patriots for ſome time before. 


found a union of ſeveral cantbns, which daily increaſed, and re peatedly 
defeated the united powers of France and Germany; till by tlie treaty of 
Weſphalia in 1648, their confederacy was declared'to'be-a free and inde- 
pendent ſtate. ith re =D to the military character, and great actions 
of the kat I muſt r the reader to the hiſtories of 3 2285 


© iy 2 - a 
_ F | Ih eb 2 AP, 7 * 
\ — 


Ni be ocean; by the Mediterranean, on the eaſt ; 
by the Bay of Biſcay and the Pyrenean mountains, which h foparate it from 
France, on the north; and by the ſtrait of the fea of Gibraltar, on the ſouth. 
Itis now divided 1 into 14 — beſides iſlands i in the Moditerrancan. 


Counties Names | quare | 2. £4 es, 
93 N 5 F * 1 ; 
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[caſtile, New 5 2 75 1 Wee * 
N - * 7 *pÞ- 8 90 01 ; 5 TEE - Bi 
Andaluſia | 16;x00/ | eville 21 
| +> | 16,300] 273] 1385 a 
Caſlile, Od 14. 4200 193 140 zurgos ; - : . 
Arragon I 1388187900 10 Ago sg A. 14 
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5 and fortreſs of — ſy * 29 Britain. 


SPAIN, 3 ſs, 


riſler, in the war tonneſs of tyranny, Ter tp ©hat"upon-X ile, 4, | 
which he ordered the natives to ay as much reſpect as to himſ One 
william Tell, being obſervedd to "pals frequently without taking notice of 
the hat, and bein; 124 excellent markfman; the rant condemned him to 


Tell was condemned” to priſon upon this, but making 5 2 Bach he 
e his opportunity, and ſhot the tyrant, and =L laid the foun- 


Notwithſtanding the above. ſtory, which 1 might be true in the whole 


Their meaſures were fo juſt, and their courage ſo intrepid, that they ſoon 


8 P = N. — 
| Sirvarion Any prevent. 93 
2 Miles. . „ Dees. 5 K 
180. near 185 4 10 W. an aſt lon und 
ee S 6 and orth longrd . | 
neee | unded on the welt by Portugal and the At- 


TN Upper Navarre erer 92 45 Pampelons | N N —_ an 
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©, AnCiexnT NAMES. AND DIVISIONS.] Spain formerly included Por. 


- that run through Spain are, however, very beneficial to the inhabitantz, 


though thoſe towards the north and noxth-eaſt, are in the winter very cold, 


that are to be found in France and altsly, oranges, lemons, prune, 


yearly wines and raiſins, to the amount of 268,759 , 
1 


'. vated ground, eſpecially towards the South; but no country perhap 


thrive in Spain; and it yields ſaffron, honey, and ſilk, in great abun- 


of the year, and many other particulars unknown till lately to the public, 


"—_— = — 
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which renders the taſte of their kids and ſheep ſo exquiſitely delicious 


CLE — to > A — — 2 


— 
— . I NNN ON NO NS 
a % 
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tugal, and was known do the ancients by the name of Iberia and Heſperia, 
as well as Hiſpania. It was, about the time of the Punic, wars, divided 
into Ceerlge and Ulterior; the Citerior, or hither part, contained the 
proiners ying north of the river Ebro; and the Ulterior, which was the 
largeſt part, comprehended all that lay beyond that river, Innumerable 
are the changes that it afterwards underwent; but there is no country if 
whoſe ancient biſtory, at leaf the interior part of it, we know Jeſs of tha 
GIS id ĩᷣͤ v oo no ae Gra = 
_ CLIMATE, 801, anD WaTER.].. Excepting during the equinoxizl 
Trains, the air of Spain is dry and ſerene, but exceſſive hot in the ſoutben 
provinces in. June, July, Auguſt, and September. The vaſt mountain 


by che refreſhing breezes that come from them in the ſouthernmoſt parts; 


and in the night make a traveller ſhiver. © a 
So few writers have treated of the interior parts of Spain, that the pub. WM 
lic knew little of them till within theſe fifty years. The ſoil. of Spain, pot 


it is well known, was formerly fruitful in corn, but the natiyes now find 
a ſcarcity of it, by their diſuſe of tillage, becauſe they find much mor 
advantage in the culture of-wine and fruit, than of corn. 4 roduces, in 
many Places almoſt ſpontaneouſly, the richeſt and moſt elicion fruits 


citrons, almonds, raiſins, and figs. Her wines, eſpecially her ſack and 
ſherry, are in high requeſt among foreigners; and Dr. Buſching fays 
that the inhabitants of Malaga, and the nei hbouring . 

erling, Spun 
indeed offers to the traveller large tracts of unpromiſing, beende dell 
maintains ſuch a number of inhabitants, who neither toil nor work fi ly 
their food; ſuch are the generous qualities of its ſoil. Even ſugar cang ny 


dance. A late writer, Uſtariz, a Spaniard himſelf, computes the number 
of ſhepherds in Spain to amvunt to 40,000 ; and has given us a mok 
curious detail of their economy, their changes of paſture at certain times 


Thoſe ſheep-walks afford the fineſt of wool,. and are a treaſure in then. 
ſelves. Some of the mountains in Spain are clethed with rich trees, 
fruits, and herbage, to the tops; and Seville oranges are noted all over 
the world. No country produces a greater variety of aromatic herb, 


The kingdom of Murcia abounds ſo much with-mulberry' trees, that ile 
product of its ſilk amounts to 200,0001. à year. Upon the whole, feu lich 
countries in the world owe more than Spain does «9 nature, and le * 


to induſtry. 


All over Spain the waters, that are medicinal, are found to have fac 


healing qualities, thatthey are qutdone by thoſe of no country in Europe; We e 
and the incloſing, and encour aging a reſort to them, grows every di ... 


225 
more and more in vogue, eſpecially at Alhamar in Granada. 


MounrTains.] It is next to impoſſible to ſpecify theſe, they are ſo 
numerous ; the chief are the Pyrenees, near 200 miles in length, which 
extend from the bay of Biſcay to the Mediterranean, and divide Spart. 
from France, Over theſe mountains there are only five narrow palizg* 


i 


4 A 


ae 
o France, The Cantabrian mountaits (as they are called) are à kind of 


. WW. cnuation of the Pyrenees, and reach ts the Atlantic ocean, fouth of ' '— 
* ape Finiſterre. No gn ves” ought to be unacquainted with Mount 
Pry Calpe, now called the Hill of. Gibralter, and in former times one of 


ke pillars of Hercules ; the other, Mount Abyla, tying "oppoſite to "< 2 
Ain. ͥ¶ «I | 
| Rivers, BAYS, HA" BOURS AND 'STRAITS.] "Theſe B e | 2 


ner Durius, which falls into the Atlantic ocean below © orte in = 
han portugal; the Tajo, formerly celebrated by the name of the Tagus, which * „„ 
T7 7 into the Atlantic ocean below Liſbon ; the Guadiana, formerly hbe |} 


nas, falls into the” fame ocean ar Hyamonta in the Bay of Cadiz; 1 
ves the Guadalquiver, now Turio, at St. Lucar in the ſame bay; aud 


7 ö * r £7 ET r 5 nv ll e 
ke Ebro, the ancient Iberus, falls into the Mediterranean ſea below 
e Miene CAO A LROT ONT F 


nts, 0 ' 

. n Hangs 10g ey CC Fort 0 SO Te 
ct; The chief bays are thoſe of Biſcay, Perrot, Corunna (commonly | 
0, elne Groyne), Vigo, Cadiz, Gibralter, Carthagena, Alicant, Alte. 


alentia, Roſer, and Majorca in that iſland. The harbour of Port- Ma- 


ub · bon, in the iſland of Minorca, belongs to England. The ſtrait of Gib a 
fad ter divides Europe from Africa. e ee 
ſk MrTars aND MINERALS.] Spain abounds in both, and in as great 


ety, and of the fame kinds, as the other countries Ur Europe. Tor- 


* 
, ; ” 
* th 2 7 
Es La Rs ee P eons vVYs 26 — 


' Pu clian, agate, load-ſtones, jacinths, turquois-ſtones, uickGlver, copper, | 
ed, ſulphur, allum, callamine, chryſtal, marble of ſeveral kinds, with - | 
5 ther ſtones ; and even diamonds, emeralds, and amethyſts, are fonnd' | 
by re, The Spaniſh iron, next to that of Damaſcus, furniſhes _ | 
— ms in the world; and in former times, brought in a vaſt revenue to ths" 


rown ; the art of working it "_ here in great perfection. Even to 


Pe ws day, Spaniſh gun-barrels, and fwords of Toledo, are highly valued.” 
. imongſt the ancients, Spain was celebrated for gold and filver mines; 
1 nd filver was in ſuch plenty,” that Strabo, - who was contemporkty WAY" 


if Spain, their domeſtic and agricultural utenſils were of that metal. 


ie mines have now diſappeared, but whether by their being exhauſted, - | 


; BF" through the indolence of the inhabitants in not workin them, we ; 
. annot ſay; though the latter cauſe ſeems to be the moſt probable. © 
5 Antal PRODUCTIONS ) The A horſes eſpecially thoſe 'of - 
" BY SEA AND LAND. 1 Andaluſia are thought to be the hand- 


omeſt of any in Europe, and at the ſame time very fleet and ſerviceable. 
he king does all he can to monopolize the fineſt breeds for his own ſta- 


r* les and ſervice. Spain furniſhes likewife mules and black cattle; and 
5 ter wild bulls have ſo much ferocity, that their bull-feaſts were the 


oſt magnificent ſpectacle the court of Spain could exhibit, nor are they 


on WE" diſuſed. Wolves are the chief beaſts of ey that peſter Spain, 
16h aich is well ſtored with ſtags many ſpecies of deer, and all the game 
| nd wild fow! that are to be found in the neighbouring countries I have 

30 eady deſcribed. Here are camoes and other goats, alſo vaſt flocks off 


tep, which produce the fineft wool in the world. The Spaniſh ſeas af- 


| "Word excellent fiſh of all kinds, eſpecially anchovies, ' which are here cured © © 
r ne 3 6 ee 7 PORES: 1 
PULATION,: INHARITANTS, MANNERS, } Spain, formerly the 
oy cvSTOMS, DIversions, AND ee, if 5 
pai | Europe is now but thinly inhabited. This is owing partly to the = 


Fat drains of people ſent to America, and partly to the ene 
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the natives, who are at no pains to raiſe ſood for their Families, Ange! 
cauſe may. be aſſigned, and lehaftia, d 


that is, the vaſt numbers of eccl 
both ſexes, who lead a life of celibacy. Other writers have given ſever) 
other cauſes, ſuch as their wars with the Moor, and final expllon 
_ that people; but I apprehend that they are in a great meaſure remo{ 
hy the regulations and checks upon the clergy that have been introduced 
by his preſent catholic majeſty. Be that as it will, ſome late writ, 
have computed the inhabitants of Spain at ,5c0,000 ;_ others fay tha 
ey do not exceed 5,000,000, | This calculation, I think, is unde. 
rated, when we reflect on the numerous armies which Spain has riſe 
andrecruited ſince the beginning of this century; and Feyjoo, a moden 
Spaniſh author, computed the number to be 9,250,000. , *. + 
The perſons of the Spaniards are generally tall, ſpecially the Caftili 
ans; their hair and complexions ſwarthy, but their countenances ar 
very expreſſive. The court af Madrid has of late been at great pains w 
clear their upper lips of muſtachoes, and to introduce among them the 
French dreſs, inſtead of their black cloaks, their e 


breeches, and long Toledo ſwords, which dreſs is now chiefly confetd t 
the lower ranks. The Spaniards, before the acceſſion of the houſe of 
Bourbon to their throne, affected that antiquated dreſs 15 hatred and con- 


tempt of the French; and the government probably will find ſome dif 
calty in aboliſhing it quite, as the ſame ſpirit is far from be e 
par An old Caſtilian, or Spaniard, who ſees none above him; think 


f 


imfelf the moſt important being in nature; and the ſame pride is con. 
monly communieated to his deſcentlents, . This is the true feaſon why 
17 of them are ſo fond of removing to America, where they can retau 

Il their native importance, without the danger of ſeeing a ſuperior. 
Ridiculous, however, as this pride is, it is productive of the moſt ex. 
alted qualities. It inſpires the nation with generous, humane, and w. 
tuous ſentiments; it being ſeldom found that a Spaniſh nobleman, gen- 
tleman, or even trader, is guilty of a mean action. During the mol 
' embittered wars they have had with England for near 70 years paſt, we 
Know of no inſtance of their taking advantage (as they might ealh hare 
done) of confiſcating.the Britiſh property wy . their galleons and Plate 
fleet, which was equally ſecure in time of war as peace. This is the 
more ſurpriſing, as Philip V. was often needy, and lItis miniſters were 
farfrom being :rupuJous of breaking their good faith with Great-Pritain, 
By the beſt and moſt credible hin Fug the late war, it appears that 
the Spaniards in South America gave the moſt humane and noble relief to 
all Britiſh ſubjects who were in diſtreſs and fell into their hands, not ou 
by fupplying them with neceſſaries, but money; and treating them in the 
malt olpits le manner. while they remained among them. | 
Having ſaid thus much, we are carefully to düftagnich between the 
Spaniſh nobility, gentry, and traders, and their government, who at t9 
be put pn: the ſame footing with the lower ranks of Spaniards, who are 
mean and rapacious as thoſe of any other country. The kings, of Spain 
. '» of the houſe of Bourbon, have ſeldom ventured to employ native 50 dad en 
of great families, as their miniſters. Theſe are generally French or u this 
Lans, but moſt commonly the latter, who: riſe into power by the moſt in Pull fre 
famous arts, and of late times from che moſt abje& ſtations, Hence er vit 
is that = French kings of Spain, ſince their acceſfion to that mona ae 
have been but very indifferently ſerved in the cabinet. Alberoni, E T3 
had che greateſt genius among them, embroiled his maſter with all * | 
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lil he was driven into exile and diſgrace; and Grimaldi, the laſt of their 
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ud unpopular. meaſures. : 
aalities that are to be found in other nations. They are an aſſemblage ' 
of Jews, French, P.uffians, Iriſſi adventurers, and Engliſh ſmugglers; 
who being unable to live in their own country, mingle with the Spaniards: 


ih and Walloon guards in the Spanith ſervice. EIT Le 

The beauty of the Spaniſh ladies reigns. moſtly in their novels and 
ine women as any country in the world, yet beauty is far from formi ns : 
their general character. In their PR: they are commonly fmall and 
ſender; but they are ſaĩd to emp | 

ature, If we are tor hazard a conjecture, we m 
that thoſe artifices rather diminiſh than increaſe their beauty, eſpecially” 
hen they are turned of 23. Their indiſcriminate uſe of paint, not only 
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I to upon their faces, but their necks,” arms, and hands, undoubtedly di- 
ok fyures their complexions, and ſhrivels their ſæin. It is at the ſame time 
eu. uiverſally allowed, that they have great wit and vivaciyx. 
iff After all I have ſaid, it is more than probable chat the vaſt pains taken 
un- by the government of Spain, may at laſt eradicate thoſe cuſtoms” and 
ok: WW :bits — the Spaniards. that ſeem ſo ridiculous to foreigners. They 
om. pre univerſally known to have refined notions and excellent ſenſe; ank 
yo bis, if improved by ſtudy and travelling, Which they now ſtand in great 


deed of, would render them ſuperior to the. French themſelves. - Their” 
ſoy deliberate manner of proceeding, either in council or war, has of 


er years worn off to ſuch a degree, that during the two laſt wars, they 
wu. ere found to be as quick both in reſolving and executing, if not more 
gen:, than their enemies. Their ſecrecy, conſtancy, and patience; have 
nus been deemed exemplary; and in ſeveral of their provisces, par- 
10 tularly Galicia, 3 and Andaluſia, the common people kave, 
have er fone time, aſſiduouſly applied themſelves to agriculture and labour. 
Plate Among the many good qualities poſſeſſed by the Spaniards, their ſo- 
3 the WWWbriety in hal we rinking is remarkable. They — breakfaſt 


wee vell as ſup in bed; their breakfaſt is uſually chocolate, tea being very 

:idom drank. Their dinner is generally beef, mutton, veal; pork, and 
pacon, greens, Kc. all boiled together. They live much upon garlic, 
lives, ſalad, and radiſhes ; which, according to one of their proverbs, ' 


o food for a gentleman. The men drink very little wine; and the 
nde men uſe water or chocolate. Both ſexes uſually ſleep after dinner, 


nd take the air in the cool of the evenings. Dancing is ſo much their 


n the WMivoucite entertainment, that you may ſee a grandmother, mother, and 
are ig hter, all in the ſame country dance. . Their theatrical exhibitions are 
art "= rally infipid and ridiculous bombaſt. The prompter's head appears 
Span uch a trap door above the level of the ſtage, and he reads the play 
ward bud enough to be heard by the audience. Gallantry is a ruliag paſſion 

r 112 bis country, and they omit no expence in the difplay of it. A lover 


13 ll frequently paſs the night under the windows of his miſtreſs, ſerenading 
nce rr with the fineſt muſic in Spain. Jealoufy, ſince the acceſſion of the 
le of Bourbon, has llept in peace. The fights of the cavaliers, or 
ul-feaſts, ate almolt peculiar to this country, and make a capital figure 
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N 
lalian miniſters, hazarded a rebeflion in the capital, by his oppreſſive 
The common” people who live onthe coaſts, /partalce of all the bad © © 
in time of war they follow privateering with great ſucceſs; and when” | 
peice returns, they engage in all illicit practices, and often enter into che 


rmances; for though it muſt be acknowledged that Spain produces aa 


of: vaſt art * the defects of 
ight reaſonably ſuppoſe E 
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in painting the genius and manners of the Spaniards. On theſt oreateni! 

| voung getitlemen have an opportunity of ſhewin | their courage and: 
activity before their miſtreſſes; and the valour af the cavalier i; Proc: 
claimed, honoured; and rewarded, according to the number and fiercenel 

. of the buls he has killed in theſe encounters. Great pains' are uſed in 
ſettling the form and weapons of the combat, ſo as to give a relief to the 
gallantry of the cavalier. The diverſion itſelf is undoubtedly of Moon 
original, and was adopted by the Spaniards when upon good terms ith 
that nation, partly through complaiſance, and partly through rivalſiiy;? 

= Rer.1610n.] The horrors of the Romiſhreligion, the only one th 
rated in Spain, are now almoſt extinguiſhed there, by moderating the 
| penalties of the inquaſition,: a tribunal diſgraceful to human nature; but 
though diſuſed, it is not abrogated ; only the eceleſiaſtics and their officer 

can carry · no ſentence into execution without the royal authority; it i 

| fill-in force againſt the Mooriſh and Jewiſh pretended converts. The 
_ .  . Spaniards, however, embrace and practiſe the Roman-catholic religion 
Virith all its abſurdities; and in this they have been ſo ſteady, that thei 
| Kingis diſtinguiſhed by the epithet of Moſt Catholie. 
ARCABISHOPRICS AND BISHOPRICS.] In Spain there are eight arch. 
biſhoprics, and 46 biſhoprics. The archbiſhop of Toledo is filed the 
»Primate of Spain; he 1s great chancellor of Caſtile; has a revenue of 
100, o00 l. ſterling per annum. The riches of the Spaniſh churches and 
convents are the unvarying objects of admiration to all travellers as well 
as natives; but there is a ſameneſs in them all, excepting that they difer 
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in the degrees of treaſure and jewels they contain. 
LANGE. ] The ground-work of the Spaniſh language, like thi 
of the Italian, is Latin; and it might be called a baſtard Latin, werei! 
not for the terminations, and the exotic words introduced into it by the 
Moors and Goths, eſpecially the former. + It is at preſent a. moſt majeſi 
and expreſſtve language; and it is remarkable, that foreigners who under- 
ſtand it the bell, prize it the moſt. It makes but a poor figure even it 
the beſt tranſlators; and Cervantes ſpeaks asawkward Engliſh, as Shake- 
ſpeare does French. It may, however, be conſidered as a ſtandard tongue, 
| having retained its purity for upwards of 200- years. Their Pater-nof 
rns thus: Padre. nuejiro, gue gſias en el cielo JanQificade fo el tu min; 
venga u no: el iu reno; hagaſe tu voluntad, affien la tierra cemo en i culr 
e pan neuftro de cada dia da_nos bt ey; y perdona nos nueſiras deudai aff 
| rome. nos otros, per donamos a nueſtros deudores; no nos deres cair en la tema 
ma libra mos de mas; porque tas es le reyna; y la potercia; y a gina 
7 ß | ; 
„ LearninG AND LEARNED MEN.] Spain has not produced leari 
men in proportion to the excellent capacities of its. natives. This. defel 
may, in ſome meafure, be owing to their indolence and bigotry, wid 
does not ſuffer them to apply to the ſtudy of the polite arts. Several l 
fathers of the church were Spaniards; and learning owes a | ure t 
' Tiidofe, biſhop of Seville, and cardinal Ximenes. Spain has likewiſe pp 
Auced ſome excellent phyſicians. Calderoni and Lopez de Vega, hae 
ſome been put in competition with our Shakeſpeare in the drama, when 
it. muſt be owned they ſhew great genius. Such was the gloom of t1 
Auſtrian government, that took place with the emperor Charles V. . 
the inimitable Cervantes, the author of Don Quixote, liſted in a fatal 
little ſuperior to that of a common ſoldier, and died neglected, a 
fighting bravely for his country at the battle of Lepanto. His * ih 
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* — in bis 2dvetnares of Don: Qulaves,;did as thuch-ſervite, 
16 his countrys: by. cuniag- them of that ridiculous ſpirit, a3 ĩt nden 
our to his on memory; He-ia Nn, 10 placed ct the the head of 
oral and hnmorous ſatiriſts. 40 %S 
Toſtatus, : dirine, the moſt ealominous perhaps: that- ever Under was 
Spaniard; but bis, works have: long been 4 diftingniſhed only by thein· 
Bulk. Herrera, and ſbme other hiſtorians, particularly de Solis, has 
dun great abilities in Hiſtory, hy in va — antiquities) of Ames 
ics and writing the hiſtany of its conqueſi-by: the ir eonntrymen. Spam 
us likewiſe produced: many travallers and voyngers in both the- Indies 
rho aro —y amuſing and-infruRive, If it ſhould! happen that ther! 
reaniards could di ſengage themſelves. from their abſtract metaphyſflanl 
m of thinking, they certainly would make à capital: figure in literaturo. 
dome of the paniards þ have diftinguiſhed * the polite arts, 
uticularly Murillo, in painting; and not only the eities, but the paldces: 
cially the Eſcurial, diſcover-many ſtriking ſpeciments of their abilitias 
(7a and-architefts 3 bug neither their names nor works are much 
 inother pere Buwpe PE | 
Ferne.. In in de rechoned 2, u4 nniverktics, the cliiefioÞ\ be 
ich is Salamanca, fou — een (th — of Leon; in the 
tar 1200. It contains 21 9 ſame of are very magnificent! 
bol of the nobility of Spain ſend their ſons to —— educated here; The 
| arc; Seville, Granada, Compottella,. Taledo, Valladolid, Alcalay. 


1 Murcia, Taragona, yon Avila, O Orinela, Oviedo, | 
wage 
kurier r rs AND canteen The: Former: of thels conſiſt: 
8 _ 9 C ie of ons fad Mooriſh 
ptiquities, Near ia, a neduct, e rajan, 
5 wall derwoon oohil and it is — by a Ge 
of 152 arches. Roman aqueducte, theatres, and carci, 
bn at Terrago, aud different parts of Spain. A xf 3 
met near Cadiz, is vwgarly, but exronequſly, thought to be one of the. 
lars of Hercules. Near the city of Salamanca are the rematis of a 
man way, paved with large fla: ſtones ; it was continued to Merida, 
d from thence to Seville: At Toledo ars the remains of an ad man. 
re, whieh bis nom converted into a church, ſaid: to be one g the 
elt curioſities of antiquity, It 1 feet in length, 500 in breadths 
K of 2 proportionable height; the which is amazingly bold and, 
\ is ſupported: by: 350 pillars of ige marble in ten rows, forming 
Fren ary in which are 366 altars, and 24 gates; every part being en- 
d and adorned with the moſt noble and coſtly ornaments. | 
The Mooriſh antiquities, eſpecially the palace of Granada, are mage: 
ent and rich; the inſide is overlaid with jaſper and . qu 
r walls contain many Arabie inſcriptions ;- the whole 18-executed 
at w improperly call-the Gothic taſte, but it is really Saracen, 2 : 
eGoths of of Spain adopted it. Many: other noble monuments, erected Ws 
r Mooridh times, remain in Spain, ſome of them i in tolerable Pram de 
1 and others exhibiting ſuperb ruins. My 
Among the natural curioſities, the medicinal ſprings, and ſame noily: 
* form a princi part, but we muſt not forget t - river Guadiana, 
AD che Mo ia E runs r proved, 14 r ai 
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iguenza, Valencia, Lerida, N Saragoſa, Tortoſa, Gan On l 
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and the inſide is compoſed of different ſtructures, ſome of which are 
naſter-pieces of architecture, but forming a diſagreeable whole. It muſt 
however be confeſſed, that the pictures and ſtatues that have found admiſſion 
here, are excellent in their Kind, and ſome of chem not to be equalled 


ät nh Eo kn Oka nah 
Cadiz is the great emporium of Spaniſh commerce. It ſtands on an 
iland ſeparated from the continent of Andaluſia, without the ſtraits of 
Gibraltar, by a very narrow arm of the ſea, over which a fortified bridge 

k; thrown, and joins it to the main land. The entrance into the bay is 
bout 500 fathoms wide, and guarded by two forts called the Puntals. 


he entrance has neyer been of late years attempted by the Engliſh, in 
their wars with Spain, becauſe of the vaſt intereſt our merchants have in 
the treaſures there, which they could not reclaim fro.n the captors. © _ 
Seville is, next to Madrid, the largeſt city in Spain, but is greatly de- 
yed both in riches and population. Its manufactures in wool and ſilk, 
Mich formerly amounted to 16,000, are now reduced to 405, and its 
rreat office of commerce toSpaniſh America, is removed to Cadiz,  _ 
"Barcelona, a large trading city containing 15,009 houſes, is ſituated 
© the Mediterranean facing Minofca, and is ſaid to be the handſome 
SPB i ĩ˙n. yt i ne 
Gibraltar, once a celebrated town and fortreſs of Andaluſia, is at pre- 
at in poſſeſſion of Great-Britam. It was taken from the Spaniards by 
te confederate fleet of the Engliſh and Dutch, under the command of 
ir George Rooke, in 1704, and after many fruitleſs attempts to recover 
t, was confirmed to the Engliſh by the treaty of Utrecht in 1713, It 
2 commodious port, and 2 by nature for commanding the paſſage 
f the Straits, or, in other words, the entrance into the Mediterranean 
d Levant ſeas. But the road is neither ſafe againſt an enemy nor ftorms, 
The bay is about 20 leagues in circumference. The ſtraits are 24 miles 
"ng and 15 broad; through which ſets a current from the Atlantis. 
can into the Mediterranean, and for the ſtemming of it a briſk gale is 
quired, The town is neither large nor beautiful, yet, on account 
its fortifications, is eſteemed the key of Spain, and is always furniſh- 
v with a gatriſon, well provided for its defence, It is built upon a rock 
1a peninſula, and acroſs the iſthmus the Spaniards have drawn a forti- 
d line to prevent the garriſon of Gibraltar from having any inter- 
urſe with the country ; notwithſtanding which, they carry on a clan- 
line trade, particularly in tobacco, of which the Spaniards are exceed - 
gly fond, The garriſon is confined within very harrow limits, and the 
pound ſcarcely produces any thing, ſo that it is ſupplied with proviſions 
ther from England or from the oppoſite coaſt of Barbary, 
Formerly S intirely under military government ; but finding 
at power was carried to an extravagant height, the parliament thought 
per to erect. it into a body eorporate, and the ciyil power is now 
Aged „% ⁵— W | 
Notwithſtanding the pride and aſtentation of the Spaniards, their penurx 
ally diſcernible, but their wants are few, and their appetites eaſily 
led, The inferior orders even in the greateſt cities are miſerably 
fed, and thoſe lodgings wretchedly furniſhed, The poorer ſorts, 
u men and women, wear neither ſhoes nor ſtockings. A traveller in 
an muſt carry proviſions and bedding with him, and if perchance he 
en with the appearance of an inn, he muſt even cook his viduals, it 
ag beneath the dignity of a Spaniard, to perſorm tele offices to ſtran- 
To V e 
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gers; but forte tolerable inns have lately been opened by Triſh and ren 
men in the cities, and upon the highways. The pride, indolence, ad 
laZiiiefs of the Spaniards, are powerful inducements to their more ink. 
trious feigkbours the French, who are to be found in all parts of the; 
kingdom; and, here a wonderful contraſt diſtinguiſhes the cha Ae cen 
neiphbouring nations, The Spzniard ſeldom ftirs from home, or pit 
his hand to'work of any kind. He ſleeps, goes to mals, takes his eye. 
ing walk. While the induſtrious Frenchman, becomes a thorouph d 
meſtic; he is butcher, cook, and taylor, all in the ſame family; le 
powders the hair, cuts the corns, wipes the ſhoes, and after making ln. 
ſelf uſeful in a thouſand different ſhapes, he returns to his native county 
loaded with dollars, and laughs out the remainder bf his days at the ei. 
pence of his proud b nefactor. VVVVVVVVVVVV Fo on Ba 
" "COMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES.) The Spaniards, unhippily fir 
themſelves, make gold and filver the chief branches both of their export 
and impotts. They import it from America, from whence they expiit 
it to other countries of Europe. Cadiz is the chief emporiym for this 
commerce. ** Hither (ſays Mr. Anderſon, in his Hiſtofy of Comer) 
other European nations ſend their merchandize to be ſhipped off in Spe 


niſn bottoms for. America, ſheltered (or, as our old Engliſh phraſe has i, n 


Ware. Great efforts have been made by the government to prevent othe 


— 
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coloured) under the names of Spaniſh factors. Thoſe foreign nation 
have here their agents and correſpondents, and the conſuls of thoſe ii. 
tions make a confiderable figure. Cadiz has been ſaid to have the inet jnc 
ſtorehouſes and magazines for commerce of any city ih Europe; and uin 
it the flota and galleons regularly import the treaſures of Spaniſh Amerid, 
The proper Spaniſh merchandize exported froni Cadiz tb America ar 0 2 
no great value; but the duty on the foreign merchandize ſent thithe fin 
would yield a great revenue, (and conſequently the profits on nerchaithWi 


nd their agents would fink) were it not for many, fraudulent praftice 
for cluding thoſe duties.” l | & 


The manufactures of Spain are chiefly of ſilk, wool, copper, ad het; 


European nations from reaping the chief advantage of the American comunyivey 
merce ; but theſe never can be ſucceſsful, till a fpirit of penny Lab Re 
kened among the natives, ſo as to enable them to ſupply their Amerci on 
poſſeſſions with their own commodities and mierchandize. ſt 

Mean while, the good faith and facility with which the Engliſh, Frei Dr 
Dutch, and other nations, carry on this contraband trade, render thet 
greater gainers by it than the Spaniards themſelves are, the clear pro A 

1dom amounting to leſs than 20 per cent. This evidently makes tte 


« 


important concern, that thoſe immenſe riches ſhould belong to the 5 hi 
niards rather than to any active European nation: but I ſhall have o ſect, 
fion to touch on this ſubject in the account of America. ich int 
 ConsTiTuTION AMD GOVERNMENT.]: Spain, from being the ner, 


free, is now the moſt de ſpotic kingdom in Europe. The monarchy is Pole ot 
- reditary, and females are capable of ſucceſſton. It has even been qu te 


- tioned, whether his catholic majeſty- may not bequeath his crown ut 
his demiſe, to any branch of the royal _ he pleaſes. It is at | 


certain, that the hoùſe of Bourbon mounte 

virtue of the lat will of Charles II. PEW ies, 3 
The courts, or parliaments of the kingdom, which formerly, elp 4 f 

in Caſtile, had greater power and privileges than that of A hy 
now aboliſhed; but ſome faint remains of their conſtitution wy . 


7 


the throne of Spain, 


bl 
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The privy- council, which is movie of 3 number of noblemen or 
andees, nominated by the king,” ts only to prepare matters, and to 
igoſt papers for the cabinet- council or junta, which conſiſts - of the firſt 
ſecretary of Kate, and. three or four more named by the king, and in them 
reſides the direction of all the executive part of gaverament, The council 
of war takes cognizance of military affairs only. ' The council'of Caſtile 
js the higheſt law tribunal in the kingdom. The ſeveral courts of the 
royal audiences, are thoſe of Galicia, Seville, Majorca, the Canaries, Sa- 
ragofſa, Valentia, and Barcelona. Theſe judge primarily in all cauſes - 
within ffteen miles of. their. reſpective cities or capitals, and receive ap- 
peals from inferior juriſdictions. Beſides theſe there are many. ſubordinate 
tribunals, for- the police, the ſinances, and other branches of buſineſs, 


, | The government of Spaniſh America forms a ſyſtem of itſelf, and is 
ol delegated to viceroys and other magiſtrates, who are. in their reſpactiye 
Fes ditrids almoſt abſolute. A. council for the Indies is eſtabliſhed-in Old 
ef) $pain, and-conſiſts of a governor, :four-ſecretaries, 22 counſellors, beſides 
. BY officers. Their deciſion. is final in matters relating to America. The 
«it, WY members are generally choſen .from the viceroys and magiſtrates, who 
ao bare ſerved in that country, The. yo. great viceroyalties of Peru and 


Mexico are · ſo conſiderable, that they are. ſeldom truſtad. to one gerſon for 


. n 7 Ny ? . — N . , . 

iel —4 than three years, but they are thought. ſuſficient to make his fortune 
Nuß chat time. 8 OD 

Tick The-foreign TN of. the crown of. Spain, beſides thaſe in America, 
re 0 


ue the towns of Ceuta, Oran, and Maſulquiyer, gn the coaſt of Barba 
lin Africa : and the iſlands of St. Lazaro, die bf pine, 8 | 


ather a A1 
Jil in Aſia. e | ; 
Ei The chief iflands belonging to Spain-in;Europe, are thoſe.of Majorca, 


ud Vvica, of which.we: have nothing particular. to ſay. Minorca is in- 
ela Spaniſh iſland,-but it was taken by the Engliſh in 1708. The Spa- 
öche ighabitants enjoy their religion, and. p — privileges, to which 
an ey are entitled by treaties, and they are {aid to amount to 37, 9 . 
Revenues.) The revenues ariſing to the king from Old Spain, yearly, 
ier onnt. to-5,000,0001. ſterling, - though ſome ſay æight; and they form 
de ſureſt ſypport of his government. His American income, it it true, 
immenſe, but it is generally in a manner emhezzled gr anticipated be- 
ire it arrives in Old Spain. The king has a fifth of all the ſilyer mines 


> prof tare worked, but little. of it. comes into his coffers. He falls upon 
es ens, however, in caſe of a war, or any public emergency, to ſequeſter 
he SP his own. hands great part of the American treaſures belonging to his 
re da ect, who never, complain, becauſe they are always punctually repaid 


intereſt. The finances of; his preſent catholic majeſty are in excellent 
the nr, ard on a better footing, both for himſelf and. his people, than 
loſe of his predeceſſors, | | 3 
en qu to the taxes. from whence the internal revenues ariſe, they are vari- 
un wn arbitrary, and, ſo, much ſuited to conyeniency, that we cannot fix 
em at any certainty. They fall upon all kinds of goods, houſes, lands, 
über, and propiſions; the clergy and military orders are likewiſe taxed, 
8 PULITABY AN MARINE STRENGTH.] The land forces of the crown 
elpecu in, in time of peace, are never fewer than 70,000 ; but in caſe of 
land, , they amount, without prejudice to the kingdom, to 110,000. 
bs Neat dependence of the king, however, is upon his Wallon or — : 
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guards. His preſent catholic majeſty has been at great care and 

toraiſe a *powerful marine; and l dee in — and —— 
ſent exceeds 65 ſhips of the line. 41510 | ne ant. 
 Royar AKMs, TITLES, vo- { | 
BILITY, AND ORDERS. ( kingdoms, all which, with ſever; 
othets, were by name entered into the royal titles, ſo that they. amounted 
in all to about 3z. This abſurd cuſtom is ſtill occaſionally continued, but 
che king is now generally contented with the title of his Catholic majeſly, 
The kings of Spain are inaugurated by the delivery of a ſword without 
being crowned. Their fignature never mentions their name, but I ut 
KING. Their eldeſt ſon is called the prince of Aſturias, and their younger 
children of both ſexes, are by way of diſtinction called infants or infants, 

that is children. : folic ee honed 
The armorial bearings of the kings of Spain, like their title, is loadei 
with the arms of all their kingdoms. It is now a ſhield, divided into four 
quarters, of which the uppermoſt on the right hand, and the loweſt on the 
left contain-a caſtle, or, with three towers, for Caſtile ; and in the upper. 
moſt on the left, and the loweſt on the right, are three lions gules for 

Leon; with three lilies in the center for Anjou |},  _ 
The general name for thoſe Spaniſh nobility and gentry, unmixed with 
the Mooriſh blood, is Hidalgo. They are. divided into princes, duke, 
marquiſſes, counts, viſcounts, and other inferior titles. Such as are created 
grandees may ſtand covered before the king, and are treated with prince 
diſtinctions. A grandee cannot be apprehended without the king's order; 
and cardinals, archbiſhops, embaſſadors, knights of the golden fleece, and 
certain other great dignitaries, both in church and ſtate, have the pri 
vilege, as well as the grandees, to appear covered before the king. The 
knights of the three military orders of St. James, Calatrava, — Alcat 
tara, are eſteemed noblemen; they were inſtituted in the long wars be 
tween the Chriſtians and the Moors, as an encouragement in valour ; an 
have large eſtates annexed to their reſpective orders, conſiſting chiefly 
towers or territories recovered from the Moors. The order of the golde 
fleece is generally conferred on princes and ſovereign dukes ;-but tha 
are no commenderies or revenues annexed to it. 624 
Hisroa v:] See Portugal; the two kingdoms being formerly und 
Due Read... | FFC 
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 ®* Charles ITI. king of Spain, was born 1716, fſuccecded to the throne in 17895 
has iſſue Ly his” tate queen. „ 1 | PRE On 
1. Maria Joſeph, born 174 4+ 5 5 Fas) = 
2. Matia-Louiſa, born 1745, married 1765, to the arch*uke Leopold of Ault 
great. duke of Tuſcany, and brother to'the preſent emperor of Germany, 
3. Philip Anthony, duke of Calabria | orn 19479, declared incapable. of ſpcertdi / 
: the throne: on account of an invincible weakneſs of underſtanding; 1 1.59- 1 
4. Charles Anthony, prince of Aliurias, born in 1748, married 1765, to Luila- & 
IA reſa, princeſs of Parma. 9 | : | 
. Fer:tinand. Avthony, king of Naples. horn in 1751, married 1,68, to the | 
ducheſs Mary-Cardire Louiſa, ſiſtet tothe empercr of Germany. + 
6 Gabriel Anthony, born 1752, (grand pr:o: of the kingdom. 
7. Anthony Paſcal, bot n 1753. L994 , ee ag 
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Length 300 ) „ (37 and 42 North latitude, '; - 
| Breadth. 100 0 ty N 1 rand 10 Weſt — 9215 
BounDaRIES.] TT is bounded by Spain on the north and eaſt, and 
Each Barth 1 the ſouth and weſt by the Atlantic ocean, being 
the moſt weſterly kingdom on the continen of Europe. 
ANCIENT NAMES AND R was, in the time of the 
DIVISIONS, Romans, called Luſitania, The'etyniol 

of the modern name is uncertain, ' It moſt probably is derived from ſome 
noted harbour or port, to which Gauls (for ſo ſtrangers are called in the 
Celtic) reſorted. - By the form of ny country it is naturally divided into 
three parts; the north, middle, and ſouth provinces.” 

/ “ 


4 4 


- 2 4 of Batre Minhko' *Ff Braga 97 tl ED 
The North emos er wr of | 1 
Tras os Montes] 


n Miranda and Villa Real. * 


P 24s 


ag Fug 2412 Beira 2118 87 
The Middle Diviſion 7 1 , 
contains 3 


4 «3 


Coimbra br 
Guarda r N 
e 138.4. N. lat, 
J . en e 
| __ -» -\ Eftremadura + St. Ubes and Leira OS 
e e Entre Tajo n Ebora, or Evara. þ 9 
The South Diviſion ] Guadiana ([) Portalegre, Elvas, Bein 
onning.' 7-5: I Aleateſo” g 7 hte Hh 
Algarve J Faro, Favira, and Silves. 
SorL, Alx, AND» PRODUCTIONS.) The ſoil of Portugal is not in 


general equal to that of Spain for fertility, eſpecially in corn, which they 
import from other countries. The fruits are the fame as in Spain, but 
wt ſo high flavoured. The Portugueze wines, when old and genuine, 
ve eſteemed to be friendly to the human conſtitution, and fafe to drinkꝰ. 
Portugal contains mines, but they are not worked; 1 of gems, mar- 
bles, and millſtones, and a fine mine of ſalt- petre, near Liſbon.” Their 
cattle and poultry are but indifferent eating. The air, eſpecially about 
Lion, is reckoned ſoft and beneficial to conſumptive patients; it is not 
o ſcorching as that of Spain, being refreſhed from the ſea breezes. 
MounTains.] The face of Portugal is mountainous, or rather rocky, 
Hor their mountains are generally barren : the chief are thoſe which divide | 
Algarve from Alentejo; thoſe of Tras os Montes, and the rock of Liſbon, 
it the mouth of the Tajo. od RE os bi tn Ro 
Water AUD rivers.) Though every brook in Portugal is reckoned - 
ver, yet the chief Portugueze rivers are mentioned in Spain, all of 
hem falling into the Atlantic- ocean. The Tagus, or Tajo, was cele- | 


rated for its golden ſand. Portugal contains ſeveral roaring lakes, and | 
WO >. e 14 86 e 2 nn flu Be \ EAA ve e f i | 
— — — — —— IHE: — ö 


\ The port win-s are made iv the diftrict round Opor's. which/docs/not produce one 
{ the quantity that ia conſumed un. let that name in the Britiſh Hominicas only. Thi 
'& 1510 very beneficial that the'natives drink no a ine, contenting themſelves with water, 


h 4 | ſßprings; 


a -. PORTUGAL 
ſprings ; ſome of them are abſorbent even of the lighteſt ſubſtance, 
fach as wood, cork, and feathers ; ſome, particularly one about 45 mile; 
from Liſbon, are meditinal and ſanativs ; and ſome hot baths are found 
in the little kingdom, or rather province of Algar ref. 
P..0M0\TORIES AND: BAYS. . The promontories or capes of Portugal,” 
are Cape Mondego, near the mouth of the river Mondego ; Cape Roc 
the Lunz Promontorium of the ancients, or the north entrance of the 
river Taj; Cape Epichel, the Promontorium Bafbarum of the ancient, 
at the ſoutn entrance of ᷑heriver Tajo; and Cape St. Vincent, the Sacrun 
Promontorium of the ancients, on the ſouth-weſt point of Algarve. The 
x8:are-thoſe of Cadoan, or St. Ubes ſouth ef Liſbon, and Lagos By 
— ß „ e ee Woes tos 5 
AxIMAUS. ] The ſea- fiſh, on Borg of Portugal, are reckoned ex. 
cellent ; on the land, the hogs and kids are delicious eating. Theirmule 
arc ſure. and ſerviceable; for draught and carriage; and their horſes 
though ſlight, are lively. EIS TR OOO TEN 7 
PorvrAriox, INHABITANTS, { According to the beſt calenlatiai, 
MANNERS, AN DcuSsTOMS. I Portugal contains near two millia 
of inhabitants. By a ſurvey made in the year 1732, there were in that 
kingdom, 3, 344 pariſhes, and 1,742,230 lay * (which is but 522 
laity to each pariſh on a medium) beſides about 300, oo ecclefiaſtics of 
r 6s 
The modern Portugueze retain nothing of that. adventurous enterpri. 
ing ipirit that rendered their forefathers ſo — 300 years ago. They 
» Ag ever ſince the houſe of Braganza mounted the thirone, degenerau 
in all their virtues, though ſome noble exceptions are ſtill remainigg 
among them, and no people are ſo little obliged as the Portugueze ares 
the reports of hiſtorians and travellers. Their degeneracy is evidently 
owing to the weakneſs of their monarchy, which renders them inane, 
for fear of diſobliging their powerful neighbours, and that inactivity hu 
proved the ſource. of pride and other unmanly vices. Treachery has been 
laid to their charge, as well as ingratitude, and above all, an intemperate 
paſſion for revenge. They are, if poſſible, more ſuperſtitious, ard, bot 
Za high and common life, affect more ſtate than the Spaniards themſelve, 
Amongſt the lower people, thieving is commonly practiſed, and all ranks 
'are accuſedof being 1 in their dealings, eſpecially with ſtrangers. l. 
is hard, however, to ſay what alteration may be made in the charatter af 
the Portugueze, hy the expulſion of the jeſuits, and the diminution a 
the papalinfluence among chem, but above all, by that ſpirit of indeper- 
dency, with regard to commercial affairs, upon Great Britain, which, nd 
much to the honour of their gratitude, is now ſo much encouraged N 


their court and miniſtry. . . | oy 
The Portugueze are not ſo tall, tho rather better ſhaped than theSpa 
ards, whoſe habits and cuſtoms they do not now imitate ſo much 28 
Engliſh and French, and the Portugueze quality affect to be more $8)? 
and richhy dreſſed. The Portugueze ladies are thin and ſmall of fatun 
Their complexion is olive, their eyes black and expreſfive, their ſeatun 
f | mien By ular, and they walk very ' flow and gracefully.” They 
eſteemed to be generous, moderate, and witty, They dreſs like the Spe nen 
nil ladies, with much n and affected gravity, but in gere 
more magnificent, and they are taught by their huſbands. to exa fro imbr 
their ſervants an homage, that in other countries is paid only to ef 
nge. The furniture of the houſes, eſpecially of their graders 
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nch and fugerb- to exceſs ; and they maintain an incredihile number af 
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4 "meſtics, as" they never Yiſcharge any who ſurvive, after ferving their 

— The poorer ſort have ſcarcely any furnitpre at all, for they, 

3 in imitation of the Moors, ſit always crofs- legged on the ground. 

„ 8 en The eſtabliſhed religion of e is popery in the 

5 ſtrieſt ſenſe; The Portugueze have a patriarch, but formerly he depentied 

6 entirely upon the pope, unileſs when a quarrel fabſifted between the colirts 

5 of Rome and Liſbon. The power of his holineſs in Portugal has been ff 

Fi late ſo mach curtailed, that it is difficult to deſeribe the religious ſtate of 

be thit country; all we knows, that the royal revenues are greatly en- 

af treaſed at the expence of the religious inſtitutions in the kingdom. The 

; power of the inquiſition is now taken put of the hantls of eecleſiaſtics, ani 

JA tonverted to a ſtate trap for the benefit of the crown. Sc 

les ' ARCHBISHOPRICS .&ND BISHOPRICS.] The archbiſhoprics are thoſe 

es, of Braga, Evora, and Liſbon. The firſt of theſe has 3 
the ſecond two; and the laſt ten, including thoſe of the Portugueze fet- 

00, tlements'abroad. The patriarch of Liſbon is generally a cardinal, and 8 

lm perſon of the higheſt birtn. Wh forts r 

that ' LancuaGe.] The. Portugueze language differs but little from that of 

622 Spain, and that provincially- Their:Pater-nofter runs thus: Padre 72 

s of qut eftas nos Ceos, ſantificdtto eio o tu name; venbi u not tua reno, jos 

| frita a tua vonade, . afſi nos cos, . commo na terra. O pammſa de cadadia, 

pril. 150 lo vie neſtro dia. E perdoa nos Jeuhor, as nat diuiaas, affi como nos 

"bey gerdoamas a'os nifſes devedores. E nao nos dexes cahir om textatio, mas libra: 

„ ,,, dd! 

ring LEARNING AND LEARNED MEN.] Theſe are ſo few, that they are 

el mentidned with indignation, even by thoſe of the Portugueze themſelves, 


ently who have the ſmalleſt tincture of literature. Some efforts, though very 
ine, weak; have of late been made by the Portugueze, to draw their countrys 
y has men from this deplorahle ſtate of ignorance; but what their ſucceſs may 
been be, I ſhall not pretend to ſay. It is univerſally allowed, that the defect is 
erate not owing to the want of genius, but of a proper education. The anceſ- 


both tors of the preſent Portugueze, were certainly poſſeſſed of more true know 
elves, ledge, with regard to aſtronomy, geography, and navigation, than all 
1 tie world beſides, about the middle of the r6th century, and for ſome 
ers. K 


ime after. Camoens, who himſelf was a great adventurer and voyager, 


was poſſeſſed of a true but geglected poetical genius. 


ion 0  VxrversrTIES.) Theſe are Coimbra, founded in 1291 by king Den- 5 
depen nis; and had, till of late, fifty profeſſors, but it is now entirely new 
ch, n6 modelled by Mr. William Elſden, àn Englifh gentleman, and colonel in 


that ſervice: Evora, founded in 1559; and the college of the nobles at 
Liſbon, where the young nobility. are educated in every branch of polite 
learning and the ſciences. All the books that did belong to the baniſhed 
eſuits are kept here, which compoſe a very largelibrary. The 'Engliſh 
anguage is likewiſe taught in this college. Here is alio a college where 
Joung gentlemen are educated in the ſcience of engineering, and when 
qualified get commiſſions in that corssz. . 

CuntosrT1Es.] The lakes and fountains which have been already 
Mooriſh taſte are ſtill ſtanding. - The Roman bridge and aqueduct at Co- 
inbra are almoſt entire, and deſervedly admired. The walls of Santareen 
are ſaid to be of Roman work likewiſe. The church and monaſtery near 
don, where the kings of Portugal are buried, are inexpreſſibly maguifi. 
(ent, and ſeveral monaſteries in Portugal are dug out of the hard rock, 

; „„ 5 „ 5 x , „ o 


mentioned form the chief of theſe. The remains of ſome caſtles in the | 


Tenders its appearance at once delightful and ſuperb, and it is 


© © * 


4 and ſecure, and the city itſelf is guarded from 


built. The ſtreets form right angles, and are broad and 
houſes are elegant, uniform, and three ſtories high. — 
- The city of Oporto, conſiſting of about 50,000 inhabitants, carries u 
2 great trade with England, eſpecially for the wines ſo well known by 
the name of Port. | C 

Commerce AND MAnUFACTURES.] Theſe, within theſe ſeven ar 
eight years, have taken a ſurpriſing turn in Portugal. The enterpriſing 
miniſter there, has projected many new companies and regulations, which 
have been again and gain complained of, as unjuſt and opreſiv to the 
privileges which the Britiſh merchants formerly enjoyed by the not 
„ 55 „ ͤͤ — 
_ The Portugueze exchange their wines, ſalt, fruits, and moſt of thei 


ovn materials for foreign manufaftures, They make a little linen, ad I f. 
ſome coarſe filk, and woollen, with a Variety of ſtraw-work, and as WW lib 
excellent in preſerving and candying fruit. The commerce of Portugal, * 
though ſeemingly extenſive, proves of little ſolid benefit to her, as the k \ 
European nations, trading with her, engroſs all the productions of her 1 
colonies, as well as her own native commodities, as her gold, diamond, ' - 
arls, ſugars, cocoa nuts, fine red wood, tobacco, hides, and the drugs 5 
bf Brakil ; her ivory, ebony, ſpices, and _ of Africa and Eaſt- India; vreſ 
in exchange for the almoſt numberleſs manufactures, and the vaſt quan- Pen 
tity of corn and ſalt fiſh, ſupplied: by thoſe European nations, and by he 
e Engliſh North American colonies. = 
The Portugueze foreign ſettlements are, however, not only of in my 
menſe values but vaſtly improveable. They bring gold from their plan- . 
tations on the eaſt and weſt coaſts of Africa, and likewiſe ſlaves for ma- pat! 
nufacturing their ſugars and tobacco in Braſil, and their ſouth Amen 1 25 
can ſettlements. 5 | Be 3 | 0 
What the value of theſe may be, is unknown perhaps to the Pm ad! 
gueze themſelves, but they certainly abound. in all the precious ſtones come; 
and rich mines of gold and filver, and other commodities that are p' comp! 
duced in the Spaniſh dominions there. It is computed that the king“ That, 


fifth of gold, ſent from Braſil, amounts annually to zoo, cool. ſterling 
notwithitanding the vaſt contraband trade. The little ſhipping the Ports 
gueze have, is chiefly employed in carrying on the ſlave trade and 
corre ſpondence with Goa, their chief ſettlement in the Eaſt Indies, an 
their other poſſeſſions there. 3 RT, Fo 


[Rath even towers, or, three in chief, and two in each flanch. The creſt 
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ConsTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT.] The crown of Portugal 1s. 
abſolute, but the nation fill Fade an appearance of its ancient free 
conſtitution, in the meeting of the cortes or ſtates, conſiſting, like our par- 
laments, of Flergy, nobility, and commons. They pretend to a right 
of being conſulted upon the Ir 2 of new. taxes, but the only real 
power they have, is that their aſſent is neceſſary in every new regulation, 
with regard to the ſueceſſion. In this they are indulged, to ptevent all 
future diſputes on that account. The ſucceſſion in Portual may devolve 
r ee og RS nen 

All great pre ferments, both ſpiritual and temporal, are difpofed of in 
the council. of ſtate, which is compoſed of an equal number of the clergy: 
and nobility, with the ſecretary of ſtate. A council of war regulates all 
military affairs, as the treaſury courts do the finances: The council of 
the palace is the 1 tribunal that can receive appeals, but the Caſa da 
dupplicagao is a tribunal, from which no appeal can be brought. The 
kus of Portugal are contained in three duodecimo volumes, and have 


* 


the civil Jaw for their foundation. 1 PSF 
RevENUES AND. TAXES, | The revenues of the crown amount to 
above 3,000,000 l. and a half ſterling, annually. The cuſtoms and duties 
on goods exported, and imported, are exceſſive, and farmed out; but it 
the Portugueze miniſtry ſhould ſucceed in all their ambitious projects, and 
in eſtabliſhing excluſive companies, to the prejudice of the Britiſh trade, 
the inhabitants will be able to bear theſe taxes without murmuring. 
Foreign merchandize pays 23 per cent. on importation, and fiſh from 
Newfoundland 25 per cent. Fiſh taken in the neighbouring ſeas and 
rivers pay 27 per cent, and the tax upon lands and cattle that are fold is 
10 per cent. 'The king draws a conſiderable revenue from the ſeveral 
orders of knighthood, of which he is grand maſter.” The pope, in con- 
kderation of the large ſums he draws out of Portugal, gives the king the 
money ariſing from indulgences and licences to eat fleſh at times == 
libited, &c. The king's revenue is now greatly increaſed by the ſup- 
prefiion of the Jeſuits and other religious orders and inſtitutions, » * » 
MILITARY AND MARINE STRENGTH.] The Portugueze government 
depends chiefly for protection on England, and therefore they had for 
many years ſhamefully neglected both their army and fleet. Their troops 
were without diſcipline ot courage, and their regi rents were thin. The 
preſent king, however, ſince the late invaſioi of his dominions by the 
French and Spaniards, ltas raiſed an army of 28, 0 well diſciplined men, 
dy employing the count de Lippe, and other foreign 'officers of diſtin- 
guiſhed merit and bravery. The marine of Portugal in 1754, conſiſted 
only of 12 ſhips of war, which were employed as convoys and carriers, 
but were quite unprovided for action. The ene is preparing to 
pat his fleet upon a more reſpectable footing, by augmenting that number 
025, chiefly commanded by Engliſh and Daniſh officers. : 
| Royal, T1TLES anD ARM s.] The king's titles are, King of Portugal, 
and the Algarves, lord cf Guinea, and of the navigation, conqueſt, and 
commerce of Ethiopia, Arabia, Perſia, and Braſil. The laſt king was 
Onplimented by the pope, with the title of his Moſt Faithful Majeſty. 
That of his eldeſt ſon is Prince of Braſil. 5 
The arms of Portugal are, argent, five eſcutcheons, azure, placed eroſs- 
vile, each charged with as many beſants as the firſt, placed, ſaltier- wiſe, 
ad pointed ſable, for Port- al. The ſhield bordered, gules, charged 
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they croſt che Mediterranean, rayage Spain, and eſtabliſh: themſelies 
the ſautherly pravinces of that kingdom. 67% 1.5 Hom 


Don Pelago is mentioned as the firſt old -Spaniſh prineę who dil 
guiſhed himſelf againſt theſe infidels (who were afterwards known by the 
name of Moors), and he took the title of king of Aſturia about ti 


:year 220. 7 805 
J His ſueceſſes animated other Chriſtian princes to take arms likevile 
and the two kingdoms.of Spain and Portugal for many ages were pet: 
-petnally embroijed in blood) wars. In the mean while, every adventure 
was entitled to the conqueſts he made upon the Moors, till Spain at l 
was divided into 12 or 14 kingdoms ; and about the year 1995, Heng 
of Burgundy was declared, by the king of Leon, count of Portugal; bif 
his fon, Alphonſo, threw off his dependence on Leon, and deelared hin 
ſelf king. A ſeries of brave princes gave the Moors repeated-overthjo# 
in Spain, till about the year 1475, when all the kingdoms in pai 
Portugal excepted, were united by the marriage of Ferdinand, king 
Arragon, and Iſabella, the heireſs, and afterwards queen, of Caſtile, wi 
took Granada, and expelled the Moors and Jews, to the number 
. 170,000 families, out of Spain. I ſhall, in their proper * mentio 
the. vaſt acquiſitions made at this time to Spain by the diſcover 
America, and the firſt expeditions of the Portugueze to the Eat Indi 
by the diſcovery of the Cape of Good Hope; but the ſucceſſes of bot 
nations were attended with diſagreeable conſequences, ; 
The expulſion of the Moors and Jews; in a manner depopulated-pil 

of artiſts, labourers, and manufacturers; and the diſcovery of Amer 


not only added to that calamity, but rendgreg the romgining spann“ 
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toll deplorably indolent. To complete their misfortunes, Ferdinand and 
llabella introduced the popiſh Inquiſition with all its horrors, into their 
dominions, 28 a fafeguard againſt the return of the Moors and Jews. 
Charles V. of the houſe of Auſtria, and afterwards emperor of Germ 

ny, ſucceeded to the throne of Spain, in right of his mother, who was the” 
daughter of Ferdinand and Ifabella, The extenſive poſſefiions of the 
jouſe of Auſtria in Europe, Africa, and above all, America, from 
whence he drew immenſe treaſures, began to alarm the . of ng or? 
fouritig princes, but could not ſatisfy the ambition of Charles; and we 
ind him conſtantly engaged in foreign wars, or with his proteſtant ſubjeQs 
u Germany, wham he in vain'attenipted to bring back to the cathdlic 
church. At laft, after along and turbulent reign, ke came to a reſolution 
that filled all Europe with aſtoniſhment, the withdrawing himſelf entirely 
from any concern in the affairs of this world, in order that he might ſpend 
fhe remainder of his days in retirement and ſolitude. 5 8 
en Aprecable to this reſolution, he refigned Spain and the Netherlands, 

with 
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s X 


hi great formality, in the preſerice of his principal nobility, to his 
dan fon Pinie H. but could not prevail on the princes of Germany t6 elet 
pon WY him emperor, which they conferred on Ferdinand, Charles's brother, 
ea thereby dividing the dangerous power of the houſe of Auſtria'into tuo 
h the branches; Spain, with all its poſſeſſions in Africa and the riew world, 
| the allo the Netherlands, and ſome Italian ſtates, remained with the elder - 


branch, whilſt the empire, Hungary and Bohemia fell to the lot of the. 
founger, which they ſtill poſſeſs. 3 | | : 
Philip II. inherited all his father's vices, with few of his good qua- 
Ries. He was auſtere, haughty, immoderately ambitious, and through 
. whole life a cruel bigot in the cauſe of popery. His marriage with 
ves U een Mary of England, an unfeeling bigot Iike himſelf, his unſucceſsful 
addreſſes to her ſiſter Elizabeth, his reſentment and unſucceſsful'wars with' 
ile, chat princeſs, his tyranny in the Low Countries, the revolt and loſs of the 
United Provinces, with other particulars of his reign, have been already 
at ü mentioned, „ =. e 

| In Portugal he was more ſucceſsful. ” That kingdom, after beinggo- 
ui emed by a race of wiſe ayd brave princes, fell to Sebaſtian about 
re ear 15 17 Sebaſtian loſt his life and a fine army, in a headſtrong, un- 

jul, and ill-concerted expedition againſt the Moors in Africa; and ſoon 

lier, Philip united Portugal to his own dominions, though the Braganza 
uy of Portugal Eran, © to a prior right. By this acquiſition Spain 
al; came poſſeſſed of the Portugueſe ſettlements in India, ſome of which 
ed hin ee fill holds, 3 g x 
be deſcendents of Philip proved to be very weak princes ; but Phillip 
Span nd his father had ſo totally ruined the ancient liberties of Spain, that 


king e reigned almoſt unmoleſted in their own dominions. . Their viceroys, 
le, Wvever, were at once fo tyrannical and inſolent over the Portugueze, 


un in the year 1640, the nobility of that nation, by a well conducted 
meat mſpiracy, expelled their tyrants, and placed the duke of Braganza, by 
over} e title of John IV. upon their throne; and ever fince, Portugal has 
ena diſtinct kingdom from Spain. — 5 

The kings of Spain, of the Auftrian, line, failing in the perſon of 
: tarles II. who left no iſſue, Philip, duke of Anjou, ſecond ſon to the . 
ed Speaphin of France, and grandſon to Lewis XIV. mounted that throne, 
Amen eue of his predeceſſor's will, in the name of Philip V. anno 1701, 
pan r 2 long and bloody ſtruggle with the German branch of the 9 
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of Auſtria,. ſupported by England, he was confirmed in. his. dignity, .zt 
the concluſion of the peace at Utrecht, 1713. And thus Lewis XIV. 
through a maſterly train of erde (for in his wars to ſupport his grand. 
ſon, as we have already obſerved, he was reduced to the loweſt ebb) at. 
compliſhed his favourite proje& of transferring the kingdom of Spain, 
with all its rich poſſeſſions in America and Te Eaſt. Indies, from the 
houſe of Auſtria to that of his own family of Bourbon ; an event which/ 
proved fatal to the commerce of Great Britain, eſpecially in the Ane. 
tican ſeas, where a glaring partiality has been ſhewn to the French natim 
Ever ſince, and renders our ng poſſeſſed of a port in the South Sex 
of equal importance to that of Gibraltar, at the entrance of the Medi. 
terranean, which ſerves as a curb on the united ſtrength of France and 
Spain in Europe. W N 
After a long and turbulent reign, which was diſturbed by the ambition 
of his wife Elizabeth of Parma, Philip died in 1746, and was ſucceeded 
by his ſon, Ferdinand VI. who, in 1759, died witkout ifſue, through 
melancholy for the loſs of his wife. Ferdinand was ſucceeded by his 
brother, Charles III. the preſent king of Spain, fon to Philip V. by hi 
wife, the princeſs of Parma, ol pon Ea, 
The Portugueſe could not have ſu Sedo themſelves under their revolt 
from Spain, had not the latter power been engaged in wars with England 
and Holland: and upon the reſtoration of Charles IT. of England, that 
ince having .married a princeſs of Portugal, prevailed with the crow 
of Spain, in 1668, to give up all pretenſions to that kingdom. Alphonſo, 
ſon to John IV. was then king of Portugal. He had the misfortune to 
diſagree at once with his wife, and his brother Peter, and they uniti 
their intereſts, not only forced Al ria; to reſign his crown, but bah 
a diſpenſation from the pope for their marriage, which was actually con. 
ſummated. They had a daughter; but Peter, by a ſecond marriage, had 
ſons, the eldeſt of whom was John, his ſucceſſor, and father to his pre- 
ſent Portugueze majeſty, John, like his father, joined the grand confe- 
deracy formed by king William; but neither of them were of muck 
ſervice in humbling the power of France, On the contrary, they had 
almoſt ruincd theallies, by occaſioning the loſs of the great battle of Al- 
manza in 1707. John died in 1750, and was cb by his ſon, his 
preſent majeſty. In 1760, the king was attacked by aſſaſſins, and nu. 
rowly eſcaped with his life in a ſolitary place near his country palace of 
Belem. The executions of nobility and others which followed, are ſhock- 
ing to humanity, eſpecially as we know of no clear proof againſt the pat- 
ties. From this conſpiracy is dated the expulfion of the Jeſuits (who are 
ſuppoſed to have been at the bottom of the treaſon) from all parts of l 
molt faithful majeſty's dominions. The preſent king having no fon, li 
eldeſt daughter was married, by diſpenſation from the pope, to don Pedro 
her own uncle, to' prevent the crown falling into a foreign family, and 


the next year, 1761, ſhe was brought to bed of a ſon, called the prince 


of Beira. 
. In 1762, when war broke out between Spain and England, the 
Spaniards, and their allies the French, pretended to force his faithtu 
majeſty into their alliance, and to garriſon his ſea-towns againſt the Eng- 
liſn with their troops. The king of Portugal rejected this propoſal, an 
declared war againſt the Spaniards, who, without reſiſtance, entered Pet: 
tugal with a conſiderable army, while a body of French threatened it fron 
another quarter. Some have doubted whether any of theſe e 1 
* e | ee 
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amel upon this occaſion; and whether the whole of the: pretended. wa 
vn not concerted to force England into a peace with France and Spain, 
in conſideration of Portugal's apparent danger. It is certain that both 
the French and Spaniards carried-on the war in a very dilatery manner, 
ad that had they: been in earneſt, they might have been maſters of Liſ- 
hon long before the arrival of the Engliſh troops to the aſſiſtance of the 
a · A ot ot es PR IS E tn bd 1 
* 12 as it will, a few Engliſh battalions, with a ſmall train of artil- 
ſery, put an effeftual ſtop, by their courage and mancuvres, to the pro- 
ſs of the Invaſion. Portugal was ſaved, and à peace was concluded at 
Fountainhleau in 1763. Notwithſtanding this eminent ſervice performed - 
by the Englith to the Portugueſe, who had been often ſaved before in the 
like manner, the latter, ever fince that period, cannot be ſaid to have 
behold their deliverers with a friendly eye. The moſt captious diſtinctions 
and frivolous pretgnces have been invented by the Portugueze miniſters 
for cramping the Engliſh trade, and depriving them of their unqueſtion- 
able privileges; not to mention that his moſt faithful majeſty is ſaid now 
to have become a' party in the famous family compact of the houſe of 
Bourbon. Es e {I TIRES 
As to Spain, her king is ſo warmly attached to that compaR, ' that he 
even hazarded his American dominions to ſypport it. War being declared 
between him and England, the latter took from him the Havannah, in 
the iſland of Cuba, and thereby rendered herſelf entirely miſtreſs of the 
navigation of the Spaniſh plate fleets. Many circumſtances cancurred to 
make a peace neceſſary to Ragland, and upon its concluſion, the Havan- 
nah was reſtored to Spain. 8 ä | 
His preſent catholic majeſty does all he can to oblige his ſubjects to 
deſit from their ancient dreſs and manners, and carried his endeavours ſo 
far, that it occaſioned ſo dangerous an inſurrection at Madrid, as obliged 
him to part with his miniſter *® - che 
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SITUATION AND EXTENT. 
Miles. Degrees. 


Length 600 38 and 47 North latitude, 
Breadth 40⁰ f between f 6 and 19 Eaſt longitude. 


Bounnantts, MATURE has fixed the boundaries for Italy; for 
*L Y towards the eaſt it is bounded by the gulph of 
ence, or Adriatic fea; on the ſouth and weſt. by the Mediterranean ſea 
ud on the north, by the lofty mountains of the Alps, which divide it 
om France and Switzerland, | Tu | 


_ 


* Joſeph; king of Portugal, was born in 29 +4 ; his queen, Mary-Anne - Victoria, in- 
itz of Spain, in 1518, and have iſſuer, beſides three more dauphteis, 5 | 
Varia Frances Iſabeila, princeſs of Bias, born in 1734, martied, 1760, to her uncle, 
von Pedro, by whom ſhe has iſſue, © 5 N 

I, when F.anc's Xavier, p:ince of Bæba, born in 1761, 

2. Infanta John Maria Joſeph. 1969, - * 

J- infant Mariana Victoria, 1768. : 
+ lalanza Maria Clementina, 2774. — | | | 
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' ally almoſt divide Italy, have great effects on its climate; che counter 
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Tho whote of the Italian dominions, com ending Carflea, ch, . 
the Venetian and other iſlands, are divided and erhibitetb in the follsy. i! 
. Countries Names. Square Chef Cities, 
4 Italy. ? | | 
7: | oy Turin; 
N Savoy 3 Ihamb 
Fro the king J Montferrat Daſal a, 
. _ + fof Sardinia, Alleſſandrine Alexandria 1 
. W Oneglia 5 ta 
14 _ Sardinia I. 135 55|Caghart i : Til 
ro the king Lach l I322, ooo 2 R r 
of Naples. I Sicily I. 23 o alermo. 355 h 
fro the em- Milen a gh 
1 * | UMirandos - | 5 Mirandola a Ic 
= | - Pope's dominions. | 14,34 235! 14 IK ME « pay 4199". a 
My 9 N | { 2s . „ 32-45 n 
Sfromd, L i = 
Q To their n Wo. Pan wt 
1 . Monaco 4 yo 0 
Republics 1 51. Marine | 81. St. Marino g 
| Genoa | 160 noa 40 
To France Corlica I. il 
To the re. ( Venice | 275] 95þ 3 a 
8 „ +: 4 62] 32 Lap d' Iſtria d 
14 8 — —— — 4 oo} 13 5 
| Cephalonia 40 Cephalonia 4 
lands in \ Corfu, or Corcyra 11 5 
che Venetian MZant, or Zacynthus nr nt fe her 
; 122 St. Maura St. Maura ber b 
— Liitle Cephalonia | Re 
Ithaca olim | 
Total— 75,0506]. b 3 1 I 


Sorr Ax D AIR. ] The happy ſoil of Italy produces the comforts and 
luxuries of. Hfe in great abundance ; each diſtrict has its .peculiar excel 
lency and commodity; wines, the moſt delicious fruits, and oil, are the 
moſt general productions. As much corn grows here as ſerves the inh.; n it 


| bitants ; and was the ground duly cultivated, the Italians might export i wpor 


te their neighbours. The Italian cheeſes, particularly thoſe called Par 
meſan, and their native filk, form a principal part of their commerc: 
Fhere is here a great variety of air; and ſome parts of Italy bear meli, Inbal 

To alterations that accidental cauſes make on the face ul 
nature; for the Campagna di Roma, where the ancient Romans enjchel 0,00 
the moſt ſalubrious air of any place perhaps on the globe, 1s now almo ; its exc 
peſtilential through the decreaſe of inhabitants, which has occaſioned | 
ſtagnation of waters and putrid exhalations. The air of the northen 
parts, which lie among the Alps, or in heir neighbourhood, 18 keen * the un 
piercing, the ground being, in many places, covered with ſnow in win 
ter. The Appenines, which are a ridge of mountains that longitud 


an the ſouth fel warm, thoſe on the north mild and temperate. The 
.breezes re 
— of air is found there, notwithſtanding its ſourthern ſituation. 
[a general, the air of Italy may be ſaid to be dry and pure. 
oUNTAINS.] We: have already mentioned the Alps and the Ap- 
canines, which form the chief mountains of Italy. The famous vol- 
no of Mount Veſuvius lies in the neighbourhood of Naples. 1 
RiveRs, SEAS, GULPHS OR g Without a knowledge of theſe, nei- 
Bars, AND STRAITS. f ther the ancient Roman authors, nor 
ie hiſtory nor geography of Italy can be underſtood.” The rivers of 
ay are the Po, the Var, the Adige, the Trebia, the Arno, and the 
Fiber, which runs through the city of Rome. The famous Rubicon 


uns the ſouthern boundary between Italy and the ancient Ciſalpine Gaul. 
The cheif ſeas are the gulphs of Venice, or the Adriatic ſea, the gulphs 
Tarento and Genoa. The ſtraits of Meſſina, between Naples and 


ih; and Bonifacio, between Corſica and Sardinia. 
Merals AND MINERALS.] Many places of Italy abound in mineral 
rings, ſome hot, ſome warm, and many of ſulphureous, chalybeat, 
d medicinal qualities. Many of its mountains abound in mines that 
duce great quantities of emeralds, jaſper, . agate, porphyry, lapis la- 
li, and other valuable ſtones. Iron and copper mines are found in 
few places; anda mill for forging and fabricating theſe metals is erected 
Tivoli, in Naples. Sardinia is ſaid to contain mines of gold, ſilver, 
ud, iron, ſulphur, and allum, though they are now neglected; and 


ious cryſtals and corals are found on the coaſt of Corſica, Beautifu t 


udle of all kinds is one of the chief productions of Italy. 
VEGETABLE AND. ANIMAL PRO- : | Beſides the rich vegetable pro- 

DUCTIONS BY SEA AND. LAND. F ductions mentioned under the 
ice of foil, Italy produces citrons, and ſuch quantities of cheſnuts, . 
ries, plumbs, and other of fruits, that they are of little value to the 
prietors. WY . 8 

here is little difference between the animal productions of Italy 
E by land or ſea, and thoſe of France and Germany already men- 


OPULATION, INHABITANTS, MAN- T Authors arqgpently divided 
I 


XERS, CUSTOMS AND DIVERSIONS. \ on the head of Italian popu- 


on. This may be owing, in a "prone meaſure, to the partiality which 


Italian has for the honour of his own province. The number of 


ung of Sardinia's ſubjects in Italy is about 2,300,000. The city of 


a- itſelf, by the beſt accounts contains zoo, ooo, and the duchy 
roportionably populous. As to the other provinces of Italy, geo- 


ers and travellers have paid very little attention to the numbers of 
es that live in the country, and inform us by conjecture only of thoſe = 


habit the great cities. Some doubts have ariſen whether Italy is 
opulous now as it was in the time of Pliny, when it contained 
0,000 of inhabitants. I am ap to believe that the preſent inha- 
Ws exceed that number, The Campagna di Roma, and ſome other 
e moſt beautiful parts of Italy, are at preſent in a manner deſolate, 
Pe ae to conſider that the modern Italians are in a great meaſure free 


the unremitting wars, not to mention the tranſmigration of colonies, © 


0 formerly, even down to the 16th century, depopulated their coun- 
d to this, that the prihces and ſtates of Italy now encourage 


iture and manufaures of all kinds, which undoubtedly promotes 
| TIES N population; 


” 


the kingdom of Naples ſo much, that no remarkable 
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vopulatiön; ſo tHat it may fdt perhaps be extravagant, if we aſſgn th 
Ttaly-20,600;000- of inhabitants; but ſeme calculations greatly exceed 
that number. The Italians ate gensrally well proportioffed; and have 
ſuch meaning in their Iooks, that they have greatly aflifted the /ideas of 
their painters. Their women are well ſhaped, and very amôrous. "The 
marriage ties, eſpecially of the better fort, are of very little value in 
Italy. Every wife has her gallant or cictſbeo, with whom ſhe Keeps com- 
pany, and ſometimes conabfts with very Httle eeremony, and no offence 
on either ſide. This practice is chiefly remarkable at Venice. With 
regard to the modes of life, the beſt quality of a inodetn Italian is ſobriey, 
and contentment under the public government. With great taciturnity 
they diſcover butilittle reflection. They are rather vindictive than brave, 
and more ſuperſtitibus than devout. The middling ranks are attached u 
their native cuſtoms, and ſeem to have no ideds öf improvement. They 
fondneſs. for greens, fraits, and vegatables: af all kinds, contributes . 
their contentment and ſatisfaction; and an Italian gentleman vr peafit 
can be luxurious ata very ſmall expence. Though perhaps all Italy de 
not contain five deſcendants of the ancient Romans, yet the preſent il 
hibitants ſpeak of themſelves as fucceſſors to the eottquerors of the world 
and look upon the reſt of mankind with contempt. 2 PTS val 
The dreſs of the Italians is little different from that of the heighbout 
ing countries, and they affed a medium between the French volatil 
and the ſolemnity of the Spaniards. The Neapolitans are commät 
dreſt in black, in compliment to the Spaniards. It cannot be denied 
the Italians do excel in the fine arts; though they are as yet but def 
cable proficients'in the ſciences. They cultivate and enjoy vocal il 
at a very deir rate, by emaſculating their males when 'youny, tb Wii 
their mercenary parents agree without remorſe.  * 


The Italians, the Venetians eſpecially, have very little or no nol 
of the impropriety of many cuſtoms that. are conſidered as criminal 
other countries. Parents, rather than their ſons ſhould throw themſel 
away by unſuitable inarriage, or tofitradt diſcaſes by protniſcuous ano 
hire miſtreſſes for them for a month or a year, or ſome determined ii 

and concubinage, in many places of Italy, is an avowed licenſed tri 
The Italian edurtezans,'or bona robas; as they are called, make 2k 
of profeſſion in all their cities. Mafquerading and gaming, horſe 
without riders, and converſations or afſemblies, are the chief dire i 
of the Italians, excepting religious exhibitions, in which they are f 
pous beyond all other nations. | F 

A modern writer, deſcribing his journey through Italy, gives 

very unfavourable picture of the Italians and their manner of lint 

Give what ſcope you pleaſe to your fancy, ſays he, you will new! 

gine half the diſagreeableneſs that Italian beds, I talian cooks, 1 
lian naſtineſs, offer to an Engliſhman. - At Turin, Milan, Venice, ; 
and perhaps two or three other towns, you meet with good — 
dations; but no words can expreſs the wretchedneſs of the ome! 
No other beds than thoſe of ſtraw, with a'matreſfs of ſtraw, au 

to that a dirty ſheet, ſprinkled with water, and conſequently mw 
a covering, you have another Theet as coarſe as the firſt, — —_ 
kitchen jack towels, with a dirty coverlit. The beditea co 
four wooden forms or benches: an Engliſh peer and peereſs mult 
this manner, unleſs they carry an upholſterer's ſhop with _ 
are, by the bye, no ſuch things as curtains ; and in all their! 
4 is Fs | 


# I * 
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| walls are bare, and the floor has never once been walhed finceat was 
*frſ laid. One of the moſt indelicate cuſtoms here is, that men, and not 
women, make the ladies beds, and would do every office of a maid 
ſervant, if ſuffered, They never ſcour their pewter ; their knives · are of 
the fame colour. In theſe inns they make you pay largely, and ſend up 
ten times as much as. you can eat. e, like wach, with pieces of 
lier ſwimming in it; a plate full of brains, fried in the ſhape of fritters; 
a diſh.of livers and gizzards; a couple of fowls (always killed after your 
arrival) boiled to rags, without any of the leaſt kind of ſauce or hetbagt ; 
another fowl, juſt killed, ſtewed as they call it; then two or more fowls, 
or a turkey roaſted to rags. All over Italy, on the roads, the chickens 
and fowls are ſo ſtringy, that you may divide the breaſt into as many 
filaments as you can a halfpenny-worth of thread. Now and then we get 
2little piece of mutton or veal, and generally ſpeaking, it is the only 
eatable morſe! that falls in our way. The bread all the way is exceeding 
bad, and the butter ſo rancid, that it cannot be'toughed, or even borne 
within the reach of our ſmell. But what is a greater evil to travellers 
than any of the above recited, are the infinite numbers of gnats, bugs, 
fleas, and lice, which infeſt us by day and night.“ 85 ber 
RELICOGIOx.] The religion of the Italians is Roman-catholic. ' Te 
inquiſition here is little more than a ſound; and perſons of all religions 
hre unmoleſted in Italy, provided no groſs inſult. is offered to their 
worſhip, In the introduction, we have glven an account of the riſe and 


fin 
hes 
ih 
old 


on 
vill 


10 elabliſhment of popery in Italy, from whence it ſpread over all Europe; 

wy likewiſe of the cauſes and ſymptoms of its decline. The eccleſiaſtical 

ey Fenn of the papacy has employed many. volumes in deſeribing it. 
he cardinals, who are next in dignity to his holineſs, are ſeventy, but 


m tit number is ſeldom or never complete: they are appointed by the 
| pope, who takes care to have a majority of Italian - cardinals, that the 


not S . g 2 . 
chair may not be removed from Rome, as it was once to Avignen in 


Unal a 5 : . 5 
France, the then pope being a Frenchman, In promoting foreign pre- 

ſel . 9 5 5 5 p 2 f 2 : P : 

. lates to the cardinalſhip, the pope regulates himſelf according to the 


ed tif homination of the princes who:profeſs that religion. His chief miniſter 
is the cardinal patron, generally his nephew, or near relation, who im- 


> (7A 


_— the time of the pope's reign by . amaſſing what he can. When 
renn a conſiſtory, the cardinals 3 to controul the pope, in matters 
oth ſpiritual and temporal, and have been ſometimes known to prevail, 


oY he reign of a pope is ſeldom of long duration, being generally old men 

| the time of their election. The conclave is a ſcene where the cardinals 
nncipally endeavour to diſplay their parts, and where many tranſactions 
ab which hardly ſhew their inſpiration from the Holy Glioſt. During 
e election of a pope in 1721, the animoſities ran fo high, that they 
ame to blows with both their hands and feet, and threw the inkftandiſhes 
each other. We ſhall here give an extract from the creed of pope Pius 
„ 1560,” before his elevation to the chair, which contains the principal 
* wherein the church of Rome differs from the proteſtant churches. 
ter declaring his belief in one God, and other heads wherein Chriſtians 


general are agreed, he proceeds as follows: | 
: moſt firmly admit and embrace the apoſtolical and eceleſiaſtical 
1 and all other conſtitutions of the ſame church. EE 
* - admit the holy ſcriptures in the ſame ſenſe that the holy mo- 
* urch doth, whoſe buſineſs it is to judge of the true ſenſe and 
relation of them; and I will interpret them according to the una- 
bas conſent of the fathers. RY 


TS # = © do 
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_ Ep 7 © | I 
I do profeſs and believe that there are ſeven ficraments of tlie fre 
truly and properly ſo called, inſtituted by Jeſus Chriſt our Lord, andi. 
ceflary to the ſalvation of mankind, though not all of them to ey 
one; namely, baptiſm, confirmation, euchariſt, penance, hes. 
unction, orders, and marriage, and that they do confer grace; ud 
that of theſe, baptiſm, confirmation, and orders, may not repeat, 
without ſacrilege. I do alſo receive and admit the received and appro 
rites of the catholic church in her ſolemn adminiſtration of theabon. 
er 3 . 55 £2” x1 
*I I do embrance and receive all and every thing that hath 
fined and declared by the holy council of Trent* ng — 
and juſtification... „ : 
1 do alſo profeſs that in the maſs there is offered unto God a yy 
proper, and propitiatory ſacrifice for the quick and the dead, and that 
the moſt holy ſacrament of the euchariſt there is truly, really, and fal 
 Kantially, the body and blood, together with the ſoul and divinity d 
our Lord Jeſus Chriſt ; and that there is a converſion made of the vu 
fubſtance of the bread into the body, and of the whole ſubſtance of t 
. wine into the blood; which converſion the catholic church calls Tranſd 
ſtantiation. | 
« I confeſs that under one kind only, whole and entire, Chriſt and 
true ſacrament is taken and. received. | 
«© I do firmly believe that there is a purgatory ; and that the ſoulskn 
priſoners there do receive help by the ſuffrages of the faithful. + 
I do likewiſe believe that the ſaints reiguing together with Chriſt 
to be worſhiped and prayed unto; and that they do offer prayers u 
God for us, and that their relics are to be had in veneration, 
«« I do moſt firmly aſſert that the images of Chriſt, of the blek 
Virgin the mother of God, and of other ſaints, ought to be had u 
1 and that due honour and veneration ought to be given u 
n ö | ; 
udo likewiſe affirm, that the power of indulgences was left by Chr 
to the church, and that the uſe of them is very beneficial to Chi 


people . : 4 


— „* 
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A convocation of Roman; eatholic divines, who aſſembled at Trent, by virtue 
bull from the pope, anno 1546, to d termine upos certain points of faith, and io ff 
what they were pleaſed to term the Riting Hereſies in the church: : 

7 an Engliſh traveller ſpeaking of a religious proceſſion ſome years ago at Flo 
in Italy, deſcribes it as follow s: — I had occaſion, ſays he, to ſec a proceſſion, where 
nobles of the eity attended in their coaches It was the anniveiſary of a charitable 
ſtitution in favour of poor maidens, a certain number of whom are portioned ere!) 
About two hundred of theſe virgins walked in proc;ſſion, two and two together. 1 
were preceded and followed by an irrepular mob of penitents, in ſackelotl, 

1 Ahted tapers, and monks carrying crueiſizes. hawling and bel owing the litanies: 
the greateſt objeA yas the figure of the Virgin Mary, as big as the life, ſtanding u 
a gilt frame, dreſſed in a gold ſtuff, with a large hoop, a great quantity of falle}! 
her fac- painted and patched, and her hair frizzled and curled in the very eren 
the ſaſhion. Very litile regard had been paid to the image of our Saviour on tt 
but when the Lady Mother apptared on the ſhoulders of three ur feur luſty frim 
whole populace f li upon their knees in the dirt. | 
A long liſt of indulgences, or fees of the pope's chancery, may be ſeen iu, 
printed 150 year's ago, by authori y of the then pope. It has bren tranflated 9 
Un, under the title of Rem? « grear Cajtom bouſe fir vi; from wiich v2 {hall ge 
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I do acknowledge the holy, catholic, and apoſtolical Roman church, 
obe the mother and miſtreſs of all churches; and I do promiſe and ſwear 
me obedience to the biſhop of Rome, the ſucceſſor of St. Peter, the 
rice of the Apoſtles, and vicar of Jeſus Chriſt. | 


ther things contr 


ut the ſuffragans annexed to them are too indefinite and arbitrary 


leaſes, f 
Lax VAG E.] The Italian language is remarkable for its ſmoothneſs, 
pd the facility with which it enters into muſical compoſitions. The 


holar. Almoſt every ſtate in Italy has a 
pious pains taken by the literary ſocieties there, may at laſt fix the Ita- 
into a ſtandard language. At preſent, the Tuſcan ſtile and writing 


moſt in requeſt, 


1 ill tu nome; ill tuo regno venga; la tua wolunta fia fatta, fic come in 
hc anche in terra; dacci oggi il naſtro pane cotidiano; e rimettici 


— 
* 


| ABSOLUTIONS, 

him that ſtole holy or conſecrated things ont of a haly place, 108. 6d, 

him who lies with a woman in the church, gs. | 

ra layman for murdering a layman, 78. 6 d. 

him that 4i/letb his father, mother, wife, or ſiſter, 10s. 6 d. | | 

laying violent hands on à cler gymon, ſo it be without effuſion of blood, 108. 6d. 

r2 Prieſt that Keeps a concubine; 25 alſo his diſpenſation for being irregular, 10 8, 6d. 
him that lieth with his own Mother, ſiſter or godmotber, 7 5, 6 d. Fs 12 5 

him that burns his neighbour's houſe, 1a . | 

him that forgeth the pope's hand, x1. 78. 

him that forgeth letters apoſtolical, 11. ys, S 

him that takes two holy orders in one day, 2 l. 6s. - 2 2 i 

a king for going to the holy ſepulchre without licence, 71. 10s. 


| DISPENSATIONS. 
i baſtard to enter all holy orders, 18s, . 


14. 6d, 
| LICENCES. 
1 ayman to chenge his vow of going to Rome to viſit the apoſtolic churches, 18 s, 
«at fleſh and white meat in Lent, and other faſlin g days, 10 8. 6d, 
a king or queen ſhall enjoy ſuch indulgences, as if they went to Rome, ex b. 
© queen to adopt a child, zool | | To Bo Ve TT : 
nut) in times prohibited, 21. 58, 
at fleſh in time prohibited, 1 l. 43 
to be tied to faſting days; 11. 4 1 ä . | ; 
* to take out of a church them (mi rderer: ) thai have. taken ſanQu:ry il s dn, 


4l. 208, | 


ele uit irregularities, 31 | | | 
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I do undonbtedly receive and profeſs all other things, which have 
een delivered, defined, and declared by the ſacred canons and œcume- 
ical councils, and — by the holy ſynod of Trent. And all 

thereto, and all hexeſies candemned, rejected and 

athematized by church, I do likewiſe condemn, reject, and ana- 

AxcuBISHOPRTICS.] There are thirty-eight Organs in _ 5 
or 


reader to depend upon, the pope creating or ſuppreſſing them as he 3 


round-work of it is Latin, and it is _ maſtered by a good claflical - 
ifferent dialect; and the pro- 


The Lord's Prayer runs thus; Paare noſtro, che ſei nel cielo, : fra a 


ri debita, fic come not ancora rimettiamo a” noſtri debitori; e non inducici 


man or a woman that is found hanged, that they may have chriſtian burial, 1 1. 


Wore al delinquents, . e 


bo Fe : 
a 
_ * 
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in tentatione ma liberaci dal maligno; perciochi tuo 2 il regno, + la jon, 
ela gloria in ſempiterno. Amen | ri Ts of 
LEARNING AND LEARNED MEN, ——— In the introd udion 
STATUARIES, ARCHITECTS, AND ARTISTS, & we have particuli.. 
rized ſome of the great men which ancient Italy has produced. In ng. 
dern times, that is, ſince the revival of learning, ſome- Italians hay 
ſhone in controverſial learning, but they are chieily celebrated by big 
of their own perſuaſion. The mathematics and natural philoſophy one 
much to Galileo, Toricelli, Malphigi, Borelli, and ſeveral other In, 
lians. Strada is an excellent hiſtorian ; and the hiſtory of the council 
of Trent, by Fra. Paoli, is a ſtandard work. Guicciardini, Bentivoglio 
and Davila, have been much commended as hiſtorians by their ſereri 
admirers. Machiavel is equally famous as an hiſtorian, and as a politics 
writer, His comedies are excellent; and the liberality of his ſentiments 
for the age in which he lived, is amazing. The greateſt modern geniiz 
of Italy for poetry is Taſſo; though ſome have preſumed to put Arioſtoin 
competition with him. Sannazarius, Fracaſtorius, Bembo, Vida, and 
other natives of Italy, have diſtinguiſhed themſelves by the elegance, cor. 
rectneſs, and ſpirit of their Latin poetry, many of their / not 


yielding to the Claffics themſelves. Socints, who has puzzled fo many . 
orthodox divines, was a native of Italy. = 5 abt 
The Italian painters, ſculptors, architects, and muſicians, are ynrival. bod 
led not only in, their numbers, but their excellencies. The revival of 20 
learning, after the ſack of Conſtantinople by the Turks revived taſe or 
likewiſe, and gave mankind a reliſh for truth and beauty in deſign and ren 
colouring. Raphael, from his own ideas, aſſiſted by the ancients, firuck an 
out a new creation with his pencil, and fill ſtands at the head of the dbi 
painting art. Michael Angelo Buonaroti, united, in his own perſon, and 
painting, ſculpture, and architecture. The colouring of Titian has per Y 
aps never yet been equalled. Bramante, Bernini, and many other In- mat! 
lians, carried ſculpture and artchitecture to an amazing height. Jui 's r: 
Romano, Correggio, Caraccio, Veroneſe, and others, are, as painter Ital 
unequalled in their ſeveral manners. The ſame may be ſaid of Correll, is th 
and other Italians, in muſic; At preſent, Italy cannot juſtly boalt e and 
any paramount genius in the fine arts. n 3 houſ 
UniversITIEs.] Thoſeof Italy are, Rome, Venice, Florence, Manta the : 
Padua, Parma, Verona, Milan, Pavia, Bologna, Ferrara, Piſa, Naples I. 
Salerno, and Peruſa. | 3 EE IR rous 
ANTIQUITIES, AND CURIOSITIES, 5 Italy is the native county q of 
NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL, all that is ſtupendous, great q 60 
beautiful, either in ancient or modern times. A library might be fille lix mi 
by deſcriptions and delineations of all that is rare and curious in that r 
arts; nor does the bounds of, this work admit of mentioning even thel great 
general heads. All I can do is to give the reader the names of tho, oo 
objects that are moſt diſtinguiſhed either for antiquity or excellence, WF 5a 
The amphitheatres claim the firſt rank, as a ſpecies of the moſt ſtrikig ally fo 
magnificence; that which was erected by Veſpaſian, and finiſhed by Dor, mar! 
tian, called the Coloſeo, now ſtands at Rome. The amphitheatre! dogs tl 
Verona, erected by the conſul Flaminius, is thought to be the molt e inſe 
tire of any in Italy. The triumphal arches of Veſpaſian, Septim (ng; : 
Severus, and Conſtantine. the Great, are ſtill ſtanding, though decay ARy 
Fins of tb utes aue, Feb W, 
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Pantheon, anfwer all the ideas we can form of the Roman. grandeur; 
The pillars;of Trajan-and Antonine, the former 175-feet high; and the 
latter covered with n are ſtilli remaining. A travel; 
i forgets the devaſtarions of the-Horthorn barbarians; when he ſees the 
rſtrated column erected by DuilNfus, in commemoration of the firſt naval 
ritory the Romans gained over'the Catthaginians. The ſtatue of the 
valf giving ſuck to Romulus an@Renius, with viſible mafk of the ſtroke 
of lightning, mentioned by 'Cicerg ; the very original'brafs plates con- 
raining the Jaws of the twelve tables; and a thouſand other identical an- 
tiquities, ſome of them tranſmitted unhurt to the preſent times; not to 
mention medals and the infinite variety of ſeals and engraved ſtones which 
zhound in the cabinets of the curious. Many palaces, all over Italy, are 


furniſhed with buſts and ſtatues fabricated in the times of the republic and 


the higher empire. 4 Hts 2 22:7 5008 

The Appian, Flaminian, and Æmilian roads, the firſt 200 miles, the 
ſecond 130, and the third 50 miles in length, are in many places till 
entire; nor is the reader to expect any deſcription of the magnificent 
ruins of villas, reſervoir, bridges, and the like, that preſent themſelves all 


orer the country of Italy. | „ . 
The ſubterranevus conſtructions of Italy are as ſtupendous as thoſe 
above ground, witneis the elcacæ and catacombs, or repoſitories for dead 


bodies, in the neighbourhood of Rome and Naples. It is not above 


20 year ſince a painter's apprentice diſcovered the ancient city of Pæſtum 


or Poſidonia, in the kingdom of Naples, till ſtanding; for ſo indiffe- 
rent are the country people of Italy about objects of antiquity, that it was 


a new diſcovery to che learned. An inexhauſtible mine of curioſities are 


daily dug out of the ruins of Herculaneum, a city lying between Naples 
and Veſuvius, and funk in an earthquake 1700 years ago 
With regard to modern curioſities, they are as bewildering as the re- 
mains of antiquity. Rome itſeif contains zoo churches filled with all that 
1 rare in architecture, painting, and ſaulpture. Each city and town of 
Italy contains a proportionable number. The church of St. Peter, at Rome, 
5 the moſt aſtoniſhing, bold, and regular fabric, that ever perhaps exiſted ; 
and when examined by the rules of art, it may be termed faultleſs. The 
douſe and chapel of Loretto is rich beyond imagination, notwithſtanding 


the ridiculous romance that compoſes its hiſtory. 


The natural curioſities, of Italy, though remarkable, are not ſo nume- 


rous as its artificial, Mount Veſuvius, near Naples, and Mount Ztna, 
in Sicily, are remarkable for emitting fire from their tops, Mount Ztna 


5 bo miles in circumference, and at the top there is a baſon of ſulphur 
ix miles broad, from whence ſometimes iſſue rivers of melted minerals 


that run down into the ſea. There is generally an earthquake before any 
great eruption. In 16: 3, the port town of Catania was overturned, and 
12,000 people periſhed, Between the lakes Agnano and Puzzeli there 
bᷣa valley e, Solfatara, becauſe vaſt guantities of ſulphur are continu- 
ally forced out of the cliffs by ſubterranean fires. The grotto del Canæ is 
remarkable for its poiſonous ſteams, and is 16 called from their killing 
dogs thatenter it, if forced to remain there. The poiſon of the Tarantula, 
a inſect or ſpider, is well known to be removed only by muſic and dan- 
Fang; and ſcorpions, vipers, and ſerpents, are common in Apulia. - 
Aus.] The chief armorial bearings in Italy are as follow. The 
Pope, as ſoyereign rince over tlie land of the church, bears for his eſcut- 
cheon, gules, conſiſting of a long headcap, or, ſurmounted with a croſs, 
a, 1 EN "#0 3 pearled 
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earled and garniſhed with three royal crowns, together with the twp 
1 br St. e in Saltier. The arms of Tuſcany, or, five — 


holding under one of his paws, a book covered, arge . 
ed for 


SrArES OF ITALY, coxsrirp- 1 Thus far I have been enablel 
TION, AND CHIEP CITIES, treat Italy in general, but Ian 
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il | here conſtrained to deviate from my uſual method, The Italian ſtates xs 
j I not like the republics of Holland, or Switzerland, or the empire of Ger. ſ 
1 many, cemented by a political confederacy, to which every member : 
nl accountable ; for every Italian ſtate has diſtin&tforms of government, trade, t 
1 1 and intereſts. I ſhall be therefore obliged to take a ſeparate view of each, U 
LS | to aſſiſt the reader in forming an idea of the whole, | I 
The duke of SAVOY, or as he is uſually ſtiled, king of SARDINIA, 1 
taking his royal title from that iſland, is now a powerful prince in Inh, a 
of which he is called the Janus, or keeper, againſt the French, He h 
an order of knighthood, which is called the Annunciade, inſtituted by tie o 
on — Savoy, to commemorate his braye defence of Rhodes agi a 
the infidels. 

His Sardinian majeſty's capital, Turin, is — fortified, and ous * 
of the fineſt cities in Europe; but the country of Savoy is mountainow ke 
and barren, and its natives are forced to ſeek their bread all over th 10 
world. They are eſteemed a ſimple but very honeſt people. The king C 
ſo abſolute, that his revenues conſiſt of what he pleaſes to lay upon | * 
ſubjects. His ordinary income, beſides his ewn family provinces, canndl "ſe 
be leſs than 500,0001, ſterling, out of which he maintains 15,000 My | 
in time of peace. During a war, when afliſted by foreign ſubſidies, he al ball 
bring to the field 40,000 men. The aggrandiſement of his reſent d ek 
dinian majeſty is chiefly owing to England, to whom, by his fituation ii 
neighbourhood, he is a natural ally, for the preſervatign of the balance (ny | 1 
power in Europe, TE iy | "A 
The MILANESE, belonging to the houſe of Auſtria, is a moſt miert 
dable ſtate, and formerly gave law to all Italy, when under the govern nyt, 
ment of its own dukes. The OY and beauty of the country 1s almo gown 

incredible, Milan, the capital, and its citadel, is very ſtrong, and fi 


niſhed with a magnificent cathedral in the Gothię taſte, which — 
very rich treaſury, conſiſting chiefly of eccleſiaſtical furniture, _—_ 
of gold, filver, and precious ſtones: 'The revenue of the duchy 18 ab0! mapn 
300,000t, annually, which is ſuppoſed to maintain an army of 10 Joan 
men. The natives are fond of literary and political aſſemblies, vic! 
they hold forth almoſt on all ſubjects. With all its natural and acqugerpre. 
advantages, the natives of Milan make but few exports, ſo that its reve" be g 
ynleſs the courtof Vienna ſhould purſue ſome other ſyſtem of improve zur 
cannot be much bettered. | "2 
The republic of GENOA is vaſtly degenerated from its ancient 101 f the 
and opulence, though the ſpirit of trade ſtill continues among its - 5 ky 
and citizens. Genoa is a moſt ſuperb city. The inhabitants of b 1 — 
tion dreſs in black, in a plain, if not an uncouth manner, pel 10 ont 
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. aye gxpences. Their chief 8 velvits, dam F 
ad r. The city of Genoa contains about 135 
Alver tiffues, and paper. The city of Genog contains 2! inhabitat 
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- 1:httants, (but ſome writers greatly diminiſh that number) among whom- 
3 nds trading individuals. Its maritime power 1s dein | down , 
vx gallies, and about 600 ſoldiers. The chief ſafety of this republic. 
confiſts in the jealouſy of other European powers, becauſe to any one of 
chem it would be a moſt valuable acquifition. The common people are 
metched beyond expreflion, as is the ſoil of its territory. Near the ſea. 
ome parts are tolerably well cultivated. The government of Genoa 1s 
purely ariſtocratical, being entirely veſted in the nobility. | | &, 
VENICE is one of the moſt celebrated republics in the world, on 
«count both of | its conſtitution and farmer power. It is compoſed of 
ſeyeral fine provinces on the continent of Italy, ſome iſlands in the Adri- 
nic, and part of Dalmatia. The city of Venice is ſeated on 72 iſlands at 
the bottom of the north end of the Adriatic ſea, and is ſeparated from 
the continent by a marſhy lake of five Italian miles in breadth, too ſhal- 
Jow for large ſhips to navigate, which forms its principal ſtrength. Venice 
preſerves the veſtiges of its ancient magnificence, but is in every reſpect 
degenerated, except in the paſſion which its inhabitants ſtill retain for 
muſic and mummery during their carnivals, They ſeem to have loſt their 
ancient taſte for painting and architecture, and to be returning to Gothi- 
eim. They have, however, lately had ſome ſpirited differences with the 
court of Rome, and ſeem to be diſpoſed to throw off their obedience to its 
head. As to the conſtitution of the republic, to which it is ſaid they owe 
their independency, we can write little with any preciſion, becauſe it is 
kept a myſtery to all but the members, and even of them (ſuch are its 
intricacies and checks) few or none know it perfectly. All we know for 
certain is, that like Genoa, the government is ariſtocratic, and that the 
nobility are divided into fix claſſes, amounting in the whole to 2,500, 
each of whom, when 25 years of age, has a right to be a member of the 


council, Theſe ele& a doge or chief magiſtrate, in a peculiar manner by 
þallot, which is managed by gold and filver balls. The doge is inveſt 
ith great ſtate, and with emblems of ſupreme authority, but has very 


little power, and is ſhut up in the city as a priſo 3 The government 
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ind laws are managed by five different councils of obles. 
As every Venetian of a noble family is himſel 
of them go about the ſtreets begging, and 3238 ger a ſilver or tin 


great numbers 


box, to ſtrangers, to receive their alms, I the orders are dreſt in black 
gowns, large wigs and caps, which they hold in their hands. The cerew 
nony of the doge's marrying the Adriatic once. a year, by dropping into 
ta ring, from his bucentaur or ſtate barge, attended by thoſe of all the © 
nobility, is the moſt ſuperb exhibition in Venice, but not comparable for 
magnificence to a lord mayor's ſnew. The inhabitants of Venice are ſaid © 
amount to 200,000. The grandeur and convenience of the city, par- 
ticularly the public palaces, the treaſury and the arſenal, are beyond 
expreſſion, Over the ſeveral canals of Venice, are laid near 500 bridges, 
the greateſt part of which are tone, The Venetians ſtill have ſome manu. 
atures in-ſcarlet cloth, gold and ſilver ſtuffs, and above all, finelooking- 
paſes, all which bring in a conſiderable revenge to the owners ; that 
of the Rate annually is ſaid to amount to B, ooo, ooo of Italian ducats, 
«a valued at twenty- pence of our money. Out of this are defrayed the 
pences of the ſtate and the pay of the army, which in time of peace 
onſiſts of 16,009 regular troops (always commanded by a foreign gen h 
1nd 19,000 militia. They keep up a ſmall flzet for curbing the inſolen- 
en ol pur piratical ftatgs of Barbary, and they have among them ſeveral 


order 
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orders of knighthood;; the chief of which are thoſe of the golden h f 
| called from it | : 2 005 10 


alled f s badge, which is conferred only on quality, u 
the military order of St. Marc, the badge of which is a. medal'of FT) 
VVV . e COS i e 
In eccleſiaſtical matters the Venetians have two patflarchs; the auf 
rity of one reaches over all the provinces, bat neitifep of e 
power; and both of them are choſen by the ſenate'; and all religion 
are Torgtuotii, Ev. le 
ted.. = | U 
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1 inhabitants. The beauties and riches of the grand duke's palaces 51 


upon occaſion, 30,000 fighting men, and that its preſent revenues 1, 
above 500,000 I. a year. The other principal towns of Tuſcany, ai; 
Piſa,” Leghorn, and Sfenna ; the firſt and laſt are much decayed. - WW ir, 
The inhabitants LUCCA, which is a ſmall free commonwealth 
lying on the Taſcan fea, in a moſt delightful plain, are the moſt indu me ſy 
trious of all the Itahans. They have improved their country into 2 beat tough | 
tiful garden, ſo that though they do not exceed 120,000, their 1 ompara 
revenue amounts to 80,0001, ſterling. Their capital is Lucca, n hi. 
contains about 40, ooo inhabitants, who deal in mercery goods, wing 
and fruits, eſpecially olives. This republic is under the protection e ela 
the houſe of Auſtria, JJ os ENS th 
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he ublic of St. MARINO: is here mentioned as à geogra x p hicab | 
Mr Its territories conſiſt of a high; craggy mountain, with a few? 

eminences at the bottom; and the inhabitants 6 ſt of having preſerred | | 

heir liberties, as a republic, for 1300 yeary. It is under the protection | 

| 

| 

| 

| 


of the pope ; and the inoffenſive manners o the inhabitants, who are not 

above 5000 in all, with the ſmall value of their territory, have preſerved: 

— CET I „ 1 

The du by and city of PARMA, together with the duchies of Pla-, 4 
wu 


centia and Guaſtalla, now form one of the moſt flouriſhing ſtates in Italy 
of its extent. The ſoil of Parma and Placentia are fertile, and produce 
the richeſt fruits and paſturages, and contain conſiderably manufactures 
of filk. It is the ſeat of a biſhop's ſee, and an univerſity ; and ſome of 
its magnificent churches are painted by the famous Ooreggio. The pre- 
ent duke of Parma, is a prince of the houſe of Bourban, and ſon to Don 
Philip the king of Spain's younger brother. This country was lately the 
ſeat of a bloody war between the Auſtrians, Spaniards, and Neapolitans, 
The cities of Parma and Placentia are enriched with magnificent build- 
ings, but his, catholic majeſty, on his acceſſion to the throne of Naples, 
is {aid to have carried with him thither, the moſt remarkable pictures, and: 
moveable curioſities. The duke's court is thought to be the politeſt of: 
ay in Italy, and it is ſaid that his revenues exceed 100, ooo l. ſterling 4 
year, a ſum which I am apt to think is exaggerated. The city of Parma 
ſaid to contain 50,000 inhabitants. „ „ 
MANT UA, formerly a rich duchy, bringing to its own dukes 500,000 
downs a year, is now. much decayed. The government of it is annexed 
to that of the. Milaneſe, in poſſeſſion of the houſe of Auſtria, The capi- 
tal is one of the. ſtrongeſt fortreſſes in Europe, and contains about 16,000 
inhabitants, who boaſt that Virgil was a native of their country. 


The duchy of MODENA (formerly Mutina) is ſtill governed by its own 3 
duke, the head of the houſe of Eſte, from whom the family of Brunſwick XK 
deſcended. The duke is abſolute within his own dominions, which are | | 
fruitful. The duke is under the protection of the houſe of Auſtria, and 
$a vaſſal of the empire. His dominions, however, are far from being 
touriſhing, though very improveable, they having been alternately — 
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by the late belligerent powers in Italy. 


The ECCLESIASTICAL STATE, which contains Rome, formerly 
tte capital of the world, lies about the middle of Italy. The bad effects 
pf popiſh tyranny, ſuperſtition, and oppreſſion, are here ſeen in the 
ugheſt perfection. 'Thoſe ſpots, which under the maſters of the world, 
gere formed inte ſo many terreſtrial paradiſes, ſurrounding their magni- 
pcent villas, and enriched with all the luxuries that art and nature could 
Produce, are now converted into noxious peſtilential marſhes and.quag- 
ures; and the Campagna di Roma, that formerly contained a million 
If inhabitants, affords at preſent a miſerable ſubſiſtence to about 500. 
otwithſtanding this, the pays is a conſiderable: temporal prince, and 
me ſuppoſe that his annual revenues amount to above a million ſterling, 
ugh ſome authors calculate them to be much higher. When we ſpeak 
Mparatively, the ſum of a million ſterling- is too high a revenue to ariſe 
wn his territorial poſſeſſions z his accidental income, which formerly 
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* ar exceeded that ſum, is now diminiſhed hy the ſu preſſion of the order of 
ee ji the meaſures taken by 
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*cluits, from whom he drew valt ſupplies, an 
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me popiſh powers, for preventing the eccleſiaſtical iſſues of n 
8600 Noche. According to the beſt and lateſt accounts, the taxes upon the 
proviſions and lodgings, furniſhed to foreigners, who ſpend immenſe ſum 
in viſiting his dominions, form now the greateſt part of his accidents} 
revenues. From what has h: ppened within theſe 20 years paſt, chere ij 
xaſon to believe that the pope's territories will be reduced to the limiu 
which the houſes of Auſtria and Bourbon ſhall pleaſe to preſcribe. Sone 
late popes have aimed at the improvement of their territories, but their 
labours have had no great effect. The diſcouragement of indufty 
and agriculture ſeems to be interwoven in the conſtitution of the apel 
government, which is veſted in proud lazy eccleſiaſtics. Their idle 
and the . their workdip, inen their inferiors, who preſer 
begging, and impoſing upon ſtrangers, to induftry and agriculture, eh 
cl 4 they muſt hold there properties by the Nene, tenture of b 
will of their ſuperiors. In ſhort, the inhabitants of many parts of the 
ecclefiaftical tate muſt periſh thro? their ſloth, did not the fertility of their 
ſoil ſpontaneouſly afford them ſubſiſtence. I am here, however, to make 
one general remark on Italy, which is, that the poverty and ſloth of the 
lower ranks do not take their riſe from their natural diſpoſitions. 
This obſervation is not confined to the papal dominions. The Italian 
rinces affected to be the patrons, of all the curious and coſtly arts, and 
each vied with the other to make his court the repoſitory of taſte and mag- 
nificence. This paſſion diſabled them from laying out money upon ins 3 
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of public utility, or from encouraging the induſtry, or releaving the wants 1 
of their ſubjects, and its miſerable effects are ſeen in many parts of Italy. 1 
The ſplendour and furniture of churches in the papal dominions, are iner th 
eſſible, and 8 account for the miſery of the ſubjects. This cenſure, fa 
wever, admits of exceptions, even in a manner at the gates of Rome. ad 
Modern Rome contains within its circuit, a vaſt number of gardens ref 
and vineyards, I have already touched upon its curiofities and antiqui- 
ties. It ſtands upon the Tyber, an inconſiderable river, when compared 1 
to the Thames, and navigated by ſmall boats, barges and lighters. The air 
caſtle of St. Angelo, though its chief fortreſs, would be ound to be a 231 
place of ſmall ſtrength, were it regularly beſieged. The city ſtanding pro 
upon the ruins of ancient Rome lies much higher, ſo that it is difficultto Ma 
diſtinguiſh the ſeven hills on which it was originally built. When ve 87 
confider Rome, as it now ſtands, there is the ſtrongeſt reaſon to believe and 
that it exceeds ancient Rome itſelf, in the magnificence of its ſtruttures; WM rate 
nothing in the old city, when miſtreſs of the world, could come in compe- met 
tition with St. Peter's church, and perhaps many other churches in Rome, eme 
exceed in beauty of architecture, and value of materials, utenſils and fur. ing 
niture, her ancient temples; though it muſt be acknowledged that the rich 
Pantheon muſt have been an amazing ſtructure. The inhabitants of Rome cath 
in 1714, amounted to. 43, ooo. If we conſider that the ſpirit of travelling matt 
is much encreaſed ſinde that time, we cannot reaſonably ſuppoſe them ta Lore 
de diminiſhed at preſent. -* 8 : T| 
There is nothing very particular in the pope's temporal government at 11 
Rome. Like other princes, he has his guards, or ſbirri, who take care of {po 
the peace of the city, under proper magiſtrates, both eccleſiaftical an — 


civil. The Campagna di Roma, which contains Rome, is under the - 
ſpection of his holineſs. In the other provinces he governs by legates 2" Medi 
- vice-legates. He monopolizes all the corn in his territories, and 5 al i 
ways a ſufficient number of teoops on foot, under proper officers, ou 


the prorinces in a we. Pope Clement XIV. wiſely diſelaimed all inten- 
tion of oppoſing any arms to the neighbouring princes, but thoſe of prayers 


[ have, under the head of religion, mentioned the eccleſiaſtical govern- 
| ment of the papacy. | 2 


As to the rota, and other ſubordinated chambers of this complicated 
juriſdiftion, they are too numerous to be even named, and do not fall . 
properly under my plan. Under a govetnment ſo conſtituted, it cannot 
4 that the commercial exports: of the eceleſiaſtical ſtate are of © 


much value. rl. Ie 1 363/744 

Next to Rome, Bologna, the capital bf the Bologneſe, is the moſt con- 
ſderahle city in the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, and an exception to the indolence 
of its other inhabitants. The government is under a legate alatere, who 
is always a cardinal, and changed every three years. The people here 
live more ſociably and comfortably, than the other ſubjects of the pope g 
and perhaps their diſtance from — „ Which is 165 miles north-weſt, 
has contributed to their eaſe, The reſt of the eccleſiaſtical ſtate contains 
many towns celebrated in ancient hiſtory, and even now nb the 
moſt ſtriking veſtiges of their flouriſhing ſtate about the beginning of the 
16th century; but they are at preſent little better than deſolate, though, 
here and there, a luxurious magnificent church and convent may be found, 
F which is ſupported by the toil and ſweat of the neighbouring peaſants, 

; 


The granduer of FER NARA, Ravenna, Rimini, Uznino, (the 
nts native city of the celebrated painter Raphael) Ancona, and many other 
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ly. | fates, and cities, illuſtrious in former times, are now to be ſeen only in 
Ns their ruins and ancient hiſtory. LogeTTo, on the other hand, an ob- 
re, ſeure ſpot, never thought or heard of, in times of antiquity, is now the 
2 admiration of the world, for-the riches it contains, and the prodigious 


reſort to it of pilgrims, and other devotees, from a notion induſtriouſly 
pagated by the Romiſh clergy, that the houſe in which the Virgin 
ary is ſaid to have dwelt at Nazareth, was carried ther through the 
air by angels, attended with many other miraculous circumſtances, ſuch 
u that all the trees, on the arrival of the facred manſion, bowed with the 
profoundeſt reverence ; and great care is taken to prevent any bits of the 
materials of this houſe, from being carried to other places, and expoſed 
a relicks to the prejudice of Loretto. The image of the Virgin Mary, 
and of the divine infant, are of cedar, placed in a ſmall apartment, ſepa- 
rated from the others by a ſitver baluſtrade, which has a gate of the ſame 
metal, It is impoſſible to deſcribe the gold chains, the rings, and jewels, 
emeralds, pearls, and rubies, wherewith this image is loaded, 'and the 
angels of ſolid gold, who are here placed on every fide, are equally en- 
nched which the moſt precious diamonds. To the ſuperſtition of Roman 
cacholie princes, Loretto is indebted for this maſs of treaſure. It has been 
matter of ſurprize, that no attempt has yet been made by the 'Turks.upon 
Loretto, eſpicially as it is badly forfited, and ftandFnear the ſea. | 


nt at The king of NayLes and 81011 T, or, as he is more properly called, 


a the king of the Two Sicilies, (the name of Sicily being common to both) 
and u poſſeſſed of the largeſt dominions of any prince in Italy, as they com- 
25 prehend the ancient countries of Samnium, Campania, Apulia, Magna 
and Crecia, and the iſland of Sicily. They are bounded on all ſides by the 
5 l- editerranean and the Adriatic, except on the north-eaſt, where Naples. | 


5 terminates on the eccleſiaſtical ſtate. The air is hot, and its ſoil fruitful | 
ce © very thing produced in Italy. The wines called Vino Greco, aids 
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Lachrymæ Chriſti, aue excellent. The eityof Naples its capital, 
' 38 extrenfely ſuperb, and ndorned with all the profuſion of . 
and its neighbourhood, would be one of the moſt delightful-placesin ia 
- Fope to live in, were it not for their vicinity to che Volcano of Veſuiy, 
which ſometimes threatens the city, with deſtruction, and the ſtil being 
Peſtered with eee rp ſome of which are venomous. 
Thoogh ubove two, thirds uf the property of the kingdom abe in dt 
- hihds of the ecclefiaſtics, the proteſtants live here with great freedan; 
and though his Neupolitan majeſty. preſents to his holineſs every yen 
palfrey, as an acknowledgment that his kingdom is a fief of the pont. 
Este, yet mo inquiſition is eftabliſhed in Naples. The. preſent reyehiet 
of that king, amount to 750, ooo I. ſterling a year, but it is mere ihm 
probable that, by the new, eſtabliſned police purſued hy the prines 
of the houſt of Bourbon, of ahridging the influence and revenues of tie 
= — 5s Neapolitan majeſty!s annual income will confiderably exceed: 
- milhon ſterling. He has a numerous but poor nobility, -corifiſting of 
Princes, dukes, marquiſſes, and other high ſounding: titles; und his capi 
tal, by far the moſt⸗ populous in Italy, contains, at leaſt, 3005 oo ina. 
bitants. Through every ſpot of this kingdom the traveller may be {aid 
to tread on claſſic ground, and ho country preſents the eye wir mote 
re,, ont port wn og i] og ands Bis 
The iſland of 81011 y, once the granary of the world for corn, fil 
continues to ſupply Naples, and other. parts, with that'eommodity, bu 
its eultivition, and conſequently fertility, is greatly diminiſhed; Itswege. 
table, mineral, and animal productions, ate pretty much the ſamemith 
thoſe of Italy. Palermo, its capital, is-faid to contain 120, ooo inhabi- 
tants, and both that city and Meſſina, carry on a'brifk trade. 
The ifland of SAR DINIA, which gave a foyal title to the duke of 
Savoy, lies about 150 miles weſt of Leghorn. Its capital, Cagliari, isa 
univerſity, an archbiſhopric, and the ſeat of the viceroy. It is thought 
that his Sardinian mayeity's revenues, from this ifland, do not exceed 
. roool. ſterling a year, though it yields plenty of corn and wine, and has 
a coral fiſhery. Its air is bad fron! its marſhes and moraſſes. It was for- 
merly annexed to the crown of Spain, but at the peace of Utrecht it wi 
given to the emperor, and in 17 19 to the houſe of Savoy. | 


The iftand of Coxs le lies oppoſite the Genoſe continent, between 
the gulph of Genoa, and the iſland of Sardinia, and is better known by 
che noble ſtand which the inhabitants have made of late under general 
Paoli, for their liberty, againk their Genoeſe tyrants, and afterwards the 10 th 
French arms, than from any. advantages they enjoy, from nature d ly 

* 'Fituacton. Though mountainous and woody, it produces corn, wine, figs 
almonds, cheſnuts, olives, and other fruits, It has alſo ſome cattle and 
thorſes, and is plentifully ſupplied, both by the fea and rivers, with 6 "Thr 
The inhabitants are {aid to amount to 120,000. Baſtia, the capital, i Vu 
place of ſome ſtrength, but other towns of the iſland, that were in po 

_ ':teflion of the malcontents, appear to have been poorly fortified. "i 
Cara, IsCH1A, and other iſlands, on the coaſts of Naples · and [taly of Spa 
have nothing to diſtinguiſh them, but the ruins of their antiquities, and 

their being now beautiful ſummer retreats for their owners. 


I ſhall here mention the iſle of MaLTa, though it is not prope! 


ranked with the Italian iſlands, It was formerly called Melita, u, 
| | | N - - © -  *ſituatt 
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ted in 15 deg: E. long. and 45 deg. N. lat. Ho miles ſouth af Cape 
_—_ bn a ee 20 miles long, aud 12 broad. 
Its air is clear, but exceſlively hot: the whole iſland ſeems to be a Wkire 
weck covered with a thin ſurface of earth, whichuis however amazingly - 
productive of excellent fruits and vegetables, and garden ſtuff of all kinds. 
This iſland, or rather rock, was given to the knigtits of St. John of Jeru- 
flem in 15 30, by the emperor: Charles V. When the Turks drove them 
ut of Rhodes, and they are nw known by the diſtihction of the knights 
Malta. They are under vow's of celibacy add chaſtity, but they Rep 
the foi mer much better than the latter. They have conſiderable poſſeſſions 
in the Roman-catholic countries on the continent, aid are under the gu- 
yernment of a grand maſter, who is elected for life. They are confideretd 
x the bubwark of Chriſtendom againſt the Turks on kt ſide. They 
wear croſſes of a particular form, and they never have degenerated: fm 
the military glory of their predeceſſors. - They aregentraily.of fioble fa- 
milies, and are ranked according to their nations. Not only their chief 
town Valetta or Malta, and its harbour, but their whole iſland is ſo well 
Hisrotx. J. Italy was probably firſt peopled from Greece, as wokave 
mentioned in the introduction, towhich dhe refer the feader, for the ancibut 
hitory of this country, Which, för many ages, gave lawyto the tien known 
world ünder the Romans. The ſucceſſbrs of Charlemagne claimed, and 
for ſome time poſfeſſed the ſovereignty of Italy, but: their civil wars wat 
home, ſoon gave an opportunity to their governors, to either aſſumei or 
purchaſe the ſovereignty of the ſeveral ſtates' ver wkieh they preſided-: 
Savoy and Piedmont, in time, fell to the lot of the churts of Madrienne. 
the anceſtors of his preſent Sardinian majeſty, whoſe father (as I have 
already obſerved) became king of Sardinia, in Vrtue of the quadruple 
alliance concluded in 1718“. {OEM en ee 


* 


| he Milaneſe, the faireſt portion in Italy, went through ſeveral hands; 
che Viſcontis were ſucceeded by the Galleazzos, and the Sforzas, but fell 
at laſt into the hands of the emperor Charles V..about'the year W526, whb 
are it to his ſon Philip IT. king of Spain. It tEdiAfed'h th that ix 

till the French were driven out of Italy, in 4706, b E im erialifis. 
Theſe were diſſpoſſeſſed of it in 1743; but b 7 thee perdr's Leſſiön of 
Naples and Kelly. to the preſent king of Spain, Tt turned to che Houle 
of Aulria, who governs it by a vice. 
The duchy of Mantua was formerly governed by the family of Gonzaga, 
uho adhering to France, the territory was forfeited as a fief of the empire, 
to the houſe of Auſtria, which now poſſeſſes it, the laſt duke dying with- 
out male iſſue ; but Guaſtalla was ſeparated from it in 9 made 
nn n Raw 

The firſt duke of Parma was natural ſon to Pope Paul III. the ducky 
having been annexed to the holy ſee in 1545, by pope Julius II. The 
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* Vitor Amadee, king of Sardinia, was horn in 1326, ſucceeded his father Charles 
Emanuel in 1793. He married Mary Amony Ferd hand, daughter of Phil'þ.V. kidg 
of Spain, born in 1729; by whom he hath iſſue, _ £4 * TSS Ang: 
1. Charles Emanuel Ferdinand Maria, prince royal, and duke of Savoy, born in 175, 
2. Vitor Emanuel Caj-tan,, duke d Aoſt. born in 15 % ù½ꝓ1ꝓ́ůĩB̃ĩ33 

3. Maurice Joſeph Maria, duke of Montferrat, born in 1762. 8 
4. Charles Joſeph, duke of Geneva, born in 1765. 3 
5, Joſeph Benoit, count de Maurienng, born in 1706. and four daughters. 
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deſcendants of the houſe of Farneſe terminated in the late queen domi 
of * whoſe ſon, his preſent catholic majeſty, obtained that duch, 
and his nephew now holds it with the duchy of Placentia. 

The Venetians were formerly the moſt formidable maritime power in 

Europe. In 1193, they eonquered Conſtantinople itſelf,. and held it o 

ſome time, together with great part of the continent of Europe and Af, 

They were more than once brought to the brink of deſtruction, by the 
confederacies formed againſt them, among the other powers of Europe, 
eſpecially by the league of Cambray, in 1509 but were as often-ſaved by 

the diſunion of the confederates. The diſcovery of a paſſage to India, 

the cape of Good Hope, gave the firſt blow to their greatneſs, as it | 
them the Indian trade. By degrees the Turks took from them their nol 
— on the continent, and fo late as the year 1715, they: 
loſt the More. _ | By 8 
The Genoeſe, for ſome time, diſputed the empire of the Mediterrancan 
ſea, with the Venetians, but were ſeldom or never able to maintain their 
own independency-by land, being generally protected, and ſometine 
ſubjected by the French and imperialiſts. - Their doge, orfirſt _— 
is crowned king of Corſica, though it does not clearly appear by what turr 
title, and not being able to enforce. their claim by the Yword, they ſold it 
to the French, who ſubdued the inhabitants after a brave reſiſtance. The 
ſucceſsful effort made by the Genoeſe in driving the victorious Auftrians T2 
out of their capital, Anrjag the war which was terminated by the peaceaſ 

Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748, has few parallels in hiſtory, and ſerves to ſben 

the effects of deſpair under __ on. At preſent they are poſſeſſed of een 

revenue barely ſufficient to preſerve the appearance of a 7 5 ſtate, 
The great duchy of Tuſcany belonged to the emperors of German), 
who governed it by deputies, to the year 1240, when the famous diſtine- 
tions of the Guelphs, who were the partizans of the pope, and the Gi- Mice 
bellines, who were in. the emperor's intereſt, took place, The popes dem 
then perſuaded the imperial governments in Tuſcany, to put themlelys | 
under the protection of the church, but the Florentines, in à ſhort time, pon 
formed themſelves into a free common-wealth, and bravely defended their iaſpe 
liberties againſt both parties by turns. Faction at laſt ſhook their free- Ire in 
dom, and the family of Medici, long before they were declared either WW fon, 
princes or dukes, in fact governed Florence, though the rights and privi- he hi 
== of the people ſeemed ſtill to exiſt, The Medici, particularly Coſmo, moſt 
who was deſervedly called the father of his country, bing in the ſecret, Ulda, 
thared with the Venetians in the immenſe profits of the Eaſt-India trade, ¶ ¶ begue 
before the diſcoveries made hy- the Portugueze. His revenue, in ready 
money, which exceeded that of any ſovereign prince in Europe, enabled Nef 
his ſuccefſors to riſe to ſovereign power, and pope Pius V. gave one of WiWorer:: 
his deſcendents Coſmo (the great patron of the arts) the title of great duke n, ha 
of Tuſcanyin 1570, which continued in his family to the death of Gafon fe ha. 

de Medicis in 1737, without iſſue. The great duchy was then claimed tin i 

by the emperor Charles VI. as a fief of the empire, and given to his on- pr 

in law, the duke of Lorrain, and late emperor, in lieu of the duch) 0 

Lorrain, which was ceded to France by treaty. Leopold, his ſecond fon, e papa 

brother to the preſent emperor, is now grand duke, and Tuſcany aſſume Wit not 

| #6 which belongs to him, carries on a great trade * 
and ſeveral ſhips of very conſiderable force are now ſtationed on the Tub 

can coaſts to prevent the depredations of the infidels. | xi A F 
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; country has undergone greater vieifftudes of gevernment than Naple- 

dicily, chiefly owing to the inconſtancy of the natives, which ſeemj to- 

incorporated with their air. Chriſtians and Saracens by turns con quer 
The Normans under Tancred drove out the Saracens, and by their 

ineftions with tlie Grreks eftabliſhed there, while the reſt of Europe 


4 


> plunged in monkiſh ignorance, a moſt reſpeftable--monarchy flou- 
hed in arts and arms. About the year 1166, the popes being then all 
werful in Europe, their intrigues broke into the — of Tancred's - 
e and Naples and Sicily at laſt came into the poſſeſſion of the French; 
| the houſe of Anjou, th {ime interrupticus and tragical revolutiohs, 
dit till the Spaniards drove them out in 1504, and it was then annexed 
the crown of Spain. 8 Ne. Hi. vo 1 1 = n 15 4 „ 
The government of the Spaniards was fo oppreſſive, that it gave riſe 
the famous revolt; dengop Maſſaniello, 2 ybung fiſherman, without 
x or ſtockings. His ſucceſs was ſo. ſurpriſi 83 that he obliged the. 


_— 
. 
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ty Spaniards to aboliſh the'oppreffive taxes, and to confirm the 
erties of the people. Before, theſe could be re-eſtabliſhed perfectly, 
turned delirious, through his continual agitations of body and mind, 
the was put to death at the head of his on mob. Naples and Sicily con- 
ned with che Spaniards till the year 1706, when the archduke Charles, 
wards emperor, toò pbſſefſion of the king om. By virtue of various 
ties, which had introduced Don Carlos, the kingtof Spain's ſon, to 
poſſeſon of Parma and Placentia, , à ne war broke out in 1733. 
een the houſes of Auſtria and., Bobrfds, | bout the poſeſſion of Na- 

, nd Don Carlos was received into tlie capital, where he was pro- 
ned king of both Sicilies; this was followed by à very bloody cam- 
pn, but the farther effuſion of blobd was ſtopt by à peace between 


ce and the emperor, to which: the courts of Madrid and Naples at” 


— but afterwards acceded in 1736, and Don Carlos remained 
Jef Naples. e 5 
pon his acceſſion to the crown of Spain in 1759, it being found; by. 
uſpection of phyſicians,” and other trials, that his eldeſt ſo was by,. 
re incapacitated for reigning, he reſigned the crown of. Naples t his 
ſon, Ferdinand IV. who lately married an archducheſs of Auſtria“ 
te hiſtory of the Papacy is connected with that of Chriſtendom itſelf, 
noſt ſolid foundations for its temporal power were laid by the famous 
ta, counteſs of Tuſcany, and heireſs to the greateſt part of Italy, 
bequeathed a large portion of her dominions to the famous pope Gre- 
VII. (who, belote his acceſſion in 1073, was ſo well known, by the 
of Hildebran 19 The ignorance of the laity, and the other. cauſeg 
ſperated to the aggrandiſement of the papacy, previous to the refor - 
u, have been already mentioned. Even ſince that æra the ſtate f 
e has been ſuch, that the popes have had more than once great 
i its public affairs, chiefly through the weakneſs and bigotry of 
an princes, who ſeem now to be recovering from their religious 
Ons, ; ee . ELF: 1 „„ „ 
epapal power is evident ly now at a low ebb. The order of Jeſuits, 
de not improperly called its Janiſſaries, has been exterminated out 
ce, Spain, Naples, and Portugal; and is but juſt tolerated in 
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panand IV. king of the Two Sicilies. third ſon of the preſent king of Spain, wag 
"1151, end married 1768, to the archdut heſs Maria-Caroline-Louiſa, fiſter to the 
Germany, born in 1752; by whom he hath iſſue, one fon and two daughters 
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"other popiſh countries. The pope himſelf is treated by Roman. cafe 
; fanny with very little more ceremony than is due to him as biſſop o 

ome, and poſſeſſed of a temporal principality. This humiliation, th 
reaſonable. to believe, will terminate in a total ſeparation from the holyly 

of all its foreign emoluments, which even, ſince the begi _ 0 5 


: preſent century, were immenſe, and to the reducing his els to d 
nn . of * eccleſiaſtical funQions as s firſt COD of Chron | 
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The Grand Signior's Dominions are divided b 
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TURKEY. IN EUROPE. 
$:Tvar1iON AND EXTENT. 
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| celebrated in Grecian fables, ſeparate Plteſſaly from Epirus. Parnaſſus, ter 


5 TURKEY mw EUROPE, | 
eaſant, and have been celebrated from the remoteſt times of antiquity; 
The Turks are invited to frequent bathings, by the purity and I | 
neſs of the water all oyer their dominions, | 1 ne 
MovuxTA1Ns.] Theſe are the niolt celebrated of any in the world, 
and at the ſame time often the moſt fruitful, Mount Athas lies oma pe- 
ninſula, running into the Egean ſea ; the mounts Pindus and Olympus, 


fo famous for being, confecrated to the Muſes, is well known. Mount 
 Haemus is likewiſe often mentioned by the poets; but moſti of the other 
mountains have changed their names, witneſs the mountains Sukbaz, Wi. 
toſka, Staras, Plamina, and many others. Even the moſt celebrated _ 
mountains above mentioned, have had modern names impoted upon them, & 


by the barbarians in their neighbourhood 8—— 3 
Szas.)] The Euxine, or Black Sea; the. Palus Mæotis, or. Sea of 
Aſoph; the ſea of Marmora, which ſeparates Europe from Afia ;. the-Ar. 
chipelago; the Ionian. ſea, and the Levant, are ſo many evidences that 
Turkey in Europe, particularly that part of it where Conſtantinople ſtand, 
of all other countries had the beſt claim to be miſtreſs of the world. q 
Srxarrs.] Thoſe of the Helleſpont and.Boſphorus, are joined to the MM; 
fea Marmora, and are remarkable in modern as well as ancient hiſtory, 
Rivess:] The Danube, the Save, the Neiſter, the Neiper, and the 
Don, are the beſt known rivers in this country, though many others have 
been celebrated by poets and hiſtorians. s. 
LAk Es. ] Theſe are not extremely remarkable, nor arethey mentioned . 
with any great a plauſe, either by the ancients. or moderns. The Lays 
di Scutari lies in Albania. It communicates with the Lago di Plaue, 
and the Lago di Holtz. The Stymphalus, ſo famous for its harpies, and 
ravenous birds, lies in the Morea ; and. Peneus, from its qualities, i 
thought to be the, lake ffom which the Styx; conceived by the ancients to! 
be the paſſage" into hell, iſſues. nag Ez 
METALS AND MINERALS.) Turkey in Europe contains a variety d 
all ſorts of mines, and/its marbles are eſteemed the fineſt in the world. 
VigEGETABLES AND; PRODUCTIONS.] Theſe are excellent all over the 
European Turkey, eſpecially when aſſiſted by the ſmalleſt degree of in- 
duſtry. Beſides pot and garden herbs of almoſt every kind, this county 
produces in great abundance and perfection, oranges, lemons, citrons 
pomegranates, grapes of an uncommon ſweetneſs, excellent figs; almonds 
olives and cotton. Feſides theſe, many drugs, not common. in other pan 
of · Europe, are produced here. ; , tet £125 2 
AxIMALSs.] The Theſſalian, or Turkiſh horſes, are excellent bol 
for their beauty and ſervice. The black cattle are larger, eſpecially 
Greece. „ rocks a moſt valuable part of the animal creation to tin: 
inhabitants, for the nutrition they afford, both of milk and fleſh. II 
large eagles which abound in the neighbourhood of Babadagi, furniſh | 
beſt feathers for arrows for the [Turkiſh and Fartar archers, and they f. £ 
at an uncommon price. Partridges are very plentiful in Greece, as arc I nilita 
other kinds of fowls and quadrupeds, all over Turkey in Europe,, be head 
the Turks and Mahometans in general are not very fond of animal fo ations 
. © ANTLQUITEES AND CURIOSITIES, . Almoſt every ſpot of - grun 
| NATURAL AND”ARTIFICIAL, © F every river, and every iounta 
in Greece, preſents the traveller with tlie ruins of a celebrated antiqui! 
On tte Iſthmus of Corinth, the ruin of 'Neptune's temple, and the the 
atre, where the Iſthmean games were celebrated, are ſtill viſible, ad 
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«hich contains at preſent above 10,000 inhabitants, is a fruitful ſource 
the moſt-magpilicept gud celebrated antiquities. in the world, and to 
particularize them would be endleſs. I cannot, however, omit mention- 
ing the temple af Minerva, thought by:ſfome'to be the fineſt extant. The 
temple of the eight winds, and the lantern of Demoſthenes, are ſtill en- 
ire. The remains of the temple of the oracle of Apollo, are ſtill viſible 
i: Caftri, on the ſouth fide of mount Parnaſſus, and the marble ſteps that 
leſcend to a pleaſant running water, Tuppoſed to be the renowned Caſta- 
an ſpring, with the niches for ſtatues in the rock, are ftill diſcernible. 
The famous cave of Trophonins is ſtifl a natural curioſity in Livadia, the 
Id Beeotia t : | ; | , 
Cirrss.] Conſtantinople, the capital of this great empire, is ſituated 
n the European fide of the Bofphorus. It was built upon the ruins of the 
tient Byrantium, by the Roman emperor Conſtantine the Great, as a 
ore inviting ſituation than Rome, for the. feat of empire. It became 
ſterwards the capital of the Greek empire, and having eſcaped the de- 
multive rage of the barbarous nations, it was the greateſt as well as the 
ot beautiful city in Europe, and the only one during the Gothic ages, 
which there remained any image of the ancient elegance in manners and 
5s, While it remained in the poſſeflion of the Greek emperors, it was 
eonly mart in Europe, for the commodities of the Eaft-Indies. It 
ved alſo great advantages from its being therendezvous of the cruſaders, 
| being then in the meridian of its glory, the European writers, in 
e ages of the cruſades, ſpeak of it with aſtoniſhment, «* O what 
alt city is Conftantiople, (exclaims one when he firſt beheld it) and 
beautiful! how many monaſteries are there in it, and how many 
aces built with wonderful art; how many manufactures are there in 
city amazing to behold ! It would be aſtoniſhing to relate how it 
unds with all good things, with gold, filver, and ſtuffs of various 
ds; for every hour we in the port with all things neceſſary for 
uſe of man.“ Conſtantinople is even at this day one of the fineſt. 
ed in the world by its ſituation and its port. It is frequently called 
Pore, by way of eminence. The proſpect from it is noble. It 
uds with antiquities. The moſque of St. Sophia, once a Chriſtian 
ch, is thought in ſome reſpeQs to exceed in grandeur and architęcture 
Peter's at Rome. The city itſelf is built in a triangular form, with 
veraglio ſtanding on a point of one of the angles, from whence there is 
ipect of the delightful coaſt of the Leſſer Aſia, which is not to be 
uled; Both the magnitude and population of Conſtantinople have 
greatly exaggerated by credulous travellers. The beſt authors think 
does not contain above 800, ooo inhabitants, three-fourths of whom 
ud to be Greeks and Armenians, and the reſt are Jews and Turks. 
ſuppoſe the inhabitants not to exceed 600, ooo. | 
zwo the population, manners, religion, government, revenues, learn 
military ſtrength, commerce, and manufactures of the Turks, theſe 
heads depending on the ſame principles all over the empire, ſhall 
atoned under Turkey in Alia, © © 88 
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85 ISLANDS belonging to TURKEY in EUROP 
4, being Part of Ancient Greer. 1 


O 1 Shall mention thoſe iſlands chiefly for the uſe of ſach teaden a 

+ Þ converſant with ancient hiſtory,” of which they make ſo diſtinguly 
f. ñð rote x ES 

_ NEGROPONT, the ancient Eubcea, ſtretches fromthe Jonth-al 

the north weſt, and on the eaſtern coaſt of Achaia or Livadia. ltut 

miles long, and 25 broad. Here the Turkiſh Fine lie, TI 


ä jts coaſtare irregular; and the iſland itſelfabounds in corn, wine, df 


_ , -LEMNOS, hes on the north part of the Egean ſea or Archipely 

and is almoſt a ſquare of 25 miles in length and breadth. . Though it 
duces corn and wine, yet its principal riches ariſe from its mineral en 
| ſometimes called terra Lemnia or /igillgia, becauſe it is ſealed up by 
Turks, who receive therefrom a conſiderable revenue. 


 TENEDOS, is remarkable only for its lying oppoſite to old 
and its being mentioned by Virgil as the place to which the Greet 
tired and left the Trojans in a fatal ſecurity. 1 
SCYROS, is about 60 miles in circumference, and is remath 
chiefly for the remains of antiquity which it contains. 
LESBOS, or MYTELINE, is about 60 miles long, ang is famow 
the number of philoſophers and A "rag it produced, The thabitants1 
formerly noted for their prodigalit . „ 
8 CIO, or CHIOS, lies about 80 miles weſt of Smyrna, 
about 100 miles in circumference, . This iſland, though rocky and m 
tainous, produces excellent wine, but no corn. It is inhabited by 100 
Greeks, 10,000 Turks, and above 3,900 Latins, The inhabitant 
manufactures of filk, velvet, gold, and filver-ſtuffs. The iſland lik 
produces oil and filk, and the lentiſk-tree, or maſtie, from which 
overnment draws its chief revenue. The women of this, and alma 
the other Greek iſlands, have in all ages been celebrated for their h 
and their perſons have been the moſt perfect models of ſymmet 
painters and ſtatuaries. They are not however, renowned for ther 
deſty and virtue; and even the Greek nuns are ſaid to he layiſa of 
favours. Among the poets and hiſtorians ſaid to be born here, the! 
bitants recken Homer and ſhew a little ſquare houſe, which th 
Homer's School. The Greeks pay a capitation tax for the exenc 
their religion and laws; the rate of the higheſt rank is ten crowns # 
the ſecond three, and the meaneſt two 9 vearhy. 


SAM OS lies oppoſite to Epheſus, on the coaſt of the Leſſer 
aboat ſeven miles from the continent. It is zo miles long, and 151 
This iſland gave birth to Pythagoras, and is inhabited by Greek \ 
tians, who are well treated by the Turks, their maſters. The mußt 
- Samian wine is in high requett; and the iſland, beſides, produces 
hich they ſell to the French; oil, pomegranates, and ſilk. This 

i ivppoſed to have been the native country of Juno; and ſome tie 


— 
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think that the ruins of her temple, and of the ancient city. Samos, are 


the fineſt remains of antiquity in the Levant. 


Jo the ſouth of Samos lies PATMOS, about 20- mites in circum- 
ference, but ſo barren and dreary, that it may be called a rock rather 
that an iſland. - It has, however, a convenient haven; and the few Greek 
monks who are —= the iſland, ſhew a cave where St. John is ſuppoſed . 
to have written the Apocalypſe. © © 1 eee 
The CYCLADES iſlands lie like a circle round Delos, the chief 
of them, which lies ſouth of the iſlands Mycone and Tirſe, and almoſt 
nidway between the continents of Aſia and Europe. Though Delos is 
ot above ſix miles in circumference, it is one of the. moſt celebrated of 
all the Grecian iflands, as being the birth-place of Apollo and Diana, 
the magnificent ruins of whoſe temples are {till viſible, This iſſand is 
almoſt deſtitute of inhabitants. | . e 
PAROS lies between the iſlands of Luxia and Melos. Like all the 
ther Greek iſlands, it contains the moſt ſtriking and magnificent ruins of 
antiquity ; but is chiefly renowned for the beauty and whiteneſs of its 
"we ble. . h ; ; 3 g fs * mT 
CERIGO, or CY THEREA, lies ſouth-eaft of the Morea, and 
about 5o miles in circumference, = rocky and- mountainous, and 


iefly remarkable for being the favourite reſidence of Venus. 


SANT ORIN, is one of the moſt ſouthermoſt iſlands in the Archipe- 8 
go, and was formerly called Caliſta, and afterwards Thera. Though 
emingly covered with pumice-ſtones, yet, thro gh the induſtry of the 


phabitants, who are about 10,000, it produces barley and wine, with 
ome wheat. One third of the eople are of the Latin church, and ſub- 
& to a popiſh biſhop. Near this iſland another aroſe of the ſame name 

rom the bottom of the ſea, in 1707. At the time of its birth, there 
35 an earthquake, attended with moſt dreadful lightnings and thun- 


rs and boilings of the ſea for ſeveral days, ſo. that when it aroſe out of 


de ſea it was a mere volcano, but the burnings ſoon ceaſed. It is about 
oo feet above the ſea, and at the time of its tirſt emerging it was about 
mile broad and five miles in circumference, but it has. ſince increaſed. 

eral other iſlands of the Archipelago appear to have had the 
te original, but the ſea in their neighbourhood. is fo deep as not to be 


thomed. ö 


The famous iſland of RH OD Es is ſituated about 20 miles ſouth- 

eſt of the continent of Leſſer Aſia, being about 50 miles long, and 25 
ad. This iſland abounds in wine, and many of the neceffaries' of 
e, but the inhabitants import their corn from the neighbouring coun- 
J. The Coloſſus of braſs, which anciently ſtood at the mouth of its 
wbour, and was fifty fathoms wide, was deſervedly accounted one of the 

ders of the world; one foot being placed on each fide of the harbour, 
ips paſſed between its, legs; and it held in one hand a light-houſe for 
e direction of mariners. The face of the Coloſſus repreſented the ſun, 
whom this image was dedicated, and its height was about 135 feet. 
be inhabitants of this iſland were erly maſters of the ſea ; and the 
Wuan law was the directory of the Romans in maritime affairs. The 
lights of St. John of Jeruſalem, after loſing Paleſtine, took this iſland 

es | KRG: | from 


ſtom the Turks in 1308, but loſt it to them in 1522, and afterwa 

tired to Malta. 5 EY N „ ee anew, 2 _ e 
- CANDIA, the ancient. Crete, is ſtill renowned for its hundred cit 

for its being the birth place of Jupiter,'the ſeut of legiſlature te alt*Greece 
And many other hiſtorical and political diſtinctions.  It:lies' between % 
and 36 degrees of north latitude, being 200 miles long and fixty'braf 
olt equally diſtant from Europe, Afia, and Africa. The famous Moi 
Ida ſtands in the middle of the illand, and is no better then a barret rock 
and Lethe, the river of oblivion, is a torpid ſtream. Some of the valle 
df this and produce wine, fruits, and cotn ; all of them remarkably . 
cellent in their kinds. The ſiege of Cahdia, the capital o the thu 
in modern times, was far more wonderful And 4556 than that of Try, 
The Turks inveſted it in the beginning of the year 1 45, and its Venetia 
garriſon, after bravely defending it{Elf till * latter end of Septenbg 
1669, made, at laft, an honourable capitulation. The fiege coſt the Tuly 


. 
\ 


189,000-men, and the Venefians 80,000. 9 
.  * CYPRUS lies in the Leyant ſea, about zo miles diſtant from ö 
_ "coaſts of Syria and Paleſtine. It is 150 miles long and oP Þrodd, i 
lies at almoſt an equal diftance from Europe and Africa,” It was formit 
famous for the worſhip of Venus, the Cyprian goddeſs ; and durfny tl 
time of the Cruſades, was a rich flouriſhing kingdpm, inhabitedby Chi 
ians. Its wine, eſpecially that which grows at the bottom of the cele 

| rated Mount Olympus, is the moft palatable and richeſt of all that gm 
| In the Greek iftands. Nicoſia is - capital, and the ſee of à Gch 
_ _  archbiſhbp."* Famaguſta, its ancient capitaf; has à gvod harbour; and! 
natural produce of the iſtand is fo rich, that many European tiatiohs fi 
their account in keeping conſuls reſiding upon it; büt the oppreſſoni 
the Turks have depopulated' and impoveriſhed it to a ſurpriſing Uepre 
though the revenue they get from it does not exceed 12501. a year, | 
female inhabitants do not degenerate from their anceſtors as'devdtees i 
Venus; and Paphos; the ancient ſeat of 1 corruptibn, is on 
of the diviſions bf the iſlahd.” Richard f. king df England, ſubdts 
Cyprus; qu account of its king's treachery ; and its royal tle was trat 
rred to Guy Luſignan, king of Jeruſalem, from whence it paſſed doch 
Venetians, who ſtill hold that empty honounur. 7 


al 


The iflands in the Ionian ſea are SAPIENZA, STIVAl| 
ZANTE; CEPHALONIA, SANTA MAURA, CORFU 
and others of ſmallernote, particularly ISOLA DEL COM 155 | 
which would not deſerve mention, had it not been the ancient Ithaca, d 
birth-place and kingdom of Ulyſſe. Te 
; 'Thoſe iſlands in general are fruitful. Zante, belonging to the Ven 
tians, has a populous capital of the ſame name, and is a place of coil 
derable trade, eſpecially in fruits, Corfu, which is the capital of fh 
Hand, is a place of great ſtrength, and belongs likewiſe to the Venetian 
Who concern themſelves very little about * welfare or government 
thoſe and other iſlands, ſo that the inhabitants, who are generally Gree 


l þ 


best a very indifferent charafier, © 
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s Aſia exceeds or room ri ca in the extent of its territories, . 


ni 
Il 
| 
| 
| 
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ir is alſo ſuperior to them in the ſerenity of its air, the fertility of 
ſs {cil, the delicionſneſs of its fruits, the fragrancy and balſamic qualities 
of its plants, ſpices, and gums the falubnity of its drugs; the quantity, 
rariety, beauty and value of its gems ; the richneſs of its metals, and 


the fineneſs of its ſilks and cottons. It was in de according to the 


ered records, that the'Allwiſe Creator planted the Garden of Eden, in 
which he formed the firſt man and firſt woman, from whom the race f Ii 
mankind was to ſpring. Aba became 7 the nurſery of the world after 
the deluge, whence the deſcendants of ex diſperſed their various colo Ii 
nies into all the other parts of the , It was in Aſia, that God placed 
his onee favourite people th He brews, whom he enlightened by reve- 
[:tions delivered by the prophets, and to whom be gaye the oracles of * 
truth, Tt was Here that the great and merciful work: of our redemption 
was accomplithed by his divine Son; and it was from hence that the light 
of his gloriqus 80 bel was carried with amzzing rapidity into all the 
known nations by. his epi and followers. "He the firſt chriſtian . 
churches were founded, and the chriftiap- faith miraculouſly propagated 
and watered with the blood of manga able martyrs. It was in Aſia that 
de firſt edificys were reared, and the rf empires founded, while the other 
parts of the globe were inhabited only by wild animals. Om all theſe _ 
accounts, this quarter claims a Tuperority oyer the reſt; but it muſt be 
omned, that a great change hath happened in that part of it called Tur- 
% which hath loſt mucti of. its ancient Iplender, and from the moſt po- 
| ey and beſt cultivated ſpqt in Afla is become a wild uncultivated ö 
eſert. The other parts of Alia continue much in their former oondition, 
the foil being as remarkable for its fertility, 35 moſt of the inhabitants for 
luxury. This effemipacy is chiefly owing | 


kU—— — —— — — _— — 
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* 
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their indolence, 'effeminacy and 
o the warmth of the climate, though in ſome meaſure heightened by 
fultom and education; and the ſymptoms of it are more or 215 viſible, 

2 the ſeveral nations are ſeated nearer to or farther from the north” 
Hence the Tartars, who live near the ſame latitude with us, are as ewe ; 
hardy, ſtrong, and vi orous, as any Epropean pation. What is wanting - 

in the robuſt frame of their bodies among the Chineſe, Mogul-Indians £ 
and all the inhabitants of the more ſouthern r gions, is in a great mesſure 

ade up to them by the vivacity of their minds, and- ingen utty in variqus 


unds of workmanſhip, which our moſt {kilfal mechanics have in vai 
22 „„ | 3 a 5 
his vaſt extent of territory was ſucceſlively governed in anc; imes 
the Aſſyrians, the Made, the Perſians, 5.4 e 
nenſe regions of India and China were little known to Alexander or the 
anquerors of the ancient world. Upon the decline of thoſe empires. 
eat part of Aſia ſubmitted to the Roman arms ; and afterwards, in the 
uddle ages, the ſucceſſors of Mahomet, or, as they were uſually called 
7x05, founded in Afia, in Africa, and in Europe, a more extenſive 


empirs 


* 


814 | --" A $3 Ao | 
empire than that of Cyrus, Alexander, or even the Roman when in iy 
height of power. The Saracen greatneſs ended with the death of Tm. 
lane; and the Turks; conquerors on every fide, took poſſeſſion of the 
middle regions of Aſia, which they ſtill enjoy. Beſides the countries 

poſſeſſed by the Turks and Ruſſians, Afia contains at preſent three pon. 
erful empires, the Chineſe, the Mogul, and the Perſian, upon which the 
lefſer kingdoms and ſovereignties of Aſia generally depend. Thepre. 
vailing form of government in this diviſion of the globe is abſolute mo. 
narchy. If any-of them can be ſaid to enjoy ſome ſhare of liberty, it 
is the wandering tribes, as the Tartars and Arabs. Many of the Asiate 
nations when the Dutch firſt came among them, could not conceive hoy. 
it was-poſiible for any people to live under any other form of 1 
than that of a deſpotic monarchy. Turkey, Arabia, Perſia, part df 
Tartary, and part of India, profeſs Mahometiſm. The Perſian and In. 
dian Mahometans are of the ſect of Hali, and the others that of Om; 
but both own Mahomet for their law-giver, and the Koran for their rule 
of faith and life. In the other parts of Tartary, India, China, Japan, 
and the Aſiatic iſlands, they are generally heathens and idolators. jew 
| are to be found every where in Aſia, Chriftianity, though planted her 
with wonderful rapidity by the apoſtles and primitive fathers, ſuffered u 
almoſt total eclipſe by the conqueſts of rhe Saracens, and afterwards of 
the Turks. Incredible indeed have been the hazards, perils, and fuffer 
ings of popith miffionaries, to propagate their doctrines in the molt diltat 
regions, and among the groſſeſt idolaters, but their labours have hitherts 
. . failed of ſucceſs, owing, in a great meaſure, to the avarice and profligzy 
of the Europeans, who reſort thither in ſearch of wealth and dominia. 


Ihe principal languages ſpoken in Aſia are, the modern Greek, tle I 

Turkich, the Ruſſian, the Tartarian, the Perſian, the Arabic, the Ms 

layan, the Chineſe, and the Japaneſe. The European languages are alf. 4 

ſpoken upon the coafts of India and China. | SE. " 

The continent of . Afia is ſituated between 25 and 180 degrees of eil T 

longitude, and between the equator and 80 degrees of north latitude. It Ar 

is about 4340 miles in length, from the Darlanels on the weſt, tothe Ce 

eaſtern ſhore of. Tartary ; and about 4380 miles in breadth, from the Gi 

moſt ſouthern part of Malacca, to the moſt northern cape of Nova Zen. it 
bla. It is bounded by the Frozen Ocean on the north; on the welt it l 

ſeparated from Africa by the Red Sea, and from Europe by the Levatt Th 

or Mediterranean, the Archipelago, the Helleſpont, the ſea of Marno Ce) 

the Boſphorus, the Black Sea, the river Don, and a line drawn from it i R 

* river Tobol, and from thence to the river Oby, which falls into dhe * 

Frozen Ocean. On the eaſt, it is bounded by the Pacific Ocean, Tl | 1 

South Sea, which ſeparates it from America; and on the ſouth, by th 
Indian Ocean; fo that it is almoſt ſurrounded by the ſea. The princi⸗ 

regions which divide this country are as follow). ; 
. | : Bo 
cs KJ 
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pe 
5 5 — U 
Nations. Length. | Breadib, I Thief cities | 2 Tai Religions. | 
The dender ie Tobolſki, 16e N. E. {Cbrift. & Pay 
baſes, _ 965 a Chynian "> 4480 N. E. | on | 
54 [Mogulean+ ſon his, conqueſts as| het | 4 PROT Ee 
s independanticar as be can 8 OE TEIN 5 . 
China 4 1440 1260 Pekin. I 4320 8. E 4 | 
; Mogul Empf. 2000 1500 _ Delly - oF. 374 >. E. Mah. & Pag. A 
india 2000 | 1000 Dm or Peu 040 8, E. — | 
| Perla |. 1300 1100 flipahann — E. {Mabrmeans 
: Part of - (=. 5 6 5 
p [ Aoki 4: 3300"; W 0 Mecta EE ] 2649.85 E. . {Mabomerans 
| k. Syria 272. | ibo [Afeppo 138 8. K L JC, & Mah. 
f : Holy Land 210 90 [Jerutaiem 292 5. — 'hrilt. & Mah 
1 5 0 Natolia - 740 108 Bur ſa or myraaſ 4440 > E. ſwanromerants» 
9 ng WE” eee, — WE ; E 
u, © 1 wi phe 'f 560 14 310 Bagdat | Wert 8. E. f RT 
wi 2 Me ſopo am bo . 
{| \Turcomania; 360 200 Erzcrum I. 23605. E. ſome few | 
al, —— —— 1 Chriſtian s. 
an — e 23 82. o 8 
of ng | 
or All the iſlands of Afis (except Cyprus, Food deſcribed, in the Leyant, 
m belonging to the Turks) lie in the Pacific or Eaftern Ocean, and-th 
rid Indian Seas, of which the prin wie ſk * trade 0 
ay kayo ſettlements, are ” | 
00, | Iſlands. TR 9] N es TM dad 
the {ſhe Japaneſe iſles — lun, — 4 utch 
Ma- lhe Ladroncs — [Juam 2 ..—] Spain 
al Formola * = _  JTai-ovan-fon , — =] China 
TY The Philippines — vanilla — — i 8 
. [The Wo'rcea, pr Cloye illes, Victoria fort '-—., —| Dutch rs 
IThe Banda, or Nutmeg iſles, [Lantor Sn Dutch . ie 1 
1 \mboyna a rms fm my — —1 Dutch N 
o the Celebes Moluec a and g Maca — A Dutch i 
the Gilolo, &c. Banda n Gilolo —— — Dutch | 
Zen }ſhe Sunda les 3 5 ma'ra — Ache n Bepcoolen  '—| Engliih pu. 
h | , 8 
{its | Java, &c. — Batavig, Bantam A Du ch 4 
1 and Nicobar iſles Andaman, Nicobar ,5 8 All oajoas - 8 | 
eyion — — r — ut 1 3 a 
i he, Maldives 3 I All nations | 
bombuy mbay —| Engliſh ; N 
The Kurite iſles, and thoſe i cette — mn 5 
7 —_ req by -he Ruſſians . —— 3 . - 4 4 
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M.liles. rene Wender 3 = = : 5 
Length 1000 | 27 "and 46 Eaſt langitude. 


Breadth 800 rok b be 45 North latitude. : 

3 y the Black Sea and Circaſſia, on 

A. OYNDARLES, ] B the north; by Perſia, on the eaſt; by = and 

Levant Sea, on the ſouth; and by the /Archipelago, 8 HeNeſpont, 
dad Propoatis, which * e it from * gn the weſt, 

bi 
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2-3 Arabic wed if Baffora and Bagh, | 
— — 
Diarbec ar Meſo- | Diarbac, Oe LY 
1 5 #1 I , Mouſopyl 
2 6 urdi or f 
The eaſtern 9 5 5 — 11 Nigeyeh and eh. | 
rovinces axe 4 urcomania gr _ | 8 
* 0 +, menia Ferm and Ven. 
N 5. een — . 
7 engrelia an Ima- 3 
4 . and part of 0 A Wee 
Circaſſia —— 
þ 3 3 Burſa, Niei m 
En A | | . Natalia Proper « — 41 5 and Epheſus, 8 ma. 
Natolia, or the 2. Amaſia 1 5 Ann, Trapapeey, and , 
Leffer Aſia, . POS 11 
on the weſt, 3. Aladulis ——— J Ajazzo and Marg. 
| i Caramania — 4 1 Satalia and Teraſb, 
8 | Aleppo, Antioch, Da, 
Eaſt of the Le- Syria, with Paleſtine, | maſcus, Tyre, Sidon, 
vant Sea, or the Holy Land | 1 oh 
and Jerntatlem. 


eee ] Theſe are famous in Grad as well as praphane writ- 
ings. The, moſt remarkable are, Olympus ; Taurus ee Anti- tauru; | 
Caucaſus and Arrarat ; Lebanon; Hermon, 

Rivess. ] The ſame may be obſerved. of the rivers, which- are the 
Euphrates, Tigris, . Qrontes, Meander, Sarabat, Kara, and Jordan. 
Alx AND CLIMATE.} Though both are deli htful in the utmoſt der 

gree, and naturally ſalubrious to the human ens tal yet ſuch is the 
equality with which the Author of nature has diſpenſed his benefits, that 
Turkey, both in Europe and Aſia, js often viſited by the plague ; a fright- 
ful ſcourge of manking, wherever it takes place, but here doubly deſtruce - 
tive, from the native indolence of the Turks, and their ſyperſtitions be · 
lief in predeſtination, which prevents them from ping precaution to deln 
themſelves againſt this calamity. | 

So1L AND PROPUCE.] As this country contains the moſt fertile po: 
yinces of Afia, Ineed ſcarcely inform the reader that it pr roduces all th 
luxuries of life in the ytmoſtabundance, notwithſtanding he indolence o | 
its owners. Raw filk, corn, wine, oil, honey, fruit of every ſpecies, « of. 
— myrrh, frankincenſe, and odoriferous plants and drugs, are natives 

ere almoſt without culture, which is practiſed chiefly by Greek and Ar- 
menian Chriſtians. The olives, citrons, lemons, oran ges, 4 and dates, 
produced in thoſe provinces, are highly delicions, — in ſu plenty, that 
they coſt the inhabitants a mere trifle, and it is ſaid, in ſome places no- 
thing. Their aſparagus is often as large as a man's leg, and their ay 6 
' far exceed thoſe of other countries in lar e In ſhort, nature 
brought all her productions here to the higheſt perfection. 
ANIMAL PRODUCTIONS, J The ſame may 1 ſaid of their china, 

II 52 AND LAND; J The breed of ie Turkih and * — 
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horſes, the latter eſpecially, are valuable beyond any: in the world and: 


ll known -By, air Gloſs, ſtupidity and heavineſs. The Roman 
picures prized ne 
that were found in Aſia, 


« 


Mirats AND MINERALS.) This country contains all the metals 


* 


that are deſtitute of accommodations, for. the 
| 1 8 refreſh. 
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. refreſhment of poor pilgrims or travellers. With the fame laudable vit 
they ſearch out the beſt ſprings, and dig wells, which in thoſe countries ji 
a luxury to wearꝝ travellers. The Turks fit crofs-legged upon mats, d 
- onlyattheirmeals but in company. Their ideas, except what they acquire 
__ _ fram opium, are ſimple and confined, ſeldom reaching without the wall 
of their own houſes, where they ſit converſing with their women, drinking 
coffee, ſmoaking tobacco and chewing opium. They have little curiolity 
to be informed of the ſtate of their own or any other country. If aviſer 
baſhaw, or other officer, is turned out or ſtrangled, they ſay no more 
the occaſion, than that there will be a new viſier or govetnor, ſeldom. 
_ quiring into the reaſon of the diſgrace of the former miniſter. They ar 
erfect ſtrangers to wit and agreeable converſation, They have few printed 
books, and ſeldom read any other than the Alcoran and the comment | 
upon it. Nothing is negociated in Turkey without preſents.; and here 
my be Soupht and t. 9 
The Turks dine about eleven o'clock in the forenoon, and they ſup a 
. five in the winter and fix in the ſummer, and this is their principal med, 
Among the great people, their diſhes are ſerved up one by one; but they 
have neither knife nor fork, and they are not permitted by their religion 
to uſe gold or ſilver ſpoons. Their victuals are always high ſeaſoned. 
Rice is the common food of the lower ſort, ſometimes it is boiled up vit in 
gravey; but their chief diſh is pila, which is mutton and fowl boiled to 
rags, and the rice being boiled quite dry, the ſoup is high ſeaſoned, and 
ured upon it. They drink water, ſherbet, and coffee; and the only de. an 
22 they know is in opium, which gives them ſenſations reſembling 
thoſe: of intoxication. Gueſts of higk rank ſometimes have their beards 
perfumed by a female ſlave of the family. They are temperate and fober MM fr 
from a principle of their religion, which forbids them the uſe of wine; 
though in-private many of them indulge themſelves in the uſe of wy | 
liquors. Their common ſalutation is by an inclination of the head, an 
laying their right hand on their breaſt. They fleep in linen waiftco f dit 
and drawers, upon mattreſſes, and cover themſelves with a quilt, Fer 
or none of, the confiderable inhabitants of this vaſt empire Have any notion 
of walking or giding either for health or diverſion. The moſt religion 
among them Md, however, ſufficient exerciſe when they conform then. 
| ſelves to the frequent ablutions, prayers, and rites preſcribed them by 
- Mahomet.': 7 7 T9 Er WAY 
Their active diverſions conſiſt in ſhooting at a mark, or tilting it wit 
darts at which they are very expert. Some of their great men are fon 
of hunting, and take the fieid with numerous equipages, which are joine 
by their inferiors ; but this is often done for political purpoſes, that the) 
may know the ſtrength of their dependents. Within doors, the cheſs 
draught board are their uſual amuſements; and if they play at chand 
es, they never bet money, that being prohibited by the Alcoran. 
.Daess.) The men ſhave their head, leaving a lock on the crom 
and wear heir beards long. They cover their heads with a turban, an 
never put it off but when they ſleep. Their ſhirts' are without collars 
- wriſtband, and over them they throw a long veſt, which they tie with 
ſaſh, and over the veſt they wear a looſe gow? ſomewhat: ſhorter. The 
breeches, or drawers, are of a piece with their ſtockings; and inſtead 
ſhoes they wear ſlippers, which they put off when they enter a temple 
_ houſe. They ſafter no Chriſtians, or other people, to wear white ti 
dans. The dreſs ef the women differs but little from that of the 2 
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only they wear ſtiffened caps upon their heads with horns ſomething like a 
mitre, and wear their hair down. When they appear abroad they are ſo 
nuffled up as not to be known by their neareſt relations. Such of the 
women as are virtuous make no uſe of paint to heighten their os © or 
to diſguiſe their complexion, but they often tinge their hands and feet 


with henna, which gives them a o:_ yellow. The men make uſe of the 


fame expedient to colour their b 


the ladies. When the terms are agreed upon, the bridegroom pays'down  . 
2 ſum of money, a licence ts taken out from the cadi, or proper magi- 
frate, and the parties are married. The bargain is celebrated, as in other 
nations, with mirth and jollity; and the money is generally employed in 
furniſhing the houſe of the young couple. A man may marry as many 
women as he can maintain, bat under the reſtriction of a ſenſorial power, 
to prevent too great a plurality of wives. Beſides their wives, the wealthy 
Turks keep a ind of ſeraglio of women ; but all theſe indulgencies are 
ſometimes inſufficient to gratify their unnatural deſires. e 
FunzRALS.] The burials of the Turks are decent. The corpſe is 
attended by the relations, chanting ar from the Koran; and after 


Y being de ited in a moſque (for ſo they call their temples) they are buried 
-4 WY it feld, by the iman or prieft, who-pronounces a funeral ſermon at the 
1t time of the interment. The male relations expreſs their ſorrow by alms 
r and prayers; the women, by decking the tomb on certain days with flowers 
de. and green leaves; in mourning for a hufband, they wear a particular 
lin head-dreſs, and leave off all finery for twelve months. 5 
br. Rei1Gron.] The eſtabliſhed religion is the Mahometan, ſo called 
ober I tom Mahomet the author of it; ſome account of which the reader 


vill find in the following hiſtory of Arabia, the native country of that 
mpoſtor, The Turks profeſs that of the ſet of Omar; bat theſe are 


on clit into as many ſectaries as their neighbours the Chriſtians. There is no 

cou erdination among their clergy, any perſon may be a prieſt that pleaſes to 
Fen le the habit and perform the functions of his order, and may lay down 

"orion RN office when he pleaſes. Their chief prieſt or mufti ſeems to have great 


power in the ſtate. 1 
|EcctestasTICAL 1nsSTITUTIONS } The Turkiſh government hav- - 
or CHRISTIANS. ing formed theſe into part of its 
lnances, they are tolerated where they are molt profitable; but the hard- 
ſhips impoſed upon the Greek church are ſuch, as muſt always diſpoſe that 
people to favour any revolution of government. Jeruſalem, Alexandria, 
ad Antioch, are patriarchates; and their heads are indulged, according 
a0 they pay for their. privilege, with a civil as well as an eccleſiaſtical 
uthority over their votaries.. . The ſame may be faid of the Neſtorian and 
umenian patriarths ; and every great city that can pay for the privilege 
bs its archbiſhop or biſhop. -, a 5 5 | 
Lixcuacs.] The radical languages of this empire are the Sclavonian, 
lich ſeems to have been the mother tongue of the ancient Turks; the, 
tek modernized, but ſtill bearing a relation to the old language; the 
inbic, and the Syriac, a diale& of which is ſtill fpoken. A ſpecimen 
i the modern Greek ſollos in their Pater noſter: LOSE [tos | 


nſtead e : ater hemas, opios iſo ees tos OUT ANOUS 3 hagia ſihito to onoma Jon: na erti 
emple lie ſou : to thelema ſou na genesen itZon en te ge, oi is ton ouranon : I 
kite tl Tu bemas doze hemas ſemoren: ke i choraſe hemis ta crimata bemon itzons.” 
the me! nas fichoraſomen ekinous opou: mas adikounte men lernet hemaiz is 26 


om), alla foſon hemas apo ta kaxo, Amen. 


MaxkIACES.] Marriages in this country are chiefly negociated by 05 
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the native country of genius, arts, and fences, produces at preſent, 
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behdes Turks, numerdhs bands of Chriſtian biſhops, prieſts, ;andmonk; 
4 2 e — 233 9 25 8 ke hs Jade > Þ Snack i os 3 On k 
who in general Fi 7] iorant as the Turks. themyelyes, and are dividel 
bſurd ſets of what they call Chriſtianity, _ 4% 


countries contained all that was rich and magnificent in architeRure ud 
ſculpture, and neither the birbarity of the Turks, nor the depredatign 
they have ſuffered from the Europeans, ſeem to have diminiſhed their 
number. They are more or lels perfect, according to the air, foil, c, WMP"! 
climate, in which they ſtand, and. all of them bear deplorable marks of 
neglect. Many of the fineſt temples are converted into Turkiſh moſqus, e, 
or Greek churches, and are more disfigured than thoſe which remain in or 
ruins. Amidſt ſuch a plenitude of curioſities; all that can be done heit 
to ſele&t ſome of the moſt ſtriking; and I ſhall begin with Balbec and Pl. 
myra, which form the pride of all antiquity” y. 
Balbec is ſituated on a riſing plain, between Tripoli in Syria ah Da. but 1 
maſcus, and is the Heliopolis of Cælo Syria. Its remains of atiquity 
diſplay, according to the beſt judges, the boldeſt plan that ever yw de 0 
attempted in architecture. The portico of the temple of Heliqpolisis 
Inexpreflibly ſuperb, though disfigured by two 'Turkiſh towers. Theker- 
agonal court behind it, is now known only by the magnificence of its 
ruins. Their walls were adorned with Corinthian pilaſters, and ſtatues, an 
and it opens into a quadrangular court of the ſame taſte and grandeit, as tl 
The great temple to which this leads, is now ſo ruined that it 1s:kiinwn "<> 
only by an entablature, ſupporter: by nine lofty columne, each conſiſting) 
of three pieces joined together, by iron pins without cement. Some 
thoſe pins are a foot long, and a foot in diameter, and the ſordid Turi 
are daily at work to deſtroy. the columns, for the ſake of the iron. A 5 
ſmall temple is {till ſtanding, with a pedeſtal of eight columns in front, the 
and fifteen in flank, and every where richly ornamented with figure; in alto 
relief, expreſſing the heads of gods, heroes, and emperors, and part of du 
the ancient mythology. To the weſt of this temple is another, of a circu-] Alien. 
lar form, of the Corinthian and Ionic order, but disfigured with Turk 
moſques and houſes. The other parts of this ancient city are proportion : erer, 


\ . 


ably beautiful and ſtupendous. - DE OT. 
Various have been the conjeQures concerning the founders of thoſe 
immenſe buildings. The inhabitants of Afia aſcribe them to Solomon, MT #8 
but ſome make them ſo modern as the time of Antoninus Pius. Perhaps 
they are of different æras, and through that prince, and his ſucceſſors 
may have rebuilt ſome part of them, yet the boldneſs of their architecture, 
the beauty of their ornaments, and the ſtupendous execution of the whole, 
ſeem to fix their foundation to a period before the Chriſtian æra, but wich- 
out mounting to the times of the Jews, or the Phenicians, who probably ne 2ccop 
knew little of the Greek ſtile; in building and ornamenting. Balbec 15a Pions x 
preſenta little city, encompaſſed with a wall. The inhabitants, who we 
about 5000 in number, live in or near the circular temple, in houles 
built out of the ancient ruins. A free-ſtone quarry in the neighbourhood, 
furniſhed the ſtones for the body of the temple, and one of the ſtones, not 
quite detached from the bottom of the quarry, is 70 feet long; 14 _ 


and 14 feet five inches deep, and reduced to our meafure is 1135 tons. 
A coarſe white marble quarry, at a greater diſtance, furniſhed the orna- 

ral parts 20s e 2855 «Th EN 
Palmyra, or as it was called by the ancletits, Tadmor in the Deſart, 
; ſituated in the wilds of Arabia Petræa, about 33 deg. N. lat. and 
200 miles to the ſouth-eaſt of Aleppo. It is approached through a nar- 


found in the world. The temple of the Sun lies in ruins, but the acceſs 


ble, the grandeur and beauty of which can only be known by ths 
plates of it, which have been drawn, and publiſhed by Mr. Wood, who, 
with his friends, paid it a vifit ſome years ago, purpoſely to preferyd 
ſome remembrance of fuch a curiofity, As thoſe drawings or copies from 
hem are now common, we muſt refer the reader to them, eſpecially as 
de can form no very adequate ideas of the ruins from the printed relation. 
Superb arches, amazing columns, a colonade extending 4000 feet in 
ength, terminated by a noble mauſoleum, temples, fine porticos, peri- 
yles, intercolumniations, and entablatures, all of them in the higheſt 
file, and finiſhed with the moſt beautiful materials, appear on all hands, 
ut ſo diſperſed and disjointed, that it is impoſſible from them to form an 
tea of the whole when perfect. Thoſe ſtriking ruins are contraſted by 
te miſerable huts of the wild Arabs, who refide in or near them, - 

Nothing but ocular proof could convince any man, that fo ſuperb a 
ity, formerly ten miles in circumference, could exiſt in the midſt of 
rats of barren uninhabitable ſands, Nothing however is more certain, 
an that Palmyra was formerly the capital of a great kingdom; that ir 
as the pride as well as the emporium of the eaſtern world, and that its 
jerchants dealt with the Romans, and the weſtern nations, for the mers 
handizes and luxuries of India and Arabia. Its preſent altered ſituation, 
letefore, can be accounted for only by natural cauſes, which have 
ned the moſt fertile tracts into barren defarts, The Aſiatics think 
lat Palmyra, as well as Balbec, owes its original to Solomon, and in 
is theyreceive ſome countenance from ſacred hiſtory. In profane hiſtory 


15 is not mentioned before the time of Marc Anthony, and its moſt ſu- 
11 1 are thought to be of the lower empire, about the time of 
SN ienus. e e 5 | : 

eu- | 


Odenathus, the laſt king of Palmyra, was highly careſſed by that 
Iperor, and even declared Auguſtus, His widow Zenobia reigned in 
feat glory for ſome time, and Longinus, the celebrated critic, was her 
cretary, Not being able to wok the Roman tyranny, ſhe declared 
againſt the emperor Aurelian, who took her priſoner, led her in 
Iumph to Rome, and butchered her principal nobility, and among 
ders the excellent Longinus. He afterwards deſtroyed her city, an 

Wacred its inhabitants, but expended large ſums out of Zenobia's trea- 


15 des in repairing. the temple of the Sun, the majeſtic ruins of which 
with: in been mentioned. This, it muſt be acknowledged, is but a very 
bably f ccount of that celebrated city; nor do any of the Palmyrene in. 
ct ens reach above the Chriſtian æra, though there can be no doubt 


tthe city itſelf is of much higher antiquity, 'The emperor Juſtinian 
© ſome efforts to reſtore ĩt to its ancient ſplendor, but without effect, 
t dwindled by degrees to its preſent: wretched ſtate, It has been 
aved very juſtly, that its architecture, and the proportions of its 


M3, are by no means equal in purity to thoſe of Balbec. In 
| 1 Nothing 
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wr plain, lined as it were with the remains of antiquity, and opening all 
xt once, the eye is preſented with the moſt ſtriking objects that are to be 


to it is through a vaſt number of beautiful Corinthian colums of white 
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Nothing can be more futile, tHan the boaſted antiquities ſhewn by the 
Greek Bi. Armenian prieſts in or near Jeruſalem, which is well know 
to have been ſo often razed to the ground, and rebuilt anew, that 10 
ſcene of our Saviour's life and ſufferings. can be aſcertained, and yet 
thoſe eccleſiaſtics ſubſiſt by-their forgeries, and pretending to guide tra. 

vellers to every ſpot mentioned in the Old and New Teſtament. They 
are, it is true, under ſevere contributions to the Turks, but the trade fill 
goes on, though much diminiſhed in its profits. The church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, as it is called, ſaid to be built by Helena, mother u 
Conſtantine the Great, is ſtill ſtanding, and of tolerable good archite. 
ture, but its different diviſions, and the diſpoſitions made round it, at 
chiefly calculated to ſupport the forgeries of its keepers. Other churches 
built by the ſame lady, are found in Paleſtine ; but the country is f 
altered in its appearance and qualities, that it is one of the moſt defi. 
cable of any in Aſia, and it is in vain for a modern traveller to attempt b 
trace in it any veſtiges of the kingdom of David and Sclomon. 

Mecca and Medina are curioſities only through the ſuperſtition of the 
Mahometans. Their buildings are mean, when compared to Europeu 
houſes or churches; and even the temple of Mecca, in point of ard 
tetture, makes but a ſorry appearance, though erected on the ſpot where 
the great prophet is ſaid to have been born. The ſame may be ſaido 
the moſque at Medina, where that impoſtor was buried ; fo that the 
vaſt ſums ſpent yearly by Mahometan pilgrims, in viſiting thoſe place 

are undoubtedly converted to temporal uſes. I ſhall not amuſe the 
reader with any accounts of the ſpot which is ſaid to have forme 
Paradife, and to have been ſituated between the rivers Euphrates a 
Tigris, where there are ſome tracts which undoubtedly deſerve that nane 
The different ruins, ſome of them inexpreſſibly magnificent, that are u 
be found in thoſe immenſe regions, cannot be appropriated with any cer 
tainty to their original founders; ſo great is the ignorance in which the 
have been buried for theſe thouſand years paſt. It is indeed eaſy to pn 
nounce whether the ſtile of their buildings are Greek, Roman, or Sarace 
but all other information muſt come from their inſcriptions. 

The. neighbourhood of Smyrna (now called Iſmir) contains mat 
valuable antiquities, but it cannot be imagined that a learned mani coll 
devote his whole life to explain them. The ſame may be ſaid of Alepp 
and a number of other places celebrated in antiquity, and now Kno 
only by geographical obſervations, The ſeat of old Troy cannot! 
diſtinguiſhed by the ſmalleſt veſtige, and is known only by its hi 
oppolite to the iſle of Tenedos, and the name of a brook, which 

_ . poets magnified into a wonderful river. A temple of marble built 
E of Auguſtus Cæſar, at Milaſſo in Caria, and a few ſtructures 
the ſame kind, in the neighbourhood, are among the. antiquities t 
are ſtill entire. Three theatres of white marble, and a noble circus n 
Laodicea, have ſuffered very little from time or barbariſm, and ſome." 
vellers think that they diſcern the ruins of the celebrated temple of Di 
o = 5 —_ 29 
PROVINCES, CHIEF CITIES, Theſe are very numerous, and Chriji, 
MOSQUES, AND ornn | the ſame time very infignificant, met 

- _ BUILDINGS. : cauſe they have little or no trade, appear 
are greatly decayed from their ancient grandeur. Scanderoon bare 
upon the fite of Alexandretta, but it is now almoſt depopulated. We Ply 
remains of antiquity are found in its neighhourhood, Aleppo, bone e mal 


ſerves a reſpectable rank among the ities of the Aſiatic Turkey. It 
i ſtill the capital of Syria, and is ſuperior in its buildings and con- 
reniences to moſt of the Turkiſh cities. Its houſes, as is uſual in the 
Eaſt, conſiſt of a large court, with a dead wall to the ſtreet, an areade 
or piazza running round it, paved with marble, and aun elegant fountain 
of the ſame in the middle. Aleppo, and its ſuburbs, are {even miles in 
compaſs, and contain 235,000 inhabitants, of whom zo, ooo are Chriſ.. 
tians, and 5000 are Jews. It is furniſhed with moſt of the conveniencies 
of life, excepting good water, within the walls, and even that is ſup- 
plied by an aqueduct, faid to have been erected by the empreſs Helena, 
Their gardens are pleaſant, being laid out in vineyards, olive, fig, and 
piſtachio trees, but the country round 1s rough and barren, Foreign 


by merchants are numerous here, and tranſact their buſineſs in caravanſerds, 
ple or large ſquare buildings, containing their ware-houſes, lodging rooms, and 
@ 


compting-houſes, This city abounds in neat, and ſome of them magnifi- 
cent moſques, public bagnios, which are very refreſhing, and bazars, or 
market-places, which are formed into long, narrow, covered ſtreets, 
with little ſhops, as in other parts of the Eaſt. Their coffee is excellent, 
and conſidered by the Turks as a high luxury, and their ſweetmeats and 
Fruits are delicious. European merchants live here in greater ſplendor 
and ſafety than in any other city of the Turkith empire, which is owmg 
to particular capitulations with the Porte. The Engliſh, French and 
Dutch, have conſuls, who are much reſpected, and appear abroad, the 
noliſh eſpecially, with marks of diſtinction. 3 | | 

The heat of the country makes it convenient for the inhabitants to 
Jeep in the open air, here and over all Arabia, and many other parts of 
eEaſt; for which reafon their houſes are flat on the top. This practice 


arr counts for the early acquaintance thoſe nations had with aſtronomy, 
105 d the motions of the heavenly bodies, and explains ſome parts of the 
b 


oly ſcripture. As the Turks are very uniform in their way of living, 
bis account of Aleppo may give the reader an idea of the other Turkiſh 
hs "5 6 7 e 
Bagdat, built upon the Tygris, is the capital of the ancient Chaldea, and 
2 once the metropolis of the califate, under the Saracens, the moſt 
werful monarchy on earth — = OR Li a 
Bagdat retains but few marks of its ancient grandeur, It is rudely for- 
bed, but the conveniency of its ſituation renders it one of the ſeats of the 


ted by the Smyrna, Aleppo, and weltern caravans. 


way Ancient Aſſyria is now called the Turkiſh Curdiſtan, tho' part of it is 

bay det to the Perſians. The capital is Curdiſtan ; the ancient Nineveh 
_ ng now a heap of ruins. Curdiſtan is ſaid to be for the molt part, 
1 


out of a mountain, and is-the reſidence of a viceroy, or beglerbeg. 
a formerly Edefla, is the capital of the fine province of Meſopotamia. 
aka mean, place, and chiefly ſupported by a manufacture of Tur- 
leather. „ 3 


6, and Chriſtians, a brave, warlike race of men, and often at war with the 
Ron wometans, Their capital, Teflis, is a handſome city, and makes a 
tra 1 appearance, its inhabitants being about 30,000. The Georgians in 
oon g are by ſome travellers ſaid to be the handſomeſt people in the 
|, "OG; and ſome think that they early received the practice of inoculation 
yo e ſmall pox, They 2 no ſcruple of felling and drinking wines 

. '2 | 5 in 


beorgia, or Gurgiſtan, though ſubject to the Turks, is chiefly peopled 5 
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wkiſh government, and has ſtill a conſiderable trade, being annually 
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Jn fhefe, capital, and ocher towns; and their valany has feorun ay 


many diſtinguiſhing liberties and privileges. | Pn 
The ancient cities of Damaſcus, Tyre, and Sidon, ſtill retain pan 9 
their former trade. + Damaſcus is called Sham, and the approach to it by 
the river is inexpreſſibly beautiful. It contains a fine moſque, whick uy 
formerly a Chriſtian church. It is ſtill famous for its ſteel works, ſuchz 
ſword blades, knives, and the like; the excellent temper of which is (ai 
to be owing to a 3 in the water. The inhabitants ſtill manufatue 
thoſe beautiful filks called Damaſks from their city, and carry on a a 
ſiderable traffic in raw and worked filk ; roſe-water, extracted from ty 
famous damaſ roſes, fruits, and wine. The neighbourhood of this ch 
is ſtill beautiful, eſpecially to the Turks, who delight in verdure ul 
ardens. Sidon, which likewiſe lies within the ancient Phenicia, has HH t 
one trade, and a tolerable harbour. Tyre, now called Sur, about at 
miles diſtant from Sidon, ſo famous formerly for its rich dye, is now ah 


=o 
Wl 
1 
1 

if 


inhabited by a few miſerable fiſhermen, who live in the ruins of its auc ra. 

RES | 5 ty 
. Natolia, or Alia Minor, comprehending the ancient provinces of L 

dia, Pamphilia, Piſidia, Lycaonia, Cilicia, Cappadocia, and Ponta Lox 

or Amaſia, all of them territories celebrated in < Greek and Rom cie 


hiſtory, are now, through the Turkiſh inſolence and tyranny, either u ed 
ſalgzn, or a theatre of ruins. The ſites of ancient cities are ſtill df 
cernible, and ſo luxurious is nature in thoſe countries, that in man 
places ſhe triumphs over her forlorn condition, The ſelfiſh Turks eat 
vate no more land than maintains themſelves, and their gardens and ſu e . 
mer-houſes fill up the circuit of their moſt flouriſhing cities. The tion 
jucdicious travellers, upon an attentive ſurvey. of thoſe countries, fully nh 
dicate all that has been ſaid by ſacred and profane writers of their beau dd ot 

| ſtrength, fertility, and population. Even Paleſtine and Judea, the n ais. 
. deſpicable at preſent of all thoſe countries, lie buried within the lux In t. 
of their own ſoil. The Turks ſeem particularly fond of repreſenting i 
the moſt dreadful colours, and have formed a thouſand falſehoods cone Nemſe 


ing it, which being artfully propagated dy ſome among ourſelves, Mot ve 
impoſed upon weak Chriſtians“. hether thoſe countries couldever ing f 
reſtored to their ancient grandeur, trade and population, may ie f 
queſtion with ſome ; but I apprehend that it would now be impoſlible(Wrem: 
the Turkiſh government be ever ſo beneficent) to divert commerce vi ie a, 


out which, ail attempts of that kind muſt be feeble) from its Europ 
channels. There can, however, be no queſtion, that a government ing b⸗ 
brutal and bigotted than that of the Turks, -might make the nat 


n * 


— — — — - — — 
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docs not proceed from the natura! anfruitfulneſs of the country, but from ihe v3 Consx 
inhabitants, the indolence which prevails among the few who poſſeſs it, aud the mon! 
tual difcords and depredations of the petty princes who ſhare this fine country: 4 

. Indeed, the inbabitants can have but little inelination to cultivate the carth. 
« leſtine, ſays Mr. Wood, we have often ſeen the huſbandman ſawing, wo 
«© by an armed friend. to prevent his being robbed of · de fed. Aud, after al, 
ever ſows is uncertain whe. her he ſhall ever reap the harveſt, > | po 
A | 1 


5 ' Fees | de ina 

The late reverend Dr. Shaw, profeſſor of Greek at Oxford, who ſeems to have Uity | 
f mined bat country with an uncommon degree of accuracy, and was qualificd Prin 
| of ſoundeſt philo1ophy, to make the moſt juſt obſervations, ſays, that was the Holy Lat :.1 t 
1 well cultwared as in ſoimer times, it would be more fertile than the very belt pa V adir 
1 Syria and Phœnicia, becauſe the foul is generally much ticher, and, every thing conſid | 
i yields larger crops. Therefore the barrenneſs, ſays he, of which ſome authors co J thi 
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owerful as well as a happy people within themſelves. The misfostune 
that the Greeks, Armenians, and other ſects of Chriſtians there, par- 
ke but too much of the Turkiſh ſtupidity. Though they are not ſuf- 
ered to wear white turbans, or to ride on horſeback, and are ſubjected 
0a thouſand indignities and miſeries, and are even, in many places, far 
pore numerous than their oppreſſors, yet ſo abje& is their ſpirit, that they 
nake no efforts for their own deliverance, and they are contented under 
ll their mortifications. If they are leſs indolent than their oppreſſors, it 
5 becauſe they muſt otherwiſe ſtarve; and they dare not enjoy even the 
roperty they acquire, leſt it ſhould be diſcovered to their tyrants, who 
ould conſider it as their own. e 

CoMMERCE AND 'MANUFACTUREs.] Theſe objects are little attended 
nto the Turkiſh dominions. The nature of their government deſtroys 
hat happy ſecurity which is the mother of arts, induſtry, and commerce; 
d ſuch is the debaſement of the human mind when borne down by 
ranny and oppreſſion, that all the great advantages of commerce which 
ature has as it were thrown under the feet of the inhabitants by their 
tation, are here totally neglected. The advantages of Tyre, Sidon, 
lexandria, and all thoſe countries which carried on the commerce of the 
cient world, are overlooked. They command the navigation of the 
ted Sea, which opens a communication to the ſouthern ocean, and pre- 
nts them with all the riches of the Indies. Whoever looks on a map of 
urkey, muſt admire the ſituation of their capital, upon a narrow ftrait 
lat ſeparates Europe from Aſia, and communicates on the ſouth with 
te Mediterranean fea, thereby opening a paſſage to all the European 
e m0 tions as well as the coaſt of Africa. The ſame ſtrait, communicating 
orthwards with the Black ſea, opens a paſſage, by means of the Danube 
eau other great rivers, into the interior parts of Germany, Poland, and 
1 ufia. - : | | _ : 
n this extenſive empire, where all the commodities neceffary for the 
ng u Weſt plan of induſtry and commerce are produced, the Turks content 
once em ſelves with manufacturing cottons, carpets, leather and ſoap. The 
5% ot valuable of their commodities, ſuch as ſilk, a variety of drugs, and 


ever Wing ſtuffs, they generally export without giving them much additional 
ble from their own labour. The internal commerce of the empire is 


ble e remely ſmall, and managed entirely by Jews and Armenians, In their 
6 afic with Europe the Turks are altogether paſſive. The Engliſh, French, 
zurop etch, and other Europeans, reſort hither with their commodities, and 
ment Eng back thoſe of Turkey in the ſame bottoms. They ſeldom attempt 
V diſtant voyages, and are poſſeſſed only of a few coaſting veſſels on 
e Abatic Turkey; their chief royal navy lying on the fide of Europe. 
| be inattention of the Turks to objects of commerce is perhaps the beſt 
ro buen to their government. The balance of power eſtabliſhed among 
ified d princes of Europe, and their jealouſies of one another, ſecures to the 
oly 1: id:ls the poſſeſſion of countries, which in the hands of the Ruſſians, or 
/ ative ſtate, might endanger the commerce of their neighbours, eſpe- 
© conf!) their trade with India. 8 5 : 
the Cors rITUTIoR AND Government.) The Turkiſh government is 
2d thc anonly exhibited as a picture of all that is ſhocking and unnatural in 
trary power. But from the late accounts of Sir James Porter, who - 
ded at the Porte, in quality of ambaſſador from his Britannic majeſty, 
pears that the rigours of that deſpotic government are confiderably 
werated by the power of religion. For though in this empire there is 
„ Yn no 


A 0 0 
after all. 
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no hereditary ſucceſſion to property, the rights of individuals may be u. 
dered fixed and ſecure, by being annexed to the church, which ' is done x 
an inconſiderable expence. Even Jews and Chriſtians may in this mu. 
ner ſecure the enjoyments of their lands to the lateſt poſterity ; and 
ſacred and inviolable has this law been held, that there is no inſtance of u 

attempt on the fide of the prince to treſpaſs or reverſe it. Neither doesths 

obſervance of this inſtitution altogether depend on the ſuperſtition of th 
ſultan ; he knows that any attempt to violate it, would ſhake the four 
dations of his throne, which is ſolely ſupported by the laws of religia, 

Were he to treſpaſs theſe laws, he becomes an infidel, and ceaſes to be the 

lawful ſovereign. The ſame obſervation extends to all the rules laid dom 

in the Koran, which was deſigned by Mahomet, both as a political code 
and as a religious ſyſtem. The laws there enacted, having all the forced 
religious prejudices to ſupport them, are inviolable ; and by them the ci 
rights of the Mahometans are regulated. Even the comments on this bodk, 
which explain the law where it is obſcure, or extend and complete wht 

Mahomet had left imperfe&, are conceived to be of equal validity vid 

the firſt inſtitution of the prophet.; and no member of the ſociety, bu. e. 

ever powerful, can tranſgreſs them without cenſure, or violate them vit ;; 
out puniſhment, | | of 

The Aſiatic Turks, or rather ſubjects of the 'Turkiſh empire, who hal 
their poſſeſſions by a kind of military tenure, on condition of their ſerving 
in the field with a particular number of men, think themſelves, whik 
they perform that agreement, almoſt independent of his majeſty, wit 


- ſeldom calls for the head or the eſtate of a ſubject, who is not an imme {+1 


diate ſervant of the court. The moſt unhappy ſubjects of the Tub of 
government, are thoſe who approach the higheſt dignities of ſtate, and | 
whoſe fortunes are conſtantly expoſed to ſudden alterations, and depenetate 
on the breath of their maſter. There is a gradation of great oficer! 
Turkey, of whom the viſir, or prime miniſter ; the chiayia, ſecond 
power, to the viſir ; the reis effendi, or ſecretary of ſtate, are the mo 
conſiderable. Theſe, as well as the Mufti, or high prieſt, the baſham 
or governors of provinces, the civil judges, and many others, are col 
monly raiſed by their application and aſſiduity, from the meaneſt ſtatin 
in life; and are often the children of Tartar, or Chriſtian ſlaves taken! 
war. Tutored in the ſchool of adverſity, and arriving at pre- eminem 
through a thouſand difficulties and dangers, theſe men are general) 
diſtinguiſhed for abilities, as deficient in virtue. They poſſeſs all 
diſſimulation, intrigue, and corruption, which often accompanies an 
tion in a humble rank, and they have a farther reaſon for plundering t 
people, becauſe they are uncertain how long they may poſſeſs the dign 
ties to which they are arrived. The adminiſtration of juſtice, there 
js extremely corrupt over. the whole empire ; but this proceeds from 
manners of the judges, and not from the laws of the kingdom, which 
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founded on very equitable principles. "mo „, tc 
 Revenvss:] The riches drawn from the various provinces of dvith 
empire muſt be immenſe. The revenues ariſe from the cuſtoms, au thi; me 


variety of taxes which fall chiefly on the Chriſtians, and other ſubi uf , 
not of the Mahometan religion, Another branch of the revenue , who 
from the annual tribute paid by the Tartars, and other nations * bon p 
upon Turkey, but governed by their own princes and laws. All ei me 
however, are trifling, when compared with the vaſt ſums extorted from taken 

governors of provinces, and officers of ſtate, under the name of PT of diltan 
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Pheſe harpies, to indemnify themſelves, as we have already obſerved, 
rerciſe every ſpecies of oppreſſion that their avarice can ſuggeſt, till 
ecoming wealthy from the vitals of the countries they are ſent to govern, 
geir riches frequently give riſe to a wer ve ſuſpicion of diſloyalty or 
"ſconduRt, and the whole fortune of the offender devolves to the crown. 
he devoted victim is ſeldom acquainted with the nature of the offence, 
the names of his accuſers; but, without giving him the leaſt oppor- 


F nity of making a defence, an officer is diſpatched, with an imperial 
b cree, to take off his head. The unhappy baſſa receives 7 with the. 
be joheſt reſpect, putting it on his head, and after he has read it, ſays, the 
n il of C and the emperor be done, or ſome ſuch expretſion, teſtifying his 


W ticerefignation to the will of his prince. Then he takes the filken cord, 
kich the officer has ready in his boſom, and having tied it about his own 
ck, and ſaid a ſhort prayer, the officer's ſervants throw him on the 
jor and drawing the cord ftrait, ſoon diſpatch him; after which his 
ad is cut off, and carried fo court. EDS ĩ W 
Foxcgs.] The militia of the Turkiſh empire is of two ſorts; the firſt, 
re certain lands appointed for their maintenance, and the other is paid: 
tof the treaſury. Thoſe that have certain lands, amount to about 
18,000 troopers, effective men. Beſides theſe, there are alſo certain 
xiliary forces raiſed by the tributary countries of this empire; as the 
tars, Walachians, Moldavians, and Georgians, who are commanded 
their reſpective princes. The Kan of the Crim Tartars is obliged to 
iſh 100, ooo men, and to ſerve in perſon, when the grand ſignior takes 
field, In every war, beſides the above forces, there are great num- 
5 of volunteers, who live at their own charge, in expectation of ſuc- 
ding the officers. Theſe adventurers do not only promiſe themſelves. 
eſtate if they ſurvive, but are taught that if they die in a war againſt 
Chriſtians, they ſhall go immediately to Paradiſe. The forces, which 
eve their pay from the treaſury, are called the Spahis, or horſe guards, 
Lare in number about 12,000; and the Janizaries, or foot-guards, who 
eſteemed the beſt ſoldiers in the Turkiſh armigs, and on them 
principally depend in an engagement. Theſe amount to about 
000 men, who are quartered in and near Conſtantinople. They fre- 
itly grow mutinous, and have proceeded ſo far ſometimes as to depoſe 
ſaltan. They are educated in the ſeraglio, and trained up to the 
riſe of arms from their infancy ; and there are not leſs than 100,000 
ſoldiers ſcattered over every province of the empire, who procure 
a{elves to be regiſtered in this body, to enjoy the privileges of jani- 
6, which are very great, being ſubje& to no juriſdiction but that of 
raga, or chief commander. . | - 
IRMS-AND TITLES.] The emperor's titles are ſwelled with all the 
pof eaſtern magnificence. He is ſtiled by his ſubjects, the ſhadow of 
a (rol on Earth, Brother to the Sun and Moon, Diſpaſer of all earthly 
„ Kc. The grand ſignior's arms are, vert, a creſcent argent, 
ed with a turbant, charged with three black plumes of heron's quills, 
this motto, Done c totum impleat or em. 9 5 
VERT Ax Ds Ez AGLIO.] Great care is taken in the education of the 
5, who are deſigned for the ſtate, the army, or the navy; but they 
| eldom preferred till they are about forty years of age, and they riſe 
er merit. They are generally the children of Chriſtian parents, 
"taken in war, purchaſed, or preſents from the viceroys or gover- 
bf diſtant proyinces, the moſt beautiful, well made, and ſprightly 
L 14 : children, 
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childr en, that can be met with, and are always reviewed and 2 proved of 
by the fignior, before they are ſent to the colleges, or ſeminaries, uber 
they are educated for employments, according to their genius or a Uitie, 
Ihe ladies of the ſeraglio are a collection of beautiful youn women 
chiefly ſent as preſents from the provinces, and the Greek iflands, mold 
them the children of Chriſtian parents. On their admiſſion they are con, 
mitted to the care of old ladies, taught muſic, dancing, and other acc. 
liſhments, and furniſhed with the richeſt cloaths and ornaments, The 
adies are ſœrce ever ſuffered to go abroad, except when the grand fionig 
removes from one place to another, when a troop of black eunuchs em 
veys them to the boats, which are incloſed with lattices; and, when the 
go by land, they are put into cloſe chariots, and ſignals are made at cu. 
tain diſtances, to give notice that none approach the roads, through whit 
they march. Among the emperor's attendants are a number of muts, 
ho act and converſe by ſigns with great quickneſs ; and ſome dwarfs, yg 
are exhibited for the diverſion of his majeſty. 2 
. Or16in AND PROGRESS OF THE TURKs.] It has been the fate 
the moſt ſouthern and fertile parts of Afia, at different periods, to becy ſub 
quered by that warlike and hardy race of men, who inhabit the vaſt cou | 
try, known to the ancients by the name of Scythia, and among the moden turk 
by that of Tartary. One tribe of theſe people, called Turks or Tum 
mans, which name ſignifies wanderers, extended its conqueſts ud min 


various leaders, and during ſeveral centuries, from the ſhore of the (. Gre 
pian, to the ſtraits of the Dardanelles. Being long reſident, in the ci nop! 
city of body guards, about the courts of the Saracens, they embraced i preſf 
doctrine of Mahomet, and acted for a long time as mercenaries in H id 
armies of contending princes. Their chief reſidence was in the nein or th 


bourhood of mount Caucaſus, from whence they removed to Ame spe: 
Major, and after being employed as mercenaries by the ſultans of Per 
they ſeized that kingdom, and ſpread their ravages all over the neighba 
ing countries. Bound by their religion to make converts to MabonlCreec 
taniſm, they never were without a pretence for invading and ravagingt 
dominions of the Greek emperors, and were ſometimes commanded Mal 
very able generals. Upon the declenſion of the califate or empiredft 
Saracens, they made themſelves maſters of Paleſtine ; and the viſiting 
Holy city of. Jeruſalem, being then part of the Chriſtian exerciſes, WWrrag| 
which they had been tolerated by the Saracens, the Turks laid the ft 
pean pilgrims under ſuch heavy contributions, and exerciſed ſuch h Selin 
cruelties upon the Chriſtian inhabitants of the country, as gave riſe to th m 
famous Cruſades, which we have mentioned more fully in the Introduſ nd the 
It unfortunately happened that the Greek emperors were get 
more jealous of the progreſs of the Chriſtians than the Turks; and e anne 
after oceans of blood were ſpilt, a Chriſtian kingdom was crete WD :maſc 
Jeruſalem under Godfrey of Bouillon, neither he nor his ſucceſſors He w. 
poſſeſſed of any real power for maintaining it. The Turks, about 
year 1347, had extended their dominions on every fide, and poſſe 
themſelves, under Othman, of ſome of the fineſt provinces in A148 ata, y 
Nice, and Pruſa in Bithynia, which Othman made his ca ital, and 
it were, firſt embodied them into a nation; hence they too the nan 
Othmans from that leader, the appellation of Turks, as it ſignihes1 
original, wanderers or baniſhed men, being conſidered by them 
term of reproach.. Othman was ſucceeded by a race of the moſt v. 
princes that are mentioned in hiſtory, About the year 1357, theyP 
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Helleſpont, and got a footing in Europe ; and Amurath ſettled the 
he 3 at 1 Such was their conqueſts, that Baja- 
zet I. after defeating the Greek ma pred Sigiſmund, laid fiege to Con- 
fantinople,; in hopes of ſubjecting all the Greek empire. His greatneſs 
and inſolence provoked Tamerlane, who was jult then returned from his 
eaſtern conqueſts, . to declare war againſt him. A deciſive battle was 
fought between thoſe rival conquerors, in the plain where Pompey de- 
feated Mithridates, in which Bajazet's army was cut in pieces, and he 
himſelf taken priſoner, The ſucceſſors of Tamerlane, by declaring war 
againſt one another, left the Turks more powerful than ever; and though 
their career was checked by the valour of the Venetians and Hungarians, 
they gradually reduced the dominions of the Greek emperors ; and, after 
a long fiege, Mahomet II. took Conſtantinople in 1453. Thus, after an 
exiſtence of ten centuries from its firſt commencement under Conſtantine 
the Great, ended the Greek empire; an event which had been long fore- 
ſeen, and was owing to many cauſes; the chief was the total degeneracy of 
the Greek emperors themſelves, theircourts and families; the diſlike their 
ſubje&s had to the popes, and the weſtern church, one of their patriarchs 
declaring publickly to a Romiſh legate, that he would rather ſee a 
turban, than the pope's tiara, upon the great altar of Conſtantinople.” 
But as the Turks, when they extended their conqueſts, did not exter- 
ninate, but reduced the nations to ſubjection, the remains of the ancient 
Greeks ſtill exiſt, .as we have already obſerved, particularly in Conſtanti- 
nople and the neighbouring iſlands, where, though under grievous op- 
preflions, they profeſs Chriſtianity under their own patriarchs. It is 
laid that the modern Greeks, though pining under the tyrannical yoke 
of the Turkiſh government, ſtill preſerve ſomewhat of the exterior 
appearance, though nothing of the internal principles which diſtinguiſhed. 
their anceſtors, ry 3535 5 
The conqueſt of Conſtantinople was followed by the ſubmiſſion of all 
reece, and from this time the Turks have been looked upon as an Eu- 
opean power, | | | | 


Mahomet died in 1481, and was ſucceeded by Bajazet II, who carried. 
e ol r the war againſt the Hungarians and Venetians, as well as the Perſians 
ting end Egyptians, Bajazet falling ill of the gout, became indolent, was 
eisen raſſed by family differences, and at laſt, by order of his ſecond ſon, 


pclim, he was poiſoned by a Jew phyſician. - 
Selim afterwards ordered his elder brother, Achmet, to be ſtrangled, 
th many other princes of the Othman race. He defeated the Perſians 
ad the prince of Mount Taurus; but being unable to penetrate into 
erla, he turned his arms againſt Egypt, which, after many bloody battles, 
e annexed to his own dominions, as he did Aleppo, Antioch, Tripoli, 
Panaſcus, Gaza, and many other towns. | ph 
He was ſucceeded, in 1520, by his fon, Soliman the Magnificent; - 
o taking advantage of the differences which prevailed among the Chriſ- 
lan powers, took Rhodes, and drove the knights from that iſland to 
Malta, which was given them by the emperor Charles V. The reign of 
dliman, after this, was a continual war with the Chriſtian-powers, and 
erally ſucceſsful, both by ſea and land; but he miſcarried in an attempt 
e made to take the iſle of Malta. This. Soliman is looked upon as the 
tateſt prince that ever filled the throne of Othman. „ 
He was ſucceeded, in 1566, by his ſon, Selim II. In his reign, the 
irkiſa marine received an irrecoverable blow from the Chriſtians, in the 
2 ERS — s * ; Tp. : e battle 
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battle of Lepanto. This defeat might have proved fatal to the Turkih 
power, had the blow been purſued by the Chriſtians, eſpecially the Spe. 
niards. Selim, however, took Cyprus from the Venetians, and Tung 
in Africa, from the Moors. He was ſucceeded, in 1575, by his ſn, 
Amurath III. who forced the Perſians to cede Tauris, 2, and ma 
other cities, to the Turks. He likewiſe took the important fortreſs of 
Raab, in Hungary; in 1593, he was ſucceeded by Mahorhet III. The 
memory of this prince 1s diſtinguiſhed, by his ordering nineteen of his 
brothers to be ftrangled, and ten of his father's concubines, who wer 
ſappoſed to be pregnant, to be thrown into the ſea. Hermwas often unſuc. 
ceſsful in his wars with the Chriſtians ; and died of the plague in 160g, 
Though his fucceffor, Achmet, was beaten by the Perſians, yet he forced 
the Auſtrians to a treaty in 1606, and to conſent that he ſhould keey | 
whit he was poſſeſſed of in Hungary. Oſman, a prince of great ſpirit, 
but no more than fixteen years of age, being unſucceſsful” againſt the 
Poles,' was put to death by the Janizaries, whoſe power he intended to 
hxye reduced. Morad IV. fucceeded in 1623, and took Bagdat from the 
Perfians. His brother, Ibrahim, ſucceeded him in 1640; a worthlek, 
 IinaQtive prince, and ſtrangled by the Janizaries in 1648. His ſucceſſa, 
Mahomet IV. was excellently well ſerved by his grand viſir, Cuperli. He 
took Candy from the Venetians, after it had been beſieged for zo year, 
This conqueſt coſt the Venetians, and their allies, 80,000 men, and the 
| Forks, it is ſaid, 180,000. A bloody war ſucceeded between the impe- 
rialiſts and the 'Furks, in which the latter were fo ſucceſsful, that they 
laid fiege to Vienna, but were forced (as has been already mentioned) to 
raiſe it with great loſs, by John Sobieſki, king of Poland and other 
Chriftian generals, Mahomet was, in 1687, ſhut up in priſon by his 
ſubjects, and ſucceeded by his brother, Soliman II. * 
The Turks continued unſucceſsful in their wars during this reign, aud 
that of his brother and ſucceſſor, Achmet II. but Muſtapha Ji. who el 
mounted the throne in 1694, headed his armies in perſon, and after ſome ; 
briſk campaigns, he was defeated by prince Eugene; and the peace of ell 
Carlowitz, between the Imperialifts and Turks, was concluded in 1009. 
Soon after, Muſtapha was depoſed, his mufti was beheaded, and his 
brother, Achmet III. mounted the throne. He was the prince who gave and [ 
- ſhelter, at Bender, to Charles XII. of Sweden; and ended a war with 
the Ruſſians by a glorious peace concluded at Pruth. He had afterwari 
a war with the Venetians, which alarmed all the Chriſtian powers. Tic 
ſcene of action was tranſlated to Hungary, where the imperial general Wit eat 
prince 3 gave ſo many repeated defeats to the infidels, that 
they were forced to conclude a diſgraceful peace at Paſſarowitz, in 1718, 
An unfortunate war with the Perſians, under Kouli Khan, ſucceeding, 
the populace demanded the heads of the viſir, the chief admiral, and 
the ſecretary, which were accordingly ſtruck off; but Achmet was de 
ſed, and Mahomet V. advanced to the throne. He was unſucceÞul 
in his wars with Kouli Khan, and at laſt obliged to recognize that uſurpef dle di 
as ſophi of Perſia, He was, after that, engaged in a war with tit 
Imperialiſts and Ruſſians; againſt the former he was viRorious, but Wn 1 
ſacceſſes of the latter, which threatened Conſtantinople itſelf, forced hi r, 
toagree to a haſty treaty with the emperor, and after that to another wit 
the Ruſſians, which was greatly to his diſadvantage. Mahomet died! 
1754. He was ſucceeded by his brother, Oſman III. who * 
1757, and was ſucceeded by his brother, Muſtapha III. who die 
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11774, while engaged in an unſueceſsful war with the Ruſſians, and was 
xcceeded by Abdul Hamet, his brother, or Achmet IV. WO 
The. perſeverance of the Turks, ſupplied. by their numerous Aſiatic 
rmies, and their 1mplicit ſubmiſſion to their officers, rather than any | 
cellence in military diſcipline or courage in war, have been the great 
rings of thoſe ſucceſſes which render their empire at preſent ſo formidable. 
he extenſion, as well as duration of their empire, may indeed be in 
ome meaſure —_— the military inſtitution of the Janizaries, a corps 
riginally compoſed of the children of ſuch Chriſtian parents as could not 
jay their taxes. Theſe being collected together, were formed to the ex- 
rciſe of arms under the eyes of their officers in the Seraglio. They were 
generally in number about 40, ooo; and ſo excellent was their diſcipline, 
at they were deemed to be invincible; and they fill conſtitute the flower 
f the Turkiſh armies. After all, we muſt conſider the political ftate of 
urope, and the jealouſies that ſubſiſt amongſt its princes, as the ſureft 
ats of this empire, and the principal reaſon why the fineſt provinces in 
he world are ſuffered to remain in the poſſeſſion of theſe haughty infidels, 
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| SITUATION AND EXTENT. | 

| Miles. | TIS * | 85 
Length 4000 } 5 50 and 150 Eaſt longitude. 

Breadth 2400 0 between 30 and 72 North latitude. 

1.1 12 would be deceiving the reader to deſire him to 
1 depend upon any accounts given us by geographers, 
the extent, limits, and fituation of thoſe vaſt regions. Even the 
ppreſs of Ruſſia and her miniſtry are ignorant of her preciſe limits with 
e Chineſe, the Perfians, and other nations. Tartary, taken in its 
leſt extent, 1s bounded by the Frozen Ocean, on the north ; by the 
ine or Oriental Ocean, on the eaſt ; by China, India, Perſia, and 
e Caſpian Sea, on the ſouth; and by Muſcovy, on the weſt. 


rad Diviſions. © — Subdiviſions. ' Chief Towns. 
th eaſt diviſion j Kamſchatka Tartars C , Kamſchatka 


Jakutſkoi Tartars Jakutſkoi 
Bratt | — Bratſki 
nth eaſt diviſion Thibet and Mongul Poion 
Tartars — * — : 
1  Samoteda — Nangaſia 
* veſt diviſion Oſtiack — | 11 Kortſkoi 
. 1282 Circaſſian and Aſtracan Terki 
th-weſt diviſion 1 art ary = . a Aſtracan 
Siberia — — 7 c Tobolſki 
We diviſion Kalmuc and Uſbec | ne 
Tartary | Samarcand. 


MOUNTAINS. ] The principal mountains are thoſe of Caucaſus, in 
alia, and the mountains of Stolp, in the north. | 
a5.) Theſe are the Frozen Ocean, the Pacific Ocean, the ſea of 
wſchatka, and the Caſpian Sea, | EY 

ene "vs Rivers.] 
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RivERSs.] The rivers are, the Wolga, which runs a coutfe of 
miles; the Obey, which divides Aſia from Europe; che Tabdl, Im 
Gneſa or Jenſka ; the Lena, and the Argun, which divides the Ruſty 
and Chineſe empires. : | i zo 
Aix, CLIMATE, SOIL, The air of this country is very differen, 
AND PRODUCE. by reaſon of its vaſt extent from north u 
Guth; the northern parts reaching beyond the arctic polar cirele, and tte 
N N being in the ſame — * with Spain, France, Italy, and y 
urkeyp. 3 8 Ts 
Nova Zembla and Ruſſian Lapland are moſt uncomfortable regions; 
the earth, which is covered with ſnow nine months in the year, bei 
extremely barren, and every where encumbered with unwholeſomemarke, 
gninhabited mountains, and impenetrable thickneſſes. Though Siber 
is as it were another name for a country of horror, yet we are told tha 
the air of the ſouthern parts is tolerably mild, the ſoil furniſhed with gool 
water, and cultivated with ſome ſucceſs. The beſt accounts we hare uf 
Its interior appearance, is from the ingenious Frenchgentlemen who ver 
fent thither to make aſtronomical obſervations ; they all agree in rep. 
ſenting it as a diſmal region, and almoft uninhabited. Aftracan and th 
fouthern parts of Tartary, are extremely fertile, owing more to natur 
than induſtry. The parts that are cultivated produce excellent fruits 0 an 
almoſt all the kinds known in Europe, eſpecially grapes, which are r. 
koned the largeſt and fineft in the world, 'Their ſummers are very dy 
and from the end of July to the beginning of October, the air is peſtered eue 
and the ſoil ſometimes ruined, by incredible quantites of locuſts. n 
Bell, who travelled with the Ruſſian ambaſſador to China, repreſents u lem 
parts of Tartary as deſirable and fertile countries, the graſs growing! tt 
ſpontaneouſly to an amazing height. 3 | 
MzTAzs avD MINERALS.] Tt is faid that Siberia contains mines cher 
gold, ſilver, copper, iron, jaſper, lapis lazuli, and loadſtones; a l : 
of large teeth, found here, creates ſome diſputes among the naturaliſs 
whether they belong to elephants, or are a marine production; their ef 
pearance is certainly whimſical and curious when poliſhed with art andi iu 
Animars.] Theſe are camels, dromedaries, bears, wolves, and ii de 
the other land and amphibious animals that are common in the north u urn 
of Europe. Their horſes. are of a good ſize for the ſaddle, and vl 
hardy; as they run wild till they are five orſix years old, they are e ive 
rally headſtrong. Near Aſtracan there is a bird called by the Ruſſa tath 
Baba, of a grey colour, and ſomething larger than a ſwan ; he has a bn 
bill, under which hangs a bag that may contain a quart or more; 
wades near the edge of the river, and on ſeeing a ſhoal or fry of fn en ip 
fiſhes, ſpreads his wings and drives them to a ſhallow, where he gobb let a 
as many of them as he can into his bag, and then going aſhore, © 
them or carries them to the young. Some travellers take this bird to 
the pelican, Ts | 
PopTULALION, INHABITANTS, MANNERS, { We can form n0Þ e ſame 
CUSTOMS, DIVERSIONS, AND DRESS, bable gueſs as t0 
number of inhabitants in Tartary, but from many cicrumſtances we Tr wit] 
conclade that they are not proportioned to the extent of their cou 
They are in general-ftrong made, ſtout men; their faces broad, 8 
roſes flattiſu, their eyes ſmall and black, but very quick; their ben. I. 
are ſcarcely viſible, as they continually. thin them. by pulling u the! 


by the roots. The beauty of the Circaſſian women is a kin of he they. i 
| | comme 


odity in that country; for parents there make no ſcruple of ſelling 
22 to recruit the ſeraglios of the great men * and 
Perſia, They are purchaſed, when young, by merchants, and taught 
ſuch accompliſhments as ſuit their capacities, to render them more valu- 
able againſt the day of ſale, The Tartars are in general a wandering fart 
people; in their peregrinations they ſet outin the ſpring, their num- 
der in one body being frequently 10,000, preceded by their flocks and herds. 
hen they come to an inviting ſpat, they live upon it till all its graſs and 
rerdure is eaten up. They have little money, except what they get from 
heir neighbours the Ruſſians, Perfians, or Turks, in exchange for cattle; 
ich this they purchaſe cloaths, ſilks, ſtuffs, and other apparel for their 
omen. They 3 few mechanics, except thoſe who make arms. They 
void all labour as the greateſt ſlavery, their own employment is tending 


1 their focks, hunting, and managing their horſes. If they are angry with 
| RS perſon, they wiſh he may live in one fixed place, and work like a Ruf- 
FW Among themſelves they are very hoſpitable, and wonderfully ſo to 


me rangers and travellers who confidently put themſelves under their 


ſed to laughter, and ſeldom depreſſed by care or melancholy. There 
a ſtrong reſemblance between the northern Tartars and ſome nations of 
ada in North America, particularly when any of their people are 
rm through great age, or ſeized with diſtempers reckoned incurable, 
hey make a ſmall hut for the patient near ſome river, in which they 
eve him with ſome proviſions, and ſeldom or never return to viſit him. 
In ſuch occaſions they ſay.they do their parents a good office, in ſending 
em to a better world. Notwithſtanding this behaviour, many nations 
f the Tartars, eſpecially toward the ſouth, are tractable, humane, and 


athers, and their ſubmiſſion. to their authority, cannot be exceed; and 
lis noble quality of filial love has diſtinguiſhed them in all ages. 
tory tells us that Darius, king of Perſia, having invaded them with all 
te forces of his empire, and the Scythians retiring by little and little, 
Jarius ſent an ambaſſador to demand where it was they propoſed to con- 


at lade their retreat, and when they intended to begin fighting. © They 
hp turned for anſwer, with a ſpirit ſo 22 to that people That they 
had no cities nor cultivated fields, for the defence of which they ſhould 


give him battle, but when once he was come to the place of their 
fathers monuments, he ſhould then underſtand in what manner the 
deythians uſed to fight,” | | 
The Tartars are inured to horſemanſhip from their infancy ; they ſel- 
om appear on foot. They are dexterous in ſhooting at a mark, inſomuch 
lt a Tartar, while at full gallop, will cleft a pole with an arrow, 
pouph at a conſiderable diſtance. The dreſs of the men is very ſimple 
dd ut for action; it generally conſiſts of a ſhort jacket, with narrow N 
eyes made of deer ſkin, having the fur outward ; trowſers and hoſe of 
e ſame kind of ſkin, both of one piece, and light to the limbs. The 
atars live in huts half ſunk under ground; they have a fire in the mid- 
ie, with a hole in the top to let out the ſmoke, and benches round the 
eto fit or lie upon. This ſeems to be the common method of living 
bong all the northern nations, from Lapland eaſtward, to the Japaneſe 
an. In the extreme northern regions, during the winter, every family 
mos itſelf as it were under ground; and woe are told, that fo ſociable 
ethey in the diſpoſitions, lat they make ſubterraneous communica- 
| | tions 
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rotetion, They are naturally of an eaſy chearful temper, always dif- 


r ſuſceptible of pious and virtuous ſentiments. Their affection for their 
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tions with each other, ſo that they may be ſaid to live in an ĩnviſible ch 
The Tartars are immoderately fond of horſe-fleſh, eſpecially if it 
young, and a little tainted, which makes their cabins extremely na 
ous. Though horſe-fleſh be preferred raw by ſome northern tribes, f 
general way of eating it is after it has been ſmoaked and dried. Ty 
Tartars purchaſe their wives with cattle. In their marriages they are nj 
very delicate. Little or no difference is made between the child of d 
cubine or ſlave, and that of the wife; but among the heads of the tie 
the wife's ſon is always preferred to the ſucceſſion. After a wife is tony 
of 40, ſhe is employed in menial duties as another fervant, and as fi 
muſt attend the young wives who fucceed to their places; nor is it unen 
mon in ſome of the more barbarous tribes, for a father to marry his 

daughter. e & TD: | 

{+> REL1G10n.] The religion of the Tartars ſomewhat reſembles ths 

civil government, and is commonly accommodated to that of their neigh 

bours, for it artakes of the Mahometan, the Gentoo, the Greek, a 

even the popiſh religions. Some of them are the groſſeſt idolaters, u 
worſhip little rude images dreſſed up in rags. Each has his own dei 
with whom they make very free when matters do not go according to the 

own mind: The religion. and government-of the kingdom of Tibet 
large tract of Tartary, bordering upon China, form the moſt extra 
nary article that is to be found in the hiſtory of mankind. The Tibe 

 3ans are governed by a living, eating and drinking god, whom the 
believe to be omnipotent, and whom they call the Grand Lama, or Da 
Lama. He reſides in a pagodaor temple, upon the mountain Putali i 

a croſs-legged poſture, but without ſpeaking or moving, otherwiſe th 
by ſometimes lifting his hand in approbation of a favourite worſhippe 
Not only the Tibetians, but the neighbouring princes and people the 
in incredible numbers, with rich prefents, to pay him their adoration 
and he generally appears to be a healthy, ruddy-faced young man, abt 
27 years of age. This being appoints deputies under him, the chief 
whom is called the Tipa, who takes care of all the temporal affair oft 
kingdom, and has a number of ſubſtituted lamas. 'Theſe are prope 
the king and the governors of Tibet, both civil and military; it belt 
below the dignity of the grand lama to ſuperintend any temporal concen 

As to the grand lama, he is himſelf the moſt miſerable wretch in 

empire. He is purchaſed, when young, from a healthy peaſant, a 
privately brought up by the lamas to the buſineſs of his function, i 
is to move by clock-work, and to be carried in ſtate to the place of! 
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ijümpriſonment, where he remains till next day, when the farce of his = 
thronement is repeated. When he falls ill, or becomes too old to att! wire, 
+ part, he is diſpatched by his miniſters, who produce another as like 1 12 
as they can find in his room; and when any alteration is obſerved, , T} 
ways give ſatisfactory reaſons why the Dalay Lama has changed h154 nation 
pearange. He is never ſuffered to touch any of the fine fruits or V0... x 
that are brought to his ſhrine, all which are devoured by his min e thr. 
who take care to diet him in hispriſon. Such are the general ontline Fe co. 
this pretended theocracy, in which all travellers are agreed, however ie the 
may differ among themſelves as to modes and circumſtances. | m de fo 
t Leax RING. ] The reader may be ſurprized to find this article — vith the 
a nation of Tartars, yet nothing is more certain than that under ay r 
Khan, and Tamerlane, and their early deſcendants, Aſtracan an 
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neighbouring countries were the ſeats of learning and politeneſs, as | 
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emoire and magnificence. Modern luxury, be it ever ſo ſplendid, falls 


dont „f that of thoſe be inces ; and ſome remains of their taſte in architec- 
ure are {till extant, but in ſpots ſo deſolate, that they are almoſt inacceſ- 
ible. The cultivation of learning was the firſt care of the prince, ard 
generally committed to the care of his own relations or principal grandecs. | 
[hey wrote in the Perſian and Arabic tongues ; and their hiſtories, many "it 
f which are ſtill extant iu manuſcript, carry with them the ſtrongeſt  - 1 
narks of authenticity. : Oy. 4 C 9 4 ; 
F Cuxtost its. ] Theſe are comprehended in'the remains of the build. 
Tx left by the above-mentioned great conquerors, and their ſucceſſors ; 
hey are, however, but little known, to Europeans, though many of them 
e ſaid to have been diſcovered by the wandering Tartars in the internal 
arts of the country. Some gold and filver coins of the ſame princes 
we likewiſe been found, with ſeveral manuſcripts neatly written, which 
we been carried to Peterſburgh. In 1720, ſays Mr. Voltaire, in his 
Iiftory of Peter the Great, there was found in Calmuc Tartary, a ſub- 
naneous houſe of ſtone, ſome urns, lamps, and ear-rings, an equeſtrian 
atue, an oriental prince, with a diadem on his head, two women ſeated 
thrones, and a roll of manuſcripts, which was ſent by Peter the Great 
the Academy of Inſcriptions at Paris, and proved to be in the language 
f Tibet. | 3 „ 
Crriks AND rowxs.] Of theſe we know little but the names, and 
at they are no beter than fixed herds. They may be ſaid to be places 
abode, rather than towns or cities, for we do not find that they are un- 
any regular government, or that they can make a defence againſt an 
temy. The few places, however, that are mentioned in the preceding 
ions of this country, merit notice. Tobolſki and Aſtracan are con- 
lerable cities, the firſt containing 15,000, and the latter 70,000 inhabi- 
nts, Forts, villages, and towns have lately been erected in different 
pts of Siberia, for civilizing the inhabitants, and rendering them obe- 
by nt tothe Ruſſian government. But I apprehend.it will require a confider- 
nel letime before any fixed plan of government ean be formed in this country. 
N Couurnce AND MANUFACTURES.] This head makes no figure ia 
e hiſtory of Tartary, the chief traffic conſiſting in cattle, ſkins, bea- 
r, rhubarb, muſk and fiſh. The Aſtracans, notwithſtanding their in- 
uptions by the wild Tartars, carry on a conſiderable traffic into Perſia, 
which they export red leather, wollen and linen cloth, and ſome 
uropean manufactures. RS. „ 8 
N 1 flisroxx.] Though it is certain that Tartary, formerly known' by 
ee eme of Scythia, peopled the northern parts of Europe, and furniſhed 
** ble amazing numbers who, under various names, deſtroyed the Reman 
11 ur, yet it is now but very thinly inhabited; and thoſe fine provinces, 
i 11 ere learning and the arts reſided, are now ſcenes of horror and barba- 
d, bis muſt have been owing to the dreadful maſſacres made amon 
his nations by the two above-mentioned conquerors and their deſcendants ; 
eie ching is more common in their hiſtories than their putting to the 
175 ul three or four hundred thouſand people in a few „„ 8 
be country of Uſbec Tartary was once the ſeat of a more powerful 
— pre than that of Rome or Greece. It was not only the native country, 
. the favourite reſidence of Zingis Khan and Tamerlane, who enriched 
21 nich the ſpoils of India and the eaſtern world. It is ſo difficult to dif- 
wo any remains of magnificence here, that ſome authors have 3 
5 ned the veracity of the hiſtorians of theſe great conquerors though | 
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it be better eftabliſhed than that of the Greek or Roman writers. 1 
_ ſame may be ſaid of Tamerlane, whoſe memory has been more'permatey! 
than that of Zingig Khan, and whofe defcent is claimed not only dy 
the Khans and petty princes of Tartary but by the 1 of Indo 
himſelf. The capital of this country is Bokharia, which was knowi 
- the ancients by the name of Bucharia, and it is fituated in the latituded 
39 degrees 15 minutes, and 13 miles diſtant from the once famous dg 
Samarcand, the birth-place of Tamerlane the Greet. 
The preſent inhabitants of this immenſe common compoſe innumerdis 
tribes, who range at pleaſure with their flocks and thats Beds in the df 
' patriarchal manner. Their tribes are commanded by ſeparate Khaw d 
Eden, who, upon particular emergencies, elect a great Khan, wid 
claims a paramount ower, over ſtrangers as well as natives, and who c 
bring into the field from 20 to 100,000 horſemen. Their chief refidenty 

. is a kind of military ftation, which is moved and ſhifted according tothe 
chance of war and. other occaſions. They are bounded on every fdr 
the Ruſſian, the Chineſe, the Mogul, rhe Perfian, or the Turkih en" 
ires; each of whom are puſhing on their conqueſts in this extenſive, a 

in ſome places, fertile country. The Khans pay a tribute, or acknos 
ledgment of their independency, upon one or other of their powerfil 
neighbours, who treat them with caution and lentty as the friendlkipal 
theſe barbarians is of the utmoſt conſequence. to the powers with whon 
they are allied. Some tribes, however, affect independency, and ve 
united they form a powerful body, and of late have been very formidah 
to their neighbours, particularly to the Chineſe, . as we ſhall mentin 
in our account of that empire. | „% Re nl 
The method of carrying on war, by waſting the country, is very uM "* 


4 


* 


cient among the Tartars, and practiſed by all of them from the Dani 


eaſtward. This circumſtance renders them a dreadful enemy to ro fow 
troops who muſt thereby he deprived of all ſubſiſtence ; while'the 

tars, having always many ſpare horſes to kill and eat, are at nolo6k 
proviſions. CE CS „%% Boo ons ike rp pn 


T be Empire of CHINA. es: 
SITUATION AND EXTENT. _ _ _ 


1 e 5 . N 5 p . 
ength 1449} fen I 20 and 42 North latitude. 
Breadth 12551 ee, [98 and 3 3 Eaſt longitude. * 
1 Ts bounded by the Chineſe Tartary, on the not n. 
BounDanree.] by the Pacrfic Ocean, which divide it from Not : 
America, on the eaſt; by the Chineſian ſea, ſouth ; and by Tong Flee 0 
and the Tartarian countries of Tibet and Ruſſia, on the - 6 | 
Divisioxs.] The great diviſion of this empire, according to the 
 thors of the Univerſal Hiſtory, is into fifteen provinces (excluſiye of ti Fong 
of Lyau-tong, which is ſituate without the great wall, though under 
ſame dominion); each of which might, for their largeneſs, fertility, | 
pulouſneſs, and opulence, paſs for ſo many diſtin& Kingdoms. h 
Hut it is neceſſary to inform the reader, that the informations contall © tal 
in Du Halde's voluminous account of China, are drawn from the paf 
ol Jeſuits, and other religious ſent thither by the pope, but whole - 
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ns have been at an end for above half a n, 
hers were men af penetration and judgment, and had great oppora 
uxities of being informed about a century, ago] buteven their accounts 
this empire are zuſtly to be ſuſpected. hey | 
te court of Rome, where they maintained their footing, only by magni- 
ing their own labours and ſucceſſes, as well as the importance of the 


lineſe empire. 


old. 


tains no remarkable mountains. | | Vo a ee 
Rivers AND WATER.) The chief ate the Yamour, and the Argun, 
ich are the boundary between the Ruflian and Chineſe Tartary; the 


in ſome places boiled to make it fit for uſe. ' 25 
Bars.] The chief are thoſe of Nankin and Canton. 


3 - 
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ef of them are lined with hewn ſtone on the ſides, and they are ſo 


iles in length. Thoſe - veſſels are fitted up for all the conveniencies 
life, and it has been thought by ſome, that in China the water contains 
may inhabitants as the land. They are furniſhed with ſtone quays, 
{ ſometimes with bridges of an amazing conſtruction. The navigation 


ating that could be formed by art or perſeverance for the ſafety of the 
47 in caſe a canal is croſſed by a rapid river or expoſed to torrents 
IM 


ir borders, renders China the moſt delightful:to the eye of any country 
the world, as well as fertile, in places that are not ſo by nature, 


nabered with foreſts or wood, thoagh no country is better fitted for pro- 


s, when cut down, can be conveyed to any place by water. _ * - 
Alt, $0IL, AND PRODUCE:] The air of this empire is according to 
lituation of the places. Towards the north it is ſharp, in the migi 

id, and in the ſouth hot. The ſoil is either by nature or art fruitfal 
erery thing that can miniſter to the neceſſities, conveniencies, or 


ornament and uſe, or on the tides of mountains, from whence the 
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had powerful enemies at 


Mounrarns.] China, excepting to the north, is a plain country, and 


Canais.] Theſe are ſufficient to entitle the ancient Chineſe to the | 
uralter of being the wiſeſt and moſt induſtrious people in the world. 
he commodiouſneſs and length of- their canals are incredible. The 


xp, that they carry large veſſels, and ſometimes they extend above 10 


low, and the veſſels ſometimes drawn-by men. No precautions are 


ing timber of all kinds. They ſuffer, however, none to grow but 


4 » 


Naue.] It is probably owing to a Chineſe word, ſignifying Middle, 
on 2 notion the natives had that their country lay in the middle of the 


eus, or Whambo, or iche Yellow River; the Kiam, or the. Blus 
wer, and the Tay. Common water in China is. very indifferent, int 


e mountains, Thoſe canals and the ogg 6 that is ſeen upon | 
0 


FoxesTs,] Such is the induſtry of the Chineſe, that they are not en- 


10 niet of life, The culture of the cotton, and the rice. fields, frem 
the bulk of the inhabitants are cloathed and fed, — almoſt 
we nd deſcription, The rare trees and aromatic proflüctions, either 
eu mental or medicinal, that abound in other parts of the world, are to 
der bund in China, and ſome are peculiar to itſelf; but even à cata - 
ity, a frank would form a little volume. Some, however, muſt bs 
© pp ; | | a © 


leaves, Maped like a heart, and is about the height of a common 
Mee. The fruit it produces has all the qualities of our tallow, and 
manufactured with oil, 8 the natives as candles, but they ſmell 


ſtron d, 


be tallow-tree has a ſhort trunk, a fmooth bark, crooked branches, 
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ſtrong, nor is their light clear. Of che other trees, peculiar to( 
8 are ws which yield a kind of flour; ſome partake of the natur 
20 pepper. The gyms of ſome are poiſonous, but afford the fineſt vn 
4 in 1 world. After all that can be ſaid of thoſe, and many other hes 
tiful and uſeful trees, the Chineſe, notwithſtanding their induſtry, wel 
| wedded to their ancient cuſtoms, that they are very liftle, if a 
meliorated by cultivation. The ſame may be ſaid of the richeſt fri 
which, in general, are far from being fo delicious as thoſe of. Eum 
and indeed of America. This is owing to the. Chineſe never praftif 
grafting, or inoculation of trees, and knowing nothing of experimen 

_ gardening. 7 5 „ 
It would be unpardonable here not to mention the raw- ſilk, which 
much abounds in China, and above all, the tea-plant or ſhrub. | 
{ planted in rows, and pruned to prevent its luxuriancy. Notwithſtandu 
our long intercourſe with China, writers are ftill divided about the 


ferent ſpecies and culture of this plant. It is generally thought tha hi: 
green and bohea grows on the ſame ſhrub, but that the latter adniy 
| Suk kind of preparation, which takes away its raking qualities, and 70 
it a deeper colour. The other kinds, which go by the names of impem y 
congo, ſinglo, and the like, are occaſioned probably by the nature oft 4 
ſoils, and from the provinces in which they grow. The culture of ne! 
plant ſeems to be very ſimple, and it is certain, that ſome kinds arc ver 
much higher and more delicious flavour than others. It is thought WA 6: 


the fineſt, whtch is called the Flower of the tea is imported over lu bond 
Ruſſia; but we know of little difference in their effects on the hun 
body. The greateſt is between the bohea and the green. , 

J am apt to think, that the Portugueſe had the uſe of tea long n w. 

the Engliſh, and that it was introduced among the latter, before the] 
ſtoration, as mention of it is made in the firſt act of parliament, that one! 
. - tled the exciſe on the king for life in 1660. Catharine of Liſbon, n 
to Charles H. rendered the uſe of it common at his court. The gin reis. 
ſo famous among the Chineſe, as the univerſal remedy, and monopo 
even by their emperors, is now found to be but a common root, a 
diſcovered in the Britiſh America, When brought to Europe, itil "FA 
diſtinguiſhed for its healing qualities, and this inſtance alone ct 


teach us with what caution the former accounts of China are to be nme 
The ginſeng, however, is a native of the Chineſe Tartary. Drrss 
METALS ARD MENERALS.] China (if we are to believe naturil de men 


produces all metals and minerals that are known in the world. Vn 0 a 
copper is peculiar to itſelf, but we know of no extraordinary quai 
poſſeſſes. One of the fundamental maxims of the Chineſe governneſ boots. 
that of not introducing a ſuperabundancy of gold and ſilver, for i 
hurting induſfry. Their gold mines, therefore, are but ſlightly wol 
and the-turreney of that metal is ſupplied by the grains the people pid 
in the ſand'of rivers and mountains. The filver ſpecie is furniſhed! 
the mines of Honan. | 8 . - 
PoruLatioN AND INHABITANTS.) The number of Chineſe 
the beſt accounts, does not fall ſhort of fifty millions; a number 
portioned to what we are told of the vaſt population of particular 
and provinces. Moſt of thoſe accounts are exaggerated, and perſons, Wl, 
. viſit China, without any view of becoming authors, are greatly r tres 
Pointed in their mighty expecttions. The Chineſe in their perion gl: Uwe 
middle-fized, their faces broad, their eyes black and ſmall, ther 


1 CHINA: „ 
ther ſhort. The Chineſe have particular ideas of beauty. . They pluck 
the hairs of the lower part of their faces, by the roots, with tweezers, 
wving.a few ſtraggling ones by way of beard. Their' Tartar princes 
— them to cut off the hair of their heads, and like Mehometans, to 
ear only a lock on the crown. Their complexions towards the north. is 
ir, towards the ſouth ſwarthy, and the fatter a man is, they think him 
be handſomer. Men of quality, and learning, who are not much expoſed 
) the ſun, are delicately complexioned, and they who are bred to letters, 
t the nails of their fingers grow to an enormous length, to. ſhew. that 
ey are not employed in manual labour... 
The women have little eyes, plump, roſy lips, black hair, regular fea- 
ures, and a delicate, though florid, complexion; The ſmallneſs of their 
tis reckoned a principal part of their beauty, and no ſwathing is 
mitted, when they are young, to give them that accompliſhment, fo that 
ten they pou up, they may be ſaid to totter rather than to walk. 
his fanciful piece of —_ was probably invented by the ancient Chi- 
ſe, to palliate their jealouſy. . 2 2 5 
To enter into all the ftarch ridiculous formalities of the Chineſe, eſpe- 
ally their men of quality, when paying or receiving viſits, would give 


y reader little information, and leſs amuſement, and very. probably 
ee too late, as the manners of the Chineſe, ſince they fell under the 
e er of the Tartars, are greatly altered, and daily vary. It is ſuffieient 
i obſerve, that the legiſlators of China, looking upon ſubmiſſion and 


bordination as the corner-ſtones of all ſociety, deviſed thoſe outward 
ks of reſpect, ridiculous as they appear to us, as the teſt of duty and 
ſpelt from inferiors to ſuperiors, and their capital maxim was, that the 
an who was deficient in civility, was void of good ſenſe. at Ph 
By the lateſt and beſt accounts, the Chineſe in general are the moſt 


honeſt, low, thieving ſet in the world, and they employ their natural 
n, ckneſs only to improve the arts of cheating the nations they deal with, 


eeially the Europeans, whom they cheat with great eaſe, particularly 

e Engliſh, but they obſerve that none but a Chineſe can cheat a 
ineſe. They are fond of law diſputes beyond any people in the world. 
eir 1 is without bounds, and the men of property among them, 
ultiſe the moſt avowed bribery, and the loweſt meanneſſes to obtain 
erment, : | | xx MERA 

Drrss.] This varies according to the degrees of men among them. 
e men wear caps on their heads of the faſhion of a bell, thoſe of 
lity are ornamented with jewels. The reſt of their dreſs is eaſy-and. 
le, conſiſting of a veſt and a ſaſh, a coat or gown thrown over them, 
boots quilted with cotton, and a pair of drawers. The ladies towards 
bath wear nothing on their head. Sometimes their hair is drawn | 
in 2 net, and ſometimes it is diſhevelled. Their dreſs differs but 
e from that of the men, only their gown or upper garment has very 
* open ſleeves, The dreſs, both of men and women, varies however 
erding to the temperature of the climate. e | 
LURRIAGES.] The parties never ſee each other in China till the bar- 

8 concluded by the parents, and that is generally When the parties 
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ur WR ff: children. Next to being barren, the greateſt ſcandal is to. 
4 8 femalesinto the world; and if a women of a poor family happens 
1 a te three or four girls, ſucceſſively, ſhe will expoſe or ſtrangle them,, 
n ume principal reaſon of ſo many children being found in tho“ 
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 Fvunzxars.] People of note cauſe their cofins to Be made, aud d 
tombs to be built in their life- time. No perſons are buried witlint 
walls of a city, nor is a dead corpſe ſuffered to be brouglit into a thy 
a perſon died in the country. Every Chineſe keeps in his houſe a ll, 
upon which are written the names of his father, Fe gi 
grandfather; before which they frequently burn incenſe, and proj 
themſelves ;. and when the father of a family dies, the name of the gt 
grandfather is taken away, and that of the deceaſed mn added. *' 
LanGuace.] The Chineſe language conſiſts of ꝝ very few word 
rather ſyllables, which admit of ſo many variations, and fo much nol 
fied by ſounds and action, that it is generally thought no ſtranget a 
| attain it, ſo as to ſpeak it. | | 
Genrvs AND LEARNING.] The genius of the Chineſe iy pecl 
to themſelves. They have no conception of what is:beautiful in writug 
regular in. architecture, or natural in painting, and yet in their gardenug 
and planning their grounds, they hit upon the true ſublime and beauiſ 
The learning of the Chineſe has been diſplayed in ſeveral ſpecimens jul 
liſhed by Du Halde, as well as of poetry, but they contain no moreth 
a ſet of maxims and precepts, accommodated to public and private I 
without any thing argumentative or deſcriptive. They perform allt 
operations of arithmetic wi:h prodigious quickneſs, but differently fn 
the Europeans. Till the latter came among them, or” favor rh orant 
mathematical learning, and all its depending arts. They had no 2 
ratus for aſtronomical obſervations; and —— learning, if it 
iſted among them, was only known to their philoſophers ; but even 
arts introduced by the Jeſuits,” were of very ſhort duration among the 
and fafted very little longer than the reign of Cang-hi, who was conte 
Porary with our Charles II. nor is jt very probable ee, 
vived. It has been generally ſaid that they underſtood printing be 
the Europeans ; but that can be only _ to block-printing, i 
fufile and moveable types were undoubtedly Dutch or German invenbd 
The Chineſe, however, had almanacs, which were ſtamped from pl 
er blocks, many hundred years before printing was difcovered in Eur 
The invention of gun powder is juſtly claimed by the Chineſe, whon 
uſe of it againſt Zingis Khan and Tamerlane. They ſeem to have kno 
nothing of ſmall fire-arms, and to have been acquainted only with 
cannon, which they call the fire-pan. Their induftry in their mil 
fadtures of ſtuffs, horcelane, japanning, and the like ſedentary trade 
amazing, and can bs equalled only by their labours in the field, nt 
ing canals, levelling mountains, raiſing gardens, and navigating 
8 | ; 
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junks and boats. | fas! 

ANTIQUITIES AND CURIOSITIES.] Few natural curioſities pr 
themſelves in China, that have not been comprehended under prece 
articles. Some volcanos, rivers and lakes of particular qualities, 
be found in different parts of the empire. The volcano of Lineſun 
ſaid ſometimes to make ſo-fyrious a diſcharge of fire and aſhes, 25 
caſion a tempeſt in the air, aud ſome of their lakes are ſaid to 
fiſhes when put into them. The artificial curioſities of China a 

pendous. The _ wall, ſeparating Okina from Tartary, to p 

the incurſions of the Tartars, is fuppoſed to extend 1500 miles. 
carried over mountains and valleys, and reaches from the prom 
Xenſi to the Kang fea, between the provinces of Pekin and Lznoton 
is in molt places: Huilt of brick and mortar, which is ſa well temp 
e . | 


CHINA. 541 
at though it has food for 1800 years, it is but little decayed. The be- 
ning of. this wall is a large bulwark of ſtone raiſed in the ſea, in che 
vince of Patcheli, to the eaſt of Pekin, and almoſt in the ſame lati- 
le; it is built like the walls of the capital city of the empire, but mueh 
er, being terraſſed and caſed wich bricks, and is from 20 to 25 feet 
* P. Regis, and the other gentleman, who togk a map of theſe pro- 
ces, often ſtretched a line on the top, to meaſure the baſis of triangles, 
1 to take diſtant points with an inſtrument. They always found it 
red wide enough for five or fix horſemen to travel abreaft with eaſe. 
ation has been already made of the prodigious xanals and roads, that 
cut through this empire. „ oy 2 
he artificial mountains preſent, on their tops, temples, monaſteries, 
| others edifices, fabricated by hands. Some part, 'however, of what 
are told concerting ens cavities in theſe mountains, ſeems to be fabu- 
„ The Chineſe bridges cannot be ſufficiently admired. They are 
t ſometimes upon barges ſtrongly chained together, yet fo as to be 
ed, and to let the veſſels paſs that fail up and down the river. Some 
hem run from mountain to mountain, and conſiſt only of one arch; 
over the river Saffrany is 400 cubits long, and 500 high, though a 
earch, and joins two mountains; and ſome in the interior parts of 
empire, are ſaid to be ſtill more ſtupendous. The triumphal arches 
is country form the next ſpecies of artificial curioſities, Though 
are not built in the Greek or Roman ſtile of architecture, yet they 
uperb and beautiful, and erected to the memories of their great men, 
vaſt labour and expence. They are ſaid in the whole to be 1100, 
of which are particularly magnificent. 'Their ſepulchral monuments 
e likewiſe a great figure. Their towers, the models of which are 
ſo common in Europe under the name of. pagodas, are vaſt embel- 
ents to the face of their country, They ſeem to be conſtructed by a 
order, and all of them are finiſhed with exquiſite carvings and 
ige, and other ornaments; that at Nankin, which is 200 feet high, and 
diameter, is the moſt admired. It is called the Porcelaine — 
e it is lined with Chineſe tiles. Their temples are chiefly remark- 
for the diſagreeable taſte in which they are built, for their capa- 
neſs, their whimſical ornaments, and the uglineſs ef the idols — 
u. The Chineſe are remarkably fond of bells, which gave name to 
their pripcipal feſtivals. A bell of Pekin weighs 120,000 pounds, 
k found is ſaid to be diſagreeable. The laſt curioſity I ſhall mention, 
thre works, which in China exceed thoſe of all other nations. In 
erery province in China is a ſcene of curiofities. Their buildings, 
ung, as mentioned, their pagodas, being confined to no order, and 
ible of all kinds of ornaments, have a wild variety, and a pleaſing. 
dee not void of magnificence, that is agreeable to the eye and the 
t —— preſent a diverſity of objects not. to be found in Euro- 
tecture. | | 3 Rs | 
ur CITIES. ] Little can be ſaid of theſe more than that ſome of 
e immenſe, and there is great reaſon to believe their population is 
Exapperated, The empire is ſaid to contain 4400 walled cities; 
ef of which are Pekin, Nankin, and Canton. The former is the 
Ke of the preſent royal family, and is moderately reckoned to con- 
o millions of inhabitants, bt Nankin is ſaid to exceed it both in 
ud population. The walls of Pekin are fifty cubits high. and are 
Aby towers, at a bow ſhot diſtance from cach other, with re- 
Mm3 | __ doubts 
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doubts at every gate. It is divided into two parts like London and We. 
minſter, the Chineſe and the Tartar. The imperial palace, whichizy 
other than an amazing aſſemblage of neat beautiful buildings, but vid 
out order or regularity, ſtands in the latter. „ 
TaADE AND MANUFACTUREsS.] China is ſo happily ſituated, af 


produces ſuch a variety of materials for manufaQures, that it may bei 
to be the native land of induſtry; but it is an induſtry without tateq 
elegance, though carried on with vaſt art and neatneſs. They make p 
of the bark of bamboo, and other trees, as well as of cotton, but! 
comparable for records er printing, to the European. Their ink k 
the uſe of drawing, is well known in England, and is ſaid to be male 
oil and lamp-black. I have already mentioned the antiquity of th 
printing, which they ſtill do by cutting their characters on blocks of md 
N The manufacture of that earthen ware, generally known by the nahe! 
China, was long a ſecret in Europe, and brought immenſe ſums toth 
country, The ancients knew and eſteemed it highly under the nane 
Porcelaine, but it was of a much better fabric than the modern. Th 
the Chineſe affect to keep that manufacture ſtill a ſecret, yet it is 
known that the principal material is a prepargd pulverized earth, and 
ſeveral European countries far exceed the Chineſe in manufacturing 
commodity*, The Chineſe ſilks are generally plain and flowered gail 
and they are faid to have been originally fabricated in that cout 
where the art of rearing ſilk-worms was firſt diſcoyered. They manul 
ture filks likewiſe of a more durable kind; and their cotton, and d 

_ cloths, are famous for furniſhing a light warm wear. | 
Their trade, it is well known, is open to all the. European nati 
with whom they deal for ready money; for ſuch is the pride and ay 
of the Chineſe, that they think no manufactures equal to their own, 
It is certain, that ſince the diſcovery of the porcelain manufacture, 


the vaſt improvements the Europeans have made in the weaving brand 
the Chineſe commerce has been on the decline. „ 
ConsTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT. ] This was a moſt inſtn 
entertaining article, before the conqueſt of China by the Tartan; 
though their er. retain many fundamental maxims of the old Clu 
they have obliged the inhabitants to deviate from the ancient diſcip 
many reſpects. Perhaps their acquaintance with the Europeans ma 
contributed to their degeneracy. * The original plan of the Chunek 
vernment was patriarchal, almoſt in the ftrifteſt ſenſe of the word. 
and obedience to the father of each family was recommended and en 
in the moſt rigorous manner, but at the ſame time the emperor va 
ſidered as the father of the whole. His mandarines, or great off 
ſtate, were looked upon as his ſubſtitutes, and the degrees of fuby 
which were due from the inferior ranks to ſuperior, were ſettled 
obſerved with the moſt ſcrupulous preciſion, and in a manner that 
ſeems highly ridiculous. The ſimple claim of obedience required 
addreſs and knowledge of human nature, to render it eifectual; Wu! 
Chineſe legiſlators, Confucius particularly, appear to have been libited 
wonderful abilities. They enveloped their dictates in a number of nade 
cal appearances, ſo as to ſtrike the people with awe and veneratiol Revent 
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2 Th: Engliſh in particular have carried this branch to a high degree of pe 
appears trom the commiſſions which have been received of late from ſeveral Þ 
Europe; and we hope that a magufacture ſo generally uſeful will meet with en 
ment from every true patriot among ourſel ves. C 
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er ſubjects, and the people were taught to believe that their princes 
ook of divinity, ſo that they were ſeldom ſeen, and more ſeldom: 
Though this ſyſtem preſerved the public tranquillity, for an incredible 
\mber of years, yet it had a fundamental effect that often convulſed, 


% 


d at laſt proved fatal to the ſtate, becauſe the ſame attention was not. 
a to the military as the civil duties. The Chineſe had paſſions like 


her men, and ſometimes a weak or wicked adminiſtration drove them 
to arms, and a revolution eaſily ſucceeded, which they juſtified by ſay- 
p that their ſovereign had ceaſed to be their father. During thoſe com- 


eme acquainted with the weak fide of their conſtitution, and they avail- 
| themſelves accordingly, by.invading and conquered the empire. | 
me Beſides the great doctrine of patriarchal obedience, the Chineſe had 
mptuary laws, and regulations for the expences of all degrees of fubjects, 
ich were very uſeful in preſerving the public tranquillity, and prevent- 


gut remonſtrate to the emperor, but in the moſt ſubmiſſive manner, 


-ounh $ freedom was often attended with the moſt ſalutary effects. No country 
al the world is ſo well provided with magiſtrates for the diſcharge ofjuſtice, 
thin civil and criminal matters, as China, but they are often ineffectual 
ugh want of public virtue in the execution. The emperor is ſtited: 
Son of Heaven, Sole Governor of the Earth, Great Father of bis People 


un. tough the ancient Chineſe worſhipped idols, and ſeemed to admit of a 
ur icular providence, yet their philoſophers and legiſlators were atheiſts 
bran naterialiſts, and indulged the people in the worſhip of ſenſible objects, 
y tomake them more ſubmiſfive to government. The Jeſuits long im- 


aimed upon the public of Europe on this head, and ſuffered their proſelytes 


rtar vorhip Tien, pretending, that it was no other than the name of God; 
1 C ta ſin ſcrutiny being made by the court of Rome, it was found to 


chi univerſal matter. The truth is, Confucius, and the Chineſe legiſ- 


ors introduced a moſt excellent ſyſtem of morals among the people; 


nel endeavoured to ſupply the belief of a future ſtate, by preſcribing to 


the worſhip of inferior deities. Their morality approximates to that 


d oo Chriſtianity, but as we know little of their religion, but through the 
or uns, we cannot adopt for truth the numerogs inſtances which they tell 
t offer the conformity of the Chineſe with the Chriſtian religion. Thoſe .. 


ſubu lers, it muſt be owned, were men of great abilities, and made a won- 
ful progreſs above a century ago in their conyerſions ; but they miſtook 


al; a" than he expelled them, levelled their churches with the ground, and 
deen tibited the exerciſe of their religion; ſince which time Chriſtianity 
ber of WF made no Fr in China, | | 3 


ration Revenues. Theſe are ſaid by ſome, to amount to twenty millions 


mt to that ſum, 
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indarines had modes of ſpeaking and writing, different from thoſe of : 


priofis, one of the parties naturally invited their neighbours the Tartars 
their affiſtance, and it was thus thoſe barbarians, who had great ſagacity, 


- 


x the effects of ambition. By their inſtitutions likewiſe the mandarines 


ou the errors of his government; and when he was a virtuous prince, 


Mriciov.] This article is nearly connected with the preceding. 


rt fue character of the emperor who was their patron, for he no ſooner 
quired Wd that they were in fact aſpiring to the civil direction of the govern- 


Fug 2 year; but this cannot be meant in money, which does not at all 
F 38 in China, The taxes collected far the uſe of the government in 
Vith er and other commodities, are certainly very great, and very poſſibly : 


I while an idolent worthleſs emperor, Tiong-tching, was upon the thro 
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-  - Mrttrany any MARINE STAENGTH.] China is, at this time, thy 
more powerful empire than it was before its conqueſt 725 eaſtern Ty, 
tars in 1644. This is owing to the conſummate policy of Chun«tchi, ty 
firſt Tartarian emperor of China, who obliged his hereditary ſubjed y 
conform themſelyes to the Chineſe manners and policy, and the Ching 
to wear the Tartar dreſs and arms. The twd nations were thereby ina 
rated, The Chineſe were appointed to all the civil offices of the emiy 
The emperor made Pekin the ſeat of his government, and the Tum 
quietly ſubmitted to a change of their country and condition which va 
much in their favour. E | 
This ſecurity, however, of the Chineſe from the Tartars, take fi 
them all military objects; the Tartar power alone being formidably 
- - ,that empire. The only danger that threatens it at preſent, is the diſk 
of arms. The Chineſe land army is ſaid to conſiſt of five millions of na 
but in theſe are comprehended all who are employed in the collectia 
the revenue, and the preſervation of the canals,. the great roads, and 
public peace, The imperial guards amount to about 30, ooo. As toj 
marine force, it is compoſed chiefly of the junks, we have already ng 
tioned, and other ſmall ſhips, that trade coaſt-ways, or to the neighbn 
ing countries, or to prevent ſudden deſcęnts. bf | 
_ HisToxy.] The Chineſe pretend, as a nation, to an antiquity þ 
yond all meaſure of credibility ; but though their pretenſions have by 
. repeatedly confuted by learned men, they certainly have evidences 
much higher antiquity than any people on earth (the Jews perhaps 
eepted) can produce. Their exactneſs in aſtronomical obſervations, ni 
as they were in that ſcience, before their commerce with the Europen 
their immemorial uſe of printing; their peaceable patriarchal ſchene 
government, and ſeveral other incidental advantages, contributed wil 
priority. A ſucceſſion of excellent princes, and a duration of donek 
tranquillity, united legiſlation with philoſophy, and produced their Fo 
whoſe hiſtoy, however, is avrapped up in myſteries ; their Li-Laoku 
and, above all, their Confucius, at once the Solon and the Socrates 
China. After all, the internal reyolytions of the empire, thopgh r 
produced the moſt dreadful effects, in proportion as its conſtitution i 
pacific, and they were attended with the moſt bloody extermination 
ſome provinces ; ſo that though the Chineſe empire is hereditary, the! 
perial ſucceſſion was more than once broken into. „ 
Neither the great Zingis Khan, nor Tamerlane, though they ol 
defeated the Chineſe, could ſubdue their empire, and neither of f 
could keep the conqueſts they made there. The celebrated wall pro 
but a feeeble barrier againſt the arms of thoſe famous Tartars. Afterti 
3nvaſions were over, To Chineſe went to war with the Manchew Tart 


In the mean while a bold rebel, named Li-cong-tſe, in the province 
Se-tchuen, dethroned the emperor, who hanged himſelf, as did mol 
his courtiers and women. Oy-ſan-quey, the Chineſe general, on 
frontiers of Tartary, refuſed to recognize the uſurper, and made a pt 
with Tſongate, the Manchew prince, who droye-the uſurper from 
throne, and took poſſeſſion of it himſelf, about the year 1644- 

Tartar maintained himſelf in his authority, and as has been already | 

ioned, wiſely incorporate his hereditary ſubjects with the Chineſe, ſo 

n effect Manchew 'Tartary became an acquiſition to China. He was 
Feeded dy a prince of great natural and acquired apilipigs, who WH 
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atron of che jeſults, but knew how to check them when he faund them 


itermeddling with the affairs of his government. 
"About the year 1661, the Chineſs, under this Titar family, 1 
Dutch out of the iſland of Formoſa, Which the latter had taken from tig 
Portugueſe. Though the interronrſe between Europe and China has been - 
greatly improved fince that time, yet we know very little of the internal | 
events of China, excepting thoſe; that affect our trade, which is now at a 
low paſs in that country, owing to the vaſt diſtance and uncertainty of 
the voyage, the'nalivg, Clicanery . of the Chineſe themſelves, and the 
Europeans having ſupplied themſelves either at home or from other coun- 
die with many of theipcommodities, s. 
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| 8 is ſituated between the 
BOUNDARIES. 5 1 Gbth and 109th deg; of eaſt longitude, 
and between 1 and 40 of north latitude. It is bounded on the north by 
the countries of Uſbee T'artary and Tibet; on the ſouth, by-the filles 
Ocean; on the eaſt, by China and the Chineſe ſea ; and on the welt, by 
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Perſia and the Indian ſe. e Sh e | 
Drvis10ns.] I ſhall divide; as others have done, India at large into 
three great parts; firſt, the Peninſula of India beyond the Ganges, called 
the Further Peninſula; "ſecondly, the main land, or the Mogu]'s empire ; 
thirdly, the Peninſula within or on tlris fide the Ganges: all of them-vaſt 
populous and extended empires. But it is neceſſary; in order to ſave 
magy repetitions, to premiſe an account of ſome particulars that are in 
common to thoſe numerous nations, which ſhall be extracted from the 
not lighten of our modern writers who have viſited the country in the. 
ſervice of the Eaſt. India company. a 2 Ret EE 
PorULATLION, INHABIFANTS, - 1 Mr. Orme, an excellent and an 
RELIGION, AND GOVERNMENT. Authentic hiſtorian, comprehends 
he two latter diviſions under the title of Indoſtan. The Mahometane - 
(Gays he) who are called Moors, of Indoſtan, are computed to be about 
n millions, and the Indians about an hundred millions. Above half the 
npire is ſubject to rajahs, or kings, who derive their deſcent from the 
Id princes of India, and exerciſe all rights of ſovereignty, only yi · 
tybute to the great Mogul, and obſerving the creaties by-which their 
nceſtors recognized his ſuperiority. In other reſpects the government of 
doſtan is full of wiſe checks upon the overgrowi greatneſs of any ſub- 
kt; but (as all precautions of that kind depend upon the adniiniftra. 
on) the indolence and barbarity of the Moguls or emperors, and their 
eat viceroys, have rendered them fruitleſo. | | 

The original inhabitats of India are called Gentoos! or, as others call 
em, Hindoos. They pretend that Brumma, who was their legiſlator 
th in politics and religion,. was inferior only to God, and that he 
futed many thouſand years before our account of the creation. This 
rumna, probahly, was ſome great and good genius, whoſe beneficence. 

Ke that of the pagan legiſlators, led his people and their poſterity to 
kim divine honours. The bramins ( for ſo the Gentoo prieſts are 
led) pretend that he bequeathed to them a book called the Vidam, 


Wing his doetrines and inſticytions ; and that though the original 
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ze lot, chey are fill poffeffed of x commentary upon ft, called the ghd, 

ab, which is.wrote in the Sanſerit langy h dead langu 7 4 
* + known onlyto the bramins who Ruch it. The foandation of Brake: 
3 ronlified in the belief” of @ ſupreme Being, who has ercated 4 
4 ane gradation of —_— ſome ſu Ker, And Me inferior to mau: 
_ © It the immortality of the out, arid 2 uture ſtate of rewards and panih. 
ments, which is to conſiſt of a tranſmigration inte different bodies, Acton. 
itig to the lives. they have led in their pre-exiſtent ſtate, From c 
ns more than probable that the Pyrhagorean metempſychois d it, 


India. 
The neceſſity of inculcating this ſublime, but otherwiſe conipiicard 
doctrine, into the lower ranks, induced the bramins, who are by no 
ines unanimous in their doctrines, to have recourſe to ſenſihle repre- tr 
* fentations of their Peity and his attributes; ſo that the original dodrines 
of Bremma have degenerated to rank ridiculoes idolatry, in the worſtip, 
of the moſt hideous figures, either delineated or carved; and the belief MM in/ 
Ff an omnipotent Being is now almoſt loſt among the Gentoos. it 
-* - Thoſe Indians are particularly diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of mankin 
'by their diviſion into tribes, the four principal of which are the br 
| Gildiers, labourers, and mechanicks. Theſe are again fubdivided into vi bra 
_ multplicity of inferior diſtinctions. The bramins have an intire poet the; 
Which they uſe 8 to very bad purpoſes, over the minds of th 
eople; though fome of them are ſuperſtitious, moral and innoctit, 
Mus are all of them ſack! bigots, that excepting the Hallachores, whi 
are ee anſl hutcaſts of the other tribes, and diſowned' and detiſuſ 
by them all, Mr. Scrafton doubts (whatever the Roman-entholies mi 
1 ) whether there ever was an inſtance of any other of the Gentod 20 
converted. by the miionaries. In ſhort, the bramins in general late 
engning degenerate ſet of men; but Mr. Scrafton, who gives us thy 
ure of them, acknowledges that, amidſt all their errors, agree ist of 
| truths which form the harmony of the univerſe, that there i Aeir! 
fue God, and that hs is bit pleaſed by charity and good wr. Noth 
be ſoldiers are commonly called Rajah-poots or perſons deſcend the 
+ from rajaks, and reſide chiefly in the northern provinces, and are g The 
 xally more fair complexioned than the people of the ſouthern provincaſole 5 
who: are quite black. Theſe rajah-poots-are a robuſt, brave faithful pe man 
ple, and enter into tho ſervice of thoſe who will pay them; but def f 
their leader falls in battle, they think that their engagements to hin: 
_ fniſked, and they run off the field without any ſtain upon their reputarogs 
The labourers are the farmers and all who are concerned in the cult at 
tion of lands. 3382 VVV 
* The mechanicks are merchants, bankers, traders of all kinds, and e ond 
zrided into many ſubordi nations. „ in 
Thoſe different tribes (ſays Mr. Scrafton) are forbid to intermam 4 to 
cohabit, to eat with each other, or even to drink out of the ſame ve the be 
vich one of another tribe; and every deviation in theſe points, ſubj 
em to be rejected by their tribe, renders them for ever polluted, andi 
ine thenceforth obliged to herd with the Hallachores. This dv ens of 
. 56 attended with infinite, inconveniencies, for excepting the rajab-· 
no Gentoo thinks of defending himſelf in caſe of invaſions, which, 
made from the ſea, have been generally ſucceſsful. The ſame di 
' however, has, notwithſtanding all the convulſions of their governn 
mud all their oppreſſions under the Mahometants, preſerved their man 
Wit e : e n ͤ 8 
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wes among them, which, while the on can folie no ot er trade hes, 
bn kis father, can never be Joſt but by exterminating the poop, . 

Different kinds of food ate aſſigned to different tribes, The bramins 
touch nothing that bas life; the ſoldiers are permitted to eat veniſom. 
mutton, and iſh; the labourers and merchants live differently, arcc 7 
to their ſex, and-profeſſons, ſome of them being allowed to cat fiſh, bu, 
2006 d c i ia ar dt es 

Their practice of women burning themſelves, upon the death of their 
Lubands, is now {aid to be diſuſed all wo okay ; and the Gents _ 
in general chuſe death by famine rather than pollute themſelves by eating 
zforbidden food. This picture of the Gentoos ſeems to be drawn before 
our wars with thb French in that country; for if we are to believe ſame 
travellers, they begin now to relax in the practice of their religious duties. 
The Gentoos are as careful of the cultivation of their lands, and their. 
public works and conveniencies, as the Chineſe; and there ſcarcely is an 
inſtance of a robbery in all Indoſtan, though the diamond merchants travel 
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without deſenß es een „re 

The temples or pagodas of the Gentoos, are ſtupendous, but diſguſtfił 
fone buildings, erected in every capital, and under the tuition. of the 
bramins. If the bramins are maſters of any uncommon art or ſcience, 
they turn it to the purpoſes of profit from their ignorant votaries. Mr. 
Scrafton ſays, that they know how to calculate ecli pſes; and that judicial 
afrology is ſo prevalent among them, that half the year is taken up witz 
ulucky days; the head aſtrologer being always conſulted in their coun- 
als, The Mahometans likewiſe encourage thoſe ſuperſtitions, and look 

nall the fruits of the Gentoo induſtry as belonging to themſelves. Tho- 

e Gentods are entirely paſſive under all their . and by their 
fate of exiſtenoe, the practice of their religion, and the ſcantineſs of their 
pod, have nothing of that reſentment in their nature that animates the 
reſt of mankind ; yet they are ſuſceptible of avarice, and ſametimes bury 
their money, and rather than diſcover it put themſelves to death by poiſon 
r otherwiſe, . This practice, which it ſeems is not uncommon, accounts 
fir the vaſt ſcarcity of filver that till of late prevailed in Indoſtan. 

The reaſons abovementioned account likewiſe for their being free of al 
boſe paſſions, particulary that of love, and ſenſations that render the reſt -- 
if mankind ker happy or miſerable. Their perpetual uſe of rice, their 
ef food, gives them but little nouriſhment; and their marrying early, 
ie males before fourteen, and their women at ten or eleven years of age; 
keeps them low and feeble in their perſons. A man is in the decline of 
fe at thirty, and the beauty of the women is on-decay at eighteen: 
twenty-five they have all the marks of old age. We are not thereforg 
d wonder at their being ſoon Bran gers to all perſonal exertion and vigour 
f mind; and it is with them a frequent laying, that it is better to fit 
lan to walk, to lie down than to fit, to ſleep than to wake, and death 

The Mahometans, who, in Indoſtan, are called Moors, are of Perſian, 
Tukiſm, Arabic, and other extractions. They early began, in the 

zus of the califs of Bagdat, to invade Indoſtan. They penetrated as 
ra Delhi, which they age. OR One, They ſettled colonies in 
ral places, whoſe deſcendants are called Pytans ; but their empire was 
wn by Tamerlane, who founded the Mogul government, which 
Wl ſubſiſts. Thoſe princes being ſtrict Mahometans, received under 
der protection all who profeſſed the ſame religion, and who hong a. 
3 e e „ C ave 
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| are faid to have introduced the diviſion of provinces, over which 27 
he 


their paying him an annual tribute. The vaſt reſort of Perfian and 


zs 0bſervable; that in two or 


eren of their own religion; and if they have a virtue, it is an e. 
ink 


tenants, while the lord can pay his taxes, and the latter their rent, both 


tenants, even of thoſe lands, are indefeaſible. 


fubſiſted, without almoſt the ſemblance of virtue among its great officer 


own goyernments. Though they could not alter the fundamental laws 


ters of their rapaciouſneſs and cruelties. Upon the whole, ever fince the 


Yi nations and other murders are here committed with impunity, the peop! 


brave active people, counterbalanced the numbers of the natives. 


| y of which might be 
19 were ſubdivided into Nabobſhips, each Nabob ing immed. 
ately accountable to his ſoubah, who in proceſs of time became almo 
independent on the emperor, or, as ke is called, the great Mogul, * 
Tu. 


inted ſoubahs; and thoſe provinces, eac 


tar tribes have likewiſe 1 the Mahometan government; but it 

# 7 e generations, the progeny of all thoſe ad. 
venturers, who, though they bring nothing with chk der their hork 
and their ſwords, degenerate into all the eaſtern indolence and ſenſuality, 
Of all thoſe tribes, the Marattas at preſent make the greateſt figure 
They are a kind of mercenaries, who live on the mountains between Ii. 
doſtan and Perſia. They commonly ſerve on horſeback, and when wel 
commanded, they have been known to give law even to the court of Dglli. 
Though they are originally Gentoos, yet they are of bold active ſpirit, 
and pay no great reſpect to the principles of their religion. Mr. Scrafton 
fays, that the Mahometans or Moors are of ſo deteſtable a character, that 
henever knew above two or three exceptions, and thoſe were among the 
Tartar and Perſian officers of the army. They are void of every principle 


S S e 


of hofpitality, but it is an appearance only; for while they are ing 
with, and embracing a friend, they will ſtab him to the heart. 

The people of Indoſtan are governed by no written laws, and their 
courts of juſtice are directed by precedents. The Mahometan inſtitutes 
prevail only in their great towns and their neighbourhood. The empire 
is hereditary, and the emperor is heir only to his own officers. All land 
go in the hereditary line, and continue in that ſtate eren down to the ſub- 


Foy 


the 
d by 


which are immutably fixed in the public books of each diſtrict. The 
imperial demeſne lands are thofe of the great rajah families, which fell u 
Tamerlane and his ſucceſſors. Certains portions of them are called jag- 
hire lands, and are beſtowed by the crown on the great lords or omrahy, 
and upon their death revert to the emperor; but the rights of the ſub- i Gran 
Such are the outlines of the government by which this great empire lu Mi" the! 


either civil or military. It was ſhaken, however, after the invaſſon af 
Mahomet Shah, which was attended by ſo great a diminution of the in- | 
perial autkerity, that the ſoubahs and nabobs became abſolute in ther 5 
i the o 

property, yet they invented new taxes, which beggared the people, w 
pay their own armies and ſupport their power; fo that many of the peo 
ple, 2 few years ago, after being unmercifully plundered by colledr 
and tax-maſters, were left to perifh through want. Fo ſum up the miſer 
of the inhabitants, thoſe ſoubahs and nabobs, and other Mahometat 
vernors, employed the bramins and the Gentoos themſelves as the mini 


invaſion of Kouli Kan, Indoſtan, from being the beſt regulated goven 
ment in the world, is become a fcene of mere anarchy or ſtratocra9 
every great man protects himſelf in his tyranny by his ſoldiers, Wo 

ay far execeds the natural richegof his government. As private aff 


_ 
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abo know they can be in no worſe eſtate, concern themſelves very little in 
he revolutions of government. To the above cauſes ard owing the re- 
ſent ſucceſſes of the Engliſh in Indoſtan; and it 1x their intereſt to bring, 
3 ſoon as poſſible, that government back to its firſt principles under the 
family of Tamerlane. The reader, from this repreſentation, may per- 
ceive likewiſs, that all that the Engliſh have acquired in point of territory, 
has been gained from uſurpers and robbers ; and their poſſeſſion of ic 
being guarantied by the preſent lawful emperor, is foundeck upon the 
ws and conſtitutions of that country. '  * Ol 

It may be here propor juſt to obſerve, that the complexion of the Gen- 
to0s is black, their hair long, and the features of both ſexes regular. At 
court, however, the great ilies are ambitious of intermarrying with 
Perfians and Fartars, on account of the fairneſs of their complexion, re- 
mbling that of their conqueror Tamerlane and his great generals. 
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e PexINSULA of INDIA beyond the Ganezs, 
called the FaxTHER PENINSULA. 


SITUATION AND EXTENT. 
Ro ons | Degrees. . 
ength 2000 „i and 3o North Iatitude. 
Breadth — | between f 92 and 10g Eaſt longitude. 


h = THIS peninfula is bounded by Tibet and Ckins 
8 nene. on the north; by China, and the Chineſe ſex 
1 0 WP the caſt; by the ſame ſea, and the ſtraits of Malacca, on the ſouth : 


id by the bay of Bengal and the Hither India, on the weſt. 
Grand diviſions, - Subdiviſions. . Chief towns. 
nth Acham — Chamdara 


long Ava | | 

Kicers Ct Aracan —_ — Aracan, ; 

on 0 f Pegu Pegu, E. to. 97. N. ta 

e 10- 17-30. TR 


e | Martaban  — — | Martaban 
the ſouch · weſt 4 Siam 3 — | 4 Siam, E. lon. roo- 
e sees 14.38. 
I Malacca, E. Ion. 101. 


| | T N. lat. 2-12. : 
3 C Tonqun — J  Cachao, or Keecio, E. 
e 
Laos — — .J CLanchang. 
© Cochin Chinn 7 ( Thoanoa 
the ſouth-eaſt E — | Cambodia 


avs] The name of India is taken from the river Indus, which 1 
ders w-as beſt known to the Perſians. The whole of this — 
Wn to the ancients, and is partly ſo. to the moderns. 


Malacca _ —. 


Arx 


; douring country of Malacca, _ - 
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Arx ayd CLIMATE.] This country is ſo little knows, that aut 
differ concerning its air, ſome pr eferring that of the ſouthern, and fo, 
that of the northern parts. It is generally agreed, that the air ofthehy, 
mer is hot and dry, but in ſome places moiſt, and conſequently unhealg 
The climate is ſubje& to hurricanes, lightnings, and inundations, ſo ar 
the people build their houſes upon high pillars to defend them from fou. 
and they have no other idea of ſeaſons but wet and dry. Eaſterly yy 
weſterly monſoons (which is an Indian word) prevail in this country,.. 
 MovunTains.] Theſe run from north to ſouth almoſt the yjgh 
length of the country; but the lands near the ſea are low, and annual 
overffowed in the rainy ſeaſon. Ce er a a we 8g” ra 
Rivers.} The chief are, Domea, Mecon, Menan, and Aya, 
Bars AND 1 The bays of Bengal, Siam, and Cochis. 
China. The ſtraits of Malacca and Sincapora. The promontories g 
Siam, Romana, and Banſac. : „„ 
Soil. AND PRODUCT OF THE c The ſoil of this peninſula is fruit 
D:FFERENT NATIONS. in general, and produces all the del 
cious fruits that are found in other countries, as well as roots and rege. 
tables. It abounds likewiſe in ſilks, elephants, and quadrupeds, ba 


domeſtic and wild, that are common in tke ſouthern kingdoms of Af art 
The natives drive a great trade in gold, diamonds, rubies, topazes, zw cal 
thyſts, and other precious ſtones. Tonquin produces little or no corn Mort 
wine, but is the moſt healthful country of all the peninſula. In ond: 
places, eſpecially towards the north, the inhabitants have ſwellings of 
their throats, owing to the badneſs of their water. le; 
InBABITANTS, CUSTOMS, The Tonquineſe are excellent mech t! 
AND DIVERSIONS. Fnics and fair traders ; but greatly ran 


reſſed by their king and great lords. His majeſty engroſſes the tau be 
and his factors fell by retail to the Dutch and other nations. The Tongui 
neſe are fond of lacquer houſes, which are unwholeſome and poiſonouM@n1io 
The people in the ſouth are a ſavage raee,. and go almoſt i Wit 
large filver and gold ear-rings, and coral, amber, or ſhell bracelets. 
Tonquin and Cochin-China, the two ſexes are ſcarcely diſtinguiſhable Hmm 
their dreſs, which reſembles that of the Perſians. The people of qui gr 
are fond of Engliſh broad-cloth, red or green, and others wear a di a5 
coloured cotton. cloth. In Azem, which is thought one of the beſt cui Ma 
tries in Aſia, the inhabitants prefer dog's fleſh to all other animal foo 
The ＋ of that kingdom pay no taxes, becauſe the king is ſole in 
prietor of all the gold and ſilver and other metals found in his urge 
| They live however eaſily and comfortably. Almoſt every houſekeg 
| Has an elephant for the conveniency of his wives and women, polygat 
being practiſed all over India, Fr OO vl 
„ unqueſtionable that thoſe Indians, as well as the Chineſe, hadt Unting 
ule r before it was known in Europe, and the inyentio i colou! 
generally aſcribed to the Azemeſe. The inhabitants of the ſouthem d dilyer 
on of this peninſula go under the name of Malayans, from the ney the wi 


- Though the ar * that prevail in this peninſula 2: 
groſs as thoſe deſcribed: under the article of Tibet, and the civil gore 
ment of the two countries in many particulars reſemble each other, 
the people believe in a future ſtate; and when their kings are inte 

number of animals are buried with them, and ſuch veſſels of old 
filver as they think can be of uſe to them in their future life. Theft 
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of this peninſula, are commonly very fond of ſhew, and often make 
oe — ve beyond their circumſ 5 They are delicate in 9 part 
of their dreſs but in their hair, which they buckle np in a very agreeable 
manner. In their food they are loathſome, for beſides dogs, they ent rats, 
nice, ſerpents, and ſtinking fiſh. The prope of ASE bee | 
indelicate in their amours, for they hire Dutch and other Foreigners . 
conſummate the nuptials with their virgins, and value their women moſt 
when-in a ſtate of pron: Their treatment of the flick is ridiculous 
beyond belief; and in many places, when a patient is Judged to be in« 
curable, he is expoſed on the bank of ſome river, where he is either 
drowned or devoured by birds or beaſts of prey... : . 
The diverſions common in this country are fiſhing and hunting, the 
cebration of feſtivals, and their acting comedies by torch- light from 
evening to —— | 5 rs 5 
LaxnGUAGE. ] he language of the court of Delhi is Perfian, but in 
this peninſula it is chiefly Malayan, as we have already obſerved, inter- 
ſperſed with other dialects. | bY \ 5 
LEARNING AN D LEARNED MEK. ] It is more than probable that the 
Egyptians, the nation from which the Greeks and Romans drew their fine 
arts, owed them to the bramins, and the Gentoos, who are ſometimes 
called Banians. The names, however, of the legiſlators and bramins, 
orwhoever their learned men were who ſpread their knowledge among the 
Ba- Indians, have either periſhed or are obſcured by impenetrable cloud 
of allegory. Some late Engliſh authors, who were well acquainted witli 
te affairs of Indoſtan, have aſſured us, that that empire ſtill contains men 
if the moſt unſpotted lives and profound knowledge of all the original 
amin theology, morality, and civil conſtitutions, Such men are hard 
o be diſcovered; but when acceſſihle, they are modeſt and communicative 
In all branches of their learfing, but thoſe in which they are enjoined an 
wiolable ſecrecy : and we have ſome well atteſted inſtances where they 
are ſuffered death rather than betray their ſecrets, which are hereditary in 
heir families. Others, from the profligate ſelfiſh characters of the 
ommon bramins, think that all this ſanctity and learning is mere pretext . 
dgrimace. I have already mentioned their underſtanding aftronomy io 
ar 25 to calculate eclipſes. | | „„ | | 
MANUFACTURES AND COMMERCE.] Theſe vary in the different 
euntries of this peninſula, but the chief branches have been already men- 
ned, The inhabitants, in ſome parts, are obliged to manufacture their 
it out of aſhes, In all handicraft trades that they underſtand, the people 
e more induſtrious and better workmen than the Europeans; and in 
aving, ſewing, embroidering, and fome other manufactures, it is ſaid 
t the Indians do as much work with their feet as their hands. Their 
unting, though they are ignorant of drawing, is amazingly vivid in 
colours. The fineneſs of their linen, and their filagree work in gold 
flyer, are beyond any thing of thoſe kinds to be found in other party 
the world, The commerce of India, in ſhort, is courted by all the - 
zung nations in the world, and probably has been ſo from the earlieft 
es: it was not unknown even in Salomon's time; and the Greeks and 
mans drew from thence their higheſt materials of tuxury. The greateſt 
eof it, through events foreign to this part of our work, is now cen- 
din England, though that of the Dutch is till very conſiderable; that 
tte French has been for ſome time-on the decline; nor is that of the 
tdes and Danes entirely diſcontinued, 8 . 


Cons rirvrrox, 


to the king or emperor of Ava. The riches of the king 


R 0 


1q hineſe. The. inhabitants, of both ſexes, are more modeſt than 


-ome prayers, We are told that gold is ſo abundant in this county, 


and preten 


c can pay little other credit to their accounts, further than that it is a 
rich, and flouriſhing kingdom, and that it approaches in its governme 
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Cons Trivurion, covERNMENT, } This article is ſoextenſive, tht 
|. RARITIES, AND CITIES. . I it requires a ſlight review of ty 

Kingdom that form this peninſula. In Azen, I have already oberes 

the king is proprietor of all the gold and ſilwer : he pays little or mothing 

to the great Mogul. We know little or nothing of the kingdom of Tipe, 
but that it was anciently N to the kings of Aracan; and that they 
| ſend to the Chineſe gold and filk, for which they receive ſilver in retin, 

Aracan lies to the ſouth of Tipra, and is governed, by twelve prince, 

ſubject to the chief king, who reſides in his capital. His palace is t 

large, and contains, as we are told, ſeven idols eaſt in gold of two inch 

thick, each of a man's height, and covered over with diamonds and other 
precious ſtones. Pegu is about 350 * miles in length, and alngf 
the ſame in breadth. It is uncertain whether it is not at preſent ſubjes 
| | wakes, 
are almoſt incredible; ſome of his idols, as big as life, being of mafy 
gold and ſilver. His revenues ariſe from the rents of lands, of whichh 
is ſole proprietor, and from duties on merchandiſe ; ſo that ſome think 
him to be the richeſt monarch in the world excepting the Chineſe ens 

ror, He can bring a million, and on occaſion, a million and a halt d 

ſoldiers to the field, well cloathed and armed; and he is ſaid to be mai 

of 800 trained elephants, each with a caſtle on his back holding four ui 


gs The conſtitution of his empire is of the feudal kind, for heap 

Hands and towns to his nobles upon military tenures. Macao is the gre th 
mart of trade in Pegu. EF Wo EO - 20 

8 We know little of the kingdom of Ava: we are not even ſure to u 
it belongs. It is ſaid, the honours the king aſſumes are nex: to din > 
His ſubjects trade chiefly in muſk and jewels, rubies, and ſaphires. * 
other particulars, the inhabitants zeſemble thoſe of Pegu. In thoſe kia. 
doms, and indeed in the greateſt part of this peninſula, the doctrine . 
the Lama or Dairo, the living god, already deſcribed, equally preval < 
thoſe of the bramins. Whether the former is not a corruption of . 


latter, and both of them ill underftood Chriſtianity. and Judaiſm, E Wh 
enquiry ſcarcely worth purſuing. The principles of the Lama are . 
calculated for rendering the king a mere cypher in his government, vw n 
is entirely veſted in his prieſts. and miniſters. Any 


The kingdom of Lags or Lahos, formerly included that of fang; 
or Jangomay, but we know few particulars of it that can be depend tl 
upon. It is ſaid to be immenſely populous, to abound in all the n 
commodities as well as the groſs ſuperſtitions of the Eaſt, and to be div 
into a number of petty kingdoms, all of them holding of one ſoveteig 

who, like his oriental brethren, is abſolutely deſpotic, and lives in in be 
preſſible pomp and -magnificence ; but being of the Lama religion, i ut 
ſlave of his prieſts and miniſters. * . „ 
The kingdom of Siam has been often deſcribed by Popiſh miſſiquan 
Ted travellers, in the moſt romantic terms, and therefore 


licy, the quickneſs and acuteneſs of its inhabitants, very near to 


fqund in the reſt of this peninſula. Great care is taken of the educil 
of their children. Their marriages are ſimple, and performed by 
talapoins or prieſts, ſprinkling holy water upon the couple, and reps 
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ant's teeth, canes, and gums« 
olden Cherſoneſus or peninſula 


w of gold, The truth is, that the excellent ſituation of this country 


mits of a trade with India; ſo that when it was firſt diſcovered by the 


nuguze, who were afterwards : expelled by the Dutch, Malacca was 
ncheſt city in the eaſt, next to Goa and Ormus, being the key of the 
in, the Japan, the Moluccas, and the Sunda trade. The country, 
ever, at preſent, is chiefly valuable for its trade with the Chineſe, 
s degeneracy of the Malayans, who were formerly an induſtrious inge- 
us people, is eaſily accounted for, by the tyranny of the Dutch; 
te intereſt it is that they ſhould never recover from their preſent ſtats 
morance and ſlavery. __ | SE TH a Tree TY 51 ta $5 
[he Engliſh carry on a ſmuggling kind. of trade in their country ſhips 
n the coaſt of Coromandel and the bay of Bengal, to Malacca. This 


— . 


merce is connived at by the Dutch governor and council among them, 


little regard the orders of their ſuperiors, provided they can enrich 
Meves, TRA WT O ud io itunes 
mbodia, or Camboja, is a country little known to the Europeans ; 
Kcording to the beſt information, its greateſt length, from north to 
d, is about 520 Engliſh miles; and its greateſt breadth, from weſt to 
about 398 miles. This kingdom has a ſpacious“ river. running 
gh it, the banks of which are the only habifable parts of the nation, 
count of its ſultry air, and the peſtiferous gnats, ſerpents, and other 
als bred in the woods. Its ſoil, commodities, trade, animals, and 
aas by ſea and land, are much the ſame with the other kingdoms af 
lt peninſula, The betel, a creeping plant of a particular flavour, 
© they ſay, an excellent remedy for < pros diſeaſes that are com- 


bthe inhabitants of the Eaſt Indies, is the higheſt luxury of the. 
bodians, from the king to the peaſant, but is very unpalatable and 
Feeable to the Europeans. The ſame barbarous magnificence, deſ- 


IM of their king, and ignorance of the people prevail here, as through- 


e reſt of the peninſula, Between Cambodia and Cochin- China lies 


"i | | the 
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the little kingdom of Chiampa, the inhabitants of which trade with ge 
e and ſeem therefore to be ſomewhat more civilizeded than they 

ne urs. 3 : | ERS one 
Gochin China, or the weſtern China, is ſituated under the torrid 2 
and extends, according to ſome authors, about 500 miles in length; by 
it is much leſs extenſive in its breadth from eaſt to weſt. Laos, Cambod 
and Chiampa, as well 'as ſome other ſmaller kingdoms, are ſaid to le 
tributary to Cochin-China, ſome particulars of which I have mentions 
in the general view of this peninſula. The manners and religion of th 
people ſeem to be originally Chineſe, and they are nuch given to trade 
| Their king is ſaid to be immenſely rich, and his kingdom enjoys all b 
advantages of commerce that are found in the other parts of the Ef 
Indies; but at the ſame time we are told that this mighty prince, az wel 
at the king of Fonquin, are ſubje& to the Chineſe emperor. It is re 
ſoanble to ſuppoſe, that all thoſe rich countries were peopled from Chin 
or at leaſt that they had, ſome time or other, been governed by one heal 
till the magher empire became ſo large, that it might by convenient. 
parcel it out, reſerving to itſelf a kind of feudal ſuperiority over then 
© Tonquin has been already mentioned, and I can add little to what! 
deen faid, unleſs I was to adopt the fictions of the popiſh miſſionari 
The government of this kingdom, however, is particular. The Ty, 
auineſe had revolted from the Chineſe, which was attended by ai 
. War. A compromiſe at laft took place between the chief of the ren 
\ and the repreſentative of the ancient kings, by which the former was 
have all the executive powers of the government, under the name of 
Chouah ; but that the Bua, or real king, ſhould retain the royal tit 
and be permitted ſome inconſiderable civil prerogatives within his pal: 
from which neither he, nor any of his family, can ſtir without a perm 
ſion of the Chouah. This hiſtory ſeems to be of the lama extraction 
at leaſt copied from that worſhip. J | 
The chouah reſides generally in the capital Cachao, which is ſitus 
near the center of the kingdom. The bua's palace is a vaſt ſtructure, 
has a fine arſenal. The Engliſh have a very flouriſhing houſe on then 
Ade of their city, conveniently fitted up with ſtore-houſes and ol 
houſes, a noble dining- room, and handſome appartments forthe merch 
factors, and officers of the company. | N 
The above is the imperfect account I am enabled, without dep 
from the rules of probability, to give of this vaſt peninſula. Its ra 
conſiſting of houſes overlaid with gold, and ſolid idols of the ſame n 
adorned with an infinite number of precious ſtones and jewels, are 
a tioned by many travellers; but it is difficult to give them credit, 
| we conſider the undiſciplined weakneſs of the inhabitants, their up 
| tion, indolence, ignorance, and native timidity ; which mult 
them a prey not gnly to European-adventurers, but to the Tartar col 
rors of China. To this we may add, the univerſally admitted] 
of thoſe people for oſtentation, and the many diſcoveries that have 
made by candid travellers, of their diſplaying plated or gilded fun 
and ornaments, at which they are wonderfully expert, for thoſe of 
gold. | | 5 | 
4 The poſſeſſion of rubies, and other precious ſtones of an extract 
fize, and even of white or party- coloured elephants, convey among 
credulous people a pre- eminence of rank OF royalty, and has ſom 
 - occafioned bloody wars. After all, it muſt be acknowledged that 
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untries. They are fond of tumblers, mountebanks, and jugglers ; * 
charous muſic, böth in wind and ſtring inſtruments, ahd play at cards 
| their private parties. Their houſes make no appearance, and thoſe: of 
e commonalty are poor and mean, and generally thatched, which ren- 
-rs them ſubject to fire; but the manufacturers chuſe to work in the open 
r: and the inſides of houſes belonging to principal perſons are common- 
neat, commodious, and pleaſant,” nay many of them magnificent. 
Commerce or Ix DOS TAN. ] I have already mentioned this article, 
well as the manufactures of India; but the Mahometan merchants 
re carry on a trade that has not been deſcribed, I mean that with Mecca, 
Arabia, from the weſtern pu_ of this empire, up the Red-Sea, This 
de is carried on in a particular ſpecies of veſſels called Junks, the largeſt 
which, we are told, beſides the cargoes, will carry 1700 Mahometan 
gms to viſit the tomb of their prophet, At Mecca they meet with | 
byfinian, Egyptian, and other traders, to whom — diſpoſe of their 
does for gold and ſilver; fo that a Mahometan Junk returning from 
; ryage 18 often worth 208, c jf t 8 
ProvINCES, CITIES, AND Theſe are pretty uncertain, eſpe- _ 
OTHER BUILDINGS, rob: þ cially ſince the late revolutions' of the 
LIC AND PRIVATE. C + Ponder eo i 7 
Guzarat is a maritime province on the gulph of Cambaya, and one of 
fineſt in India, but inhabited by a fierce repacious people. It is 
to contain 35 cities. Amed Abad is the capital of the province, 
ere there is an Engliſh factory, and 15 ſaid, in wealth, to vie with 
richeſt towns in Europe. About 43 French leagues diſtant lies Surat, 
ze the Engliſh have a flouriſhing factory. It was taken by them in 
late war, but it is uncertain whether it is ſtill in their poſſeſſion. 
The province of Agra is the largeſt in all Indoſtan, containing 40 large 
mand 340 villages. Agra is the greateſt city, and its caſtle the largeſt. 
ifcation in all the Indies. The Dutch have a factory there, but the 
ih haye none a 6 3 
be ry of Delhi, which is the capital of that province, is likewiſe 
capital of Indoſtan. It is deſcribed as being a ſine city and con- 
iy the emperial palace; which is adorned with the -uſual magni- 
eof the Eaſt, Its ſtables formerly contained 12,000 horſes, brought 
Arabia, Perſia, and Tartary; and gooelephants. When the forage 
mt up by the heats of the ſeaſon, as is often the eaſe, theſe horſes 
Jad to be fed in the morning with bread, butter, and ſugar, and in 
rang with rice milk properly prepared. 8 
ta, the capital of Sinda, is a large city; and it 1s ſaid that a 
te which happened in 1699 carried off above · 80, ooo of its manu- 
ers in filk and cotton. It is ſtill famous for the manufacture of 
ums, which are a kind of canopied couches, on which the great 
A over India, Europeans as well as natives, repoſe when they ap- 
abroad, They are carried by four men, who will trot along, morn- 
nd evening, 40 miles a day, ten being uſually hired, who carry the 
uin by turns, four at a time, Though apalanquin is dear at firſt coſt, 
le porters may be hired for nine or ten ſhillings a month each, out 
ich they maintain themſelves. The Indus, or Tatta, is about a 
bad, and famous for its % ⅛ A ̃ ̃ ü ͤ v 
Wh the province of Multan is not very fruitful, yet it yields ex- 
non and canes ; and the inhabitants, by their fituation, are ena- 
ral with the Perſians and Tartars yearly for about 60, ooo _ 
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The e of Caſſimere, being ſurrounded with mountains, is dif 
ficult of acceſs, but when entered, it appears to be the paradiſe of the 
Indies. It is ſaid to contain 100,000 villages, to be ſtored with cattle 
and game, without any beaſts of prey. The capital (Caſſimere) ſtands h 
a large lake; and both ſexes, the women eſpecially, are almoſt as fair x 
the Europeans, and are ſaid to be witty, dexterous, and ingenious, 

The province and city of Lahor formerly made 2 ,great figure in tl 
Indian hiſtory, and is ſtill one of the largeſt and fineſt provinces in the 
Indies, producing the beſt ſugars of any in Indoſtan. Its capital uz 
- once about nine miles long, but is now much decayed. We know litte 

of the provinces of Ayud, Varad, Bekar, and Hallabas, that is not i 
common with the other provinces of Indoſtan, excepting that they ar 
inhabited by a hardy race of men, who ſeem never to 2 been con 

uered, and though they ſubmit to the moguls, live in an eaſy, indepen 
ent ſtate. In ſome of thoſe. proyinces, many of the European fruit 
plants, and flowers, thrive as in their native ſoil. $0 

Bengal, of all the Indian provinces, is perhaps the moſt intereſting 
an Engliſh reader. It is eſteemed to be the ſtorehouſe of the Eaſt Ind 
Its fertility exceeds that of Egypt after being overflowed by the Nile 
and the produce of its ſoil conſiſts of rice, ſugar-canes, corn, ſeſamu 
ſmall mulbery, and other trees. Its callicoes, filks, ſalt petre, laki 
opium, wax, and civet, go all over the world; and proviſions here: 

in vaſt plenty, and incredibly cheap, eſpecially pullets, ducks, and peel 
The country is interſected by canals cut out of &o Ganges for the bens 
of commerce; and extends near 100 leagues on both fides the Gaga 
being full of cities, towns, villages, and caſtles. oy 

In Bengal, the worſhip of the Gentoos is practiſed in its greatelt ef 0 
rity ; and their ſacred river (Ganges) is in a manner lined with tl 
magnificent 1 or temples. The women, notwithſtanding their 

gion, are ſaid by ſome to be laſcivious and enticing. | 

The principal Engliſh factory in Bengal is at Calcutta, and is : 
Fort William; it is fituated on the river Hughly, the moſt web 
branch of the Ganges. The fort itſelf is ſaid to be irregular, and 
tenable againſt diſciplined troops; but the ſervants of the company 
provided themfelves with an excellent houſe, and moſt convenient ij 
ments for their own accommodation. As the town itſelf may be 
ſaid to be in poſſeſſion of the company, an Engliſh civil government 
a mayor and aldermen, has been introduced into it, It-does not, 
ever, ſeem to give yoo ſatisfaction, on account of the vaſt inf 
which the company has always over the magiſtrates, and many comp 

from private perſons have lately reached England. | 
In 1756, the Indian nabob, or'viceroy, quarrelled with the com mitte 
and inveſted Calcutta with a large body of black troops. The gay... 

and ſome of the principal perſons of the place, threw themſclve, gl torn i 
their chief effects, on board the ſhips in the river; they who ren famon 

for ſome hours hravely defended the place; but their ammunition y ſons 
expended, they ſurrendered upon terms. The ſoubah, a czpne ben 
feeling tyrant, inſtead of obſerving the capitulation, forced Mr. HO bound 

the goveraor's chief ſervant, and 145 Britiſh ſubjects, into 2 lie * 
ſecure priſon, called the Rlack-hole, a place about 18 feet {qui r tha 

ſhut up from almoſt all communication of free air. Their ent - 

during the night were inexpreſſible, and before mornin r NO 55 lit 16 
23 were found alive, the reſt dying of ſuffocation, which was 
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attended with-a horrible phrenfy. Among thoſe ſaved was Mr, Holwel 
himſelf, who has written a moſt affecting account of the cataſtrophe. 
| The inſenfible tyrant returned to his capital, after plundering the place, 
inagining he had routed the Engliſh out of his dominions ; but the ſea- 
ſonable arrival of admiral Watſon, and colonel (the late lord) Clive, put 
them once more, with ſome difficulty, in poſſeſſion of the place; and the 
war was concluded: by the glorious battle of Plaſſey, gained by the colo- 
nel, and the death of the tyrant Suraja Dowla, inwhoſe place Mhir Jaffer 
vas advanced to the ſoubahſhip. ' „ 5 
The capital of Bengal, where the nabob keeps his court, is Patna or 
Makſudabad; and Bannares, lying in the ſame province, is the Gentoo 
Iuniverſity, and celebrated for its ſanctitxy. . 
Chandenagore is the principal place poſſeſſed by the French in Ben- 
ral; it lies higher up the river than Calcutta. But though ſtrongly for- 
co: fed, and furniſhed with a garriſon of 500 Europeans, and 1200 Indians, 
ru ad defended by 123 pieces of cannon and three mortars, it was taken in 
te late war by the Engliſh admirals Watſon, and Pocock, and colonel 
Clive. Hugley, which lies 50 miles to the north of Calcutta, upon the 
Csnges, is a place of prodigious trade for the richeſt of all Indian com- 
NilWnodities. The Dutch have here a well fortified factory. The ſearch for 
100 monds is carried on a about 10,090 people from Saumelpour, which 
e zo leagues to the north of Hugley, for about 50 miles father. Dakka 
ere Ss: {aid to be the largeſt city of Bengal, and the tide comes up to its walls. 
t contains an Engliſh and a Dutch factory. The other chief towns are 
alumbazar, Chinchura, Barnagur, and Malno; beſides a number of 
zaun der places of leſs note, but all of them rich in the Indian manufaQures. - 
We know little concerning the province of Malva, which lies to the 
eſt of Bengal, but that it is as fertile as the other provinces, and that 
td chief city is Ratiſpor. The province of Kandiſh includes that of 
hell abar and part of Orixa, and its capital is Brampur, fo that it is of pro- 
pious extent, and carries on a vaſt trade in chintzes, callicoes, and em- 
widered ſtuffs. -. = | ; 
The above are the provinces belonging to the Mogul's empire to the 
orth of what is properly called the peninſula within the Ganges, Thoſe 
at lie to the ſouthward fall into the deſcription of the peninſula itſelf. 
cnt u Hiro v.] It is not at all to the credit of our Eaff-India company's 
„ bens, that notwithſtanding their long reſidence in Indoſtan, they differ 
amen their accounts of the revolutions of that country. All we know for 
10, Wh ain is, that Tamerlane made a deep impreſſion upon this country, 
u that the preſent emperor pretends to reign in his right. The hiſtory 
lis immediate deſcendants fas been variouſly repreſented, but all agree 
| the main that they were magnificent and deſpotic princes, that they 
amitted their provinces, as had been already obſerved, to rapacious 
e $0" emors, or to their own ſons, by which their empire was often miſera- 
tom in pieces. At length, towards the middle of the laſt century, 
0 eu famous Aurengzebe, in the year 1667, though the youngeſt among 
nie, ſons of the reigning emperor, after defeating or murdering all his 


; thren, mounted the throne of Indoſtan, and may be conſidered as the 
W. | founder and legiſlator of the empire. He was a great and a politic 
dere and the firſt who extended his dominion, though it was little 
tu 7 than nominal, over the peninſula within the Ganges, which is a 
. ent ſo well known to the Engliſh. He lived ſo late as the year 1707, ö 


lit is ſaid that ſome of his great officers of ſtate were alive in the year 
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| 3350. From what has been already {aid of this empire, Auren 


Abuſed his power ſo groſsly, that being afraid to puniſh them publich 


of Indoſtan, whoſe anceſtors had entered into ſtipulations, or what n 
be called pada conwventa, when * admitted the Mogul family, to 


name of Mahommed Shah, and entered intö private meaſures with | 


gence of a ſtrong N formed againſt him / at court; but the truth 
0 8 15, that Nizam di 
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ſeems to have left too much power to the governors of his diſtant 5 
vinces, and to have been at no pains in preventing the effects of thy 
dreadful deſpotiſm, which, while in his hands, preſerved the tranquilly 
of en pine but when. it deſcended to bis weak Indaleat He 
eaſioned its 2 2 18 1 ; b * , e f 
In 1713, four of his grandſons diſputed the empire, which, afte 
Vo ao argen fell to the eldeſt, Mauzo' din, 3 took the N - 
Johandar Shah. This prince was a ſlave to his pleaſures, and was gp. .; 
verned by his miſtreſs ſo. abſolutely, that his great omrahs conſpired a 
ainſt him, and raiſed to the throne one of his.nephews, who ſtruck oi 
his uncle's. head. The new emperor, whoſe name was Furrukhfir, val 
governed and at laſt enſlaved, by two brothers of the name of Seyd, why 4 


he ordered them both to be privately aſſaſſinated. They diſcovered i 
intention and dethroned the emperor, in whoſe place they raiſed a grand 
ſon of Aurengzebe, by his daughter, a youth of ſeventeen years of a 
after impriſoning and ſtrangling Furrukhſir. The young emperor pro d 
diſagreeable to the brothers, and being ſoon poiſoned, they raiſed to th 
throne his elder brother, who took the title of Shah Jehan. The rajah 


the field againſt the two brothers, but the latter were victorious, an 
Shah Jehan was put in tranquil poſſeſſion of the empire, but died in 171 
He was ſucceeded by another prince of the Mogul race, who took i 


great rajahs for deſtroying the Seyds, who were declared enemies w de i: 
zam am Muluck, one of Aurengzebe's favourite generals. Nizam, it 
ſaid, was privately encouraged by the emperor to declare himſelf agai 
the brothers, and to proclaim himſelf ſoubah of Decan, which belong 
to one of the Seyds, who was aſſaſſinated by the emperor's order, ul 
immediately advanced to Delhi to deſtroy the other hrother ; but he 
ſooner underſtood what had happened, than he proclaimed the ſultan IbWy1.;, 
him, another of the Mogul princes, emperor, A battle enſued in 172 
in which the emperor was victorious, and is ſaid to have uſed bis c 
queſt with great moderation, for he remitted Ibrahim to the priſon in 
whence he had been taken; and Seyd, being likewiſe a: priſoner, 1 
condemned to perpetual confinement, but the emperor 3 poſſeſſion 
his vaſt riches, Seyd did not long ſurvive his confinement, and wi —— 
his death, the emperor abandoned himſelf to the ſame courſe of pleali "Fe 
that had been ſo fatal to his predeceſſors. As to Nizam, he became! 
the great imperial general, and was often employed againſt the Maratt 
whom he defeated, when they had almoſt made themſelves maſter Grand 
Agra and Delhi. He was confirmed in his ſoubahſhip, and was 0 
kdered as the firſt ſubject in the empire. Authors, however, are div 
as to his motives for inviting Nadir Shah, otherwiſe Kouli Khan, 
Perſian monarch, to invade Indoſtan. It is thought that he had int 


d not think that Nadir Shah could have. fu? of B 
and at firſt wanted to make himſelf uſeful by oppoſing him. The ſug 
of Nadir Shah is well known, and the immenſe treaſure which he c 
from Indoſtan in 1739. Beſjdes thoſe treaſures, he obliged the Mi 
to ſurrender to him all.che lands-to the welt of the rivers Attock * f 
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rand diviſionns. Provinces. Chief towns. 
Madura - ''- — ) (Madura | 
he ſouth-eaſt Tanjour © —= | | Tanjour 


E | Tranquebar, Danes 
unte on the | Eaſt fide of Biſ- 2 Dutch 
ſally called } nate — f \, Portanoya, Duck 
he coaſt | VVV Fort St. David, Engliſm 
oaſt of Co- | Pondich n 
Je 
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Grand diviſions. *' Provinces.  _ Chief tows, © 
ay 


'| | J Sadraſapatan, Dutch 
[+ 3 85 ] |] St. Thomas, Portugueze 
. - = Fort St. George, or Madraf,, - 
; | | E. lon. 80-32. N. lat, iz. 
| es : 11. Engliſh, C 
. Pellicate, Dutch 
Golconda — Golconda : 


e 


| South-eaſtcoaſtof 


India, continued, 1 Coulor, diamond 
HR 4 A CY Muſſulapatan, Engliſh and 


| Dutch 
| Vizacapatan, Englih 
=: | Bimlipatan, Dutch 
' Orixa — | Orixa \ 
L | } | Ballaſfore, Engliſh 
Weſt fide of Biſ-] f Tegapatan, Dutch 
nagar, or Car- | Angengo, Engliſh 
Nate —— Cochin, Dutc 
I | Callicut, Eng. Fr. Port. 
| Tillicherry, Engliſh 
| 5 | Canannore, Dutch 
| Monguelore, - a Dutch ad n 
Baſſilore Portuguent 
I | Raalconda, diamond mines, 
Decan, or Viſia- Cawar, Engliſh 


9 8 
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| pour Goa Portugueze 

i 1 : PY : | Rajapore, French * 
The ONE. 8 I Dabal, Engliſ rn 
coaſt of India, . Dundee 2 
uſually called the - Seu . Portugnere . 


bar. lin, 18-30 N. lat. 7 


E. Ion. | ieg 

II agar? | Poruguen I Fe 

Cambay, or Daman, Portugueze ts e 

Guzarat. Surat, E. lon. 72-25. N. E ind. 

| - 21-10 ALES | =y ry 

Swalle | T 

I Barak, Engliſh and Dutch 1 do 

- |  Amedabat ' Cuil 
| Cambaya KEE Viſa 

hs  J- | Dieu, Portugueze. 


CLIMATE, SEASONS, AND PRODUCE.) The chain of mountains! 
ready mentioned, running from north to ſouth, renders it winter on d 
fide of this peninſula, while it is ſummer on the- other. About the el 
of June, a ſouth-weſt wind begins to blow from the ſea, on the coal 
Malabar, which, with continued rains, laſts four months, during wi 
time all is ſerene upon the coaſt of Coromandel (the weſtern and eaſt 
coaſts being ſo denominated). Towards the end of October, the fn 
ſeaſon, and the change of the monſoons begin on the Coromandel kt 


5 
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ich being deſtitute of good harbours, renders it extremely dan rous for 
— * 5 there, during that time, and to this is aſe the 98 lose , 
eturns of the Engliſh ſhipping to Bombay, upon the Malabar coaft. The 
iris naturally hot in this peninſula, but is refreſhed by breezes, the wind 5 
altering every twelve hours; that is, from midnight to noon it blows off 
he land, when it is intolerably hot, and during the other twelve hours 
fom the ſea, which laſt proves a great refreſhment to the inhabitants of 
the coaſt, The produce of the ſoil is the ſame with that of the other part 
of the Eaſt-Indies. The like may be ſaid of their quadrupeds, fiſh, fowl, * 
and noxious creatures and inſects. ; „ 
nasa The inhabitants of this part are more black in com- 
plexion, than thoſe of the other peninſula of India, though lying nearer 
to the equator, which makes ſome ſuſpect them to be the defendants of 
an ancient colony from Ethiopia. The greateſt part of them have but a 
faint notion at preſent, of any allegiance they owe to the emperor of 
Indoſtan, whoſe tribute from thence has been, ever ſince the invaſion of 
Shah Nadir, intercepted by their ſoubahs, and nabobs, who now exerciſe 
an independent power in the 188 though even Suraja Dowla was 
glad to receive a deputation from the emperor, now reigning, or his fa- 
ther; but beſides theſe ſoubahs, and other imperial viceroys, many eſtates 
in this peninſula belong to rajahs or lords, who are the-deſcendants of 
their old princes, and look upon themſelves as being independent on the 
WT nogul, and his authority. | 5 „ 
*. PROVINCES, CITIES, AND OTHER my From what has been 
* INGS, PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. Id faid above, this penin- 
ſala is rather to be divided into great governments, or ſoubahſhips, than 
into provinces, One ſoubah often engroſſes ſeveral provinces, and fixes 
the ſeat of his government, according to his own conveniency. I ſhall 
3 of thoſe provinces, as belonging to the Malabar or Coromandel coaſt, 
the two great objects of Engliſh commerce in that country; and firſt, of 
the eaſtern, or Coromandel coaſt. | my 
Madura begins at Cape Comorin, the ſouthermoſt point of the penin- 
ſula, It is about the bigneſs of the kingdom of Portugal, and is faid to - 
be governed by a ſovereign king, who has under him 70 tributary princes, 
eich of them independent in his own dominions, but paying him a tax. 
The chief value of this kingdom ſeems to conſiſt of a pearl fiſhery upon 
ts coaſt, Tanjour is a little kingdom, lying to the eaſt of Madura. 
The ſoil is fertile, and its prince rich. Within it lies the Daniſh Eaſt- 
India ſettlement of Tranquebar, and the Dutch fortreſs of Negapatan, 
and the capital city is Tanjour. 5 : 
The Carnatic, as it is now called, is well known to the Engliſh, It 
i bounded on the eaſt by the bay of Bengal, on the north by the river 
Chriſtina, which divides it from Golconda ; on the weſt by Viſapur, or 
Vihapur, and, on the ſouth, by the kingdoms of Meſſaur and Tanjour ; 
being in length, from ſouth to north, about 345 miles, and 276 in 
breadth from eaſt to weſt. The capital of the Carnatic is Biſnagar, and 
the country in general is eſteemed healthful, fertile, and populous. With- 
in this country, upon the Coromandel coaſt, lies fort St. David's, be- 
longing to the Engliſh, with a diſtrict round it. The fort is ſtrong, and 
of great importance to our trade. Five leagues to the north, lies Pondi- 
cherry, once the emporium of the French in the Eaſt-Indies, but now 
lemoliſhed by the Engliſh, who, in the courſe of the late war, took 
ſs and moſt of their other ſettlements in the Mogul empire; — | 


ond 


and 


.- * 


of dhe Engliſh 
is diſtant eaſtward from London, about 4800 miles. Great complaint 


5 ny; part of it however has been ranted in landed property, and part of 


and the like. 
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whole were reſtored at the peace of 1763, with this limitation, that the. 
French ſhould erect no fortifications, or keep troops in any part of the ' 
domihilong of the ſoubah of Bengal, Zo . 


Fort St. 8 better known by the name of Madraſs, is the capitl | 


aſt-India company's dominions in the Eaſt-Indies, an{- 


have been made of the ſituation of this fort. No pains have been'ſpaed 
by the company, in rendering it impregnable to any force that can he 
brought againſt it by the natives. It protects two towns, called from the 
complexions of their ſeveral inhabitants, the White and the Black, The 
White Town is fortified, and contains an Engliſh corporation of à mayor 
and aldermen. Nothing has been omitted to mend the natural badneſsof 
its ſituation, which ſeems originally to be owing to the neighbourhoodof 
the diamond mines, which are but a week's journey diſtant. Thoſe mines 
e under the tuition of a mogul officer, who lets them out by admeaſure. 
ment, and encloſing the contents by pallifadoes, all diamonds above a 
certain weight belong to the 'emperor. The diſtrict belonging to Madrak, 
is of little value for its product, aud muſt import its own proviſions, 
go, ooo inhabitants of various nations are ſaid to be dependent upon Ma. 
draſs; but its ſafety conſiſts in the ſuperiority of the Engliſh by ſea, It 


carries on a conſiderable trade with China, Perſia, and Mocha. 
The reader needs not be informed of the immenſe fortunes acquired by 
the Engliſh upon this coaſt, within "theſe 20 years. The governor of 
Madraſs has a council to aſſiſt him, and when he goes abroad, appears in 
vaſt ſplendor. The differences that now rage among the directors aud 
proprietors of the company in England, prevent my ſaying any thing con. 
cerning the police of this government. The company has received all 
the encouragement and aſſiſtance the Engliſh parliament can give them, 
even to the introducing of martial la into their poſſeſſions. There ſeems, 
However, to be ſome fundamental errors in their conſtitution. The direc- 


fors*conſidet the riches acquired by their governors and other ſervants, eat 
being plundered from the company, and of late they have ſent out ſuper- Mad 
intendants to controul their governors and overgrown ſervants, but with en tt 
what ſucceſs time muſt demonſtrate, As this is a ſubject of the greatelt ler 
importance, that ever perhaps occurred in the geography of a commercial ort 
country, the reader will indulge me in one or two reflections, as I an nile: 
not to reſume the ſubſedtre. „ MITT. ic 
The Engliſh Eaſt- India company, through the diſtractions of the Mogul ey 
empire, the ſupport of our government, and the undaunted but fortunate lack 
fuccefles of their military officers, have acquired'ſo amaizing a property op, t 
in this peninſula, and in Indoſtan, that it is ſuperior to the revenues of Th 
many crowned heads, and ſome of their own ſervants pretend, that whenWWino4 
all their expences are paid, their clear revenue amounts to near two milli- om o 
ons ſter to the g. ents 


ons ſterling, out of which they are to pay e c 
vernment, while they are ſuffered to enjoy their revenues. How that te. 
venue is collected, or from whence it arifes, is beſt known to the compa- 
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Be that as it may, this company exerciſes at preſent many rights app!10luny |; 
priated to Hogs » fuch as thoſe of holding forts, coining moe) ral 
hole powers are undoubtedly -incompatiable with ; 
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it is ſecured on mortgages, for diſcharging their expences in ſupporting 
the intereſts of their friends, the emperor, and the reſpeQive ſoubahs at 
nabobs they have aſſiſteeee. GE e nee $87 e 
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winciples of a commercial limited company, and it became the dit 
of the Engliſh government, to ſend out an officer of their own, (as they 
have done in the perſon gf Sir John Lindſay) to take ſych meaſures wi 
the eaſtern. Princes and Tanen⸗. as may render the acquiſitions of the 
company, permanent and national. , 
' Without entering into any diſputes agitated of late hetween the 40 
rftors and the government, the poſſibility of ſuch a permaneney an 


en extending dur influence in India, is pretty evident. From what 
us been already ſaid, the Gentoos are eee all the revolu- 
om | 


ons of their government. The Moors, or Mahometans, ignorant ap 

treacherous as they are, appeax to have no violent attachments to any 
yor een principle, and ars abje& enough to live under any form of gc 
F yernment that their emperor ſhall preſcribe ; nor are they atpreſent, whe 
dof de Engliſh, are his friends, in any condition to diſpute their joint wills. 
nes Theſe conſiderations manifeſt the wiſdom of not driving them into ge 


perate meaſures, and thereby. effecting a union of their forces, which 55 


ure- 

ve 2 ore fatal to the Britiſh intereſt there; and in any event muſt render it 

al, A rearious, ; unleſs ſupported in the name, and by the authority of the 

Ons. brit in empire. wy ; FF - 1 1 5 f . 

Ma. .Pellicate, lying to the north of Madraſs, belongs to the Dutch. . Ye 
It 


know little of the kingdom and 7 Tikayi, The celebrated E 15 er 


con. WW famous for the cheapneſs of its proviſions, and for making white wine 
d all of grapes that are. Fips in January. . Golconda is faid to be ſubject to 
hem, WW: prince, who, though tributary to the Mogul, is immenſel rich, and 
ems, en raiſe 100,000 men. The capital of his dominions is called Bagnagar, 
lirec- ut the kingdom . city of Golconda. Eaſt- ſouth- 


with en this coaſt ; and the Dutch at Narſipore. The province of Orixa, from 
draw e 
ing 18 


e country of Pe = 20 ends ſeyera large provinces, and ſome 
thoſe ot 


> mill gen of Viftapur, The truth is, the names, dependencies, and govern- 
e ee they having been 
7 ather, 


© 1 


out two leagues ſquare. tombs, chapels, temples, pillars, and 
app thouſand figures that ſuxround it, are ſaid, to be cut out of t 
mone) ral rock, and to ſurpaſs a the other efforts of human art. Telen 
vith Ns 8 e les 
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lies on the eaſt of Golconda, and its capital Beder, contains a gan 
| 3000 3 The inhabitants of this province ſpeak a language peculiy 
themſelves, | + $2440 | Bel. 


Baglana li 


es to the weſt of Telenga, and forms the ſmall proving 


hich remain are on the decline. | 
Among the Iſlands lying upon the fame coaſt is that of Bom 
longing to the Engliſh Eaſt-India company. Its harbour can comme 
ently hold 1000 ſhips at anchor. The iſland itſelf is about ſeven nil 
in length, and twenty in circumference, but its fituation and harby 
are its chief recommendations, being deftitute of almoſt all the conre 
niencies of life. The town is about a mile long, and poorly built, a 
the climate was fatal to Engliſh conſtitutions, till experience, caution a 
temperance, taught them preſervatives againſt its unwholeſomeneſs, 
beſt water there is preſerved in tanks, which receive it in the rainy ſeaſon 
I be fort is a regular quadrangle, and well built of ſtone. Many blac 
' merchants reſide here. This iſland was part of the portion paid wi 
the infanta of Portugal, to Charles IT. who gave it to the Eaſt-India oer 
pany, and the iſland is ſtill divided into three Roman-catholic paribe it 
inhabited by Portugueze, and what are called popiſh Meſtizos and Cui. 
rins, the former being a mixed breed of the natives and Portugueze, fr u 
the other the aborigines of the country. 'The Engliſh have fallen up 
methods to render this iſland and town, under all their diſadvantage, 
ſafe, if not an agreeable reſidence. The reader need ſcarcely be inform 
that the governor and council of Bombay, have lucrative poſts as well kale 
the officers under them. The troops on the iſland, are commanded 
Engliſh officers, and the natives, when formed into regular companions 
and diſciplined, are here, and all over the Eaſt Indies, called Seo bet 
The inhabitants of the iſland amount to near 60,000 of different nation e 1; 
each of whom enjoys the practice of his religion unmoleſted. 6 ids 
Near Bombay are ſeveral other iſlands, one of which, called Elephaſurd 
; contains the moſt inexplicable antiquity, perhaps, in the world. A fer 
of an elephant of the natural ſize cut coarſely in ſtone, preſents itſelf e 4 
the landing place, near the bottom, of a mountain, An eaſy ſlope « TP 
leads to the ſtupendous temple, hewn out of the ſolid rock, 80 or wy non 
long, and 40 broad. The roof, which is cut flat, is ſupported by reg 
rows of pillars, about ten feet high, with capitals reſembling ron 
_ cuſhions, as if preſſed by the weight of the incumbent mountain. At 
farther end, are three gigantic figures, which have been multiplied by 
blind zeal of the Portugueze. Beſides the temple, are various 10% 
and groupes on each hand cut in the ſtone ; one of the latter bear 
rude reſemblance of the judgment of Solomon; beſides a colonnade, of | 
door of regular architecture; but the whole bears no manner of rel 
. blance to any of the Gentoo works, f 
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The iſland and city of Goa, the capital of the e ſettlements 
the Eaſt- Indies, lies about 30 miles ſouth of Vingurla, The iſland is 
out 27 miles in compaſs, It has one of the fineſt and beſt fortified 
unt in the Indies. This was formerly a moſt ſuperbſettlement, and was 
ſurpaſſed neither in bulk or beauty by few of the Europeans cities. It is 
id that the revenues of the Jeſuits upon this, iſland, equalled thoſe of 
ie crown of Portugal. Goa, as well as the reſt of the Portugueze poſſeſ- 8 
ions on this coaſt, are under a viceroy, who ſtill keeps up the remains Ff 
ine e ancient ſplendor of the government. The rich peninſula of Salzetey., 

i dependent on Goa. ' Sunda lies ſouth of the Portugueze territories, I 


war, is one of the moſt pleaſant and healthful of any upon the Mala 
d Va licut. Its ſoilis famous for producing rice, that ſappilhs many parts: 
scat Europe, and ſome of the Indies. The Kanorines are {aid genf 
e governed by a lady, whoſe ſon has the title of rajah, and r 
eaccounted the braveſt and moſt civilized of any in that pen,, 
ane markably given to commerce, * 


n Though Malabar gives name to the whole ſouth-weſt coaſt of tu 
Arbe inſala, yet it is confined at preſent to the country ſo called, lying on tile 
cancel of cape Comorin, and called the dominions of the Samorin. The 


Malabar language, however, is common in the Carnatic, and the coun- 
on itſelf is rich and fertile, but peſtered with green adders, whoſe poiſon 
1 curable, It was formerly a large kingdom of itſelf. The moſt 
enn emarkable places in Malabar are Cannanore, containing a Dutch factory 


„bac fort; Tillicheri, where the Engliſh have a ſmall ſettlement, keepin 
d i conſtant garriſon of 30 or 40 ſoldiers. Callicut, where the Engliſh, 


12 c reach and Portugueze have ſmall, factories, beſides various other 


are ain d territories and cities. Cape Comorin, which is the ſonthermoſt 
icuß gm of this peninſula, though not above three leagues in extent, is famous 
2e, er uniting in the ſame garden the two ſeaſons of the year; the trees be- 
n ee loaded with bloſſoms and fruit on the one fide, while on the other fide 
tages, ey are ſtripped of all their leaves. This ſurprizing phenomenon is 
forme ing to the ridge of mountains ſo often mentioned, which traverſe the 
well ole peninſula from ſouth to north. On the er ſides of the Cape, 
added e winds are conſtantly at variance; blowing from the weſt on the weſt 


pale, and from the eaſt on the eaſtern fide. ety” 

Jeapo before I take my leave of India, it-may be proper to obſerve, that in 
120100 Ge little diſtrict of Cochin within Malabar, are to be found ſome thou- 
ids of Jews, who pretend to be ef the tribe of Manaſſeh, and to have 
rds engraved on copper-plates in Hebrew characters. They are ſaid 
A gu: be fo poor, that many of them embrace the Gentoo religion. The 
itſelf ire diſcoveries of the Jews and their records have been made in China, 
d other places of Afia, which have occaſioned various ſpeculations 
r go" nung the learned, . / HT | 5 | 


governed by a rajah, tributary to the Mogul. The Engliſh fas 5 of 2M 8 


rſt, Kanora lies about 40 miles to the ſouth of Goa, and reach e >|. 


.  *gulph of Baſſora formerly, furniſhed great part of Europe and Afi u 


eſpecially, they extract waters of a ſalubrious and odorific kind, wh 


to the natural riches of the country. The Perſian aſſa fœtida flows fn 
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BounDaries.] RI. EAN Ferſia is bounded: by the. mountuy 


Gian ocean, and the gulphs of Perſia and Ormus, on the ſouth ; and 
Arabia and Turkey on the weſt. ts 95 Js | 


the ſon. of Jupiter and Danae. Leſs fabulous authors Iuppaſed it dering 
DALE 75 arthians, dein 
Hill in horſemapſhip. ; .. , RY 


Aix. J. In fo extenſive an empire this is very different. Thoſe pa 
which border upon Caucaſus, and Daghiſtan, and. t mapuntain it 
the, C urhood of tho 


- 


bo, the midland parts, which are ſo often mortal, that the inhabitn 


7 7 
4 


' tivation it might produce abundance of corn and fruits. South of may \ 41 
7 Taurus, the ertility of the country in corn, fruits, wine, and the oll 
luxuries of life, is equalled by few countries, It produces wine and! 
4 W. * a 1 8 35 22 4 . 
in plent 8 ſenna, rhubarb, and the fineſt of dr ugs. The fruits are Y 
cious, eſpecially their dates, oranges, piſtachio-nuts, melons, cucunbe i ue 
and garden. ſtuff, not to mention vaſt quantities of. excellent filk ; andi 


'very.fine pearls. Some parts near Iſpahan eſpecially produce almoſt 
the flowers that are valued in Europe; and from ſome of them, the ni 


form a gainful commodity in trade. In ſhort, the fruits, vegetables, 
flowers of Perſia, are of a moſt exalted flavour; and had the natives the 
of horticulture to as great perfection as ſome nations in Europe, 
tranſplanting, engrafting, and other meliorations, they would add gre 


a plant called Hiltot, and turns into a gum. Some of it is white, Wie per 
ſome black; but the former is ſo much valued, that the natives ne tl 


very rich ſauces of it, and fotnetimes eat it as a rarity. 1 ag eg 
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nd, white;: ind black marblef have bect# diſcovered near 
Faathral" Mr in the province of Gurken 8 
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int and Cirtaiad women. Their completions towards ITS 
ſove$fhrat-warthy, The men ſhave'tHeir heads, but the Za e 
. to grow on cath' de; andthe beard'of eite 
;2burreli _ Pho e wear long beards Men e of, 
perro oe. very magn bans; many of them colt 35 
ds, and few under nine or ten. T have. a maxim to keep t 
bb very warm, {6 that the never pull off their Li of or their turba 455 


| they wear callico ſhirts over them 2 veſt, Which reiches below 'the. 
wa cit with a Taſh, and ober that a Idee gone ail Porter. 


edo thety cloatlis, however; are commonly ver Wunde 


ee rhe richof ford; ars, main, Stegs and ths like valuable” 
a id yenſbroidefetwith" gold and filvef. ey wear'akind of 7 A 

mol: WW: on thei? lege, and: lippers' on their feet? They are fond of ridin 72 1 
the 10) expenfivCin their equ uipages. Thty Wear at At times a dapper im 
* fall, and linen” trow'zers: "The colts: of their ſkirts and cloat 1 | 
es the 


both bf health khUaRivity, thitirthElonig Award of the Turks. 
10 dr dreſs of the wönien is hot much different; 8155 wear as we 4 
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beauty by art, colours,” and'w Fg 45 
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8 PERSIA... 
not in ſuch abundance as the turks, nor are they very delicate in ths 
entertainments of eating and drinking. They are great maſters of eh 
mony towards their ſuperiors, and ſo polite, that they accommodate n 
ropeans, who, viſit them with ſtools, that they may not be forced to 


* 
2» 


diſtant from Baku, a city in the north of Perſia, is the ſcene of the 


U 


= in. . ac They are ſo immoderately fond of tobacco, which th 
rough a tube fixed in water, fo as to be cool in the mouth, iu 
when it has been prohibited by their princes, they have been know! 


ſmoke t 
leave their country, rather than be debarred from that enjoyment, 


Perſians are naturally fond of peotry, moral ſentences, and hyperbdy 


— 4 


Their long wars, an their national revolutions, have mingled the au 
Perfians with barbarous nations, and are ſaid to have taught them diſſn 


» 1 


ſands, there has not been one inſtance of their diſhoneſty; during 
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e bres devotions. It myſt be” admitted, that chi- ground is impregnated 


with very ſurprizing Da qualities, and contains ſeveral old lit-, 
le temples, in one of which, the A be pretend to preſerve the ſacred 
fame of the univerſal fire, which' riſes from the end, and a large hollow), 
me ſtuck into the ground, reſembling a lamp burning, 

ſpirits. The Mahometans are the declared enemies 7 ha 
ere baniſhed out of - Perſia by Shah Abbas. Their, ſed, however, is 
aid to be numerous, though tolerated in very few places, 352000 


with-very pure 
the gaurs, Who 


1 7 N . 0 ft F 2 1 N . 
nar The long wars between the Perſians and the Raps, ſeem early to 
1 are driven” the ancient Chriſtians into Perſia, and the - neighbouring. 


— 


untries. Even to this day many ſefts are found, that evidently have 
briſtianity for the ground work of their religion. Some of them, called 
uffees, who are 1 Lina of quietiſts, ſacrifice their paſſions to-God, and 
yofels the moral duties. The Sabean Chriſtians have, in their religion, 
nad mixture of Judaiſm and Mahometaniſm, and are numerous towards, the 
ori Golph. I have already mentioned the Armenian and Georgian. 


* 


! *Laar ” vs . 1 ee ee 
have been the more explicit on the head of Feltgions as the preſent 
ane re of Perſians are ſaid to be very cool in the doftrines, of Mahon 


e nnr eee 
fi UAGE.] It has been diſputed among the learned, whether the 
. infW:abs had not their language from, the Perſians ; but this, Chiefy reſts on 


r ju e great intermixture © ic u 
| cifion ſeems to be in favour of the Arabs. The comm 


$341» 


opted it as the modiſn language, as we do the French. T 
ud to be ſpoken in the ſouthern parts, on the coaſt. of the Perfian, 


 taxel zn tu; bayayed pad/ habi tu; ſebꝛuad ch 
do, % nix der æemin; th. mara jmrouæ ndn ef 
ouph i'* to19han ma 2junankihna nix mig /arim or 
4. dlazzmara ; likin chalas lunmara ex eſcherir. 
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| ckeln del. ſo that they are very e in 


than ideen columns which formerly belonged, 9. 


x qualities ; ; but the chief of the natural, curiofities in this country, in f 


| Tur already deſcribed. They, are ſe Idom above, one ſtory zh, bull 


It is faid to be twelve miles in circumference. The ſtreets are,narrow a 


royal Palace, withi tlie buildings and gardens belonging to it, is three 
A cireemference: There ry Kpah han, 158 Nie 1800 caravatkn 


palaces, in which are canal $, and trees * to ſhade and better 


£72. PERSIA; 
cd to this, that the is but little kn in 
A. are maß other Ae 952 that are at fn ner 


24 55 ſtone, t e head-ach, the” toot * 
plexies. The Perſian pra® | 
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"the 7 ö 
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= = be Ace whoſe chief knowledge of it bs in, 8025 
the healihg of green wounds t e exc C Air, 
2850 habit of che pelt g Body. 1 08 eien 155 A = e 
AyTIQuITIES AND. "CURIOSITIES, „ The ge enge an 
NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL) T in. Perſſa, are more cel ebrated 
fer their magnificence and expence, than their 0 a taſte. No 


"SIT. 


bo 

27 are now remaining, ach 19 about fi d 9 1 9 107 1 
compoſe d of « excellent Parian marble. "The ruins of 0 LA] 
ings are found in many parts. of per ia, but void oft de W 0 
beauty, that is diſplayed in the Greek architecture. The 2 of the 
kings of Perſia are ſtupendous 1284 bein cut out of a, rock, and d hiphh! 
ornamented with ſculptures. The chief we the moder edifices is. 5 
to Be ſeen at Iſpähan, 60 Teet hig h. conſiſting of t 6. ik tulle © 
eręcted by Shah Abbas, after the üpprę on, of. a On Rog 8 as by 
vdwed to ere ſuch a column of human {kulls, but upon the ſabmiſſonof 
the rebels, he poet, his vow by Tybſtcaring thoſe of brutes, each 
the rebels furniſh ing on 

The 2 _ ombroon, work _ ar, that they ex, aye l 
among the natural curioſities 0 Perf: rſia, e e 94 5 
tld,” 5157 Baku, afe me 1 | often in engen hilly Short their f Ig 


burning phznomenon, and its infl tory neighbouthoogꝗ, already mes 
tioned aer the article of Relig. din boprhopd, 
'Hpvszs, CITIES, on be 
PUBLIC EDIFICES. 


houſes of men af quality in Per 
are in 2 ame taſte with. thoſe of the Ala 


of bricks, with Hat roofs. fo walkin ng on, and thig ; walls. The hall 
arched, the doors are age and and narrow, and the roo 75 have no commu 
nication but with the Ba ' the kit 12 5 ang ae lente being bu 

apurt; Few of them haye nere but a round ole in the milk 
the room. Their furniture chiefly conſiſts of carpets, and their beds an 
two thick cotton quilts, \ which ſerve them lkewi e as coverlits, with a 
pep — 1 Py 77 Fe ol 

"Hpahan, or Spahawn, the capit 1a, is ſeate on 2 ep 
withis a mile of the river 1 l ſupplies it 10 watet 


crooked,” and the chief "amuſement of the udien is on the flat rol 


of their houſes, where they ſpend their fummer eyenings, an and differ N 
families aſſociate t epether, Ih The royal Square. is a.third of a mile ie 
length; and about half as .much in breadth; ang. 1 we a told, that ti 


260- public batlis, a prodigions number of fing quares, ſtreets, 


commodate the people. This ca tal 3 1 f d formerly, to have contain. 
650,000 inhabitants; but was often depopulated by Kouli Kh an du 15 


his wars, ſo that ive =o eaſily opal, tar 15 has loſt Neat 7 n 
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cie magniffeknce. 10 1754. when Mr. Hani 3 wa thats, be Wk 
—_ that not above 5000 df its houſes were inhabited, 10 


. Schiras lies about 200 miles to the ſouth of Tſpahin. It is an open 

ch town, but its neighbourhood is inexpreſfibly rob mac beautiful, 6 | 
nad out for many miles in ens, the flowers, fruits, and wines d 
dich are incomparable, The vines of 'Schiras ure reckoned/the bet Uf 
4 mntains a kind of college for the ſtudy of Euſtern learhimg. It eguthi 3 . 
un uncommon number of moſyaes, is adorned by many wodte, buildings, 


bouſes are inhabited. a TROL 8 OR SI 
The cities of Ormus and Gombroon, on the natrow part of the ay 
ulph, were formerly places of.preat commerce and tmpbitince. e 


rade with the Perfians, Arabians, Banyafis; Armenians, Turks and Far- 
un, who come hither with the caravans which ſet out from various inland 
ities of Aſia, under the convoy of guards. „ 
Hoscpzs Aub 540108. I — proper t6 place them here 
nder 4 general head, as their form of building is pretty much the ſithe 
| over the Mahometan countries. * e , 


ae Moſques are ieligions buildings, ſquare; and aeg, of ftonie £ before 
aß chief gate there is a ſquare court, paved with white märble, and 1587 


ileries round itz whoſe roof is ſupported by marble pillars, Thoſe $21- 
ries ſerve for places of ablation before the Mahometans gb ihto the 
que. About every moſque there are ſix high towers; called minzrets; 
ch of which has three little open galleries, ohe above iether, Theſe 


ting, and other ornaments ; and from thente, inſtead of a Bell, the 
pple are called to prayer by certain officers appointed for that purpoſe 

0 woman is allowed to enter the moſque, nor can a man with his ſhoe 

ſtockings on. Near moſt moſques is à place of entertainment fot ſtran- 
n during three days, and the tomb of the founder, with converiiencies 
reading the Koran, and praying for the ſouls of the deceaſed. Toes 
Th: bagnios in the Mahometan countries are wonderfully well con- 


deck ed for the purpoſe of bathing. Sometimes they are ſquare, but 
bech er circular, built of white well poliſhed tone of marble, Fack bag 
K contains three rooms ; the firſt for drefling and tndfefling ; the ſecond 


tains the water, and the third the bath; all of them paved with black 
Ivhite marble. The opetation of the bath is very curious, but whole- + 


u the patieut with great vigour, then handles and ftretches his limbs, 
he was diſlocating every bone. in the:body 5 all which exerciſes are, 
oe inert warm countries, very conducive to health. In public bag- 
„ the men bathe from morning to four in the afternoon, when all mal 
dants being removed, the ladies fucceed, and when coming out of 
bath guarded, diſplay their fineſt cloats. . 
nicht here attempt to deſcribe the eaſtern ſeraglios or harams, the 
lens apartments; bat from the moft credible accounts, they are con- 


better l according to the taſte and convenience of the owner, n —— 
certain number of apartments, which are ſeldom or never entered 


led and confined as amon the great inen in Pera | 
AVUFACTURES AND COMMERCE. ] The Perſians equal, if not 


excecd, 


923 


but its ſtreets are narrow and inconvenient, and nõt above 4000 F its . 


Engliſh, and other Europeans, have faQories at Goimbtohi, where they : 


mers, as well as the moſques, are covered with lead, and tidorned with 


e; though to thoſe not accuſtomed to it, it is painful, The waiteß 


nngers; and there is no country where the women ate {0 trialy | 
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exceed, all the manufacturers in the world in ſilk, woolen, mohair; er 
pets, and leather. Their works in theſe join fancy, taſte, and elegance, 
to richneſs, neatneſs, and ſhew, and yet they are ignorant of painting, 

and their drawings are very rude. Their dying excels that of Eurge, 
heir ſilver and gold laces, and threads, are admirable for preſerving their 
luſtre.” Their embroideries and horſe furniture are not to be equalled, 
nor are they ignorant of the pottery, and window glaſs manufacture: 
On the other hand, their carpenters are very indifferent artiſts, which i 


ſaid to be owing to the ſcarcity of timber all over Perſia. Their jewellen 


and goldſmiths are clumſy workmen, and they are ignorant of lock-mk- 
ing, and the manufacture of — ny Upon the whole, they le 
under inexpreſſible diſadvantages. from the form of their governmeit, 
which renders them ſlaves to their kings, who often engroſs either thei 
labour or their profits. - | | | 
The trade of the Perſians, who have little or no ſhipping of their om 
is carried on in foreign bottoms. That between the Engliſh and othe 
nations, by the Gulph of Ormns at Gombroon, was the moſt gainful the 
had, but the perpetual wars they have been engaged in, have ruined the 
commerce. The great ſcheme of the Engliſh in trading with the Perſia 
through Ruſſia, 1 vaſt advantages to both nations, but it h: 
hitherto anſwered the expectations of neither. Perhaps the court of be 
terſburgh is not fond of ſuffering the Engliſh to eſtabliſh themſelves upa 
the Caipian ſea, the navigation of which is now poſſeſſed by the Ruſſians 
but nothing can be ſaid with certainty on that head, till the governmen 
of Perſia is in a more ſettled condition than it is at preſent. 
 ConsTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT. | Both theſe are extremely p 
carious, as reſting in the dreaſt of a deſpotic and often capricious mt 
narch. The Perſians however had ſome fundamental rules of government 
They excluded from their throne females, but not their male progen) 
Blindneſs likewiſe was a diſqualification for the royal ſucceſſion.” Inothe 
reſpects the king's will was a law for the people. The inſtances that ha 
been given of the cruelties and inhumanities practiſed by the Mahomets 
kings of Perſia, are almoſt incredible, eſpecially during the two laftcet 
turies. The reaſon given to the Chriſtian ambaſſadors, by Shah Abb: 
the greateſt and moſt polite among them, was that the Perſians were {ul 
brutes, and ſo inſenſible by nature, that they could not be governe 
without the exerciſe of exemplary cruelties. The favourites of the print 
female as well as male, are his only counſellors, and the ſmalleſt difot 
dience to their will is attended with immediate death. The Perſians b 
no degrees of nobility, ſo that the reſpect due to every man, on accot 
of his high ſtation, expires with himſelf, The king has been knov 
prefer a younger ſon to his throne, by putting out the eyes of 
elder brother, + ; | | 
"Revenves.] The crown claims one third of the cattle, com, 
fruits of his ſubjects, and likewiſe a third of filk and cotton. Noi 
or condition of Perſians, are exempted from ſevere taxations and ſerv 
The governors of proyinces' have particular lands aſſigned to then 
maintaining their retinues and troops, and the crown lands defray 
expences of the court, kings houſehold, and great officers. of ſtate ;; 
ſaying thus much, the reader cannot doubt that the revenues of ibe! 
kan kings, or as they are called Sophis, were, prodigious, but not 
can be ſaid with any certainty in the preſent diſtracted ſtate. of that © 
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ud foreigners, who are not Mahometans, pay each a ducat a head. 
Mil IT ART STRENGTH.) This confiſted formerly of cavalry, and it 


ce, | confi | 
ing, WWW now thought to exceed that of the Turks. Since the begining of this 
ope. century, however, their kings have raiſed bodies of at The regu-. 
heir lar troops of both brought to the field, Even under Kouli Khan, did not 
led, exceed 60,000 ; but according to the modern hiſtories of Perſia, they are 
ues i city recruited in caſe of a defeat. The Perſians have few fortified towns z, 
- ur had they any ſhips of war, until Kouli Khan built a royal navy, but 
llen 


ince his death we hear no more of their fleet. 

ARMS AND nel? The arms of the Perſian monarch are a lion 
quchant looking at the riſing fun. His titleeis Shah, or the Dijp1ſ.r of 
nent, N ent. Shah, or Than, and Sultan, which he aſſumes likewiſe, are 
their rartar titles. To acts of ſtate the Perſian monarch does not ſybſcribe his 
name, but the grant runs in this manner, viz. This act is given by him 
rung hom the univerſe obeys, 2 3 Spy | TE, 
. Hisrory.] All ancient hiſtorians mention the Perſian monarchs and 


pents. It is here ſufficient: to ſay, that the Perſian empire ſucceeded the 
cr 10 f;rian or Babylonian, and that Cyrus laid its foundation about 556 
ears before Chriſt ; and reſtored the Iſraelites, who had been captive at 
of :W:bylon, to liberty. It ended in the perſon of Darius, who was con- 
dupa vered by Alexander 329 years before Chriſt, When Alexander's empire 
as divided among his great general officers, their poſterity were con- 
ramen tered by the Romans. | Theſe laſt, however, never fully ſubdued Perſia, 
ac the natives had princes of their own, who more than onee defeated, 
te Roman legions, ' The ſucceſſors of thoſe princes ſurvived the Roman 
us No@npire itſelf, but were ſubdued by the famous Tamerlane, whoſe poſterity 
nn: ſupplanted by a doctor of law, the anceſtor of the Sophi family, and 
loge etended to be deſcended from Mahomet himſelf, His ſucceſſors, though 
[n one of them were valiant and politic, proved in general to be a diſgrace 
humanity, by their cruelty, ignorance, and indolence, which brought 
10mm into ſuch diſrepute with their ſubjects, barbarous as they were, that 


lat celaſein, a prince of the Sbphi race, who ſucceeded in 1694, was mur- 
Abba ered by Mahmud, ſon ad ſucceſſor to the famous Miriweis, as Mah- 
ere 10081! himſelf was .-by;Eſte one of his general officers, who uſurped the 
oven one. Prince Tahmas, the repreſentative of the Sophi family, had 
e pc eped f.om the rebels, and aſſembling an army, took into his ſervice 
: dio adir Shah, who defeated and killed Eſref, and re-annexed to the Per- 


ans ha. monarchy all the places diſmembered from it by the Turks and 'Tar- 


accb during the late rebellion. At laſt the ſecret ambition of Nadir broke 
know, and after aſſuming the name of Tahmas Kouli Khan, and pretending 


es of Mathis ſervices were not ſafficiently rewarded, he rebelled againſt his ſove- 


ien, made him a priſoner, and, it is ſuppoſed, put him to death. 


corn,“ This uſurper afterwards mounted the throne, under the title of Shah 
No ir. The hiſtory of his expedition into Indoſtan, and the amazing 
few be. made there, has been treated of in the deſcription of that coun- 
> then ty, It has been remarked, that he brought back an inconfiderable part: 


Jefray his booty from India, loſing great part of it upon his return by the 


tate; ata and accidents,. He next conquered Uſbec Tartary; but was not 
of the facceſsful againſt the Dagheſtan Tartars, : whoſe country he found to- 
ut no inacceſibie. He, beat the Turks in ſeveral engagements, but was 


that able to take Bagdat. The great principle of his government was to 


O 0 4 | ſtrike 


to. Kren the water chat is let into fields and gardens is fübject to a tar, 


cir grandeur, 'and no empire has undergone a greater variety of goyern- 
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egrees. 

en 1390 25 and 60 Raft lon gityde 

: be 8 4251 betwoen ; 12 and 30 Nor e "4 

eben, OUN FDED by Turkey on the horth ; by t 

_ s of a or Baſſora, and Orrays, 

a arate it from Perf; the eaſt; by the Indian Ocean denn, wat fo 
the Red ſa, which divides] it from Africa, on hs west. 
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Mur.] It is 3 chat this coun 1 ways | 
andienvname.: The word Arab, "it is gene dad, 'fig r 4 al 
or freebooter. Phe word Saracen, by which one tribe i is Ealled,! is fia e 
ſignify both a thief and an inhabitant of the Peſert. Theſe names jufſ 
belong to the Arabians,” for they ſeldom let any merchandize paſs "throus 
the country without my ng from the ert; if they "of 
not rob then. 

. MovunTtains.]' The mountains of Sinai and Neeb, by Mien in 40 35 oy 
- Petrixa, eaſt of the Red Sea, "pb thoſe called n el Ared | 
Felix, are the moſt noted. 

/ Rivers, SEAS,” GULPAS, AND carry.) 8 Fhere oF fountal 
ſprings, or rivers in this country,” except the ro ator: v which 2 be Ar 
north eaſt Enit: of i it. It © is noſt frrounde W fear; uf in 
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dend, the Red Bea, che gps of Perſia and Ormys. The chief capes 
Fnerz, Ag, seit, AND PRODUCE.J "As a confiderable part of 
10 country lies under the Torrid Zone, and the Tropic of Cancer paſſes 
r Arabia Felix, the air is exceſſive dry nd hot, and the country is. 
te to hot poiſonous winds, like thoſe on the oppoſite ſhores of Perſia, 
eh often prave fata, eſpecially to ftrangers. The vil in ſome parts, 
nothing more than immenſe ſands, which, when agitated by the winds, 
il like the troubled ocean, and fometimes form mountains, by which 
ole caravans have been buried vr loſt. In theſe deſerts, the caravany, 
ing no tracks, are guided, as at ſea, by a compaſs, or by the ſtars, 
r they travel chiefly in the night. Here, fays Dr. Shaw, are no paſ- 
res cloathed with floeks, nor vallies ſtanding thick with corn ; here are 
vingyards or 9 ay ute” but the whole is a loneſome defoſate wilder- 
6, ng otherwiſe diverſified than by plains covered with fand, and 
puntains that are made up of naked rocks and precipices. Neither is 
country ever, unleſs ſometimes at the equinoxes, refreſhed with rain; 
d the intenſeneſs of the eold in the night is almoſt equal to that of the 
atin the day-time. The ſouthern part of Arabia, defervedly ealled the 
2ppy, is bleſſed with an excellent ſoil, and, in general, is very fertile? 
here the cultivated lands, whieh are chiefly about the towns near the 
coaſt, produce balm of Gilead, manna, myrrh, caſfia, aloes, frank- 
cenſe, ſpikenard, and other valuable gums ; cinnamon, pepper. car- 
num, oranges, lemons, pomegranates, 55 and other fruits; honey 
vir in plenty, with a ſmall quantity of corn and wine, But this 
utry is moſt famous for its — and its dates, which laſt are found 
re any where in ſuch ction as here and in Perſia. There are few 
n it for timber in Arabia, and little wood of any kind. 
Ira Is.] The moſt uſeful animals in Arabia are camels and drome- 
ie; they are amazingly fitted by providence for traverſing the dry and 
ated deſerts of this country, for they are fo formed, that they can 
un the liquor fram their ſtomach into their throat, by which means 
can trayel fix or eight days without water. The camels ufually carry 
weicht upon their backs, which is not taken off during the Whole 
Ney, for they natürally kneel down to reſt, and in due time riſe with 
r load. The dromedary is a ſmall camel that will travel many miles a 
Iris an ohſervation among the Arabs, that wherever there are trees, 
water is not far off; and when they draw near a pool, their camels 
ſmell it at a diſtance, and ſet up their great trot till they come to it. 
Arabian horſes are well known in Europe, and have contributed to 
wre the breed of 'thofe in England. They are only fit for the ſad. 
and " admired for their make as much as for their ſwiftneſs ag 
mett E. a : f 
BABITANTS, MANNERS, 7 The Arabians, like moſt of the nations 
CUSTOMS, AND DRESS, 2 Aſia, are of a middle ſtature, thin, 
4 frrarthy complexion, with black hair and black eyes. They are 
& of 8 horſemen, and are ſaid to be a brave people, 
tat the bow and lance, and, ſince they became acquainted with Fre: 
good mark ſmen. The inhabitants of the inland country live in 
nd remove from place to place. with their flocks and herds, as, 
lage ever done ſince they became a nation. $a, 
de Arabians in general are ſuch thieves by nature, that travellers and 
as Who art kd thither from all nations through motiyes of devotion 
3j AIR Foe ae ae, i os ORE | 1 
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or curioſity, are ſtruck with terror on their approaches towards the Dog 
Thoſe robbers, headed by a captain, traverſe. the country in conſid 
troops on horſeback, aſſault and plunder the caravans; and, we at 
that ſo late as the year 1750, a body of 50,000 Arabians attacked za 
van ↄf merchants and pilgrims returning from Mecca, killed aboutbog 
perions, and plundered it of every thing valuable, though eſcorted 
a Turkith army. On the ſea coaſts they are mere pirates, and make 
of every veſlel they can maſter of whatever nation. e O17 ot 
The habit of the roving Arabs is a kind of blue ſhirt, tied about th 
with a white ſaſh or girdle; and ſome of them have a veſt of fin 
, ſfheep-ſkins over it; they alſo wear drawers, and ſometimes flipper, | 
no ſtockings; and have a cap or turban on their heads. Many of then 
almoſt naked; but, as in the eaſtern countries, the women are ſo wraph 
up that nothing can be diſcerned but their eyes. Like other Mahon 
tans, the Arabs eat all manner of fleſh, except that of hogs; and pr 
the fleſh of camels, as we prefer veniſon to other meat. They take 
to drain the blood from the fleſh, as the Jews do, and. like them refy 
| ſuch fiſh as have no ſcales. Coffee, and tea, water, and ſherbet mal 
o oranges, water and ſugar, is their uſual drink; they have no fir 
 , Uquors.. | Po | e or e AS TEAR? e 
| toon.) Of this the reader will find an account in the follow 
hiſtory of Mahomet their countryman. Many of the wild Arabs ar 
pagans, but the people in general profeſs Mahometaniſm. 
_ LuxnivnG, AND LANGUAGE.] Though the Arabians in former g 
were famous for their learning and fkill in all the liberal arts, ther 
ſcarce a country at preſent where the people are fo univerſally ignon 
The vulgar language uſed in the three Arabias is the Arabeſk, or d 
rupt Arabian, which is likewiſe ſpoken, with ſome variation of dial | 
over great part of the Eaſt, from Egypt to the court of the great Mi 
The pure old grammaticil Arabic, which is ſaid to be a: dialedt of 
Hebrew, and by the people of the Eaſt accounted the richeſt, 1 
- energic and copious language in the world, is taught in their ſchools 
Greek and Latin is amongit the Europeans, and uſed by Mahomet 
in their worſhip ; for as the Koran was written in this language, they! 
not ſuffer it to be read in any other; they look upon it to have vol 
the language of Paradiſe, and think no man can be maſter of it win ere. 
a a miracle, as conſiſting of ſeveral millions of words. The books wi 
treat of it ſay, they have no fewer than 1000 terms to expreſs then 
camel, and 500 for that of a len. The Pater-noſter in the Arabic! 
fallows. | Is G's SE EIT e 
Abuna elladbi f famwat ; feitaddas efmic; tati mulacutac: . 
maſchiatac, cama fi Hana; heahl c ala lardh aging chorzena 5 
aum Seiaum; wap for lena donubena, avachataina, cama nigfor v0 
lumen aca dona; wala tadulhchulna fi bajarib; laken mejjina m 
fehrrir. Amen. | . 
CRIET cities, CURIOSITIES, } What is called the Deſertof 
Ap ARTS, . is a beautiful plain near nine 
long and above three in breadth; it lies open to the north-eaft, b. 
the ſouthward is cloſed by ſome of the lower eminences of Mount 
and other parts of that mountain make ſuch encroachments upon the! 
as to divide it in two, each ſo capacious as to be ſufficient to receſ 
whole camp of the Iſraelites. rs Io | | 


From Mount Sinai may be ſeen Mount Horeb, where Moſes ke} 


HAAR .'.' 


ock of Jethro, his father-in-law, when he ſaw the burhin$ buſh. On 
ſe mountains are many chapels and cells, poſted by the Greek and 
tin monks, who, like the religious at Jeruſalem,” pretend to ſhew the 

ſpot where every miracle or tranſaction recorded in ſcripture ——— 
The chief cities in Arabia are Mocho, Aden, Muſchat, and Suez, 
gere moſt of the trade of this ceuntry is carried on; but thoſe of 
ecca, which is the capital of all Arabia, and Medina, deſerve particular 
tice, At Mecca, the birth-place of Mahomet, is a moſque ſo glorious 
it it is generally counted the moſt magnificent of any temple in the 
ukiſh dominions: its lofty roof being raiſed in faſhion of àa dome, and 
ered with gold, with two beautiful towers at the end, of extraordinary 
icht and architecture, make a delightful appearance, and are con- 
jcuous at a great diſtance. The moſque hath a hundred gates, with a 
dow over each; and the whole building within is decorated with the 


js place is almoſt incredible, every muſſulman being obliged” by his re- 
ion to come hither once in his life-time, or ſend a deputx. 

At Medina, about 5o- miles from the Red Sea, the city to which Ma- 
met fled when he was driven out of Mecca, and the place where he 
burried,. is a ſtately moſque, ſupported by 400 pillars, and furnifhed. 


ſt Holy by the Turks, becauſe in it is placed the coffin of their 
bphet Mahomet, covered with cloth of gold, under a Canopy of filver 
ue, which the baſhaw of Egypt, by order of the grand ſignior, renews 
ry year. The camel which carriers it derives a ſort of ſanity from it, 
dis never to be uſed in any drudgery afterwards. Over the foot of the 
fin is a rich golden creſcent, ſo curiouſly wrought, and adorned with 
cious ſtones, that it is eſteemed a maſter-piece of great value. Thither 
pilgrims ref rt, as to Mecca, but not in ſuch numbers. THIEN 
GoveRXMENT.] The inland country of Arabia is under the govern- 
nt of many petty princes, who are ſtiled xerifs and imans; doch of 
m including the offices of king and prieſt, in the ſame manner as 
califs of the Saracens, the ſucceſſors of Mahomet. Theſe monarchs 
pear to be abſolute, both in ſpirituals and temporals; the ſucceſſion 
hereditary, and they have no other laws than thoſe found in the Koran, 
the comments upon it. The northern Arabs owe ſubjection to the 
ks, and are governed by baſhaws reſiding among them; but it is cer- 
i they receive large gratuities from the grand fignior for protecting the 
prims that paſs through their country from the robberies of their coun- 
nen. The Arabians have no ſtanding regular militia, but the kings 
mand both the perſons and the purſes of-their ſubjects as the neceſſity 
Ras require. ; SA CPS 
i5T0RY,] The hiſtory of this country in ſome meaſure differs from 
tof all others: for as the ſlavery and ſubjection of other nations 
ea great part of their hiſtory, that of the Arabs is entirely com 
d of their conqueſts or independence. The Arabs are deſcended of 
ael, of whoſe poſterity it was foretold, that they ſhould be invincible, 
ave their hands againſt every man, and every man's hands againſt 
. They are at preſent, and have remained from the remoteſt 
, during the various conqueſts of the Greeks, Romans, and Tar- 
» 2 convincing proof of the divinity of this prediction. Toward 
north, and the ſea-coaſts of Arabia, indeed, the inhabitants are kept 
we by the Turks; but the wandering tribes in the ſouthern _ in- 
F "hind 
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et guildings and tapeſtry, The number of pilgrims who Jon _— 


th zoo filver lamps, which are continually burning. It is called the 
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lands parts, acknowledge themſelves. for ſabjeRs of no foreigh pdijer,v 
do not fail to harraſs and annoy all ſtrangers who 9 ke 
try, Phe weſt of the Arabs make as wonderful a part of chei A 
tory, as the 4 tence ang. freedom which they have ever conthy 
to enjoy. Theſe, as well as their religion, began with one nian, wil 
character forms a very ſingular phenomenon in the hiſtory of manki 
This was the famous Makomet, a native ef Meæeea; a'city of that d 
ſion of Arabia, which, for the luxurianty of its ſoil, and Happy teng 
rature of its climate, has ever been eſteemed the lovelieſt and ſwich 
region of the world, and is diſtinguiſhed by the epithet of Happy, R 
Vas born in the fixth century, in the reign of Juſtinian XI. empenrt 
Conſtantinople. Though decended of mean parentage, illiterate i 
poor, Mahomet was endowed with a ſubtile genius, like thoſe of f 
ſame country, and poſſeſſed an enterprize and ambition peculiar to hi 
ſelf, and much beyond his condition. He had been employed, in t 
early part of his life, by an uncle, Abuteleb, as a factor; and hade 
fon, in this capacity, to travel into Syria, Paleſtine, and Egypt. 
was afterwards taken into the ſervice of a rich merchant, upon wit 
dematk he married his widow, Cadiga, and by her means came to| 
poſſeſſed of great wealth and of a numerous family. During his peng 
nations into Egypt and the eaſt, he had obſerved the vaſt variety of ft 
in religion, whoſe hatred againſt each, other was ſtrong antl jrivttert 
while at the ſame time there were many particulars in which the priat 
t of them were agreed. He carefully laid hold of theſe patticuli 
y means of which, and by addreſſing himſelf to the love of pon 
riches, and pleaſure, paſſions univerſal among men, he expected to ta 11 
a new ſyſtem of religion, more general than any which hitherto had ball 
eft2bliſhed. In this deſign he was aſſiſted by 4 Sergian monk, who: e 
bertine diſpoſition had made him forſake his Eloyfter and profeſſion, : 
in the ſervice of Cadiga, with whom he remained as a domel 
when Mahomet.was taken to her bed. This monk was perfedly qu 
fied, by his great learning, for 1 the defects which his mak ! 
for want of a liberal education, laboured under, and which, in all . 1 
bability, muſt have obſtructed the execution of his deſign. Tt was neo oh 
fary, however, that the religion they propoſed to eftabliſh ſhould hu 
divine ſanction; and for this purpoſe Mahomet turned a calamity, » 
which he was afflicted, to his advantage. He was often abel td 
_ of the epilaply, > diſeaſe which thoſe whom it afflicts are defirous to o fee 
ceal; Mabomet gave out therefore that theſe fits were trances, into wh 
he was miraculonſly thrown by God Almighty, and during which. he 
inſtructed in his will, which he was commanded to publiſh to 'whic 
world. By this ſtrange ſtory, and by living a retired, abſtemious, Wh, .. f 
auſtere life, he eaſily zequired a character for ſuperior ſanétity among Mes 
acquaintance and neighbours. When he thought himſelf ſuficienieztb 
fortified by the numbers and enthufiafm of his followers, he boldly on, 
_ dared himſelf a prophet, ſent by God into the world, not only to te 
- his will, bat to compel mankind to obey it. As we have already! m 
tioned, he did not lay the foundation of his ſyſtem ſo narrow 28 © peedy 
to comprehend: the natives of his n country. His mind, though 
and enthuſiaſtic, was enlarged by travelling into diftant lands, w 
manners and religion he had made a peculiar ſtudy. He propoſes | 
the ſyſtem he eſtabliſhed ſhould extend over all the neighbouring nat 
to whoſe doctrines and prejudices he had taken care to adapt *. | 


21m countries were at this, time ſtranglu InfeQad, with, the hereſy: 
Arius, who. allowed the prophetic office,. hut. * the divinity, af, 
us Chriſt, Egypt and Arabia were filled with ' Jews, who. had fled: 
o theſe corners of the world from: the perſecution of the emperon 
an, who threatened the total. Fanden of that people | The.othee: 
abitants of theſe CPRRETIG WEIS Pagans. Theſe, however, trad. littls! 
chmens of their decayed and. derided idolatry: apd, like men whoſe, 
rious principle is weak, had given themſelves, over; to, pleafurs, and. 
ality, or to the. acquiſition of. riches,. in order: ta be. the;better. alile; 
indulge in the gratification of ſenſe, which, together with the doArine: 
redeſtination, campgſed the ſole principles-of. thein 2 phi- 
phy. Mahomet's ſyſtem; was exactly ſuited to.theſe; three, Kinds af men. 
ratify the two former, he declared that there was one. God,, whey 
ted the world and governed all things in it; that he had ſent various 
hets into the world to. teach. his will ta mankind, ameng- whom 
ſes, and Jeſus Chriſt were the moſt eminent; but the endeavours of 
e have proved ineffectual, and God had therefore now ſent has laſt and 
telt prophet, with a commiſſion more ample than what Moſes or Chriſt 
been, entruſted with. He had. commanded/him: not only to pablifr 
laws, but to ſubdue thaſe hq were. unwillin g 10 believe or obey them; 
for this end to eſtabliſh a ee earth which ſhould : propagates 
'Jvine law. throughout the world; that God had deſigned; utter ruins 
deltruction to thoſe, who ſhould refuſe ta ſubmit to himg, but to hise 
ful followers, had given. the ſpoils and. paſſeſſions of all che earth, as 
ard in this life, and had. D r ee 
nſual.enjoyments, eſpecially thoſe. of loye: that the pleaſures of ſucks 
ied in ropagyting the faith, would. be peculiarly: intenſe; aud-yaſthy: 
ſeend thoſe of the reſt. Theſe, together with the prohibition;of drinks; 
hong liquors (a reſtraint. not very;ſeyere.in warm. climates) and: ther 
ne of predeſtination, were the capitab articles of Mahomet's creed. 
were no ſooner publiſhed, than a vaſt. many. of his countrymen em- 
{them with implicit faith. They were written by the prieſt we 
ly. mentioned, and compoſe a book called the Koran; or: 
py of eminence, as we ſay, the Bible, which means The Book. Then | 
gof Mahomet, however, was familiar, tothe inhabitants of; Mecca: 
t the greater part of them were ſufficiently. convinced of che deceits; | 
nore enlightened and leading men entered. into a deſign to cut him/ 
ut Mabomet getting notice of their intention, fled from his native. 
Medina Talmachi, or the city of the. Prophet. The fame ofchia 
& and doctrine was, neee to cuſtam, greateſt at a diſtance, and. 
habitants of Medina received him with. open arms. From this. 
Wich happened in the 622d year. of. Chriſt, the 44th year of Ma- 
3 age, and the tenth of his miniſtry, his followers, che Mahame. 
bnd their time, and the æxe is called in-Arahic,,, Hegira;: i. e. 

8 t . E 


boldly bomet, by the aſſiſtance. of the inhabitants of Medina, and of others 
ty 10 lis infinvation and addrefs-daily attached to him, brought over all. 
read) amen to a belief, or at leaft to an acquieſcence, in his doctrines... 
kr? peedy - propagation of his ſyſtem among the Arabians was a new. 
_ inte behalf am che inhabitants of Egypt and the Eaſt; who - 
m A by wmoully difpaſed-to it. Artans,. Jews, and Gentiles; all forſook.... 
ppob * cient aith, and became Mahometans. Ina word, the contagion 
ng n der Arabia, Syria, Egypt, and Porſia; and Mahomet, from a 


a _ <deceirful 
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; deceitful hypocrite, became the moſt powerful monarch in his time, 
died in 629, leaving two branches of. his race, both eſteemed divin 
among their ſubjects. Theſe were the caliphs of Perſia and of Egyyl 
under the laſt of which Arabia was included, The former of theſe ture! 
their arms to the eaſt, and made conqueſts of many countries. The ci 
liphs of -Egypt and Arabia directed their ravages towards Europe, ul 
under the name of Saracens or Moors (which they bbtained becauſe the 
entered Europe from Mauritania, in Africa, the country of the Mom 
reduced moſt part of Spain, France, Italy, and the iſlands in the Med 
„ torxanean, n. „/! er ei 
In this manner did the ſucceſſors of that impoſtor ſpread their religin 
and conqueſts over the greateſt part of Aſia, Africa, and Europe; an 
they ſtill give law to a very conſiderable part of mankind, 


The INDIAN and ORIENTAL ISLANDS are, 


1 JAPAN ISLANDS, which together form what has been calle 
1 the empire of Japan, and are governed by a moſt deſpotic prince 
who is ſometimes called emperor and ſometimes king. They are ſituate 
about 150 miles eaſt of China, and extend from the zoth to the gift 

ee of north latitude, and from the 1 3oth to the 147th of eaſt longitude 

The chief town is Jeddo, in the 141 degree of eaft longitude, and th 
36th of north latitude. The foil and productions of the country are pret 
much the ſame with thoſe of China; and the inhabitants are famous f 
their lacquer ware, known by the name of Japan. The iſlands then 
ſelves are very inacceſſible, through their high rocks and tempeſtuous ſe: 
they are ſubject to earthquakes, and have ſome volcanos. I have alread 
mentioned the circumſtance of the Dutch expelling the Portugueze fre 
this gainfub trade. The Japaneſe themſelves are the groſſeſt of all id 
laters, and ſo irreconcilable to Chriſtanity, that it is commonly ſaid tl 
Datch, Who are the only European people with whom they now trad 
pretend themſelves to be no Chriftians, and humour the Japaneſe in tl 
not abſurdb ſuperititions. Notwithſtanding all this compliance, then 
tives are very ſhy and rigorous in all their dealings with the Dutch, a 
Nanghazal, in the iſland of Ximo, is the only place where they are i 
fered to trade. Authors pretend to give us very particular accounts of 
inhabitants, cuſtoms, and manners of thoſe iſlanders, their ſoil, comn 
dities, and trade; but their information conveys little inſtruction, andi 
whole ſubſiſts on a precarious foundation. All we know for certain 
that notwithſtanding their ſuperſtition and ignorance, the navives a6 
moſt induſtrious penetrating people; that they excel the Chineſe the 
ſelves in the manufaQures that are common to both countries, and at | 
equal them in huſbandry and the arts of life. | 


The LADRONE ISLANDS, of which the chief town is ſaid to 
Guam, eaſt longitude 140, north latitude 14; they are about twelve 
number. The people took their name from their pilfering qualities. 
know — of them worth, a particular mention, excepting that le 
Anſon landed upon one of them (Tinian)where he found great refre 
ment for himſelf and his crew. | - 5 e 
F FORMOSA is likewiſe an oriental iſland. It is ſituated to the eaſt 
China, near the province of .Fo-kien, and is divided into two * 
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chain of mountains, which runs through the middle, beginning at the 


Guth coaſt, and ending at the north. This is a very fine iſland, and 
abounds with all the neceffaries of life. That · part of the iſland, which 


les to the weſt of the mountains, belongs to the Chineſe, who conſider 
the inhabitants of its eaſtern pas as ſavages, though they are fai 1:0 hs 


avery inoffenſive people. The inhabitants of the cultivated parts are the 
ame with the Chineſe already deſcribed...” The Chineſe have likewiſe 
nade themſelves maſters of ſeveral other iſlands in theſe ſeas, of which we 
ſeacely know the names; that of Ainan; is between 60 and 70 leagues 
long, and between 50 and 60 in breadth, and but twelve miles from the 
province of Canton. The original inhabitaitts are a ſhy, cowardly people, 
and live in the moſt unwholeſome part of the iſland ; the coaſt and culti- 
ated parts, which are valuable, being poſſeſſed by the Chineſe,  * * 

The PHILIPPINES, of which there are 1100 in number, lying in 
tie Chineſe ſea, (part of the Pacifie Ocean) 300 miles ſouth-eaſt of China, 


ef which Manilla, or Luconia, the chief, is 400 miles long, and 200 
broad. The inhabitants confiſt of Chineſe, Ethiopians, Malays, Spa- 


niards, Portugueze, Pintudos, or painted people, and Meſtes, a mixture 
f all theſe. © The property of the iſlands belong to the king of Spain, 
key having been diſcovered by Magellan, and afterwards conquered by 
be Spaniards in the reign of Philip II. from whom they take their name. 
heir ſituation is ſuch, between the eaſtern and weſtern continenss, that 


be inhabitants trade with Mexico and Peru, as well as all the iſlands and 


laces of the Eaſt-Indies. Two ſhips from Acapulco, in Mexico, carry 
u this commerce far the Spaniards, who make 400 per cent. profit, 
The country is fruitful in all the neceſſaries of life, and beautiful to the 
e. Veniſon of all kinds, buffaloes, hogs, ſheep, goots, and a particu- 
ir large ſpecies of monkeys, are found here in great plenty. The neſt 
the bird ſaligan affords that diſſolving jelly which is ſo voluptuous a 
anty at European tables. Many European fruits and flowers thrive ſur- 
zingly in thoſe iſlands, If a ſprig of an orange or lemon tree is planted 
ere, it becomes within the year a fruit-bearing tree; ſo that the verdure 
Id luxuriancy of the ſoil is almoſt incredible. The tree amet ſupplies 
e natives with water; and there is alſo a kind of cane, which if cut 
telds fair water enough for a draught, of which there is plenty in the 
jountains,' where water is moſt wanted. _ | 4 $5; 

The city of Manilla contains about 3000 inhabitants; its port is Ca- 
te, lying at the diſtance of three leagues, and defended by the caſtle of 
Philip, In the year 1762, Manilla was reduced by the Engliſſi under 
teal Draper and admiral Corniſh, who took it by ſtorm, and humanely 
jered the archbiſhop, who was the Spaniſh viceroy at the ſame time, to 
ſom the place for about a million ſterling. The bargain, however, 

k ungenerouſly diſowned by him and the court of Spain, ſo that great 
ſt of the ranſom is ſtill unpaid. The Spaniſh government is ſettled 
re, but the Indian inhabitants pay a capitation tax. The other iſlands, * 
cularly Mindanao, the largeſt next to Manilla, are governed. by 
tty princes of their own, whom they call ſultans. The ſultan-of Min- 

uo is a Mahometan. | 1 
pon the whole, though theſe iſlands are enrithed with all the profu- 
of nature, yet they are ſubject to moſt dreadful earthquakes, thunder, 
u, and lightning; and the ſoil is peſtered with many noxious and 
wmous creatures, and even herbs and flowers, whoſe poiſons kill almoſt _ 
Mtancouſly, Some of their mountains are volcanos. 5 
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? TheMOLUCCAS, commonly called the SPICE or CLOVE ISLAM 


- 


Thee are not out of fight of each other, and lic all within. the dy 
Pals of 25 leagues to tlie ſouth of the Philippines, in ris degrees of o 
ongitude, and between one degree ſouth ang no north latit 


are in number five, viz. Bachian, Machian, Motyr, Ternate, and Phun 
o that the inhabicau offi 


Thoſe: ilands produce neither corn non res þ that t tant l 
upon a bread made of ſagoe. Their chief produce tonſſſts of cloves, ny 

and nutmegs, in vaſt quantities, which are monopglized: by the Du 
with ſo mucli jealouſy, that they deſtroy the plants leſt the natives ſiſ 
ſell the ſupernumerary ſpices to other nations, Thoſe iſlands; after hi 
 fubje& to various powers, are now governed by three kings, ſybordny 
; to the Dutch, The latter, however, if at war with Eng nd,. might . 
_ eaſily diſpoſſsſſed, and their poſſeſiion of them at this / time: i87precayn 
when tliey differ with thoſe prinees. Fernate is the largeſt of thoſe ily 
though no more than zo miles in circumference. The Dutch have har 

fort called Vittoria, and another, called Fort Orange, in Machian. WW... 


The BANDA, or NUTMEG ISLANDS, are ſituated between it A 
and* 128 denfets e and between; four and five ſouth latitud 
comprehending the iſlands of Lantor; the chief town of which is Lantl 15 
Pöleron, Raſinging, Pooloway, and Gonapi. 'The chief forts belorzi . 
to the Dutrh on thoſe iſlands, are thoſe of Revenge and Naſſau. bi 
nutme;*, ee alats Hons on thoſe i ands only, and th 
1 ſubject to the Dutch, In ſeveral iſlands that lie near Bau 
and*Aimboyna, the nutmeg and clove would grow, becauſe; as naturll 
tell us, birds; efpecitlly doves and pigeons, ſwallow the nutmeg UM. 
clove whote; and vold them in the ſame Alte; which is one of the rea be {© 

why the duteh declare war againſt both birds and their wild pläntaatedi 
The great nutmieg harveſt is in June and Auguſt. 42 

AMBOYNA: This iſlandz taken in a largo ſenſe; is one, arid them 
conſiderable, ofithe Moluccas which, in fact, it commands. It is ſitu 
in the Archipelago of St. Lazarus, between the third. an fourth degree 
ſouth latitude, and 120 leagues to the eaſtward of ' Batavia; Amboj 
is about 70 miles in circumfetenee, and defended by'a Duteh giti - 
7 or 800 men, beſides ſmall forts; who protect their clove plautatit 
It. is welt known that when gram n= driven off this iſland; 
trade of it was carried on by the Engliſh and Duteh;; | axid-the barbary 
of the latter in-firſt torturing and then murdering iche Tugliſni, and ther 

engtoſſing. the whole trade, and that of Banda; — 
it,muſt be tranſmitted as a memorial of Dutch inſamy to All poſten 
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This tragicabevent happened in 1622, and · is ſtill unrevenged. of g 

The iſland of CELEBES, or MACASSAR, is ſituated under the en.) 

8 tor, between the iſland of Borneo and the Spice Iſlands, at the distance 1.1 
160 leagues from Batavia, and is 500 miles long, and zeo broad. more | 
iſland, notwithſtanding its heat, is rendered habitable by - breezes n mag 
te north, and periodieal rains. Its chief product is pepper and opin F-rener 
and-the natives are expert in the ſtudy of poiſons, with à varietꝭ of vl. guare 
nature has furniſhed them. The Dutch have a forti ſieation on this i uh 70 

but the internal part of it is governed by three Kings, the-chief of vi Ls 
reſides in the town of Macafiar In this, and indeed in almoſt al al{agre 


Oriental iſlands, the inhabitants live in houſes built on large poſts, ul 
are acceſſible only by ladders, which they pull up in the night- tim, 


/ 


” * 
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cir ſecurity againſt venomous animals. They are ſaid to be hoſpitable 
d faithful, it not provoked. They carry on a large trade with the 
ineſe ; and if their chiefs were not perpetually at war with each other, 
y might eaſily drive the Dutch from their iſland, Their port of Jam- 

den is the moſt capacious of any in that part of the world. A 


he Dutch have likewiſe fortified GILOLO and CER AM, two other 
e iſlands lying under the equator, and will fink any ſhips that attempt 
trafic in thoſe ſeas. | 8 FS. 
he SUNDA ISLANDS. Theſe are ſituated in the Indian Ocean, be- 
en 93 and 120 degrees of eaſt longitude, and between eight degrees 
h and eight degrees ſouth latitude, comprehending the iſlands of Bor- 
„ Sumatra, Java, Bally, Lambo, Banca, &c. The three firſt, from 
ir great extent and importance, require to be ſeparately deſcribed. 


3ORNEO 3s ſaid to be 800 miles long and 700 broad, and is there- 
e thought to be the largeſt iſland in the world. The inland part of 
country is marfhy and unhealthy, and the inhabitants live in towns 
|t upon floats in the middle of the rivers. The ſoil produces rice, 
ton, canes, pepper, camphire, and tropical fruits, gold, and excellent 
monds, The famous ourang outang, one of which was diſſected by 
Tyſon at Oxford, is a native of this country, and is thought of all 
tional beings, to reſemble a man the moſt, The original inhabitants 
ſaid to live in the mountains, and make uſe of poiſoned darts, but the 
eaſt is governed by Mahometan princes ;- the chief port of the iſland 
njar-Maſſeen, and carries on a commerce with all trading nations. 


UMATRA has Malacca on the north, Borneo on the eaſt, and Java * 
he ſouth-eaſt, from which it is ſeparated by the ſtraits of Sunda; it is 
led into two equal parts by the equator, extending. five degrees, and 
ards, north-weſt of it, and five on the ſouth-eaſt ; and is 1000 miles 
„ and 100 broad. This iſland produces ſo much gold, that it is 
It to be the Ophir mentioned in the ſcriptures ; but its chief trade 
the Europeans lies in pepper. The Engliſh Eaſt India company © 
two ſettlements here, Bencoolen and Fort Marlborough, from whence 
bring their chief cargoes of pepper. The king of Achen is the 
of the Mahometan princes who poſſeſs the ſea coaſts. The interior 
ve governed by 4 princes; and the natural products of Suma- 
re pretty much the ſame with thoſe of the adjacent iſlands. ' 


e greateſt part of JAVA belongs to the Dutch, who have here erected 
dof commercial monarchy, the capital of which is Batavia, a noble 
populous city, lying in the latitude of fix degrees ſouth, at the, 
b of the river Jucata, and furniſhed with one of the fineſt harbours | 
world, The town itſelf is built in the manner of thoſe in Holland, 
8 about a league and a half in circumference, with five gates, and 
ded by regular fortifications ; but its ſuburbs are ſaid to be ten 
more populous than itſelf. . The government here is a mixture of 
n magnificence and European police, and held by the Dutch go 
-general of the Indies. When he appears abroad, he is attended 
guards and officers, and with a ſplendor ſuperior to that of any 
an potentate, excepting upon ſolemn occaſions. The city is as 
fal as it is ſtrong, and its fine canals, bridges, and avenues, render 
alt agreeable reſidence. The deſcription of it, its government, and 
NS publis 


has been heard of ſince. A Dutch garriſon of 3000 men conſtanthyn 
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public edifices, have employed whole volumes. The citadel, where ths 
. governor has his palace, commands the town and the ſuburbs, which a, 
inhabited by natives of almoſt every nation in the world; the Chineh 
reſiding in this iſland being computed at 100, ooo; but about zo, oood 
that nation were barbarouſly maſſacred, without the ſmalleſt offence thy 
ever was proved upon them, in 1740. This maſſacre was too unproyoke 
and deteſtable to be defended even by the Dutch, who, when the goveng 
arrived in Europe, ſent him back to be tried at Batavia; but he nen 


fides at Batavia, and about 15,090 troops are quartered in the iſlandai 
the neighbourhood of the city. Their government is admirably well ci 
, culated to prevent the independency either of the civil or military power 
and England itſelf would find it difficult to ſhake that republican enyi 


The ANDAMAN and NICOBAR iſlands. Theſe iſlands lie att 
entrance cf the bay of Bengal, and furniſh proviſions, conſiſting of tn 
pical fruits and other neceflaries, for the ſnips that touch there, Th 
are otherwiſe too inconſiderable to be mentioned. They are inhabitedb 
a harmleſs, inoffenſive, but idolatrous people. | 


\ s 


CEYLON. This iſland, though not the largeſt, is thought to hel 
nature the richeſt anq-iineſt iſland in the world. It is ſituated in the l 
dian ocean, near cape Comorin, the ſouthermoſt extremity of the Hithy 

Peninſula of India, being ſeparated from the coaſt of Coromandel by 
narrow ſtrait, and is 250 miles long and 200 broad. The natives call 
with ſome ſhew of reaſon, the terreſtrial paradiſe ; and it produces; beli 
excellent fruits of all kinds, long pepper, fine cotton, ivory, ſilk, tobacd 
ebony, muſk, cryſtal, ſalt-petre, ſulphur, lead, iron, Reel, copper, 
ſides cinnamon, gold and filver, and all kinds of precious ſtones, exe 
diamonds, All Kinds of fowls and; fiſh abound here. Every part of 
iſland is well wooded and watered, and beſides ſome curious animals pe 
liar to itſelf, it has plenty of cows, buffaloes, goats, hogs, deer, har 
dogs, and other quadrupeds. The Ceylon elephant is preferred to 
ethers, eſpecially if ſpotted ; but ſeveral noxious animals, ach as ſerpen 
and ants, are likewiſe found here. The chief commodity of the ia 
however, is its cinnamon, which is by-far the beſt in all Aſia. Thot 
its trees grow in great profuſion, yet the beft is found in the neighbo 
hood of Columbo, the chief ſettlement of the Dutch, and Negan 

The middle of the conntry is mountainous and woody, ſo\that the 

and beautiful vallies are left in the poſſeſſion of the Dutch, who have 

a manner ſhut up the king in his capital city, Candy, which ſtands 

mountain in the middle of the iſland, ſo that he has ſcarcely any coma 

nication with other nations, or any property in the riches of his own 60 
nions. The deſcendants of the ancient inhabitants are called Cinglal 

who, though idolaters, value themſelves upon maintaining their and 

laws and cuſtoms. They are in general a ſober iffoffenfive people, and 
mingled with Moors, Malabars, Portugueze, and Dutch. 

It may be here proper to obſerve, that the cinnamon-tree, which 
native of this iſland, has two, if not three barks, which form the 
cinnamon; the trees of a middling growth and age afford the beſt; 
the body of the. tree, which when ſtripped is white, ſerves for buil 
and other uſes. | In 1656, the Dutch were invited by the natives of 

delicious iſland, to defend them againſt the Portugueze, whom they en 
led, and have monopolized it ever ſince — 
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The MALDIVES. Theſe are a vaſt cluſter of ſmall iſlands or little 
xks juſt above the water, lying between the equator and eight degrees 
orth latitude, near Cape Comorin. They art chiefly reſorted to by the 
Dutch, who drive on a profitable trade with the natives for couries; fa 
kind of ſmall ſhells, which go, or rather formerly went, for money upo 
the coaſts of Guinea and other parts of Africa. The cocoa of the Mal 
fires is an excellent commodity in a medicinal capacity 3 '*of this tree 
« (ſays a well-informed author) they build veſſels of 20 or 30 tons; their 
chulls, maſts, ſails, rigging, anchors, cables, proviſſons, and firing, 
© are from this uſeful tre. . 

The other iſlands in Aſia, are thoſe of KAM SCHATK A, and the 
KURILE ISLES in the eaſtern or Pacific ocean, manx of them lately 
liſcovered by the Ruflians, and but little known, We have already men- 


, 
— 


ioned BOM RAV on the Malabar coaſt, in ſpeaking of India. 


% 


With regard to the language of all the Oriental iſlands, nothing certain 
n be ſaid. Each iſland has a particular tongue; but the Malayan, 
hineſe, Portugueze, Dutch, and Indian words are ſo frequent amon 

hem, that it is difficult for an European, who is not very expert in thoſe 
natters, to know the radical language. The fame may be almoſt ſaid 
f their religion, for though its original is certainly Pagan, yet it is inter- 
ized with many 'Jewiſh, Chriſttan; Mahometan, and other foreign 
alitienn ss Lo OR 300 To fe a OO 
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AFRICA, the third grand diviſion of the globe, is generally repre- 
1 ſented as bearing ſome reſemblance to the form of a pyramid; the 
if being the northern part of it, which runs along the ſhores of the 
lediterranean, and the point or top of the pyramid, the Cape of Good- 
ope. Africa is a peninſula of a prodigious extent, joined to Aſia only 
a neck of land, about 60 miles over, between the Red-Sea and the 
diterranean, uſually called the Iſthmus of Suez, and its utmoſt length 
pn north to ſouth, from cape. Bona in the Mediterranean, in 37 deg. - 
tothe cape of Good-Hope in 34-7 ſouth lat. is 4300 miles; and the 
deſt part from cape Verd in 17-20 deg, W. to cape Guarda-fui near 
traits of Babel-Mandel in 51.20 E. long. is-3 500 miles from. eaſt to 
K. It is bounded on the north by the Mediterranean ſea, which ſepa- 
les it from Europe * on the eaſt by the Iſthmus of Suez, the Red-Sea, , 
lthe Indian ocean,. which divides it from Afia ; on the ſouth by the 
bern ocean; and on the weſt by the great Atlantic ocean, which ſe- 
es it from America. As the equator divides this extenſive country 
oſt in the middle, and the far greateſt part of it is within the tropics, 


heat is in many places almoſt inſupportable to an European; it being 
greatly increaſed by the rays of 4 + ſun from vaſt deſerts of burning 
b. The coaſts, however, and banks of rivers, ſuch as the Nile, ale 
derally fertile ; and molt parts of this region are inhabited, though it is 
om being ſo populous as Europe or Aſia. From what has been ſaid, 
eader cannot expect to find here a variety of climates, In many parts 
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888 AF RIC A. 
of Africa, ſnow ſeldom falls in the plains : and it is generally never fou 
but an the tops of the higheſt mountains, 'The natives, in theſe ſcorching 
regions, would as ſoon expect that marble ſhould melt, and flow in liqu 
ſtreams, as that water by freezing ſhould loſe its fluidity, be arredel 
the cold, and ceaſing to flow become like the ſolid rock. 
The moſt conſiderable rivers in Africa, are the Niger, which falls in 
the Atlantic or weſtern ocean at Senegal, after a —9 of 2800 miles. 
increaſes and decreaſes as the Nile, fertiliſes the country, and has pray 
of gold in many parts of it. The Gambia and Senegal are only branch 
of this river. The Nile, which dividing Egypt into two parts, diſchary 
- itſelf into the Mediterranean, after a prodigious courſe from its ſource 
Abyſſinia. The moſt conſiderable mountains in Africa, are the A 
a ridge extending from the weſtern ocean, to which it gives the name( 
Atlantic ocean, as far as Egypt and had its name from a king of M 
ritania, a great lover of aſtronomy, who uſed to obſerve the ſtars fue 
its ſummit, on which account the poets repreſent him as bearing 
heavens on his ſhoulders. The mountains of the Moon, extending the 
ſelves between Abyſſinia and Monomotapa, and are ſtill higher than th 
of Atlas. Thoſe of Sierra Leona, or the mountains of the Lions, whi 
divide Nigritia from Guinea, and extend as far as Ethiopia. Theſe we 
ſtiled by the ancients, the Mountains of God, on account cf their bei be 
ſubject to thunder and lighting. The Pike of Tenerife, which 
Dutch make their firſt meridian, is ſaid to be three miles high int 
form of a ſugar loaf, and is ſituated on an iſland of the ſame name ue 
the coaſt. "The moſt noted capes, or promontories, in this country, 
Cape Verd, ſo called, becauſe the land is always covered with green te fr! 
and moſſy ground. It is the moſt weſterly point of the continent 
Africa. The cape of Good Hope, ſo denominated by the Portugu ola 
when they firſt went round it in 1498, and diſcovered the paſſage to t, 3 
Tt is the ſouth extremity of Africa, the country of the Hottentots; 
at preſent in the poſſeſſion of the Dutch, and the general tende min; 
ſhips of every nation, who trade to India, being about half way f 
Europe. There is but one ſtrait in Africa, which is called Babel Mu that 
and joins the Red-Sea with the Indian ocean. 
The ſituation of Africa for commerce is extremely favourable, fangt 
as it were in the centre of the globe, and having thereby a much net 
communication with Europe, Afia and America, than any of the ol 
quarters has with the reſt, That it abounds with gold, we have note 
the teſtimony of the Portugueze, the Dutch, the Engliſh, and the Fe the 
who have ſettlements on the coaſt of Africa, but that of the not veſt 
thentic hiſtorians. It is however the misfortune of Africa, which, th ollowi 
it has 10, oco miles of ſea coaſt, with noble, large, deep rivers, N 
trating into the very centre of the country, it ſhould have no navigat 
nor receive any benefit from them; that it ſhould be inhabited by al 
numerable people, ignorant of commerce, and of each other. A. 
mouths of theſe rivers are the moſt excellent harbours, deep, faſe, c 
and ſheltered fram the wind, and capable of being made perfeftly f 
by fortifications; but quite deſtitute of ſhipping, trade, and merc 
even where there is plenty of merchandize. In ſhort, Africa, t19 
full quarter of the globe, ſtored with an inexhauſtible treaſure, and ca 
under proper improvements, of producing ſo many things delight 
well as convenient, within itſelf, ſeems to be almoſt entirely nega 
not only by the natives, who are quite unſolicitous of reaping the 


Ae 6539 
nropeans, who are ettled in it, particularly the Portugueze; 


eral arts, for wealth and power, and the moſt extenſive commerce. 


ted; and the rich and powerful ſtate of Carthage, that once ſormid- 
rival to Rome itſelf, extended her commerce to every part of the then 
own world ; even the Britiſh ſhores were viſited by her fleets, till Juba, 
owas king of Mauritania, but tributary to the republick of Carthage, 


dued Carthage, and by degrees, all the neighbouring kingdoms. 


| cultivated no more of their lands than might ſerve for their ſubſiſtence. 
on the decline of the Roman empire, in the fifth century, the north 
Africa was over-run by the Vandals, who contributed ſtill more to the 
Iruttion of arts and ſciences ; and, to add*to this country's calamity, 


in the ſeventh century. Theſe were ſucceeded by t urks, and 


world was thereby completed. 
ded into three ſorts : namely, Pagans, Mahometans, and Chriſtians, 
firſt are the moſt numerous, poſſeſſing the greateſt part of the country, 
n the tropic of Cancer, to the Cape of Good Hope, and theſe are ge- 
yblack, The Mahometans, who are ofa tawny complexion, poſſeſs 
pt, and almoſt all the northern ſhores of Africa, or what is called the 
bary coaſt, The people of Abyſſinia, or the Upper Ethiopia, are 
minated Chriſtians, but retain many Pagan and Jewith rites, There 
aſo ſome Jews, in the north of Africa, who manage all the little 
e that part of the country is poſſeſſed of. "5 
here are ſcarce any two nations, or indeed any two of the learned that 
ir the modern diviſions of Africa? and for this very reaſon, that 
elay traveller has penetrated into the heart of the country, and con- 


umes of ſeveral of the inland nations, which may be ſtill reckoned 
ng the unknown, and undiſcovered parts of the world; but according 
e beſt accounts and conjectures, Africa may be divided according to 
lowing table: | . 


- a 
* 


$ which nature has provided for them, but a'ſo by the more civilized 


en called in the Romans, who with the aſſiſtance of the Mauritani- 
$1U 


h being of the Mahometan religion, whoſe profeſſors carried deſolation 
them wherever they came, the ruin' of that once flouriſhing part of 


Africa once contained ſeveral kingdoms and ftate:, eminent for the 


je kingdoms of Egypt and Ethiopia, in particular, were much cele- 


i fates. After this the natives, conſtantly plundered, and conſequently ' 
overiſhed, by the governors ſent from Rome, neglected their trade, 


Saracens made a ſudden conqueſt of all the coaſts of Egypt and Bar- 
e 


The inhabitants of this continent, with reſpect to religion, may be 


ently we muſt acknowledge our ignorance of the bounds, and even 
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J . & bearing 
. Nations. "1 enk Breadth. Chief cities, b from Lon don 1 
Morocco goo [480 Fez. We 0 1080 "ot i 
- | [Algiers 480 100 Algiers | 920 8. © 
4 Tunis 220 170 [Tunis 990 S. E. 
= } [Tripoli | 7c 240 [Tripoli 1260 8. E. ti 
Barca, 400 300 [Tolemeta 5 1440 8. E. VE 
Egypt Foo 250 Grand Cairo _ 27928 S. E. |Mahomen c 
Biledulgerid | 2500 350 Dara (56s S. [Pagans n 
Zaara 2400 | 660 Teyeſſa I 1846 S. . Pp * 
3 — ̃ 2 - ut 1 
| Negroland 220 840 Madin ea 2500 8. Pogans 
. [Guinea , 1800 | 350 Benin 2700 d. Pagans 
2 Nubia 940 600 Nubia 2448 8. K. Mah. & Pg 
1 f Abyſſinia | goo 30 Gondar 2880 d. E. |Chriſtians 
5 Abe x 540 130 Doncala 3580 S. E. [Chriſt & 


be Middle Parts, called Lower Ethiopia, arz very little knows to the Europem 


| 8 Loango 410 300 [Loango - | 3300 $:- — |<brift.&Þ, 
5 | Tarn rrns S 540 420 St. Saivador 3480 . Chriſ xn 
r SERA | pang Nr why 
_ [Angola 3 360 250 _ Loango 3750 S. Chrid. & by 
> [Berguela 430 | 180 _ Benguela . _ | 3909 8. Pagans Bo 
( [Mataman | 450 240 . „ ' | * AR Pagans ” 
Ajan : goo | 3oo Brava 37 S. E. [Pagans pia, 
Zanguebar £ 1400 3 50 8 Mo- 4440 S. E. Pagans = 
Monomotapal 966 | 669 |Monomotapa 4500 8 Pagans beref 
Monemugi goo e Chico va 420 8. Paęans | [ 
Sofo[lsgaa 480 300 |Sofola i 4600 S. E. [Pagans 
Terra de Nat. 600 2 20 No Towns n 
Honemers | e. Hege 1.9900 5 Wy 


| The principal ids of Africa lie in the Indian ſeas and Atlant 
ocean; of which the fo lowing belong to, or trade with the Europea the 


and ſerve to refreſh their MT, to and from India. 1 cont: 
| Llands. | Towns, - {Trade ali, or belot 118 
Babel wandel, at the entrance of the Red Sea[Babelmandel —All nations bah? | 
Zocotra, in the Indian Ocean —Calanſia — ◻I Ditto 5 
The Comora iſles, ditto — Joanna — — Ditto le riſt 
Madagaſcar, ditto — —]$e. Auſtin Ditto dor 

Mauritius, ditto — — |Mavritias French ature, 
Bourbon, ditto — | —{Berrbon — — Ditto ling 
St. Helena, in the Atlantic Ocean Ist. Helena — [Engliſh | 5 
Aſcenſion, ditto — e | Uninhabited pins | 
St. Mathew, ditto 4 | | Ditto ul ther 

St. Thomas, Anabod, Pr Ge and, N r. 

hs Sar d opo . Ja it. Thomas, Anaboaſ Portugueze | * 
ape Verd Iſlands, Ao _ ct. Domingo Ditto ges be 

_ [Goree, ditto — — Fort St. Michael French e ri 
Canaries, ditto — palma, st ChriſlophersſSpaniſn 5 ver 
Madeiras, ditto — — Santa Cruz. Funchal ſe ortuguze llee, | 
The Azores, or Weſtern Illis, lie | | ae ci 
nearly at an equal diſtance from { qi Angra — —|Ditto g to e; 
Furope, Africa, and America | . t very 


—_— 


* — 
LE 


Haring given the reader ſome idea of Afriea, in general, with che prin- 
ipal kingdoms, and their ſuppoſed dimenſions, we ſhall now conſider it 


nder three grand diviſions ; firſt, Egypt; ſecondly, the fates of Barbary, 
etching along the coaſts of the Mediterranean, from Egypt in the a 
> the Atlantic Ocean, weſt ; and, laſtly, that part of Africa between the 
ropic of Cancer and the cape of Good. Hope; the laſt of theſe diviſions, 
fed, is vaſtly greater than the other twa; but the: nations, which it f 
tains, are ſo little known, and fo harbarous, and like all barbarous 
ations, ſo ſimilar in molt reſpects to one another, that they may, with- 


ut impropriety, be thrown under one general head. 


—— 


205: Px: 


SITUATION AND EXTENT, 


Miles. | 25 Degrees. . wy, 
| Length 600 c beten 1 20 and 32 North latitude. i 
Breadth 250 © 28 and 36 Eaſt longitude. _ . i 


BouxDARIES.] TT is bounded by the Mediterranean ea, north; by 

. 1 the Red ſea, eaſt; by Abyſſinia, or the Upper Ethi- 

pia, on the ſouth ; and by the deſert of Barca, and the unknown parts 
Africa, weſt; but how far modern Egypt extends into theſe deſert _ 
untries towards the weſt is not determined by geographers; its breadth 

terefore is variouſly repreſented. | | 

Diviſions, | | Subdiviſions Chief towns. 
| > [Grand Cairo, E. lon. 
32. N. lat. 30. 


orthern diviſion | | v Bulac © 
contains Lower Egypt — ( Alexandria 
| „ ö Roſett a 
| Damietta 


bern diviſion 5 £8 f Sayd or Thebes 
contains Upper Egypt — Coſſiar 


Arx.] In April and May the air is hot, and often infectious; the 
Mabitants are blinded with drifts of ſand. Thoſe evils are remedied 
ke riing and overflowing of the Nile. 
v0IL AND PRODUCE.] Whoever is in, the leaſt acquainted with lite- 
ure, knows that the vaſt fertility of Egypt is not owing to rain, (little 
uling in that country) but to the annual overflowing of the Nile. It 
zins to riſe when the ſun is vertical in Ethiopia, and the annual rains 
ll there, viz. the latter end of May to September, and ſometimes Octo- 
7, At the height of its flood in the Lower Egypt, nothing is to be ſeen 
the plains, but the tops of foreits and fruit-trees, their towns and vil- 
ges being built upon eminences either natural or artificial, When 
e nver is at its proper height, the inhabitants celebrate a kind of a 
bile, with all ſorts of feſtivities. The banks or meunds which confine 
we cut by the Turkiſh baſha, attended by his grandees; but accord- 
's to captain Norden, who was preſent on the occaſion, the ſpęctacle is 
very magnificent, When the banks are cut, the water is let into what 


7 p 4 they 


592 | EC EE 
they call the Chalis, or grand canal, which runs through Caira, fo 
whence it is diſtributed into cuts, for ſupplying their fields and garden 
This being done, and the waters beginning to retire, ſuch is the fertility 

of the ſoil, that the labour of the huſbandman is next tonothing. He the. 

| his wheat and barley into the ground in October and May. He tums h 
cattſe out to graze in November, and in about fix weeks, nothing cankx 


more charming than the proſpe& which the face of the country preſem re 
in riſing corn, vegetables, and verdure of every ſort. Oranges, lemon ſhit 
and fruits, perfume the air. The culture of 2 melons, ſugar ca ler 
and other plants, which require moiſture, is ſupplied by ſmall but regular: 


cuts from ciſterns and refervoirs. Dates, plantanes. grapes, figs, al 
palm-trees, from which wine is made, are here plentiful. March a 
April are the harveſt months, and they produce three crops ; one of le 
tuces and cucumbers, (the latter being the chief food of the inhabitasiMenc 
one of corn, and one of melons. The Egyptian paſturage is equally pw 
lic, moſt of the quadrupeds producing two at a time, and the ſheep fouffinen 
lambs a year. ; | ER 
An1MaLls.] Egypt abounds in black cattle, and it is ſaid that ind. 

' inhabitants employ every day 200,000 oxen, in raiſins water for thei 
grounds. They have a fine large breed of aſſes, upon which the Chi ear 
tians ride, thoſe people not being ſuffered by the Turks to ride on le 
other beaſt. The Egyptian horſes are very fine; they never 'trot, M nbe. 
walk well, and gallop with great ſpeed, turn ſhort, ſtop in a momeuMii th 
and are extremely tractable. The hippopotamus, or river horſe, an anMilfeatu 
- phibious animal, reſembling an ox in its hinder parts, with the head i 
a horſe, is common in Upper Egypt. Tygers, hyenas, camels, au ies: 
| lopes, apes, with the head like a dog, and the rat called Ichneumon,: 
natives of Egypt. The camelion, a little animal ſomething reſembling ellers 
Hzard, that changes colour, as you ſtand to look upon him, is found het Re) 
as well as in other countries. The crocodile was formerly thought pecallMo)pt 
Jiar to this country; but there does not ſeem to be any material different 
between it, and the alligators of India and America, They are bot 
amphibious animals, in the form of a lizard, and grow till they are abo 
twenty feet in length, and have four ſhort legs, with large feet ame 
with claws, and their backs are covered with a kind of impenetrb 
ſcales, like armour. © The crocodile waits for his prey in the ſedge, auner, 
other cover, on the ſides of rivers, and pretty much reſembling the tr emie 
of an old tree, ſometimes ſurprizes the .unwary traveller with his f ey arc 
paws, or beats him down with his tail. | 
This country produces likewiſe great numbers of eagles, hawks, WW Lax 
cans, and water fowls of all kinds. The ibis, a creature (according lis wa 
Mr. Norden) ſomewhat reſembling a duck, was deified by the ancie | 
Egyptians for its deſtroying ſerpents and peſtiferous inſects. They bs d 
thought to be peculiar to Egypt, but a ſpecies of them is ſaid to he 
been lately diſcovered in other parts of Africa. Oſtriches are comm 
here, and are ſo ſtrong, that the Arabs ſometimes ride upon their bach 
PoPULATION, MANNERS, wen As the population of Egypt 
TOMS, AND DIVERSIONS. ' almoſt confined to the - banks 
the Nile, and the reſt of the country inhabited by Arabs, and other! 
tions, we can ſay little upon this head, with preciſion. It ſeems hoe 
to be certain that Egypt is at preſent not near ſo populous as forme 
and that its depopulation is owing to the inhabitants being _ | 
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urks. They are, however, ſtill very numerous, bat the populouſneſs 
f Cairo, as if it contamed two millions, is a mere fiction. 
The deſcendents of the original Egyptians, are an ill- looked ſlovenly 
xople, immerſed in, indolence, and are diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
optis; in their complexions they are rather ſun-burnt than ſwarthy, or 
lack, Their anceſtors were once Chriſtians, and in general they ſtill 
pretend to be of that religion, but Mahometaniſm is the prevailing wor- 
ſhip of Egypt. Thoſe who inhabit the villages and fields, at any conſi- 
ſerable diſtance from the Nile, I have already mentioned to conſiſt of 
\rabs or their deſcendents, who are of a deep ſwarthy complexion, and 
hey are repreſented by the beſt authorities, as retaining the patriarchal 
ending their flocks, and many of them without any fixed place of abode. 
he Turks, who reſide in Egypt, retain all their Ottoman pride and inſo- 
nul ence, and the Turkiſh habit, to diſtinguiſh themſelves from the Arabs . 
a coptis, who dreſs very plain, their chief finery being an upper gar- 
ent of white linen, and linen drawers, but their ordinary dreſs is of blue 
inen, with a long cloth coat, either over or under it. The Chriſtians 
and Arabs of the meaner kind, content themſelves with a linen or woollen 
rapper, which they fold, blanket-like, round their body. The Jews 
rear blue leather ſlippers, the other natives of the country wear red, and 
nue foreign Chriſtians yellow. The dreſs of the women. is tawdry and 
nbecoming, but their cloaths are ſilk when they can afford it, and ſuch 
men them as are not expoſea to the ſun, have delicate complexions and 
eures. The Coptis in general are excellent accomptants, and many of 
au em live by teaching the other natives to read and write. Their exer- 
iſes and diverſions are much the ſame as thoſe made uſe of in Perſia, and 
ther Aſiatic dominions. All Egypt is over-run with jugglers, fortune- 
bling elles, mountebanks, and travelling ſlight-of-hand men. 
dhe Reticion.] To what I have already ſaid concerning the religion of 
| oypt, it is proper to add, that the bulk of the Mahometans are enthu- 
eren als, and have among them their ſantos or fellows who pretend to a ſu- 
e boerior degree of holineſs, and without any ceremony intrude into the beſt, 
abo ouſes, where it would be dangerous to turn them out. The Egyptian 
aks mind religious affairs very little, and it would be hard to ſay what 
etui ecies of Chriſtianity is profeſſed by the Chriſtian Copts, which are here 
umerous, but they profeſs themſelves to be of the Greek church, and 
e tu remies to that of Rome. In religious, and indeed many civil matters, 
his f y are under the juriſdiction of the patriarch of Alexandria, who by the 
int of money generally purchaſes a protection at the Ottoman court. 
Lixcuace.] The Coptic is the moſt ancient language of Egypt. 
This was ſucceeded by the Greek, about the time of Alexander the Great; 
id that by the Arabic, upon the commencement of the califate, when the 
ey ue abs diſpoſſeſſed the Greeks of Egypt. The Arabic, or Arabeſque, as 
to haFvcalled, is ſtill the current language, but the Coptic and modern Greek 
commlWntinue to be ſpoken. „„ | 0 
bach LeazninG and LEARNED MEN. ] Though it is paſt diſpute that the 


Egypt reeks derived all their knowledge from the ancient Egyptians, yet ſcarce - 


banks vettige of it remains among their deſcendents. This is owing to the 
ther N etry and ignorance of their Mahometan matters ; but here it is proper 
make one obſervation which is of general uſe. The califs or Saracens 
orme Wo ſubdued Egypt, were of three kinds, The firſt, who were the im- 
es to e ſucceſſors of Mahomet, made war from conſcience and principle 
Tußz bon all kinds of literature, excepting the Koran ; and hence it was _ 

> Ih | | when 
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r E S TIF 
when they toole poſſeſſion of Alexandria, which contained the moſt nat: 
nificent library the world ever beheld, its valuable manuſeripts were a 5 
for ſome months in cooking their victuals, and warming their bath 
The fame fate attended upon the other magnificent. Egyptian libraries 
The califs of the ſecond race, were men of taſte and learning, but off 
peculiar ftrain. They bought up all the manuſcripts that ſurvived the 

general conflagration relating to aſtronomy, medicine, and ſome uſeleh 
parts of philoſophy, but they had no taſte for the Greek arts of architec. 
ture, ſculpture, painting, or poetry, and learning was confined to ther 
own courts and colleges, without ever finding its way back to Epmt 

Ihe lower race of califs, eſpecially thoſe who called themſelves califs d 

Egypt, diſgraced human nature; and the Turks have rivetted the chain 

of barbarous ignorance which they impoſed, © 
All the learaing therefore, poſſeſſed by the modern Egyptians, conſid 
in arithmetical calculations for the diſpatch of buſineſs, the jargon « 
aſtrology, a few noſtrums in medicine, and ſome knowledge of Arabeſque 
or the Mahometan religion. | 1 82 | 
 CuRiosiTIES AND ANTIQUITIES.] Egypt abounds more with thoſe 
than perhaps any other part of the world. Its pyramids have been oſten lar) 
deſcribed. Their antiquity is beyond the reſearches of hiftory itſelf, Pore 
their original uſes are ſtill unknown. The baſis of the largeſt co 
eleven acres of ground, and its perpendicular height is 5oo feet, but inen 
meafured obliquely to the terminating point, 700 feet. It contains: 
room thirty-four feet long, and ſeventeen broad, in which is a marble 
cheſt, but without either cover or contents, ſuppoſed to have been defipne and 1 
for the tomb of the founder. In ſhort the pyramids of Egypt are hie 
moſt ſtupendous, and, to appearance, the moſt uſeleſs ſtructures that er ear 
were raiſed by the hands of men. | : ; 
The mummy pits, ſo called from their containing the murimies « 
embalmed bodies of the ancient Egyptians, are ſubterraneous vaults of Wi 
prodigious extent; but the art of preparing the mummies is now lo an 
It is ſaid that ſome of the bodies thus embalmed, are perfect and diſin ren. 
at this day though buried 3000 years ago. The labyrinth is a curioinhl 
thought to be more wonderful than the pyramids'themſelves. It is pa p. 
under ground, and cut out of a marble rock, conſiſting of twelve palace! 
and 1000 houſes, the intricacies of which occafion its name. The lt it 
Mzris was dug by order of an Egyptian king, to correct the irregularity 8": 
of the Nile, and to communicate with that river, by .canals and dite ce 
which {till ſubſiſt, and are evidences of the utility as well as grandeur N it. 
the work. Wonderful grottos and excavations, moſtly artificial, abo t ze, 
in Egypt. The whole country towards Grand Cairo, is a continue 
ſcene of antiquities, of which the oldeſt are the moſt ſtupendous, but tl 
more modern the moſt beautiful. Cleopatra's needle, and its ſculpture 
are admirable. Pompey's pillar is a fine regular column of the-Corl 
thian order, the ſhaft of which is one ſtone, being 88 feet, nine inches 
height, or ten diameters of the column, the whole height is 114 fe 
including the capital and the pedeſtal. The Sphynx, as it is called, , 
no more than the head and part of the ſhoulders of a woman, hewn out 7 
the rock, and about zo feet high, near one of the pyramids. _ he 
The ruſh papyrus, which grows upon the banks of the Nile, is oe 

th enatuxal curioſities of Egypt, and ſerved the ancients to write b h 

but we Know not the manner of preparing it. The pith of it is à 0 e f 

riſning food. The manner of hatching chickens in ovens, is W Wy 
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thoſe places, is to hire a janiſary, whoſe authority commonly proted/ 
them from the inſults of the other natives. Suez, formerly a place of prey 
trade, is now a ſmall city, and gives name to the iſthmus, that Joins 
Africa with Afa. + The children of Iſrael are ſuppoſed to have marched 
near this city, when they left Egypt, in their way towards the Red dez 
The above is all the account my bounds will admit of the topography of 
this country, where almoſt every object and village preſents ſome amazing 
piece of antiquity. The difficulties in viſiting it are great; ſo that the 
Accounts we can depend upon are but few, nor do they always agree 
together. „5 5 1 
Mex uracryxks AN D COMMERCE.] Modern geographers mention 
little of Egyptian manufactures at this time, but captain Norden, who WM 
travelled to that country, at the expence of his preſent Daniſh majeſty's i 
grandfather, about the year 1737, has been pretty explicit on the ſubjed 
of commerce, and from him we learn that the Egyptians export prodi. 
gious quantities of unmanufactured as well as prepared flax, thread, cot- 
ton, and leather of all ſorts, callicoes, yellow wax, ſal armoniac, ſaffron, 
| ſugar, ſenna, caſſia. They trade with the Arabs for coffee, drugs, ſpice, 
callicoes, and other merchandizes, which are landed at Suez, from whence 
they ſend them to Europe. Several European ſtates have confuls reſident 
in Egypt, but the cuſtoms of the Turkiſh government are managed by 
Jews. A number of Engliſh veſſels arrive yearly at Alexandria, ſome of 
which are laden on account vf the owners, but moſt of them are hired 
and employed as carriers to the Jews, Armenians, and Mahometan 
traders. Captain Norden ſeems to think that the Engliſh conſul and 
merchar.ts make no great figure at Alexandria, but that they are in much 
leſs danger, and leſs troubled than the French. he 2 5 
| ConsTiTUTION AND GOVERNMENT. ] Theſe ſeem to be but little 
known to modern times. Tt is certain that Egypt is ſubject to the Turks, 
and that even the meaneſt janiſary is reſpected by the natives. A viceroy 
is ſent to Egypt, under the title of the paſha or baſhaw of Cairo, and i 
one of the greateſt officers of the Ottoman empire ; but as the interior 
parts of Egypt are almoſt inacceſſible to ſtrangers, we know little of theit 


government and laws. It is generally agreed, that the paſha is very care- Greel 
ſul how he provokes the little princes, or rather heads of clans who hare relate 
parcelled out Egypt among themſelves, and whom he governs chiefly by ie Se 
playing one againſt another. He has however a large regular army, an of the 
a mil itia, which ſerve as nurſeries from whence the Ottoman troops are by No 


recruited. The — up this army employs his chief attention. It HN chrift 
has ſometimes happened that thoſe paſhas have employed their arms de mi 
againſt their maſters ; they are ſometimes diſplaced by the Porte, upon one of 
complaints from thoſe petty princes. - Thoſe circumſtances may account Wy of 
for the reaſon why Egypt is not over- loaded with taxes. Captain Norden Wye. il 
and Dr. Pocock have given us the beſt, and indeed a very unfavourable Power « 
account of thoſe petty princes, who are called the Schechs of the Bedouins, ing the 
or wandering Arabs, who are ſometimes too powerful to receive lau date of 


from the Turkiſh government. 3 Whil, 
A certain number of beys or begs, are appointed over the provinces d lth. anci 
Egypt, under the paſha. Though theſe beys are deſigned to be. checks Zingand 
upon him, yet they often aſſume independent powers, and many of them ad blu 
have conſiderable revenues. 1 1 5 1 fving | 
Revenues.] Theſe are very inconſiderable, when compared to th... 7. 


natural riches of the country, and the deſpotiſm of its government. _— 


PPP 


whole is ſpent in the country. 7 | 
Mi1TARY STRENGTH.] Authors are greatly divided on this article. 
Captain Norden tells us, that it is divided into two corps of Janiſaries, 


and, and the latter to between three and four thouſand. - The other 
troops are of little account. After all, it does not appear that the. 
baſhaw ever ventures to employ thoſe troops againſt the Arab or Egyptian 
princes I have already mentioned, and who have feparate armies of their 
own; ſo that, in fat,» their dependence upon the Porte, is little more 
than nominal, and amounts at moft to feudal ſervices. | 
HisroRy.] It is generally agreed, that the princes of the line of the 
Pharaohs, ſat on the throne of Egypt, in an uninterrupted ſucceſſion, 
til Cambyſes II. king of Perſia, conquered the Egyptians 520 years 


wonderful ſtructures, the pyramids, were raiſed, which cannot be viewed 
without aſtoniſhment. Egypt continued a part of the Perfian empire, 


nion of that prince, who ſoon after built the celebrated city of Alexandria. 
The conqueſts of Alexander, who died in the prime of life, being ſeized 
upon by his generals, the province of Egypt fell to the ſhare of Ptolemy, 


by BA ſome ſuppoſed to have been a half-brother of Alexander, when it 
of WW 222in became an independent kingdom, about 3oo years before Chriſt. 
red His ſucceſſors, who ſometimes extended their dominion over great part 
tan of Syria, ever after retained the name of Ptolemies, and in that line Egypt 
and continued between two and 3oo years, till the famous Cleopatra, the wife 


and ſiſter of Ptolemy Dionyſus, the laſt king, aſcended the throne, After 
the death of Cleopatra, who had been miſtreſs ſucceſſively 2 
Crſar and Mark Antony, Egypt became a Roman province, and thus 
remained till the reign of Omar, the ſecond calif of the ſucceſſors of Ma- 
homet, who expelled the Romans, after it had been in their hands 700 
years The famous library of Alexandria, ſaid to conſiſt of 700, ooo 


and the ſame prince cauſed the Old Teſtament to be tranſlated into 


related, is juſtly queſtioned ; this tranſlation is known by the name of 
the Septuagint, and is often quoted by commentators. About the time 


by Noreddin, whoſe ſon, the famous Saladin, was ſo dreadful to thoſe 
Chriſtian adventurers, and retook from them Jeruſalem, He inſtituted 


m tie military corps of Mamalukes, who, about the year 1242, advanced 
on ene of their own officers to the throne, ind ever after choſe their prince 
dunt out of their own body. Egypt, for ſome time, made a figure under 


power of the Turks, under Selim, who about the year 1 513, after giv- 
ng the Mamalukes ſeveral bloody defeats, reduced Egypt to its preſent 
late of ſubjection. | | | 
While Selim was ſettling the government of Egypt, great numbers of 
the ancient inhabitants withdrew into the deſerts and plains, under one 


Linganeus, from whence they attacked the cities and vi lages of the Nile, 


hem nd plundered whatever fell in their way. Selim and his officers per- 
he ang that it would be a matter of great difficulty to extirpate thoſe 
— Marauders, left them at liberty to quit the country, which they didin 


great 


fy that they amount to a million ſterling, but that two-thirds of the | 


and aſſafs are the chief, the former amounting to about ſix or eight thou- 


before the birth of Chriſt ; and that in the reign of theſe princes, thoſe 


till Alexander the Great vanquiſhed Darius, when it fell under the domi- 


volumes, was collected by Ptolemy Philadelphus, ſon of the firſt Ptolemy ; 


Greek, but whether by 72 interpreters, and in the manner commonly 


of the cruſades, between the years 1150 and 1190, Egypt was governed 


tioſe illuſtrious uſurpers, and made a noble ſtand againſt the prevailing _ 
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great numbers, and their poſterity is know all over Europe and aig 
by the name of Gipſies. Though I ſhall not warrant the truth of this x6 
count, yet it ſeems to be countenanced from the roving diſpoſitions, aj 
the peculiar manners, features, and complexion of thoſe ſwarthy bepyin 
itinerants. Of late, however, many of them have incorporated wit 
and adopted the manners of the people among whom they reſide,” - 
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" FTNDER: this head I ſhall rank the countries of, 1. Morocco af 

1 Fez, 2. Algiers, 3. Tunis, 4. Tripoli and Barca. | 
The empife of Morocco, including Fez, is bounded on the north HA! 
the Mediterranean fea ; on the ſouth, by Tafilet ; and on the eaſt, Mi: 
'Segelmeſſa and the kingdom of Algiers ; being 500 miles in length, ag 
480 in breadth. „„ . | | | 
Fez, which is now united to Morocco, is about 125 miles in lengtt 
and much the fame in breadth. It lies between the kingdom of Alg bein 
to the eaſt, and Morocco on the ſouth, and is ſurrounded in other pig 


by the ſea. : | „„ 
Algiers, formerly a kingdom, is bounded on the eaſt by the kingd d a 


of Tunis, on the north by the Mediterranean, on the ſouth by Mou 
Atlas, and on the weſt by the kingdoms of Morocco and Tafilet. Ac 
cording to Dr. Shaw, who refided twelve years at Algiers in quality Me ſc. 
chaplain to the Britiſh factory, and has corrected many errors of ancient o 
and modern geographers reſpecting the ſtates of Barbary, this count : ; 
extends in length 480 miles along the coaſt of the Mediteranean, andi ads c 
between 40 and 100 miles in breadth, + as Eo 
Tunis 15 bounded by the Mediterranean on the north and eaſt; byti 
kingdom of Algiers on the weſt; and by Tripoli, with part of Biledu 
gerid, on the ſouth ; being 220 miles in length from north to ſouth, al 
170 in breadth from eaſt to weſt. | | 
Tripoli, including Barca, is bounded on the north by the Mediten bort 
nean ſea; on the ſouth by the country of the Beriberies; on the welt vzas 
the kingdom of Tunis, Biledulgerid, and a territory of the Gadamv]il is nc 
and on the eaſt by Egypt; extending about 1100 miles along the ſea- co ereas 
and the breadth is from 100 to 300 miles. 855 3 Can 
Zach capital bears the name of the ſtate or kingdom to which it belong Mꝛit ist 
This being ' premiſed, I ſhall conſider the Barbary ſtates as formin eign 1 
(which they really do) a great political confederacy, however indepeſ be c 
dent each may be as to the exerciſe of its internal policy; nor is there e, an 
greater difference than happens in different provinces of the ſame kiWulgy; 
dom, in the cuſtoms and manners of the inhabitants. | a frie 
Alx AND SEas0ns.] The air of Morocco is mild; as is that of char 
giers, and indeed all the other ſtates, excepting in the month of Ju [unis 
and Auguſt. - | ASTD: tal c. 
801L, VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL? Thoſe ſtates, under the Ron bs e 
PRODUCTIONS, BY SEA AND LAND. 3 were juſtly denominat other 
the garden of the world, and to have a reſidence there was conſidered 7ernme 
the higheſt ſtage of luxury, The produce of their ſoil formed thoſe mill kept 
gazines, which ' furniſhed all Italy, and great part of the Roman emÞ" leq pr 
with corn, wine, and oil. Though the lands are now * 
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wugh the oppreſſion and barbarity of their conſtitution, yet they are. 
| File, not only in the above-mentioned, commodities, but in dates 


xs, raiſins, almonds, apples, pears, cherries, plums, citrons, lemons, 
ranges, pomegranates, HW enty of roots and herbs in their kitchen-, 
dens. Excellent hemp and flax grow on their plains ; and by the 
port of Europeans, who have lived there for ſome time, the country 
jounds with all that can add to the pleaſures of life; for their great 
ople find means. to evade the ſobriety preſcribed by the Mahometan 
x, and make free with excellent wines, and ſpirits of their own growth 
ad manufature. Algiers produces. ſalt-petre, and great quantities of 
cellent ſalt, and lead and iron have been found in ſeveral places of 
ubary. 0 55 | 2 py 
Neither the elephant nor the rhinoceros are to be found in the ſtates of 
zbary, but their deſerts abound with lions, tigers, leopards, 'hyznas, 
d monſtrous ſerpents. The Barbary horſes were formerly very valuable, 
xd thought equal to the Arabian. Though their breed are now ſaid to 
decayed, yet ſome very fine ones have been lately imported into Eng- 
id, Camels and dromedaries, aſſes, mules, 5 a moſt ſer- 
ceable creature, begot by an aſs upon a cow, are their beaſts of burden. 
heir cows are but ſmall, and barren of milk. Their ſheep yield but 
different fleeces, but are very large, as are their goats. Bears, por- 
pines, foxes, apes, hares, rabbits, ferrets, weaſels, moles,” cameleons, 
d all kinds of reptiles, are found here. Beſides vermin, ſays Dr. Shaw, 
aking of his travels through Barbary) the apprehenſions we were 
der in ſon. e parts at leaſt of this country, of being bitten or ſtung by 
e ſcorpion, the viper, or the venomous ſpider, rarely failed to inter- 
pt our repoſe ; a refreſhment ſo very grateful, and ſo highly neceſſary 
a weary traveller, Partridges and quails, eagles, hawks, and all 
ads of wild fowl, are found on this coaſt ; and of the ſmaller birds, the 
ph ſparrow is remarkable for its beauty, and the ſweetneſs of its note, 
hich is thought to exceed that of any other bird, but it. cannot live out 
ts own climate. . The ſeas and bays of Barbary abound with the fineſt 
d moſt delicious fiſh of every kind, and were preferred by the ancients 
thoſe of Europe. 
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tra PoruLaTION, INHABITANTS, MAN- Morocco was certainly for- 
weſt b ners, CUSTOMS, AND DIVERSIONS. F merly far more populous than 
dam is now, if, as travellers ſay, its capital contained 100,009 houſes, 
4-COAl 


ſereas at preſent it is thought not to contain above 25, ooo inhabitants, 
rcan we think that the other parts of the country are more populous, 
it is true, that their king or emperor has 86,000 horſe and ſoot, of 


elon? 


form "Wien negroes, in his armies. ü d ng 5 
ndepea de city of Algiers is ſaid to contain 100, ooo Mahometans, 15,000 
; there s, and 2000 Chriſtian ſlaves; but no eſtimate can be formed as to the 
ne k10Wulouſneſs of its territory. Some travellers report, that it is inhab ted 


a friendly hoſpitable people, who are very different in their manners 
character from thoſe of the metropolis. | | 


unis is the moſt poliſhed republic of all the Barbary ſtates. \The 
ital contains 10,000 families, above 3000 tradeſmens ſhops, and its 


it of! 
of J1 


e Ronde conſiſt of 1000 houſes, The Tuniſines are indeed exceptions to 
omina other ſtates of Barbary; for even the moſt civilized of the European 
idered Iernments, might improve from their manners. Their diſtinctions are 
hoſe n kept up, and proper reſpect is paid to the military, mercantile, and 


emp! 
altivate 


ted profeſſions, They cultivate friend{hip with the European ſtates ; 
throvf * 5 n 22 1 


arts 
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arts and manufactures have been lately introduced among them, and the 
inhabitants are ſaid at preſent to be well acquainted with the yariguy 
labours of the loom. The Tuniſine women are exceſſively handſome in 
their perſons, and though the men are ſun-burnt, the complexion of the 
ladies“ are very delicate, nor are they leſs neat and elegant in their dreſ; 
but they improve the beauty of their eyes by art, particularly the powder 
of lead ore, the ſame pigment, according to the opinion of the ſearned 
Dr. Shaw, that n uſe of when the is ſaid (2 Kings, chap, ir. 
verſe 30.) to have painted her face, the words of the original being, that 
ſhe ſet off her eyes with the powder of lead ore. The gentlemen in gene. 
{ral are ſober, orderly, and clean in their perſons, their behaviour gen. 
teel and complaiſant, and a wonderful regularity reigns through alle 
ſtreets and city. 3 „ Rs 
' Tripoli was'once the richeſt, moſt populous, and opulent of all the" 
Rates on the coaſt ; but it is now much reduced, and the inhabitants, who 
are ſaid to amount to between 4 and 500,000, have all the vices of the 
Algerines. Es, „ „ 
Their manners are pretty much of a piece with thoſe of the Egyptian 
already deſcribed. The ſubjects of the Barbary ſtates, however, in gene. 
ral ſubſiſting by piracy, are allowed to be bold intrepid mariners, and 
will fight deſperately when they meet with a- prize at ſea. Ther ar 
notwithſtanding far inferior to the Engliſh, and other European ſtate, WF" © 
both in the conſtruction and management of their veſſels. They are, if 
we except the Tuniſines, void of all arts and literature. The miſery and 
Poverty of the inhabitants of Morocco, who are not immediately in the 
emperor's ſervice, are beyond all deſcription ; but thoſe who inhabit th 
inland parts of the country, are a hoſpitable inoffenſive people; aul hk, 
indeed it is a general obſervation, that the more diſtant the inhabitant a 
of tnoſe ſtates are from the ſears of their government, their manners are 
the more pure. NotwEhſtanding their poverty, they have a livelinel 
about them, eſpecially thoſe who are of Arabic deſcent, that gives then 
an air of contentment, and having nothing to loſe, they are peaceablt 
among themſelves. The Moors are ſuppoſed to be the original inh; 
bitants, but are now. blended with the ; Fare and both are cruelly op 
preſſed by a handful of inſolent domineering Turks, the refuſe of the 
tr ets of Conſtantinople. EA —_ 
Dzess.] The drels of theſe people is a linen ſhirt, over which the 
tie a filk or cloth veſtment with a ſaſh, and oyer that a looſe coat. The 
drawers are made of linen. The arms and legs of the wearer are bars 
but they have ſlippers on their feet; and perſons of condition . ſome 
times wear buſcins. They never move their turbans, but pull off the 
- flippers when they attend religious duties, or the perſon of their f 
vereign. They are fond of ſtriped and fancied filks. The dreſs of ti 
women is not very different from that of the men, but their drawers 
longer, and they. wear a ſort of cawl on their heads inſtead of a turval 
The chief furniture of their houſes conſiſt of carpets and mattreſſes, 
which they fit and lie. In eating, their flovenlineſs is ſhocking. The 
are prohibited gold and ſilver veſſels; and their meat, which they {vi 
lew by handfuls, is boiled or roaſted to rags. Adultery in the women 
puniſhed with death; but though the men are indulged with a pluralif 
of wives and concubines, they commit the moſt unnatural crimes with i 
punity. | | | 
4 RzLi1cion.] The inhabitants of thoſe ſtates are Mahometans; 
. 5 ; = F : 
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1010 ſubjects df Moroeco follow the tenets of one Hamed, a modern 
ſectariſt, and au enemy to the ancient doctrine of the califs. All of them 
ze very fond of idiots, and in ſome caſes their protection ſereens offend- 


res from puniſhment; for the moſt notorious crimes, In the main, how-' - 


wer, the Moors of Barbary, as the inhabitants of thoſe ſtates are now 
rromiſcuouſly called, have adopted the very worſt parts of the Mahome- 
an religion, and ſeem to have retained only 

them to commit the moſt horrible villanies. 


Laxcuace.] As the ſtates of Barbary poſſeſs thoſe countries that for- 
nerly went by the name of Mauritania and Numidia, the ancient African 


language is ſtill ſpoken in ſome of the inland countries, and even by 
"me inhabitants of the city of Morocco,” In the ſea port towns, and 
maritime countries, a baſtard kind of Arabic is ſpoken, and ſea-faring 
people are no ſtrangers to that medley of living and dead languages, that 
; o well-known in all the ports of the Mediterranean, by the name of 
ingua Franca. DT 
NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL. „ of an antiquary, but the 
ibjects of it are difficult of acceſs. The reader can ſcarcely Joe that 
e countries which contained. Carthage, and the pride of the Phenician, 
reek, and Roman works, is replete with the moſt curious remains of 
tiquity, but they lie ſcattered amidſt ignorant, barbarous inhabitants, 
me remains 6f the Mauritanian and Numidian | rar ſtill ro be 
etwith, and many ruins which bear evidences of their ancient grandeur 
jd populouſneſs. Theſe point out the old Julia Cæſarea of the Romans, 


ANTIQUITIES AND deere aa article is well worth the 


hich was little inferior in magnificence to Carthage itſelf. A few of the 


nedudts of Carthage are ſaid to be ſtill remaining, but no veſtige of its 
ls, The ſame is the fate of Utica, and many other renowned cities of 
tiquity ; and ſo-over-run is the country with barbariſm, that their very 
tes are not known, even by their ruins, amphitheatres, and other 
lic buildings which remain (till in tolerable preſervation. Beſides 


fe of claflical antiquity, many Saracen monuments of the moſt ſtupen- 


1s magnificence are likewiſe found in this vaſt tract; theſe were erected 
fer the califs of Bagdat, and the ancient kings of the country before 
3 ſubdued by the Turks, or reduced to its preſent form of govern- 
t Their walls form the principal fortifications in the country, 
h inland and maritime. We know of few or no natural curioſities 
bnging to this country, excepting its ſalt-pits, which in ſome places 
e up an area of ſix miles. Doctor Shaw mentions ſprings found here 
7 ſo hot as to boil a large piece of mutton very tender in a quarter. 
an hour, | | 
fore I cloſe this article it may be proper to obſerve, that this country 


been but little viſited by the curious, if we except Dr. Shaw ; but 


unly deſerves a more accurate inveſtigation. 24 
ITIES AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS.] Mention has already been made 
orocco, the capital of that kingdom, but now almoſt in ruins, the 
having removed to Mequinez, a 1 of Fez. Incredible things are 
led of the magnificent palaces in both cities, but by the beſt accounts, | 
common prone live in a dirty ſlovenly manner. | | 
de city of Algiers, is not above a mile and a half in circuit, though, 
ave already obſerved, it is computed to contain near 120,000 inha- 
„ 15,000 houſes, and 107 moſques. Their public baths are large, 

andſomely paved with 3 The proſpect of the country _ | 

q | 37 
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ſea from Algiers is very beautiful; but the city, though for ſeveral age 
it has braved the greateſt powers in Chriſtendom, could malce hut 3 fan 
defence againſt a regular ſiege; and it is ſaid that three Engliſh go gu 
** might batter it about the ears of its inhabitants from the harbour, 
The kingdom of Tunis, which is naturally the fineſtof all theſe fats, 
contains the remains of many noble cities, ſome! of them ſtill in 
condition. The town itſelf has fortifications, and is about three miles in 
circumference. The houſes are not magnificent, but neat and commo 
, dious; as is the -public exchange for merchants and their goods; ba 
like Algiers, it is diſtreſſed for want of freſn water. 5 
. The city of Tripoli conſiſts of an old and new town, the latter being 
the moſt flouriſhing ; but newgr can make any conſiderable on 
account of the inconveniencies attending its fituation, particularly the 
want of ſweet water. The city of Oran, lying upon-this coaſt, is about 
a mile in circumference, and is fortified both by art and nature. Ity 
a place of conſiderable trade, and the object of many bloody diſputes 
| between the Spaniards and the Moors. Conſtantina was the ancient Cimm, 
and one of the ftrongeſt cities of Numidia, being, inacceſſible on all des 
| excepting the ſouth-weſt. 3 2 | 9 
Beſides the above towns and cities, many other, formerly of great re 
nown, lie ſcattered up and down this immenſe tract of country, I cannd 
however, leave it without mentioning thoſe belonging to the kingdomoſ 
. Fez facing Gibraltar, as having been the ſcene o Wy is betweet 
the Chriſtians of Europe and the Moors of Barbary. The city of Fer, 
| 2 the capital of that kingdom, is ſuppoſed to contain near 300,00 


o 


nhabitants, beſides merchants and foreigners. Its moſques amount t 
zoo, one of them magnificent beyond deſcription, and about a mile an 
a half in circumference. Mequinez is eſteemed the great emporium 
all Barbary. Sallee was formerly famous for the piracies of its.inhabitants 
Tangier, ſituated about two miles within the ſtraits of Gibraltar, wa 
given by the crown of Portugal as part of the dowry of queen Catharine 
conſort of Charles II. of England. It was intended to be to the Engl 
what Gibraltar is now; and it muſt have been a moſt noble acquiſitin 
had not the miſunderſtandings betweenthe ee his parliament oblige 
him to blow up its fortifications and demoliſh its-harbour ; ſo that fra 
being one of the fineſt cities in Africa, it is now little better than a fiſhun 
town. Ceuta, upon the ſame ſtrait, almoſt en to Gibraltar, is f 
in the hands of the Spaniards, but often, if not always, beſieged 
blocked up by the Moors, Tetuan, which lies within twenty mules 
Ceuta, is now but an ordinary town, containing about 800 houſes; 
the inhabitants are faid to be rich, extremely complaiſant, and they 
in an elegant manner. Eon RIC Fae: ug os 
The provinces of Suz, Tafilet, and Geſala, form no part of the fat 
of Barbary, though the king of Morocco pretends to be their ſovereif 
nor do they contain any thing that is particularly curious. 
MANUFACTURES AND. COMMERCE.] The lower ſubjects of tid 
fates know very few imaginary wants, and depend partly upon tl 
-piracies, to be ſu plied with neceſſary utenſils an manufactures, ſol 
their exports confiſt chiefly of leather, ſine mats, embroidered hand 
chiefs, ſword-knots and carpets, which are cheaper and ſofter than th 
of Turkey, though not ſo good in other reſpects. As they leave ali 
all their commercial affairs to the Jews and Chriſtians ſettled among the 
the latter have eſtabliſhed ſik and linen works, which ſupply the is 
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wnls of their own ſubſets. They have no ſhips that, 77 lx ſpeaking. 
lire employed in commerce ; ſo that the French and Engliſh carry n 
the greateſt part of their trade. Their . EX , befides. thoſe alread 
mentioned, conſiſt in elephants teeth, oftrich feathers, copper, tin, wool, | N 
kides, honey, wax, dates, raiſins, almonds, gum arabic, and ſandrac. 2 
The inhabitants of Morocco are likewiſe ſaid to carry on a conſiderable || 
trade by caravans to Mecca, Medina, and ſome inland of Africa, 
fom whence they bring back vaſt numbers of negroes, who ſerve in their 
nies, and are ſlaves in their houſes and fields. 
ln return for their exports, the Europeans furniſh them with. timber, 
illery of all kinds, gunpowder, and whatever they want, either in 
their public or private capacities, the particulars of which are too many oi 
b ſpecify. The duties paid by the Engliſh in the ports of Morocco, are » i 

ut half thoſe paid by other Europeans. It is a general obſervatian that 

0 nation is fond of trading with theſe ſtates, not only on account of their 
apricious deſpotiſm, but the villany of their individuals, both nativea 
ad Jews, who take all opportunities of cheating, and when detected, 
ſeldom puniſhed, RE. | | . , | 
lt has often been thought ſurprizing, that the Chriſtian powers ſhould 1 
fler their marinẽ to be inſulted by thoſe barbarians, who take the ſhips. . 
fall nations with whom they are at peace, or rather, who do not pay 1 
hem a ſubſidy either in money or commodities. We cannot account for 

his forbearance, otherwiſe, than by ſuppoſing, firſt, that a breach with | 
em might provoke the Porte, who pretends to be their lord paramount; a | 
ondly, that no Chriſtian power would be fond of ſeeing Algiers, and S , 


bY ; : . { 
* ert of that coaſt, in poſſeſſion of another; and, thirdly, that no- | Mi 
um ing could be got by a bombardment of any of their towns, as the inha-_ [il 
un ants would inſtantly carry their effects into their deſerts and mountains, | 


that the benefit, reſulting from the conqueſt, muſt be tedious. and 
arin<car10us, ey | , AY 
gli CoxnsTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT,] In Morocco, government 
mot be ſaid to exiſt. The emperors have for ſome ages been parties, 
kes, and even executioners, with their own hands, in all criminal 
it ers, nor is their brutality more incredible than the ſubmiſſion with _ 
ch their ſubjects bear it. In abſence of the emperor every military 
cer has the power of life and death in his hand, ang it is ſeldom that 4 
nnind the form of a judicial proceeding. Some veſtiges, however, . 
niles cke califate government ſtill continue, for in places where no military 
cr reſides, the mufti or high prieſt is the fountain of all juſtice, and. 
ler him the cadis, or civil officers, who act as our juſtices of the peace. 
ough· the emperor of Morocco is not immediately ſubject to the Porte, 
le acknowledges the grand ſignior to be his ſup-rior, and he pays _ 
yereig e diſtant allegiance as the chief repreſentative of Mahomet. What 8 
ſe ſaid of Morocco is applicable to Fez, both kingdoms being now. 
ler one emperor. F „„ ö 
Tbougk Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli, have each of them a Turkiſh 
* a, or dey, who governs in the name of the grand ſignior, yet very 
hand" regard is paid by his ferocious ſubjects to his authority. He cannot 
be ſaid to be | nominated by the Porte. When aacancy of the 
eiiment happens; which it commonly does by murder, every ſoldier 
os t army has a vote in chuſing the ſucceeding dey ; and though the 
be hig n is often attended with bloodſhed, yet it is no ſooner fixed than 
i chearfully recognized and obeyed. It is true, the mult be confirmed 
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. " the ſons of ſoldiers. Part of them ſerve as marines on board their! 
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by the Porte, but that is ſeldom refuſed, as the divan is no ſtranger 8 
the diſpoſitions of the people. The power of the dey is deſpotic, u 
the income of the dey of Algiers amount to about 1 50, oool. a. hen, 
without greatly oppreſſing the ſubjects, who are very tenacious of they 
property. Theſe deys pay flight annual tributes to the Porte, | When 
the grand fignior is at war with a Chriſtian power, he requires. the 
aſſiſtance, as he does that of the king of Morocco, but he is obeyed oj 
as they gas wage Subordinate to the deys are officers, both milit 
and civil ; and in all matters of importance, the dey is expected total 
the advice of a common council, which conſiſts of 30 paſhas. Thelſ 
palhas ſeldom fail of forming parties, among the ſoldiers, againſt th 
reigning dey. whom they make no ſcraple of aſſaſſinating, even i 
council, and the ſtrongeſt candidate then fills his place. Sometimes he 
is depoſed; ſometimes though but very ſeldom, he reſigns his authoriy 
to ſave his life, and it is ſeldom he dies a natural death upon the thray 
The authority of the dey is unlimited, but an unſucceſsful expeditu 
ar too pacific a conduct, ſeldom fails to put an end to his life and g 
vernment. | ; | * 

Revenues.] Ihave already mentioned thoſe of Algiers, but they; 
now ſaid to be exceeded by Tunis. They conſiſt of a certain proporti 
of the prizes taken from Chriſtians, a ſmall capitation tax, and the cuſton 
paid by the Engliſh, French, and other nations, who are ſuffered to tra 
with thoſe ſtates. As to the king of Morocco, we can form no idea( 
his revenues, becauſe none of his ſubjects can be ſaid to poſleſs any pn 
perty. From the manner of his living, his attendance, and appearan 
we may conclude he does not abound in riches. - The ranſoms of Chriſta Thi 
ſlaves are his perquiſites. He ſometimes ſhares in the veſſels of the o. 
ſtates, which entitles him to part of their prizes. He claims a tentꝭ 
the goods of his Mahometan ſubjects, and ſix crowns a year from evi, 
Jew merchant. He has likewiſe conſiderable profits in the Negrola ! 
and other caravans, eſpecially the ſlave trade towards the ſouth. It 
thought that the whole of his ordinary revenue in money, does not exe 
SS Ü ¼ůwwvw ³˙ 1 VVV 

IIIA T STRENGTH ©} By the beſt accounts we have received, > th 
AT SEA AND LAND. { king of Morocco can bring to the ft | 
100,000 men; but the ſtrength of his army conſiſts of cavalry mount 
by his negro flaves. Thoſe wretches are brought young to Morod 
know no other ſtate but ſervitude, and no other maſter but that kf A! 
and prove the firmeſt ſupport of his tyranny. About the year 17 
all the naval force of Morocco conſiſted only of three ſmall ſhips, vi 
lay at Sallee, and being full of men, ſometimes hrought in prizes. 
Algerines maintain about 6500 foot, conſiſting of Turks, and cologh 
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ſels. About 1000 of them do — duty, and part are employe t, ſo 


fomenting differences among the neighbouring Arah princes. Beſnes of ; 
theſe, the dey can bring 2000 Mooriſh horſe to the field, but as they abitant 
enemies to the Turks, they are little truſted, Thoſe troops are under pt the 
cellent diſcipline, and the deys of all the other Barbary itates, keep Wiltianit 

e in proportion to their abilities, {a that a few years ago, they reſiii teir re 

to ſend any tribute to the Turkiſh emperot, who ſeems to be ſatisſied rde I 
the ſhadow of obedience which-they pay him. er 
It is very remarkable, that though 863 who. inhale; * 


this very country of ſjprbary, had greater flects, and a more erte 
k a 3 5 ” 1 2 | | COMIN 


commerce than any | 
the earth, when that ſtate flouriſhed, the preſent inhabitants have ſcarce 
any merchant 8 belonging to them, nor indeed any other than what 
Salle, Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli fit out for piracy; which are but 
few and ſmall, and ſome years ago did not exceed fix ſhips from 36 to 


captains are appointed by private owners, but ſubject to military law. 
With ſuch a contemptible fleet, -theſe infidels not only haraſs the nations 
of Europe, but oblige them to pay a kind of tribute by way of preſents. 
HisroRY.] There perhaps is noproblem in hiſtory ſo unaccountable 
23-the deeadence of the ſplendor, power, and glory of the ſtates of Bar- 
bary, which, when Rome was miſtreſs of the world, formed the faireſt 
jewels in the imperial diadem. It was not till the ſeventh century that, 
alter theſe ſtates had been by turns in poſſeſſion. of the Vandals and the 
Greek emperors, the califs or Saracens of Bagdat conquered them, and 


poſterity was totally driven about the year 1492, when the exiles ſettled 
among their friends and countrymen on the Barbary coaſt. This natu- 


tem ſo hard, that they called to their aſſiſtance the two famous brothers 
Barbarofla, who were admirals of the 'Turkith fleet, and who, after breale- 
iy the Spaniſh . yoke, impoſed upon the inhabitants of all thoſe ſtates 
excepting Morocco) their own. Some attempts were made by the em- 
teror Charles V. to reduce — and Tunis, but they were unſucceſs- 
ul; and as we have already obſerved; the inhabitants have in fact ſhaken 
f the Turkiſh yoke likewiſe. | „ Firs wy» en igt oo 

The emperors or kings of Morocco, are the ſucceſſors: of thoſe ſove- 
ipns of that country who were called xeriffs, and whoſe powers reſembled 
hat of the califat of the Saracens.  'They have been in general a ſet of 
body tyrants, though they have had amongſt them ſome able princes, 
ticularly Muley Moluc, who defeated and killed don Sebaſtian, kin 
Portugal. They have lived in almoſt a continued ſtate of warfare wi 

ie kings of Spain and other Chriſtian princes ever fince ; nor does the 
wn of Great Britain ſometimes diſdain, as in the year 1769, to pur- 
uſe their friendſhip with preſents *, EN ST og 1 


— — — — — 
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of Good-Hope, See the Table and Map. 
HIS immenſe territory is, comparatively ſpeaking, very little 


, ſo that we are ignorant not only of the bounds, but even of the 
nes of ſeveral inland countries. In many material circumſtances, the 
labitants of this extenſive continent agree with each other. If we 
pt the people of Abyſſinia, who are tawny, and profeſs a mixture of 
nitianity, Judaiſm, and Paganiſm, they are all of a black complexion : 
lr religion, except on the ſea coaſts, which have been viſited and 


The inhabitants of the Barbary coaſt have becn long known by the name uf Moors, 
| le the darac nt firſt entered Europe from Mauritania in Africa, the country of the, 
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any other nation, or than all the people upon the face of 


50 guns. The admiral's ſhip ; elongs to the Seeg ue ar. the other 
u 


from hence became maſters of almoſt all Spain, from whence their. 


ly begot a perpetual war between them and the Spaniards, who preſſed 


f AFRICA, from the Tropic of Cancer to the Cape | 


known; there is no traveller that has penetrated into the interior 
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606 Or rn SLAVE COAST, &. 
ſettled by ſtrangers, oy are Pagans: and the form of government y 
very where monarchical. Few princes however, poſſeſs a very: 

five juriſdiction; for as the natives of this part of Africa are . ig. 

rant in all the arts of utility or refinement, they are little acquainted vid 

one another; and generally united in ſmall focieties, each goyerned h 

its own prince. In Abyſſinia indeed, as well as i Congo, Loango, a 
Angola, we are told of powerful monarchs; but on examination, it i 
found that the authority of thoſe princes ſtands on a precarious footing 


each tribe or ſeparate body of their ſubjects being under the influence MW” 
a petty chieftain of their own, to whoſe commands, however contrary t 4 
thoſe of the negaſcha — or king of kings, they are always rea b 
to ſubmit, This indeed muſt always A the caſe among rude nation, f 
where the art. of governing, like all others, is in a very ſimple and in 
perfect ſtate. In the ſucceſſion to the throne, force generally prey of 
over right; and an uncle, a brother, or other collateral relation, is a 5 


— AP commonly preferred to the deſcendants, whether male q 
female. I | 5 SF} 
I) be fertility of a country ſo prodigiouſly extenſive, might be ſuppols 
more various than we find it is; in fact, there is no medium in this p; 
of Africa with regard to the advantages of ſoil ; it is either perfeth 
barren, or extremely fertile: this ariſes from the intenſe heat of the ſun 
which, where it meets with ſufficient moiſture; produces the utmoſt lux 
riancy ; and in thoſe countries where there are few rivers, reduces th 
ſurface of the earth to a barren ſand. Of this fort are the countries, 
Anian and Zaara, which, for want of water, and conſequently of 
other neceſſaries, are reduced to perfect deſerts, as the name of the lat 
denotes. In thoſe countries, on the other hand, where there is plenty 
- water, and particularly where the rivers overflow the land part of 
year, as in Abyſſinia, the productions of nature, both of the animal a 
vegetable kinds, are found in the higheſt perfection and greateſt abut 
dance. The countries of Mandingo, Ethiopia, Congo, Angola, Bati 
Truticui, Monomotapa, Caſati, and Mehenemugi, are extremely rich 
gold and ſilver. The baſer metals likewiſe are found in theſe and mi 
other parts of Africa. But the perſons of the natives make the moſt c 
fiderable article in the produce and traffic of this miſerable quarter of 
globe. On the Guinea or weſtern coaſt, the Engliſh trade to James Fat 
and other ſettlements near the river Gambia, where they exchange th 
woollen and linen manufactures, their hard ware and ſpirituous 11quc 
for the perſons of the natives. Among the 2 a man's wealth c 
ſiſts in the number of his family, whom he ſells like ſo many cattle, a 
often at an inferior price. Goſd and ivory, next to the ſlave trade, f 
the principal branches of African commerce. Theſe are carried on i 
the ſame coaſt where the Dutch and French, as well as Englith, ! 
their ſettlements for this purpoſe, The Portugueze are in poſſeſſion 
the eaſt and weſt coaſts of Africa, from the Tropic of Capricorn to 
Equator ; which immenſe tract they became maſters of by their ſuccel 
attempts and happy diſcovery and navigation of the Cape of Good Hc 
From the coaſt of Zanguebar, on the eaſtern fide, they trade not only 
the articles above mentioned, but likewiſe for ſeveral others, as ſen 
aloes, civet, ambergris, and frankincenſe. The Dutch have ſertlems 
towards the ſouthern parts of the continent, in the country called 
fraria, or the land of the Hottentots, where their ſhips bound 1 | 
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for which they give them fpirituous liquors. - 


ly affords no materials which deſerve to render it more ſo. We know 
from the. ancients, who ſailed a conſiderable way round the coaſts, that 


nature has Ae ſome inſuperable barrier between the natives of this 
diviſion of Africa and the inhabitants of Europe, or that the former 


of the Europeans, particularly of the Dutch, at the Cape of Good Hope, 


ſuage mortals, or giving them the leaſt inclination or even idea of the 
Turopean manner of life. 1 V 
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ſome in the Weſtern or Atlantic. We ſhall begin with thoſe in 


paſcar, the Comora Iſlands, Bourbon, and Mauritius. See the Map. 
ZOCOTRA. This iſland is fituated in eaft lon. 53. north lat. 12. 


fs leagues eaſt of Cape Guardafui, on the continent of Africa; it is 80 
al u riles long, and $4 broad, and has two good harbours, where the Euro- 
abuiWſhean ſhips uſed formerly to put in when they loſt their paſſage to India. 


It is a-populous plentiful country, yielding moſt of the fruits and plants 
at are uſually found within the tropics, together with frankincenſe, 
un-tragacanth, and aloes. The inhabitants are Mahometans, of Arab 
nation, and are under the government of a prince who is probably 
nbutary to the Porte. | V : 6 


on BABELMANDEL. The iſland of Babelmandel gives name to the 
d os at the entrance of the Red-Sea, where it is ſituated in eaſt lon. 
Ihe zo, north lat. 12, about four miles both from the Arabian and Abyſ- 


tian ſhores. The Abyflinians or Ethiopians, and the Arabians, for- 


pmmands the entrance into the South-Sea, and preſerves a communica- 
in with the ocean. This ſtrait was formerly the only paſſage through 
lack the commodities of India found their way to Europe ; but fince 


ot of earth not fiye miles round. 


COMORA. Theſe iſlands are fituated between 41 and 46 eaſt lon. 
id between 10 and 14 ſouth lat. at an equal diſtance from Madagaſcar 


little importance. The iſland is of little value, being a barren ſandy- 


| - q d the continent of Africa. Joanna, the chief, is about 30 miles long 
lle | dig broad, and affords plenty of proviſions, and ſuch fruits as are 
1 Muced between the tropics, Eaſt India ſhips, bound to Bombay, 
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AFRICAN ISLANDS. 60% 
fully put in, and trade with the natives for their cattle, in exchange 
Hisroar.] The hiſtory of this continent is little known, and proba- 
the inhabitants were in the ſame rude ſituation near 2000 years ago in | 


which they are at preſent, that is, they had nothing of humanity abo ut 
them but the farm. This may either be accounted for by ſuppoſing that 


deing ſo long accuſtomed to a ſavage manner of life, and degenerating 
from one age to another, at length becamealtogether incapable of making 
any progreſs in civility or ſcience. It is very certain that all the attempts 


hure been hitherto ineffectual for making the leaſt impreſſion on theſs 


F the Afyican iſlands, ſome He in the Eaftern or Indian Ocean, and 
te Indian Ocean, the chief of which are Zocotra, Babelmandel, Mada- 


terly contended with great fury for the poſſeſſion of this iſland, as it 


e diſcovery of the Cape of Good Hope, the trade by the Red-Sea is 
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68 AFRICAN ISLANDS. 
uſually touch here for refreſhments. The inhabitants are negroes oi 
Mlahometan perſaſion, and entertain our ſeamen with great /huinaniy, 
MADAGASCAR. his is the largeſt of the African iſlands; andy 


fituated betweer®43 and 51 deg. eaſt lon. and between 10 and 26 foil 
lat. 390 miles ſouth-eaſt of the continent of Africa; it being near 109 
miles in length from north to ſouth ;' and generally between 2 and 30 
miles broad. The ſea rolls with great rapidity, and is exceeding rough 
between this iſland and the continent of che Cape of Good-Hope, forn, 
ing a channel or paſſage; through which all Tarspean ſhips, in the 
voyage to and from India, generally fail, unleſs prevented by ftorms, 
- Madagaſcar is a pleaſant, deſirable, and fertile country, abounding ig 
Augar, honey, vines, fruit trees, vegetables, valuable gums, corn, cattle 
| Fowls, precious ſtones, iron, ſome filver, copper, ſteel, and tin, | 
_ affords an agreeable variety of hills, vallies, woods, and champaigi; 
watered with numerous rivers, and well ſtored with fiſh, The ar vl" 
generally temperate, and ſaid to be very healthy, though in a hot d. 
mate, The inhabitants are of different complexions and religions; m 3'* 
white, ſome Negroes, ſome Mahometans, ſome Pagans. The white ®"* 
and thoſe of a tawny complexion who 'inhabit the coaſts, are deſcended 
from the Arabs, as is Js wary from their language, . and their religion 
rites ; but here arb no moſques, temples, nor any ſtated worſhip, excepii?'s' 
that they offer ſacrifices of beaſts on particular occaſions ; as when ſch e 
when they plant yams, or rice, when they hold their aſſemblies, circun 
Ciſe their children, declare war, enter into new-built hoyſes, or bun Conf 
their dead. Many of them obſerve the Jewiſh ſabbath, and give font 
account of the ſacred . hiſtory, - the creation and fall of man, as alſo 
Noah, Abraham, Moſes, and David; from whence it is conjectured tie © 
are deſcended of Jews who formerly ſettled here, though none know 
How or when. This iſland was diſcovered by the Partugueze, and th 
Xngorh, took. potion of it in 1641; but the -people difliking tha” 
government, they were driven out in 1652; fince which the natives hay” 
had the ſole poſſeſſion of the iſland, under a number of petty prince der 
who make war upon one another for ſlayes and plunder. It is thong Io | 
the French will again attempt to eſtabliſh ies here, if the oe! 
maritime powers do nof interfere. | 7 N 
MAURITIUS. Maurice, or Mauritius, was ſo called by the Dutd 4 
who firſt touched here in 1598, in honour of prince Maurice their fa , 
Holder. It is ſituated in eaſt Ion. 56, ſouth lat. 20, about 490 miles ee 
pf Madagaſcar. It is of an oval form, about 150 miles in circumferen 
with a fine harbour, capable of holding 50 large ſhips, ſecure again cel 
any wind that blows, and 100 fathoms . e entrance. The c 
mate is extremely healthy and pleaſant, The mountains, of which then the 
are many, and ſome ſo high that their tops are caycred with ſhow, p 
"duce the beſt ebony in the world, beſides various other. kinds of valui 
wood, two of which greatly reſemble ebony in quality; one red, t 11 
other yellow as wax. The iſland is watered with ſeveral pleaſant rde Eu 
well ſtocked with fiſh ; and though the ſoil is none of the moſt fru, 
yields plenty of tohacco, rice, fruit, and feeds a great number of cat 
deer, goats, and ſheep. It was formerly ſubject to the Dutch, bu 
now in the poſſeſſion of the French * ' 


"BOURBON. The iſle of Bourbon is ſituated in eaſt lon-54- ſa 
lat, 21, about 300 miles caſt of Madagaſcar, and is about yy 
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wund. There are m- for ſhipping round Bourbon, parti- 
wund. There are pony goo vr ipping round Bourbon, parti- 


cularly on the north and es; but hardly a, ſingle harbour where 
ſhips can ride ſecure againſt thoſe hurricanes which blow during the mon- 
ſons, Indeed the coaſt is fo ſurrounded with blind rocks, ſunk a few feet 
below the water, that coaſting along ſhore is at all times dangerous: On 
the ſouthern extremity is a volcano, which continually throws out flames, 
ſmoke and fulphur, with a hideous roaring noiſe, terrible in the night to 
nariners, The climate here, though extremely hot, is healthy, being 
refreſhed with cooling gales, that blow morning and evening from the 
ſea and land : ſometimes, however, terrible hurricanes ſhake the whole 
iſland almoft to its foundation; but generally without any other bad con- 
ſequence than e the inhabitants. The ifland abounds in.brooks 
and ſprings, and in fruits, graſs, and cattle, with excellent tobacco 
hich the French have planted there) aloes, white pepper, ebony, palm, 


7 and other kinds of wood, and fruit trees. Many of the trees yield odo- 
a; iferous gums and raiſins, 1 benzoin of an excellent ſort in 
em est plenty. The rivers are well ſtocked with fiſn, the coaſt with land 


and ſea tortoiſes, and every part of the country with horned cattle, as 


__ 


ins well as hogs and goats. Ambergris, coral, and the moſt beautiful ſhells, ' _ | 
don re found upon the ſhore. The woods are full of turtle doves, paroquets, j 
a pigeons, and a yu variety of other birds, beautiful to the eye and 1 
ct pleaſant to the palate. The French firſt ſettled here in the year 1672, after j 
un bey were drove from the iſland of Madagaſcar. They have now ſome | 


conſiderable towns in the iſland, with a governor; and here their Eaſt- 
| India ſhips touch and take in refreſhments, 3 
10 « There are a great many more ſmall iſlands about Madagaſcar, and on 
te eaſtern coaſt of Africa, laid down in maps, but no where deſcribed. 
Leaving therefore the eaſtern world and the Indies, we now turn 
wund the Cape of Good-Hope, which opens to our view the Atlantic, 
immenſe ocean, lying between the two grand diviſions of the globe, 
Aw having Europe, Aſia, and Africa, or the old world, on the eaſt; and 
imerica, or the new world, on the weſt; towards which diviſion we 
hou” ſteer our courſe, touching in our way at the following iſlands upon i 
te African coaſt, that have not yet been deſcribed, viz. St. Helena, 
ſcenſign, St. Matthew, St. Thomas, &c. Goree, Cape Verd, the | 
mary and Madeira rſlands. © See the Map. | | 
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dr. HELENA. The firſt iſland on this ſide the Cape is St. Helena, 
l Iuated in weſt lon. 6-4, ſouth lat. 16, being 1200 miles weſt of the 
nes "ntnent of Africa, and 1800 eaſt of South America. The iſland is a 


ck ahout 21 miles in circumference, very high and very ſteep, and only 
weſihle at the landing place, in a ſmall valley at the eaſt fide of it, 
lich is defended by batteries of guns planted level with the water ; and 

the waves are perpetually daſhing on the ſhore, it is generally difficult 


110 funf even here. There is no other anchorage about the iſland but at 
V rk ape! Valley Bay; and as the wind always blows from the ſouth-caſt, 
5 1 i ſhip overſhoots the iſland ever ſo little, the cannot recover it again. 


be Engliſh plantations here afford potatoes and yams, with figs, - 
Ws, bananas, grapes, Aae Lacy and ee? eng Ahoy ot ce 1. 
derer, moſt part is deftroyed by rats, which harbour in the rocks, 
d cannot be deſtroyed; F4 that the flour they uſe. is almoſt wholly 
| parted from England; and in times of ſcarcity they generally eat yama 
54, {0 u potatoes inſtead of bread. . Though the iſland appears on every = a 
plains, 


90 "Is barren rock, yet it is bly diverſified with hills and 
Ph A rock, yet it is agregably bverkiied with h —_— 
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610 AFRICAN ISLANDS. 
adorned with plantations of fruit-trees and garden · ſtuff. They have 
plenty of hogs, bullocks, poultry, ducks, geeſe, and turkeys, cy 
they ſupply the ſailors, taking in exchange, ſhirts, drawers, any light 
cloths, pieces of callico, filks, muſlins, arrack, ſugar, cc. 
St. Helena is faid to have been firſt diſcovered by the Portugneze on ty 
Feſtival of the empreſs Helena, mother of the emperor Conſtantine th, 
Great, whoſe name it ſtill bears. It does not appear that the Portuguey 
ever planted a colony here: and the Engliſh Eaſt-India company ta 
poſſeſſion of it in 1600, and held it without interruption till the yer 
1673, when the Dutch took it by ſurprize. However, the Engliſh, unde 
the command of captain Munden, recovered it again within the ſpace of 
2 year, and at the ſame time took three Dutch Eaſt-India ſhips that layin 
the road. There are about 200 families.in the iſland, moſt of then 
deſcended from Engliſh parents. The Eaſt-India ſhips take in water ad 
_ freſh proviſions here in their way home; but the iſland is fo mall, a 
1 ſo much againſt them outward bound, that they very ſeldom . 
it then. 53 1 5 . | | 
The company's affairs are here managed by a governor, deputy-goner. 
nor, and — who have ſtanding falaries Tote by the Toy 
beſides a public table well furniſhed, to which all commanders, maſter; d 
ſhips, and principal paſſengers are welcome. | 1 
AscENSION. This iſland is ſituated in 7 deg. 40 min. ſouth lu e 
600 miles north weſt of St. Helena: it received its name from its being 
diſcovered by the Portugueze on Aſcenſion-day; and is a- mountainon 
barren iſland, about 20 miles round, and uninhabited ; but it has a fad 
convenient harbour, where the Eaſt-India ſhips generally touch to funf n 
* themſelves with turtles, or tortoiſes, which are very plentiful here, a 
_ vaſtly large, fome of them weighing above 100 pounds each. The fail 
going aſhore in the night time, frequently turn 2 or 3 hundred of then ie 
their backs before morning; and are ſometimes ſo cruel, as to turn mu 


more than they uſe, leaving them to die on the ſhore. „ h 
Sr. MATTHEW. This is a ſmall iſland, lying in 6-1 weſt lon, ub u 
1-30 ſouth lat. 300 miles to the north eaſt of Aſcenſion, and was alſo din 


covered by the Portugueze, who planted and kept poſſeſſion of it for ſon 
time; but afterwards deſerted it; this iſland now remains uninhabite 
having little to invite other nations to ſettle there except a ſmall lake . lo 
freſh water. 8 © RS, | 
The four following iſlands, viz. Sr. THOMAS, ANABO0! 
PRINCES ISLAND, and FERNANDO PO, are fituated in the gulp rade ſe 
of Guinea, between Congo and Benin; all of them were firſt diſcover 
by the Portugueze, and are ſtill in the poſſeſſion of that nation, and fun 
Mipping with freſh water and proviſions as they paſs by, 1 
CAPE VERD ISLANDS. Theſe iſlands are ſo called from a capt og 
chat name on the African coaſt, near the river Gambia, over agil uphan 
- which they lie, 5 diſtance of 300 miles, between 23 an d 26 deg. u 
Ion. and 14 and 18 deg. north lat. They were diſcovered in the) 
1460, by the Pprtugueze, and are about 20 in number; but ſome of the 
being only barten uninhabited rocks, are not worth notice. St. Ja 
Bravo, Fogo, Mayo, Bonaviſta, Sal, St. Nicholas, St. Lucia, St, Vi 
cent, Santa Cruz, and St. Antonio, are the moſt conſiderable, and 
ſubject to tlie. Portugueze. The air, generally ſpeaking, is very hot, 


— 
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deu z me of chem very unwholeſome. They are inhabited by Europeans, 
1 or the deſcendants of Europeans, and Negroes, 


beſt inhabited, and larg them all, being 150 miles in circumfe- 
rence ; yet it is mountainous, and has much barren land in it. Its pro- 
duce is ſugar, cotton, ſome wine, Indian-corn, cocoa-nuts, oranges, and 
other tropical fruits; plenty of roots, garden ſtuffs, and they have ple 
of hogs and poultry, and ſome of the prettieſt green monkies, with blacl 
faces, that are to be met with any where. Baya, ſituated on the caſt fide, 
has a good port, and is ſeldom without ſhips, thoſe outward bound to 
Guinea or the Eaſt-Indies, from England, Holland, and France, often 
touching here for water and refreſhments. | . 


the heat of the ſun from the ſea water, which at ſpring tides, is received 
into a ſort of pan, formed by a ſand-bank, which runs along the coaſt for 
two or three miles, Here the Engliſh drive a conſiderable trade for ſalt, 
and have commonly a man of war to guard the veſſels that come to load 
vith it, which in ſome years amount to a hundred or more. The ſalt 


and carrying it on aſſes to the boats, which is done at a very cheap rate. 
Sereral of our ſhips come hither for a freight of aſſes, which they carry to 
Parbadges and other Britiſh plantations. The inhabitants of this iſland, 
en the governor and prieſts, are all negroes, and {ſpeak the Portugueze 
langnage, The Negro governor expects a ſmall preſent from every com- 
nander that loads ſalt, and is pleaſed to be invited aboard their ſhips. 
he ſea water is fo exceſſive clear on this coaſt, that an Engliſh ſailor 
who dropped his watch, perceived it at the bottom, though many fathoms 
leep, and had it brought up by one of the natives, who are in general 
33 , e 1 
he iſland of Fogo is remarkable far being a volcano, continually ſend- 
g up fulphureous exhalations ; and ſometimes the flame breaks out like 
na, in a terrible manner, throwing out pumice ſtones that annoy all 


le adjacent parts. | 


V. lon. 17-20, and was fo called by the Dutch from an iſland and town 
f the ſame name in Holland. It is a ſmall ſpot, not exceeding two 
ales in circumference, but its importance ariſes from its. fituation for 
de ſo near Cape Verd, and has been therefore a bone of contention 
tween European nations, It was firſt 'poſſefled by the Dutch, from 
bom in 1663 it was taken by the Englifh, but in 1665 it was retaken by 
de Dutch, and in 1677 ſubdued by the French, in whoſe poſſeſſion 1t 
mained till the year 1759, when the Britiſh arms were every where tri- 
aphant, and it was reduced by commodore Keppel, but reſtored to the 
rench at the treaty of peace in 1763. SIS 7g hy 
CANARIES. The Canaries, anciently called the Fortunate iſlands, 


leren in number, and ſituated between 12 and 19 deg. weſt lon. and 


t. I en 27 and 29 deg. north lat. about 150 miles ſouth-weſt of Morocco. 
81. Vi heir particular names are, Palma, Hiero, Gomera, Teneriffe, Grand 
and na, Fuerteventura, and Langarote. Theſe iſlands enjoy a pure 


uperate air, and abound in the moſt delicious fruits, eſpecially grapes, 
lich produce thoſe rich wines that obtain the name of the Canary, 
Kreof the greateſt part is exported to England, which in time of peace 

Ro 0 | . 4 : ; | . . 


— 


St. Jago, where the a ge viceroy reſide 3. is the mod frul fol, if 
eit o 


In the iſland of Mayo or May, immenſe quantities of alt is made by 


— — — — ' 
. ˙—¹-J—— , 
1 


coſts nothing, except for ming a together, wheeling it out of the pond, _ | 


GOREE is ſituated within eannon ſhot of Cape Verd. N. 1 4- 43. 
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is caomputed at 10,000 bogſheads annually, The Canaries abound vil 
thoſe little beautiful birds that bear their name, and are now ſo comma 
ànd fo much admired in Europe; but their wild notes in their native lu 
. far excel thoſe in a cage or foreign eſime. ko Endo lead 
© Grand Canary, which communicates its name to the whole, is abou 
150 miles in circumference, and ſo extremely fertile, as to produce ti 
harveſts in a year. Teneriffe, the largeſt of theſe iſlands next to tha 
the Grand Canary, is about 120 miles round; a fertile country abou 
ing in corn, wine, and oi}; though it is pretty much encumbered yi 
". mountains, particularly the Peak, of which Capt. Glaſs obſerves; thati 
coming in with this iſland, in clear weather, the Peak may be eafilydi 
cerned at 120 miles diſtance, and in ſailing from it at 150. The Pei 
an aſcent in the form of a ſugar loaf, about 15 miles in cireumferenc 
and according to the account of Sprat, biſhop of Rocheſter, publiſtedi 
the Philoſophical Tranſactions, near three miles perpendicular. Thi 
mountain is a volcano, and ſometimes throws out ſuch quantities of f 
Phur and melted ore, as to convert the richeſt lands into barren deſen 
Theſe iſlands were firſt diſcovered and planted by the Carthaginians; | 
tlie Romans deſtroying that ſtate, put a ſtop to the navigation on the we 
ay concealed from the reſt of the woll 


„ hc, © -» 


continent; they retained- none of their cuſtoms, were maſters of! 
' ſcience, and did not know there was any country in the world beſidesth 

o wn. 8 e a ee 
MADEIRAS. The three iſlands called the Madeiras, are ſituate 
according to the author of Anſon's voyage, in a fine climate in 32. 
north lat. and from 18-30 to 19-30 weſt on. about 100 miles north( 
the Canaries, and as many weſt of Sallee, in Morocco. 'The large 
from which the reſt derive the general name of Madeiras, or rather Mi 
tera, on account of its being formerly almoſt covered with wood, is ab 
75 miles long, 60 broad, and 180 in cireumference. It is compoſed 
one continued hill, of a conſiderable height, extending from eaſt tow 
the declivity of which, on the ſouth-ſide, is cultivated and interſper 
with vineyards; and in the midſt of this ſlope the merchants have i 
their country. ſeats, which form a very agreeable proſpect. Ther 
but one conſiderable town in the whole iſland, which is named Fund 
ſeated on the ſouth part of the iſland,” at the bottom of a large b. 
towards the ſea, it is defended. by a high wall, with a battery of cannt 
and is the only place where it is poſſible for a boat to land, and even“ 
the beach ig covered with large ones, and a violent ſurf continu 
| heats upon it. es 5 
Though this ifland ſeems to have been known to the ancients, Je 
lay concealed for many generations, and was at length diſcovered by 
Portugueze in 1519: but others aſſert. that it was firſt diſcovered b 
IngHſhman, in the year 1344. Be that as it will, the Portuguese! 

_ poſſeſſion of it, and are ſtill almoſt the only people who inhabit it. 
Porraguene, at their 3 finding it little better than 2 ® 
foreſt, rendered the ground capable of cultivation by ſetting fire to 
wood; and it is now very fertile, producing in great abundance then 
wine, ſugar, the moſt delicate fruits, eſpecially oranges, lemons, 


» 
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cemepranates; together with corn, honey, and wax; it abounds alſo 
| —_ ip wild . beaſts, and with all ſorts of fowls, beſides 
numerous groves of cedar trees, and thoſe that yield dragon's blood, maſtic, 
vid other gums. The inhabitants of this iſle make the beſt ſweet-meats 
in the world, and ſucceed wonderfylly in preſerving citrons and oranges, 
nd in making marmalade and perfumed —— Which exceed thoſe of 
Genoa. The ſugar they make is extremely beautiful, and ſmells naturally 
Kriolets. This indeed is ſaid to be the firſt place in the weft, where 
ut manufacture was ſet on foot, and from thence was carried to the 


|, have pulled up the greateſt part of their ſagar-canes, and planted» 


articularly that which bears the name of the iſland, malmſey, and tent; 
fall which the inhabitants make and ſell prodigious quantities. No leſs 
han 20,000 hogſheads of Madeira, it is ſaid, are yearly exported, the 
rateſt part to the Weſt-Indies, eſpecially to Barbadoes, the Madeira 
ine not only enduring a hot climate better than any other, but even 


at, It is ſaid no venomous animal can live here. Of the two other 
lands, one is called Port Santo, which lies at a ſmall diſtance from Ma- 
cia, is about eight miles in compaſs, and extremely fertile. It has very 
od harbours, where ſhips may ride with ſafety againſt all winds, except 
de ſouth-weſt; and is frequented by Indiamen outward and homeward 
und. The other iſland is an inconſiderable barren rock. e 


AZORES. Leaving the Madeiras, with which we cloſe the account. 
Africa, we continue our courſe weſtward through this immenſe ocean, 
hich brings us to the Azores, or as they are called, the Weſtern 


. They are nine in number, and are named Santa Maria, St. Miguel, 


keto Liſbon, was, by ſtreſs of weather, driven to theſe iſlands, which he 
ud deftitute of-inhabitants, and called them the Flemiſh iſlands. On 


ts and falcons found among them. All theſe iſlands enjoy a very clear 
d ſerene ſky, with a ſalubrious air; but are expoſed to violent earth- 


tons of ſurrounding waves. They are however extremely fertile in 
, wine, and a vartety of fruits, alſo cattle, fowl, and fiſh. ER 


res, and if carried thither will expire in a few hours. 
ed by the Engliſh in the reign of queen Elizabeth. Tercera is the 


capital town, Angra, contains a cathedral and five churches, and is 
rehdence of the governor of theſe iſlands, as well as the biſhop, 


— - 9 ———— 


drazils in America. The Portugueze not finding it ſo profitable as at 


ineyards in their ſtead, which produce ſeveral ſorts of excellent wine, 


ing improved when expoſed to the ſun in barrels after the bung is taken 


lands, that are fituated between 25 and 32 deg. weſt long. and between 
7 and 40 north lat. 900 miles weſt of Portugal, and as many eaſt of 
levfoundland, lying almoſt in the mid-way between Europe and Ame-- | 


dt. Michael, Tercera, St. George, Gracioſa, Fayal, Pico, Flores, and 


wo. They were-diſcovefed in the middle of the fifteenth century by - 
ah Vander Berg, a merchant of Bruges in Flanders, who, in a voy-.. 


rival at Liſbon he boaſted of this diſcovery, on which the Portugueze 
fail immediately, and took poſſeſſion of them, and to whom they ſtill 
long, and were called in general the Azores, from the great number of 


lakes; from which they have frequently ſuffered : and alſo by the inun- 


lt is remarkable that no poiſonous or noxious animal breeds on the 


t Michael, which is the largeſt, being near 100 miles in circumfe- 
ce, and containing 50,000 inhabitants; was twice invaded and plun- 


important of theſe iſlands, on account of its harbour, which is ſpa- © 
dus, and has good anchorage, but is rg to the ſouth-eaſt winds. 
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| Irs Discovery anD Conguesy. 6 Es 
NJXI/Eue now to treat of a country of vaſt extent and fertility; 
which, though little cultivated by the hand of art, owes in muy 
reſpects more to that of nature than any other diviſion of the globe. The 
particular circumſtances of this country require that we ſhould-in ku 
meaſure vary our plan, and before deſcribing its preſent ſtate, /afford ſhch 
information with regard to its-diſcovery 9 as 1s moſt neceſſary for fatich- 


il 


x 


ing our readers. . | e e e ee 
Towards the cloſe of the 15th century, Venice and Genda were th 


only powers in Europe who owed their ſu to commerce. An iH 
ference of intereſts inſpired a mutual rivalſhip; but in traffic Venice l 
much ſuperior. She engroſſed the whole commerce of India, then, ud i 


indeed, always, the moſt valuable in the world, but hitherto entirely en 
ried on through the inland parts of Aſia, or by the way of Egypt and the 
Red Sea. In this ſtate of affairs, Columbus, a native of Genoa, -whol 
knowledge of the true figure of the earth, however attained, was mid 
ſuperior to the general notions of the age in which he lived,'-conceived 
rojet of ſailing to the Indies by a bold and unknown route, and of openi 
ing to his country a new ſource of opulence and power. But this propo 
of failing weſtward to the Indies was rejected by the Genoeſe as chimeric 
and the principles on which it was founded were condemned as abſurd” * 
Stung with diſappointment and indignation, Columbus retired from ui 
country, laid his ſcheme before the court of France, where his recepti 
was ſtill more mortifying, and where, according to the prackice of H 
people, he was laughed at and ridiculed. Henry VII. of England i app 
his next reſort ; but the cautious politics of that prince were the md 
poſite imaginable to a great but uncertain deſign. In Portugal, wh 
<a ſpirit of adventure and diſcovery about this time began to operate, ne 
had reaſon to expect better ſucceſs. But the Portugueze contented them 
ſelves with cretping along the coaft of Africa, and diſcovering one ci 
| after another, they had no notion of venturing boldly into the open ſe 
and of riſquing the whole at once; Such repeated dif Yointments wo 
have broken the ſpirit of any man but Columbus. Tre expedition te 
quired expence, and he had nothing to defray it. His mind, hot * m. 
ever, ſtill remained firm; he became the more enamoured of his delignif ;5 = 
the more difficulty he found in accompliſhing it, and he was inſpired wi 
that noble-enthuſiaſm which always animates an adyenturous and, omg 
nal genius. Spain was now his only reſource, and there, after ei 
years attendance, he ſucceeded through the intereſt of a woman. 
vas the celebrated queen Iſabella, who raiſed money upon her jewels 
defray the expence of his expedition, and to do honour to her ſex.. C Un 
lumbus now ſet ſail, anno 1492, with a fleet of three ſhips, upon the u Tm 
adventurous attempt ever undertaken by man, and in the fate neon 
which the inhabitants of two worlds were intereſted In this voyage 
dad a thouſand. difficulties to contend with; the moſt ſtriking was 
variation of the compaſs, then firſt obſerved, and which ſeemed to threat 
that the laws of nature were altered on an unknown ocean, and that! 
only guide he had left was ready to forſake him. His ſailors, always © 
contented, now broke out into open mutiny, threatening to _ 
| Tab 5 oOyverboa 


board, and inſiſted on their return. But thefirmneſc of the comman- 
Er, and much more the diſcovery of land, after a voyage of 33 days, 
tan end to the commotion. Columbus firſt landed on one of the 
:hama iſlands, but there, to his ze and forrow, diſcovered, from 
e poverty of the inhabitants, that theſe could. not be the Indies he was 


paniola, abounding in all the neceſſaries of life, inhabited by a hu- 
ie and hoſpitable people, and what was of ftill greater conſequence, 


pples he received, conſiderable quantities of gold. This iſland there- 
he propoſed to make the center of his diſcoveries; and having left 
01. it a few of his companions, as the ground-work of a colony, re- 
med to Spain to procure the neceſfary reinforcements. Fett 5 
The court was then at Barcelona; Columbus travelled thither from 


babitants, the gold, the arms, utenſils, and ornaments of the country 


it, In this voyage he had acquired a general knowledge of all the 
| noidea that there was an ocean between him and China. Thus 


n after the diſcovery, {till conceived to be a part of the eaſtern hemiſ- 
re, The preſent ſucceſs of Columbus, his former diſappointments, 


| the glory attending ſo awry Ann a diſcovery, rendered the court of 
1 


ral of high rank and fortune, prepared to accompany Columbus, 
appointed governor with the moſt ample authority. It is impoſſible 
termine whether the genius of this great man in firſt conceiving the 
| of theſe diſcoveries, or his ſagacity in the execution of the plan he 
conceived, moſt deſerve our —— Inſtead of hurrying from 


7 motives to action among mankind, was naturally to be expected, 
inbus with ſuch a field before him, unable to turn on either hand 


ady made, than to acquire for. himſelf the unavailing applauſe of 
ing a number of unknown countries, from which he reaped no other 
tit but the pleaſure of ſeeing them. With this view he made for Hiſ- 


4 ori ola, where he eſtabliſhed a _— and erected forts in the moſt ad- 
45 5 eons grounds for ſecuring the dependence of the natives. Having 
" THF * conſiderable time in this employment, and laboured for eſtabliſſi- 
10 ads af this colony with as much zeal and affiduity as if his views had 
-y ed no farther, he next proceeded to aſcertain the importance of his 
che od diſcoveries, and to examine what advantages were molt likely to be 
fate ed from them, He had already touched at Cuba, which, from ſome 


ne great continent, he was altogether uncertain. To aſcertain this 


hore of Cuba, Columbus was entangled in a multitude of iſlands, 
uh be reckoned 160 in one day. Theſe iſlands, which were well 
* inhabited, 


gt In ſteering ſouthward, however, he found the ifland calles 


it inſured his favourable reception at home, promiſing, from ſome 


ille, amidſt the acclamations of the people, attended by ſome of the 


had diſcovered. This entry into Barcelona was a ſpecies of triumph 
re glorious than that of conquerors, more uncommon and more inno- ' 


din that great ſea which divides North and South America; but he 
the Weſt-Indies diſcovered by ſeeking a paſſage to the Eaſt; and s [ 


Jin as eager to forward his deſigns now, as it had been dilatory before. 
leet of 17 fail was immediately prepared; all the neceſſaries for con- 
t or diſcovery were embarked; and 1500 men, among whom were 


to ſea, and from one iſland to another, which, confidering the ordi- - 


hout finding new objects of his curioſity and his pride, determined 
er to turn to the advantage of the court of Spain the diſcoveries he had 


mens, ſeemed a rich diſcovery; but whether it was an iſland, or a part 


nas the preſent object of his attention. In coaſting along the ſou- 
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continent; but when he left the river, and found that the land contint 


inhabited, and abounding in all the neceſſaries of life, gave him a d 

| Portunity of reſlecting on this fertility of nature where the world expegy 
nothing but the barren ocean; he called them Jardin ds la Reina; ort 

- Queen's Garden, in gratitude to his royal benefactreſs, who was abe 
uppermoſt in his memory. In the ſame voyage Jamaica was difcoya 
But'to fo many difficulties was Columbus expoſed; on an unknown & 
among rocks; ſhelves arid lands, that he returned to Hiſpaniola, wit 
learning any thing more certain with regard to Cuba; the main obja 
this enterprize:s * : * Sar s 
By the firſt ſuceeſs of this great man, the public diffidence was tany 
into admiration; but by a continuance of the ſame ſucceſs, their admi 
tion degenerated into envy. His enemies in Spain ſet every ſpring 
motion againſt him; and there is no difficulty in finding ſpecious prouy 
of accuſation againft ſuch as are employed in the execution of an exten 
and complicated plan. An officer was. diſpatched from Spain, fitted ihr: 


© his character to act tho part of a py and informer, and whoſe profey f 
plainly demonſtrated to Columbus the neceſſity of returning. into Eum o! 


for obviating the objections or calumny of his enemies. e 

It was not without great difficulty. that he was enabled to ſet ont u 
third expedition, ſtill more famous than any he had hitherto andertak nt af 
He deſigned to ſtand to the ſouthward from the Canaries until he duftet 
under the equinoctial line, and then to proceed directly weſtward, tis; 
he might — what opening that might afford to India, or what: wy 
iſlands, or what continent might reward his labour. In this navigati wit! 
after being long buried in a thick fog, and ſuffering numberleſs inem be n 
niencies from the exceſſive heats and rains between the tropics, they N 
at length favoured by a ſmart gale, and went before it ſeventeen diy 


the weſtward. At the end of this time, a feaman ſaw land, which n lhe t 


an iſland on the coaſt of Guiana, now called Trinidad. Having pa 
this iſland; and two others which lie in the mouth of the great i rt 
Oronoco, the admiral was ſurprized with an appearance he had never ka fin; 
before; this was the frightful tumult of the waves, -occaſioned by 2 0 
fli& between the tide of the ſea and the rapid current of the imme 
river Oronoco. But ſailing forward, he plainly diſcovered that they : itsi 
in freſh- water; and judging rightly that it was improbable any ig. 
ſhould ſupply fo vaſt a river, he began to ſuſpect he had diſcovered i ¶ Nee wit 


on to the weſtward for a great way, he was convinced. of it. Sata mira 
with this diſcavery,. he yielded to the uneaſineſs and diſtreſſes of his er ¶ ed on 
and bore away for Hiſpaniola. In the courſe of this diſcovery, Coluni ee to 
landed at ſeveral _ where in a friendly manner he traded with nic 
inhabitants, and found gold and pearl in tolerable 8 x" i 
About this time the ſpirit of diſcovery -ſpread itſelf widely, and mH were 


- adventurersall over Europe wiſhed toacquire the reputation of Coluni gs, 
without poſſeſſing his abilities. The Pertugueze diſcovered Brazil, ul ed wit 


makes at preſent the moſt valuable part of their poſſeſſions : Cabo; erected 
native of Briſtol, diſcovered the north-eaſt coaſts, which now compoſe! u, or ü 
Britiſh empire in North America: and Americus Veſpuſius, a” merh haft the 


of Florence, ſailed to the ſouthern continent of America, and, brim th 


giving name to the new world, was one of the ſmalleſt mortfcatin 


man of addreſs, had the honour of giving his name to half the gln writ app 
But no one is now impoſed on by the name; all the world kyows our, 
Columbus was the firſt diſcoverer. The: being deprived of the hon, 


erer „Grag c/o, at $8 6 "8 Og 
10A MENTED NT buy: 
ich this Srodtninmawas c pelled te Tubmity. Forſuch were che elamour 
his enemies, and the ingractude of che court of Spain, that after diſ- 
wering the continent, and mabing ſortlemeuts im the iflinds ef Amerieas, 
#13 treated like a traitor, and carried over to Eurepe in trons. He 
royed, however, the glory of rendering the-ont half of the wortd known 
the other; 4 Rory ſo muck the mere precious, a5 id was untainted by 
xlty or plunder, which dishgared all the exploits of thoſe he came 
x him, and accompliſhed the - execution of his plan. He died ar 
iladolid, in 1505. The ſaceeeding governors ef Cuba and Hiſpaniola 
dearoured to purchaſe the ſuůme advantages by the blood of the natives, 
ich Columbus had obtained by his geed ſenſe and Humanity. Theſe 
nds contained mines of gold. The Indians only knew where they were 
ed; and the extreme avarice of the Spanfards, too furious to work 
the gentle means of perſuaſion, hurried them to ats of the moſt ſhocle- 
p violence and cruelty againſt thoſe unhappy men who, they believed, 
xealed from thein part of their treaſure. The laughter once begun, 
{| no bounds to their fury; in a few years they depopulated Hit . 
mola, which contained three millions of inhäbitants; 21 Cuba, that 
| ahout 600, coo, Bartholomew de las Caſas, a witneſs of thoſe bar- 
os depopulations, ſays that the * went out with their gogs to 
nt after men, The unhappy favageès, almoſt naked and unarmed, were 
fied like deer into the thiek ef the foreſts, devoured by dogs, killed 
gun ſhot; or * e and burnt in their habita tions. 
tt Spaniards had hitherto only viſited the continent: from what they 
mth their eyes, or learned by repert, they conjectured that this part 
the new world would afford a ſtill more valuable conqueſt, Fernando 
ner is diſpatehed from Cuba with 600 men, 18 horſes, and a {malt 
aber of field pieces. With this meonſiderable force, he propoſes to 
due the moſt powerful ſtate on che continent of America: this was the 
we of Mexico ; rich, powerful, and inhabited by millions of Indians, 
nately fond of war, and then Headed by Montezuma, whoſe fame in 
ruck terror into the neighbouring nations, and extended over one 
ee Never hiſtory, to be true, ' was more improbable and ro- 
ic thari that of this war. The empire of Mexico had ſubſiſted for 
: trinhabitamts were not rude and barbarous; every thing announced 
hed and intelligent people. They knew, like the Egyptians of old. 
le wiſdom is ſtill admired in this particular, that: the year confiſted- 
ty of 365 days. Their ſuperiority in military affairs was the object 
iniration and terror over all the continent; and their government, 
td on the ſure baſis of laws combined with religion, ſeemed to bid 
Ice to time itſelf. Mexico, the capital of the empire, fituated in 
nadle of a ſpatious lake, was the nobleſt monument of- American 
hy: it communicated with the continent by immenſe cauſeways, 
A were. carried though the lake. The city was admired for its 
hs, all-of ſtone, its ſquares and market places, the ſhops which 
ed with gold and flver, and the fumptuous palaces of Montezuma, 
erected on columns of jaſper, and containing whatever was moſt care, 
, or uſeful. But all the grandeur of this empire oo‘ not defend 
fin the Spaniards, Cortes in his march, met with feeble oppeſi- 
mm the nations along the coaſt of Mexico, who were terrified at 
ft appearance: the warlike animals, on which the Spaniſh officers 
Mounted, the artificial thunder which iſſued from their hands, tk 
| Cafttes which had wafted them over the ocean, ſtruck a panie 
katiyes, from which they did not recover umtil it as too date 
pr 12 e Wheree 
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invincible conquerors. Cortez, thus reinforced, marched, - onward | 
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tants of the two worlds, and the fame of the Spaniſh. victories W 
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is made to their entry into his capital, A palace is ſet apart for Cat 
and his companions, who are already treated as the maſters of the uy 


this emperor, under which he ſuſpected ſome plot for his deſtructiontm 


and ſurrounded by his guards, gave himſelf up a priſoner, to be dif 


eaſy ſovereignty of Mexico, by governing its prince. Did the Me 


excited trough the, cruelty or avarice of the Spaniards ? Monte 


ung 
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Wherever the Spaniards marched: they ſpared no age or ſex, nothing 
cred or prophane. At laſt, the inhabitants of Talaſca, and ſome oth 
ſtates on the coaſt, deſpairing of being able to oppoſe them, enter ii 
their alliance, and join armies with thoſe terrible, and, as they beliew! 


Mexico; and in his progreſs diſcovers a valcanojof ſulphur and ſalt- pen 
whence. he could ſupply. himſelf with powder. Montezuma: heard of y 
progreſs, without — to oppoſe it. This ſovereign commanded 
vaſſals, of whom each eould appear at the head of 100,000. combataj 
armed with bows and arrows, and yet he dares not reſiſt a handfilt 
Spaniards aided. by a few Americans, whoſe allegiance would be ſhake 
the firſt reverſe of fortune. Such was the difference between the inhah 


always marched before them. _ 


By ſending a rich preſent. of gold, which only whetted the Spanifi q 
rice, Montezuma haſtened the approach of the enemy. No oppoiuii 


world. He had good reaſon, however, to diſtruſt the affected politench 


concealed; but he had no pretence for violence; Montezuma loaded. 
with kindneſs, and with gold. in greater quantities than he demand 
and his palace was ſurrounded-with artillery, the moſt. frightful/of Ow] 
engines to the Americans. At laſt a circumſtance fell out which afon 
Cortez a pretext for beginning hoſtilities. In order to ſecure a conn 
nication by ſea to receive the neceſſary reinforcements, he had ere 
a fort, and left a ſmall garriſon behind him at Vera Cruz, which 
fince become an emporium of commerce between Europe and Amen 0 
He underſtood that the Americans in the neighbourhood had attacked WM... 

arriſon in his abſence, and that a Spaniard was killed in the action, 
— himſelf was privy to this violence, and had iſſued orden Wi: | 
the head of the ſlain Spaniard ſhould be carried though his proviagh,,* 
to deſtroy a belief, which then prevailed among them, that the Euro 
were immortal. Upon receiving this intelligence, Cortez went inp "FP 
to.the emperor, attended by a few of his moſt experienced officers. M ed 11 
tezuma pleaded innocence, in which Cortez ſeemed extremely rea 
believe him, though at the ſame time he alleged that the Spaniard 
general would never be perſuaded of it, unleſs he returned along with 
to their reſidence, which would remove all jealouſy between the two 
tions. The ſucceſs of this interview Wah pur ſuperiority of the! 
pean addreſs. A powerful menarch, in the middle of his . own pi 


of according tb the. inglination of a few gentlemen who came. to de 
him. Cortez had now got into his hands an engine by which ever} 
might be accompliſhed.” The Americans had the higheſt reſpect, or 
a ſuperſtitious veneration for their emperor, Cortez, therefore, by 
ing him an his power, allowing him to enjoy every mark of royal) 
his freedom, and at tlie ſame time, from a thorough knowledge 0 
character, being able to flatter. all his taſtes and paſſions, manta 


grown familiar with the Spaniards, begin to abate of their reſpect?! 
teauma was the firſt to teach them more politeneſs. Was there a tu 


Peruvia; 


aſcended the battlements of his priſon, and harangued his Mexicali, 
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e beginning diſcovered an implacable animoſity againſt the Spaniſh 
me. Under his eonduct the unhappy Mexicans ruſhed againſt thoſe . 
ry men, whom a little before they had offered to worſhip. . The Spa- 


nounted to 600,000 marks of pure gold, beſides an amazing quantity of 


ef, gave way before what they called the Spaniſh thunder. Gatimozin 


lay ſtretched on burning coals, by order of one of the receivers of the 


owhat part of the lake he had thrown his riches, ſaid to his high prieft, 
ndemned to the ſame puniſhment, and making hideous cries, ©* Do 


wand emperor into his hands, made a complete conqueſt of Mexico; 
th which the Caſtille D'Or, Darien, and other provinces, fell into the 
(ds of the Spaniards. | | Dh 


1 


- 


ial line, and the tropic of Capricorn, which was ſaid to abound in 
Id and ſilver, and precious ſtones, and to be governed by a prince more 


ded in length near 3o degrees, find was the only other — in Ame- 


ied, that the Spaniſh government had not received certain intelligence 
cerning Peru, or that, being engaged in a multiplicity of other con- 
ls, they did not chuſe to adventure on new enterprizes; certain it is, 
t this extenſive country, more important than Mexico itſelf, was re- 
ed by the endeayours, and at the expence, of three priyate perſons. 
e names of theſe were, Francis Pizarro, Almagro, and Lucques, a 
ft, and a man of conſiderable fortune. The two former were natives 
Panama, men of doubtful birth, and of low education. Pizarro, the 


b Spain, and without difficulty obtained a grant of what they ſhould 
quer. Pizarro then ſet out for the conqueſt of Peru, with 250 foot, 
lorſe, and 12 ſmall pieces of cannon, drawn by ſlaves from the con- 
ed countries, If we reflect that the Peruvians naturally entertained 
ame prejudices with the Mexicans, in favour of the Spaniſh nation, 
vere beſide, of a character ſtill more ſoft and unwarlike, it need not 


this inconſiderable force, Pizarro ſhould make a deep impreſſion on 
ferurian empire. There were particular circumſtances likewiſe which 
pired to aſaft- him, and which, as they diſcover ſomewhat of the 
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ger and ſubmiſſion. This farce continued à long while; but on one of 
ele occaſions, when Montezuma was ſhamefully diſgracing his character 
\ juſtifying the enemies of his country, a ſtone from an unknown hand, 
rack him on the temple, which in a few days occaſioned his death. Th? 
ſexicans, now delivered from this emperor, who co- operated ſo ſtrongly 
ih the Spaniards, elect a new prince, the famous Gatimozin, who from 


ids, however, by the dexterqus management of Cortez, were too firm 
eſtabliſhed to be expelled from Mexico. The immenſe tribute which the 
mdees of this country had agreed to pay to the crown of Spain, 


ious ſtones, a fifth part of which, diſtributed among his ſoldiers, 
nulated their avarice and their courage, and made them willing to 
in rather than part with ſo precious a booty. The Mexicans, however, 
ade no ſmall efforts for independence; but all their valour, and deſpair 
{ the empreſs were taken priſoners. This was the prince who, when 
xg of Spain's exchequer, who inflicted the torture to make him diſcover 


u take me to lay on a bed of roſes? The high prieſt remained filent, - 
died in an act of obedience to his ſovereign. Cortez, by getting a 


While Cortez, and his ſoldiers, were employed in reducing Mexico, 


got intelligence of another great empire, fituated towards the equi- 


znifcent than Montezuma. This was the empire of Peru, which ex- 


a, which deſerved the name of a civilized kingdom. Whether it hap- 


of the enterprize, could neither read nor write. They failed over 


dne us, after what has been ſaid of the conqueſt of Mexico, that 
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hiftory, religion, and. ſtate of the human mind in this immenſe coping 


it may not be improper to refate, \-— + | h 7 
Mango Capac was the founder of the, Peruvian empire. 15 ö e 
of thoſe uncommon men who, calm and diſpaſnonate themſelvg, 7 
obſerve the paſſions of their fellom · creatures, T pan them to their ou: 
profit or glory. He obſerved that, the people of Peru were, naturally h²Ü 
ſtitious, and had a particular veneration for the ſun. He pratended ee 
to be deſcended from that luminary, whoſe worſhip he was ſent ta eſtabliſh! 
and whoſe authority he was entitled to bear. By this ſtorx, romania r 
it appears, he eaſily deceived a credulous people, and go 9 
extent of territory under his juriſdiction; a larger ſtill he ſu wa 
arms; but both the force, and the deceit, he employed for the moſt lan p. 
purpoſes. He united and civilized the diſtreſſed barbarous people; 2 
bent them to laws and arts; he ſoftened them by the Aae e em nf 
volent religion; in ſhort, there was no part of America, where agriculty 
and the arts were ſo aſſiduouſly cultivated, and where the people war ef 
fo mild and ingenuous manners. A race of princes ſucceeded May 
diſtinguiſhed by the title of Yncas, and revered r as deſcendii erte 
of their great God the Sun. The twelfth of theſe was now on the this ip 
and named Atabalipa. His father, Guaiana Capac, had congue 
the province of Quito, which now makes a part of Spaniſh Peru, ee t. 
ſecure himſelf in the poſſeſſion, he had married the daughter of the nau re 
prince of that country, and of this marriage was ſprung. Atabalipa, WM" 
elder brother, named Hueſcar, of a different mother, had claimed 
ſucceſſion to the whole of his father's dominions, not excepting. Qu 
which devolved on the younger by a double connection. A civil vul 
been kindled on this account, which after various turns of fortune, for 
reatly weakening the kingdom, ended in favour of Atabalips, In 
tained Hueſcar, as a priſoner, in the tower of Cuſco, the capital of WW cont 
Peruvian empire. In this feeble, and disjointed ſtate, was the king tf 
of Peru, when Pizarro made his arrival. The ominous. prediQions Wi we! 
religion too, as in moſt other caſes, jained their force to human calamit WMP! t 
Prophecies were recorded, dreams. were recollected, which foretold . ver 
ſubjſection of the empire, by unknown perſons, whoſe deſcription exat Ut 
correſponded to the 2 of the Spaniards. In theſe circumſtanceive 
Atabalipa, inſtead of oppoſing the Spaniards, ſet himſelf to procure man. 
favour. Pizarro, however, whoſe temper partoak of the meanneſs of Wn e 
education, had no conception of dealing gently with thoſe. he called! 
barians, but who, however, though leis acquainted with the cruel H dual 
deſtroying their fellow-creatures, were more civilized than himſelf. M that 
ke was engaged in conference therefore with Atabalipa, his men, 3 
had been previouſly inſtructed, furiouſly attacked the guards of that pri. his 
and having butchered 5000 of them, as they were preſſing forward, uf th 
out regard to their particular 2 to defend the ſacred perſon of i Prin 
monarch, ſeized Atabalipa himſelf, whom they carried off to the Spa of / 
quarters. Pizarro, with the ſovereign in his hands, might alraaffbit 
deemed the maſter of Peru; for the inhabitants of this country wen ch in 
ſtrongly attached to their emperor, as the Mexicans themſelves. Ata .at ang 
lipa was not long in their hands before he began to treat of his auff 
On this occaſion the ancient ornaments, amaſſed by a lon line of p 
nificent kings, the hallowed treaſures of the moſt magnificent ten 
were brought out to ſave him, ud was the ſupport of the kingdow, WF” 9var: 
of the religion. While Pizarro. was engaged in this negociation Ive ag: 
which be prapoſtd, Without releafing the emperor, to get into his poly their 
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| ate ſoldier. had abdve 2000 J. 

mim money. - With ſuch fortunes it was not to be expected that a 
rcenary army would incline to be ſubjected to the rigours of military 
its of their labbur iti quiet. Pizart6 complied with this demand, ſen- 
le that avarice would fill detain a number in his army, and that thofe 
ho returned with ſuch magnificent fortunes, would induce new adveti- 
ters to purſue the ſanie plan for acquiring gold. Theſe wiſe reflections 
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um they expected nd farther advantage, or that Pizarro had conceived 
averſion againſt the Peruvian. emperor, on account of ſome inſtances 


4 Wed verified ; it was ithpoſſible to ſend out better recruiting 
Qui ders, than thoſe who had them Ives fo much prafired by the field; 
ach” ſoldiers conſtantly Arrived, and the American armies never wanted | 
orcements. 8 ——S: Chr een 
r m immenſe ranſom was only a farther reaſon for detaining Atabalipa - 
| of WF confinement, until they diſcovered whether he had anther treaſure to 
nau ify their avarice. But whether they believed he had no more togive, 
ions A were unwilling to employ their troops in guarding a prince, from 


caft and policy, which he obſerved in his character, and which lie 


eeived might prove dangerous to his affairs, it is certain, that by his 
e mand Atabalipa was put to death. To juſtify this cruel procerding, 
{ of Win charge was exkibited ayainſt the unhappy prince, in which he was 

eieed of idolatry, of having many concubines, and other circumſtances 


qulinipertinence, The only juſt ground of accuſation againſt him 
, that his brother Hueſcar had been put to death by his command; 
leren this was confiderably palliated; becauſe Hueſcar had been plot- 
z his deſtruction, that he might eſtabliſh himſelf on the throne. Upon 
death of the Ynca, a number of candidates appeared for the throne. 
e principal nobility ſet up the full brother of 1 ueſcar; Pizarro ſet u 

If of Atabalipa; and two generals of the Peruvians endeavoured 
with themſelves by the affiſtance of the army | Theſe diftraQtions, - 
ch in another empire would have been extremely hurtful, ahd even 
kat another time, were at preſent rather adyantageous to the Peruvian 
ur, The candidates fought againſt one another, their battles aceuſ- 
ted the harmleſs people to blood; and ſuch is the preference of a ſpirit 
uy kind raiſed in a nation to a total lethargy, that in the courle of 
e quarrels among themfelves, the inhabitants of Peru aſſuined ſome 
Page againſt the Spaniards, whom they regarded as the ultimate cauſe 
| their calamities. The loffes which the Spaniards met with in theſe 
Ls 6 Rr 3 „ quarrels, 
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apline. They infiſted on being diſbanded, that they might enjoy the = 
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quarrels, though inconfiderable in themſelves, were rendered dangs 
by leſſening the opinion of their invincibility, which they were carefyl 
preſerve among the inhabitants of the new world. This conſidera 
engaged Pizarro to conclude a truce ; and this interval he emplayygj 
laying the foundations of the famous city Lima, and in ſettling the W 
niards in the country. But as ſoon as a favorable opportunity offer 
he renewed. the war againſt the Indians, and after many difficulties, mai 
himſelf maſter of Cuſco, the capital of the empire. While he was « 
gaged in theſe conqueſts, new grants nog to eve arrived from Spa 
1 , - at obtained 200 leagues along the ſea coaſt, to the ſouthward of i 
had been before granted, and Almagro 200 leagues to the ſouthwad| 
_Pizarro's government. This diviſion occaſioned a warm diſpute betyry 
them, each reckoning Cuſco within his own diſtrict. But the dexter 
of Pizarro brought about a reconciliation. He perſuaded his rival, f 
the country which really belonged to him, lay to the ſouthward of Cuſ 
and that it was no way inferior in riches, and might be as eafily d 
gered as Peru. He offered him his aſſiſtance, in the expedition, the i h 
ceſs of which he did not even call in queſtion. — WR 
Almagro, that he might have the honour of ſubduing a kingdom 
himſelf, liſtened to his advice; and joining as many of Pizarro's tro Ty 
to his own, as he judged. neceſſary, penetrated, with great dangeri 
difficulty, into Chili; loſing many of his men as he paſſed over may 
_ tains of an immenſe height, and always covered with ſnow, He reduc: 
however, a very e nl, of this country. But the Perui 
were now become too much acquainted with war, not to take advantz 
of the diviſion of the Spaniſh troops. They made an effort for regaini 
their capital, in which, Pizarro being indiſpoſed, and Almagro remo 
at a diſtance, they were well .njgh ſucceſsful. - The latter, howen 
no ſooner got notice of the ſiege of Cuſco, than, relinquiſhing all vi 
of. diſtant conqueſts, he returned, to ſecure the grand object of th 
former labours. He raiſed the ſiege with infmite ſlaughter of the all 
ants; but having obtained poſſeſſion of ph city, he was unwilling tog 
it up to Pizarro, who now approached with an army, and knew nig 
"other enemy but the Peruvians. This diſpute occaſioned a long WW 
bloody ſtruggle between them, inwhich the turns of fortune were vari 
and the reſentment fierce on both ſides, becauſe the fate of the vanqul 
was certain death. This was the lot of e nr who, in an advan 
age, fella victim to the ſecurity of a rival, in whoſe dangers and triun 
he had long ſhared, and with whom, from the beginning of the en 
prize, he had been intimately connected. During the courſe of thi 
War, many Peruvians ſerved in the Spaniſh armies, and learned, from 
practice of Chriſtians, to butcher one another. That blinded nat 
1 at length opened their eyes, and took a very remarkable 
lution. They law the ferocity of the Europeans, their unextingui 
reſentment and avarice, and they conjectured that theſe paſſions we 
never permit\their conteſts to ſubſide. Let us retire, ſaid they, 4 
among them, let us fly to our mountains; they will ſpeedily defiro), 
another, and then we may return in peace to our former habita 
This refolution was inffantly put in practice; the Peruvians diſpe 
and left the Spaniards in their capital. Had the force on each ſide! 
exactly equal, this ſingular policy of the natives of Peru might have! 
attended with ſucceſs. But the victory of Pizarro put an end to A 
oro's life, and the hopes of the Peruvians, who haye never ſince vent 
to make bead againſt the Spaniards, FE Fs 
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Pizarro, now ſole maſter of the feld, and of che richeſt empire in the 


de d, was ſtill urged on by his ambition, to undertalee new enterprizes. 
ne Patbern countries of America, into which he bad ſome time before 
rl Watched Almagro, offered che richeſt conqueſt. - Towards this quarter 
ee mountain of Pototi, compoſed of entire filver, had been diſcovered, 
ered e ſhell of Which nly remains at preſent. He therefore followed the 


mack of Almagro into Chili, and reduced another part of that country. 
Drellana, one of, his commanders, paſſed the Andes, and ſailed down to 
he mouth of the river of Amazons: an immenſe navigation, which diſ- 
b rered a rich and delightſul country, but as it is moſtly flat, and there- 
zul re not abounding in minerals, the Spaniards then, and ever fince, - 
emeeglected it. Pizarro meeting with repeated ſucceſs, and having no fape- 


xc Sor to controul, no rival to keep him within bounds; now gave looſe 
l, eins to the natyral ferocity of his temper, and behaved with the baſeſt 
c aany and cruelty againſt all who had not concurred in his deſigns. 
) bis conduct raifed a conſpiracy againſt him, to which he fell a facrifice 
he (088: tis own palace; and in cheeky of Lima, which he himſelf had founded. 


he partiſans of old Almagro, declared his ſon of the ſame name their 
iceroy. But the greater part of the nation, though extremely well ſatis- 
oed with the fate of Pizarro, did not concur with this declaration. They 
nited the orders of the emperor Charles V. then king of Spain, who 

ent over Veca di Caſtro to be their governor. This man, by his inte- 

ty and wiſdom, was admirably well fitted to heal the wounds of the 

plony, and to place every thing on the moſt advantageous footing, both 

Val it and for the mother country. By his prudent management the 

au Wines of La Plata and Potoſi, which were formerly a matter of private 

emu hander, became an object of public utility to the court of Spain. The 

den res were filenced or pf young Almagro, who would hearken to 

Wy terms of accommodation, was put to death; and a tranquillity, fince 

of t Pe arrival of the Spaniards unknown, was reſtored to Peru. It ſeems, 
ovever, that De Caſtro had not been ſufficiently ſkilled in gaining the 

o wor of the Spaniſh miniſtry, by proper bribes or promiſes, which a 
 Winiſtry would always expect from the governor of ſo rich a country. By 
err advice, a council was ſent over to controul De Caſtro, and the 

v3" oory was again unſettled. The parties but juſt extinguiſhed, began to L 
le anew; and Gonzalo, the brother of the famous Pizarro, ſer him. 
dyal lf at the head-of his brother's partiſans, with whom many new mal. 

010" rents had united. It was now no longer a diſpute between governors 

e ot the bounds of their juriſdiction. Gonzalo Pizarro only paid a nomi- 
eon ſubmiſſion to the king. He ſtrengthened daily, and even went ſo far as 

tou behead a governor, who was ſent over to curb him. He gained the 


* midence of the admiral of the Spaniſh fleet in the South Seas, by whoſe 
ens he propoſed to hinder the landing of any troops from Spain, and 
Fu 2 had view of uniting the inhabitants of Mexico in his revalt. 
och was the ſituation of affairs, when the court of Spain, ſenſible of 


a » Wir miſtake in not ſending into America, men whoſe character, and virtue 
roh. a, and not importunity and cabal, pleaded in their behalf, diſpatched 
ith unlimited powers, Peter de la Gaſga, a man differing only from 
Aro, by being of a more mild and inſinuating behaviour, but with the Wl 
me love of juſtice, the ſame greatneſs of ſoul; and the ſame diſintereſted bi | 
nt, All thoſe who had not joined in Pizarro's revolt, flocked under = 
bndard; many of his friends, charmed with the behaviour of Gaſga, 
Mook their old connections: the admiral was gained over by inſinuation 
[turn to his duty 3- and Pizarro himſelf was offered a full indemnity, _ __ 
EEE. ne 8 provided 
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Trovided he ſhould. return to the allegiance of the 8 crown, 

—— pes the ideas of royalty, that 17 M of 
every hazard; rather than fubmit to any officer n, | 
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TEE diſcovery of America has not only 5 8 a new: ſaünne 
wealth to the buſy and commercial part of Europe, but an enn 
five field of ſpeculation to the philoſopher, Who would trace the chan 
of man under various degrees of refinement, and obſerve the moyement 
of the human heart, ar the operations of the human underſtanding, wie, e 
untutored by ſcience, and untainted with corryption. Sq ſtriking ſcennil,. 
the diſparity between the inhabitants of Europe, and the nativesof An 
rica, that ſome ſpeeulative men have ventured to affirm, that it is ind! 
ſible they ſnould be of the ſame ſpecies, or derived from one comme N be 
fource, This concluſion, however, is extremely ill-founded. The 
rafters of mankind may be infinitely. varied according to the different M lich! 
grees of improvement at which they are arrived, the manner in wit 
they acquire the neceſſaries of life, the force of cuſtom ang habit; u life; 
a multiplicity of other circumſtances too particular to he mentioned, a | 
too various: to be reduced under any general head. - * the great u wer! 
lines of humanity are to be diſcovered among them all, notwithſtandu 
the various ſhades which characteriſe nations, and diſtinguiſh them fut as 1 
each other.. ; i | „ 
When the thirſt of carried the inhabitants of Europe beyond mai 
Atlantic, they found the inhabitants of the new world immerſed in ul 
they reckqned barbarity, but which, however, was a ſtate of honeſt in 
pend nce, and noble ſimplicity. Except the inhabitants of the er, fre 
empires of Peru and Mexico, who, comparatively ſpeaking, were reli Ty 
nations, the natives of America were unacquainted with a}moſt ever) ler th 
ropean art; eyen agriculture itſelf, the moſt uſeful of them all, r lear 
hardly known, or cultivated very ſparingly. 175 only method on wi 
they depanded for acquiring the qecaifertes of life, was by ce the 20 
wild animals, which their mountains and foreſts ſupplied in greqt 04,1 
dance. This exerciſe, which among them is a mott ſerious occupant. whi 
kes a ſtrength and agility to their limbs, unknown among other nal 
. 2 "oy . N r : 
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The ſame cauſe perhaps zenders zheir bodies in general, where the ray 


z 


Nyeir muſcles are fiam and ſtrong; their bodies and heads flattiſh, which 


A who are conſtantly employed in procuring 
— — who live by hunting the wild ani 


— 8 «Sp ͤ ———__— @EO 


Jonorant of the arts af amuſement, of which that of ſaying trifles 
zbly, is one of the moſt conſiderable, they never ſpeak but when the Bs 


There is eſtabliſhed in each ſociety a certain ſpecies of government, 
ch over the whole continent of America prevails with exceeding little 


lifeare nearly ſimilar and uniform. Without arts, riches, or luxury, 
e great inſtruments of ſubjection in poliſhed ſocieties, an American has 
method by which he can render himſelf conſiderable among his com- 
nons, but by a ſuperiority in perſonal qualities of body or mind. 
it as nature has not been very laviſh in her perſonal diſtinctions, where 


remain ſo, Liberty therefore is the prevailing paſſion of the Americans, 
u their government, under the, influence of this ſentiment, is better 
wed than by the wiſeſt political regulations. They are very far, how- 
er, from deſpiſing all forts of authority; they are attentive to the voice 
wiſdom, which experience has conferred on the aged, and they enliſt 
er the banners of the chief, in whoſe valour and military addreſs they 
e learned to repoſe their confidence. In every ſociety therefore there ia 
be conſidered the power of the chief and of the elders: and according 


ded as monarchical, or as a ſpecies of ariſtocracy. Among 


dminant, 


4 


becauſe the dea of having à military leader, was the fi 
$f. „ 58 ; vu 46g * , | ſource 


of the ſun art not too violent, uncommonly ſtraight and well p portioned. 


nation; becauſe over the whole of this continent the manners and way 


des which are moſt engaged in war, the power of the chief is _—_—_ | 
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enjoy the ſame education, all are pretty much equal, and will deſire 


te governmen: inclines more to the one or to the other, it s be 
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ſource of his 3 and the continual exigencies of the ſtate requir, 
ing ſuch a leader, will continue to ſupport wn. even to enhance it, His 
„ however, is rather perſuaſive than coercive: he is reverenced 61 
ather, rather than feared as a monarch. He has no guards, no priſon, 
no officers of juſtice, and one act of ill judged violence would pull hin 
from the throne. The elders, in the other form of government, which 
— op conſidered as an ariſtocracy, have no more power. In ſome tribes 
indeed there are a kind of hereditary nobility, whoſe influence being con. 
fantly augmented by time, is more confiderable. But this ſource of power, 
which depends chiefly on the imagination, by which we annex, to the 
merit of our contemporaries, that of their forefathers, is too refined to 
de very common among the natives of America. In moſt countries there. 
fore, age alone is fufficient for acquiring reſpect, influence, and autho- 
rity. It is age which teaches experience, and experience is the only ſource 
of knowledge among a barbarous people. Among thoſe perſons bufinek 
is conducted with the ntmoſt ſimplicity, and which may recal to thoſe who 
are acquainted with antiquity a picture of the moſtearly ages. The heads 
of families meet together in a houſe or cabin, appointed for the purpoſe, 
Here the bufineſs is diſcuſſed, and here thoſe of the nation, diſtinguiſhed 
for their eloquence or wiſdom, have an opportunity of diſplaying thok 
talents. Their orators, like thoſe of Homer, expreſs themſelves in 
bold figurative ſtile, ſtronger than refined, or rather ſoftened nations 
can well bear, and with geſtures equally violent, but often extremelj 
natural and expreffive. When the buſineſs is over, and they happen f 
be well provided in food, they appoint a feaſt upon the occaſion, of whid 
almoſt the whole nation partakes. The feaſt is accompanied with a ſong 
in which the real, or fabulous exploits of their forefathers are celebrated 
They have dances too, though, like thoſe of the Greeks and Romai 
chicfty of the military kind, and their muſic and dancing accompant 

every feaſt. ARON | ne WO CO O05 ROK OAT Tue 
It often happens, that thoſe different tribes or nations, ſcattered ast 
are at an immenſe diſtance from one another, meet in their excurliot 
after prey. If there ſubſiſts no animoſity between them, which ſeldom! 
the cafe, they behave in tlie moſt friendly and courteous manner. But! 


they happen to be in a ſtate of war, or if there has been no previous inte. 
courſe between them, all who are not friends, being deemed enemies, ie 2: 
fight with the moſt ſavage fury. | | Ration 
War, if we except hunting, is the only employment of the men; * uit 
every other concern, and even the little agriculture they enjoy, it li le c 8 
to the women. Their moſt common motive for entering into a war, A 
it does not ariſe from an accidental rencounter or interference, is either o_ 
revenge themſelves for the death of ſome. loſt friend, or to acquire P «4 l, : 
ſoners, who may aſſiſt them in their hunting, and whom they adopt i fail de 
their ſociety. Theſe wars are either undertaken by ſome private ade A ity 
turers, or at the inſtance of the whole community. In the latter caſe, cquain 
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the young men, who are diſpoſed to go out to battle, for no one is cl 
pelled contrary to his inclination, give a bit of wood to the chief, 
a token of their deſign to accompany him. For every thing among i 
people is tranſacted with a great deal of ceremony and many forms. 
chief, ho- is to conduct them, faſts ſeveral days, during which he 
verſes with no one, and is particularly careful to obſerve his dreal 
which the preſumption natural to ſavages, generally renders as favou 
as he could deſire. A variety of other - ſuperſtitions and ceremonts 
oblerred. Ons of the moſt hideous is ſetting the war kettle on tie! 


o 
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23 an emblem that they are going out to.'devour.their enemies, , which 
zmong ſome nations muſt formerly have been the caſe, ſince they ſtill con- 
tinue to expreſs it in clear terms, and uſe an emblem n the an- 
cient uſage. Then they diſpatch a porcelane, or large ſhell to their allies, 
inviting them to come along, and drink the blood of their enemies, Far 
with the Americans, as with the Greeks of old, + 7 

« A generous friendſhip no cold medium knows, 

% But with one love, with one reſentment glows . 


* 


They think that thoſe in their alliance muſt not only adopt their enmitics, | 


- * 
u 


but have their reſentment wound up to the ſame pitch with themfelves. 
And indeed no people earry their friendſhips, or their reſentments, ſo far 
z they do; and this is what ſhould be expected from their peculiar cir- 
tumſtances ; that principle in human nature, which is the {pring of the 
ſocial affections, acts with ſo much the greater force, the more it is 
refrained. The Americans, who live in ſmall ſocieties, who ſee few 
objects and few. perſons, become wonderfully. attached to theſe objects 
and perſons, and cannot be deprived of chem, without feeling themſelves 


nity, But this very circumſtance, while it makes them cruel and ſavage 
to an incredible degree, towards thoſe with whom they are at war, adds a 
new force to their particular friendſhips, and to the common tie which 
unites the members of the ſame tribe or. of thoſe different tribes which 
re in alliance with one another, Without attending to this reflection, 
foe facts we are going to relate, would excite our wonder without in- 
forming our . and we ſhould be bewildered in a number of par- 
ticulars ſegmingly oppoſite to one another, without being ſenſible of the 
general cauſe from which they proceed. 1 a 

Having finiſhed all the ceremonies previous to the war, they iſſue forth 
Kith their faces blackened with charcoal, intermixed with ſtreaks of ver- 
nilion, which give them a moſt horrid appearance. Then they exchange 
heir cloaths with their friends, and diſpoſe of all their finery to the wo- 


ra, who 'accompany them a conſiderable diſtance to receive thoſe laſt 
But H okens of eternal friendſhip. . 
inte The great qualities in an Indian war are vigilance and attention, to 
, ee and to avoid a ſurprize; and indeed in theſe they are ſuperior to all 


a7 5 having their En ee: keen neceſſity, and living in every 
it ib K eſpect according to nature, their external ſenſes have a degree of acute- 
r. wht neſs which at firit view 22 incredible. They can trace out their 
either Inemies, at an immenſe diſtance, by the ſmoak of their fires, which they 
une ell, and by the tracks of their feet on the round, imperceptible to an 
Jopt il European eye, but which they can count and diſtinguiſh with the utmoſt 
0 ality, They even diſtinguiſh the different nations with whom they are 
caſe} acquainted, and can determine the preciſe time when they paſſed, where 
is 00 in European could not, with all his glaſſes, diſtinguiſh footſteps at all. 
chief eſe circumſtances, however, are of ſmall importance, becauſe their 
ong th mes are no leſs acquainted with them. When they go out, there- 
— er, they take care to avoid making uſe of any thing by which they 


fight run the danger, of a diſcovery. . They light no fire to warm them- 
lues, or to F. tb their victuals; they lie cloſe to the ground all day, 
d travel on y in the night; and marching along in files, he that cloſes 


eus Who preceded him, When they halt to refreſh them ſelves, ſcauts 


4 * 


nations in the world. Accuſtomed to continual wandering in the foreſts, 


miſerable. Their ideas are too confined, their breaſts are too narrow to 
entertain the ſentiments of general Benevolence, or even of ordinary huma- 


* 


le rear diligently covers with leaves the tracks of his own feet, and of 


N 
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fierte ſpirits of 3 inflamed by the loſs of their friends, can f 


Cottage, where according to the diſtribution made by the elders, 


 Erlivered to ſupply the toſs of a citizen. If thoſe who receive hin: 


men, or make priſodtiers of 2s many us the! an Manage, of hi 


themſelves flat on the pround among the withered herb anti leave, 
, paſs unmoleſted, when all at once, with 4 tremendous ont, ffn if 
The party attacked returns the ſame cry. Every one ſnel ters hi HI widh 


continue until one party is fo much weakened, as d be inchpable of thi 


eruel combat enfues, death appears in a thouſand hideous forms, whit 


the fury of ſavages. They trample, they inſult over tht dead bodie, 
_ rearing the ſcalp from che head, wallowing in their blodt like wilt beats 


they have Joſt. | They approach in a melancholy and ſevere goon t te 


elders a circumſtantial account of every particular of the expeditivi, : II 


- intenfewartath within the walls of their own village, ſeldom extend bej 
them. They feel notking for the enemies of their nation; and * 
reſentment is eaſily extended from the individual, who has injured th 
to all others of the ſame tribe. The 3 who have themſelves! 
ame feeli 8 the intentions 6 


y ſuſpe&t wm enemy may lie conceated. In this Hanner — 
wares che villages of their fors, znd while the flower of e wh 
engaged. in hunting, maſſacre all the childien, omen; und halples &. 


ſtr ngth enough to be uſeful to their. nation. But When the they is os 
ed of their deſign, and coming on in arms agwiniſt Rwy, they tho 


4 


which their faces are pained to refemble. Then they 


their ambuſh, they pour à ſtorm of muſquet bultets on their d. 


a tree, and returns the fire” of the adverſe party, as ſoon as they riiſ 
ckemſelves from the ground to give 4 ſetond fire. Thus dves the batt 


ther reſiſtance. But if the force on each fide continues nearly equal, thi 


longer be reſtrained. They abandon this diſtant war, they ruſh upon ons 
another with clubs and hatchets in their hands, ae k their ov 


courage, and inſolting their enemies with the bittereſt feprosches: | 


world congeal the blood of crvitizednations to behold, but which if 


and ſometimes devouring their fleſh, The flame rayes on till it wel 
with no reſiſtance, then the priſoners are ſecured; thoſe unhappy fe 
whoſe fate is a thouſand times more dreadful than theirs who Have died 
the field. Fhe conquerors ſet up à hideous howling to lament the frient 


awn village, a meſfenger is ſent to announce their arrival, and the want 
with frightful ſhrieks come out to mourn their dead brothers, or thi 
Nafbands. When they are arrived, the chief relates in a low voice to the 


grator proclaims aloud this account to the _ and as he mentibns th 
names of thoſe who have fallen, the. ſhricks of the women are redouble 
The men too join in thefe cries, according as each is moſt connected wil 
fre deceaſed, by blood or friendſhip. "The laft ceremony is the pre 

Mation of rhe victory; each individual then forgets his private misjortuts 
and joins in the triumph of his nation; all tears are wiped from the 


| Tonk and by an unaccountable tranſition, they paſs in a moment from ed f 
bitterneſs of ſorrow, to an extravagance of joy. But the treatment! 
the prifoners, whoſe fate all this time remains undecided, is what chien. 
» nts op EY uhith 
Wie have already mentioned the ſtrength of their affoctions or reflec, 
ments. United as they are in ſmall ſocieties, connected within themle' WW i, th 
by the firmeſt tles, their friendly affections, which glow with the 1088: 6.4 


7 


t the conquerors, and are prep* 
e perſon, who has taken the captive, attends him 10! 


. 
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bei famil . nung; 
into the 2 F which he becomes a member. But if they have na+ - 
ccafon for him, ar tho reſentment for the loſs of their friends be toe 
high to endure the fight of any connected with thoſe who were cn 
erned in it, they ſentance him to death. All thoſe who have met with 

le ſame ſevere ſontence being collected, the whole nation is aſſambled at 

e erecution, as ſor ſome great ſolemnity. A; ſcaffold is erectad, and the 
driſoners aro tie to the ſtake, where they commence their danch ſong. 

nd prepare for the enſuing ſcene of cruelty with the moſt undaunted; | 
wurage. The enemies, on the other fide, are determined! tor put it 9 
te proof, by, the moſt refined and exquiſite tortures. They begin at the? 
lacks out his nails by the roots, one hy one; another takes a finger into 

us mouth, and tears of the fleſh with his teeth; a third thruſts the finger,: - 
nangled as it is, into the bowl of a pipe made red hot, which he ſmoales 

ike tobacco; then they pound his toes and fingers to pieces between two 
ones; they pull off the fleſh from the teeth, and cut circles about hia 
ints, and gaſhes in the fleſhy parts of his limbs, which they ſear imme= * - 

lately with red hot irons, cutting, burning, and pinching! them alter- 

ately ; they pull off his fleſh, thus mangled and roaſted, bit by bit, de- 

wing it with greedineſs, and ſmearing their faces with the blood in an 
thufiaſm: of horror and fury. When they have thas torn off the fleſh, - 


Tas 


dener twiſt the bare nerves and tendons about an iron; tearing and ſnapping 
ee em, whilſt others are employed in pulling and-extending:the limbs inan 
u way that can\ increaſe the torment. This continues often five ar fox - 
Na en, and ſometimes, ſuch is the ſtrength of the ſavages, days togethen. 
ed! ten they frequently unbind him, to give a breathing to their füry, s 
m ak what new torments they ſhall inffict, and to' refreſh the ſtrength of 
there faficrer, who, wearied out with ſuch a variety of unheard - of torments, 


e en falls into ſo profound a ſleep, that they are obli ed to apply the fire. 
wake him and renew his ſufferings. He is again faſtened to the flake, 
A again they renew their _— they ftick him all over with ſmall 
aches of wood, that eaſily take fire but burn ſlowly ;- they continually . 
ns Vu harp reeds into every part of his body; they drag out his teeth with -. 
een, and thruft out his eyes; and laftly, after having burned his fleſh - 
d vim the bones with low fires ; after having ſo mangled the body that is 
dock all but one wound ; after. having mutilated the face in ſuch-a manner 
tun to carry nothing human in it; after having peeled the-ſkcin from the 
n tu, and poured” a heap of red hot- coals, or _— water, on the - 
om ed Kull, they once more unbind the wretch, who, blind, and ſtag-— 
went ring with pain and weakneſs,- aſſaulted and pelted upon every ſide with 
als and-ſtones, now up, naw down, falling into their fires at every ſtep, - 
uhither and thither, until one of the chiefs, whether out af eompaſſion, 
weary of cruelty, puts an end to his life with a club or a dagger. The 
a his then put into kettle, and this hatbareus employment is ſucceeded 
the 0 2 feaſt as barbarous. »., = 6 3 * 54 1 „ 55 8 5 . ; „ YE, A. N W 
ibefa The women, forgetting the human as well as tlie female nature, and 
med into ſomething worſe than furies, act their parts. and even 
ed ee the men in this ſcene of horror, while the principal perſons of the 
elves ry fit round the ' ſtake ſmoaking and looking:on- without the leaſt 
prep" on. What is moſt extraordinary, the ſufferer himſelf in the little - 
mn 10 dls of his torments, ſmoaks too, appears unconcerned, and con- 
rs, wich his torturers about indifferent matters. Indeed, during the 
him de time of his execution, there ſeems a conteſt between him and has. 

| | Wine 
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which ſhall exceed, they in inflicting the moſt horrid pains, or he th « 
during them, with a firmneſs and conftancy almoſt above human: notz 

e a ſigh, not a diſtortion of countenance eſcapes him; he pa, 
eſſes his mind —_— in the midſt of his torments ; he recounts his om 

exploits; he informs them what cruelties he has inflicted upon their com- 

trymen, and threatens them with the revenge that will attend his death 
and, though his reproaches exaſpgrate them to a perfect madneſs and fur, 
he continues his inſults even of their ignorance of the art of ronmenting, 
pointing out himſelf more exquiſite methods, and more ſenſible part if 
the body to be afflicted. The women have this part of courage as well * 
the men; 8 it is as rare for an Indian to behave otherwiſe, as it would: 
be for any European to ſuffer as an Indian. Such is the wonderful pom 
of an early inſtitution, and a ferocious thirſt of glory. I am brav: at 
zatrepid, exclaims the ſavage in the face of his tormentors, 7 do mt fir 
death, nor ay kind of tortures ; theſe who fear them are cowards; thy ai" 
teſs than women ; life ts nething to thoſe that have courage e may my enn fi 
be confounded with deſpair and rage! Ob tlat 1 conld devour then, ae 
drink thtir blood to the laꝶ drop. 5 . 
I do not dwell upon theſe circumſtances of cruelty, which ſo eprade 


human nature, out of choice; but, as all who mention the cuſtoms * 
this people have inſiſted upon their behaviour in this reſpect very particts It 
larly, and as it ſeems neceſſary to give a true idea of their character, 10 

01 


did not chuſe to omit it. And what is ſtill more important, it ſerves 
ſhew in the ſtrongeſt light, to what an inconceivable degree of barbarty 
to what a pitch the paſſions of men may be carried, when untamed by th ben 
refinements of polithed ſociety, when let looſe from the government oi": 
reaſon, and uninfluenced by the dictates of Chriſtianity; a religion 1 
teaches compaſſion to our enemies, which is neither known nor pradiſ 
in other inſtitutions; and it will make us more ſenſible than ſome appea 
to be, of the value of commerce, the arts of a civilized life, and the 1 
of literature; which, if they have abated the force of ſome of the natun 
virtues, by the luxury which attends them, have taken out likewiſe th 
ſting of our natural vices, and ſoftened the ferocity of the human race, 
Nothing in the hiſtorv-of mankind, as I have already obſerved, fol"! 
a ſtronger contraſt than this. cruelty of the ſavages towards, thoſe wit 
whom they are at war, and the warmth of their affection towards the 
friends, who conlift of all thoſe who live in the ſame village, or arei 
alliance with it: among theſe all things are common; and this, thoug 
it may in part ariſe from their not poſſeſſing very diſtinct notions of ſep 
rate property, is Chiefly to be attributed to the ſtrength of their attachmei 
becauſe in every thing elſe, with their lives as well as their fortunes, th 
are ready to ſerve their friends. Their houſes, their proviſions, even tit 
young women, are not enough to oblige a gueſt. . Has any one of tt 
ſucceeded ill in his hunting? has his harveſt failed? or is his houſe bum 
he feels no other effect of his misfortune, than that it gives hin 
opportunity to experience the benevolence and regard of his fellow-0 
Zens; but to the enemies of his country, or to thoſe who have privat 
offended, the American is implacable. He conceals his ſentiments, 
appears reconciled, until by ſome treachery or ſurprize he has an opf 
tunity of executing an horrible revenge. No length of time is ſuffch 
to allay his reſentment ; no diſtance of place great enough to protect 
object; he eroſſes the ſteepeſt mountains, he pierces the moſt impenet! 
foreſts, and traverſes the moſt hideous bogs and deſerts for ſeveral! 
dreds of miles; bearing the inclemency of the ſeaſons, the fatigueot 
| | expedit 
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expedition, the extremes of hunger and thirſt, with patience 2nd chearful- 
neſs, in hopes of ſurprizing his enemy, on whom: he exerciſes the moſt: 
mocking barbarities, even to the eating of his fleſh, To ſuch extremes do 
the Indians puſh. their friendſhip or their enmity ; and ſuch indeed in ge- 
neral. is the character of all ſtrong aud ancultivated minds. 
But what we have ſaid reſpecting the Indians would be a faint picture, 
id we omit obſerving the force of their friendſhip, which priacipally ap- 


mers by the treatment of their dead. When any one of the ſociety is cut 
* if, he is lamented by the whole: on this occaſion a thouſand ceremonies | 
ee practiſed, denoting the moſt lively ſorrow. Of cheſe the moſt re- 1 
bn narkable, as it diſcovers both the height and continuance of their grief, =_ 


js what they call the feaſt of the dead, or the feaſt of ſouls. The day ot | 
is ceremony is appointed by public order, and nothing is omitted that | | 
tmay be celebrated with the utmoſt pomp and magnificence. The neigh-. 2 
ouring tribes are invited to be preſent, and to join in the ſolemaity. At | 
his time all who have died ſince the laſt folemg occaſion, (which is re- | 
jewed every ten years among ſome tribes, and every eight among others) A 
re taken out of their graves ; thoſe who have been interred at the greateſt © - | 
lifance from the villages are diligently ſought for, and brought to this 

eat rendezvous of carcaſſes, - MIS, 72715 e 

It is not difficult to conceive the horror of this genera: dilinterment. T 

not deſcribe it in a more lively manner than it is done by Lafitau, to 

hom we are indebted for the moſt authentic account of thoſe nations. - . 

Without queſtion, ſays he, the opening of theſe tombs diſplays one of 

de moſt ſtriking ſcenes that can be conceived ; this kumbling portrait of 

uman miſery, in ſo many images of death; wherein ſhe ſeems to take a 

leaſure to paint herſelf in a thouſand yarious ſhapes of horror, in the 


10 een carcaſſes, according to the degree in which corruption has prevailed. 

er them, or the manner in which it has attacked them. Some appear 
yy and withered; others haye a ſort of parchment upon their bones; 
le ne look as if they were baked and ſmoaked, without any appearance: 
17 bottenneſs; ſome are juſt turning towards the point of putrefaction; 


hilt others are ſwarming with worms, and drowned with corruption. I 

anon not which ought to ſtrike us moſt, the horror of ſo ſhocking a light, 
the tender piety and affection of theſe poor people towards their departed 
lends; for nothing deſerves our admiration mare than that eager dili- 
ace and attention with which hey diſcharge this melancholy duty 


ertenderneſs; gathering up carefully even the ſmalleſt bones; handling 
of ſep e carcaſſes, diſguſtful as they are, with every thing loathſome, cleanſing 


en {rom the worms and carrying them upon their ſhoulders through, 
chme! eſome journeys of ſeveral Son, wha Yor diſcouraged from the 
Rnweneſs of the ſmell, and without ſuffering any other emotions to 
"of th iſe than thoſe of regret, for having loſt perſons who were ſo dear to them 
f their lives, and ſo lamented in their death. ape Fin ts at 3+ 
They bring them into their cottages, where they prepare a feaſt ia 
m_— of the dead, during which their great actions are celebrated, and 
Ithe tender intercourſes which took place between them and their friends 
pouſly called to mind. The ſtrangers, who have come Tometimes- 
ny hundred miles to be preſent on the occaſion, join in the tender con- 


oy ance ; and the women, by frighttul ſhrieks, demonſtrate that they are 

ler, red with the ſharpeſt ſorrow. Then the dead bodies are carried from 
120 Cabins for the general reinterment, . A great pit is dug in the ground. 
Fin l tither, at a certain time, each perſon attended by his family and 
igued! ads, marches in ſolemn ſilence, bearing the dead body of a ſon, a 


| fatter, 
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father, er a brother. When they are all convened, the dead bodies; y 
the duſt of thoſe which were quite corrupted, are depoſited in the pit: the 
the torrent of grief breale ont anew. Whatever they poſſeſs moſt valuable i 

interred with the dead. The ſtrangers arenotwanting in their generoly] 
and confer thoſe preſents which they have brought along with themYor th 
— >. Then — — go down into the pit, and every one take; 
ttle of the earth, which they afterwards preſerve with the moſt religion 
care. 'The bodies, ranged in order, are covered with entire new fon; 
and over theſe with bark, on which they throw ftones, wood and earl, 
Then taking their laſt farewel, they return eaeh to his own cabin. 
We have mentioned that in this ceremony the ſavages offer as preſent 
to the dead, whatever they value moſt highly. This euſtom, which i 
univerſal among them; ariſes from a rude notion of the immortality of the 
ſoul. They believe this doctrine moſt firmly, and it is the princyd 
tenet of their religion. When the ſoulis ſeparated from the body of thei 

friends, they conceive that it ſtill continues to hover around it, andi d 

require and take delight in the fame things with which it formerly my 
pleaſed. After a certain time, however, it forſakes this dreary manſon; 
and departs far weſtward into the land of ſpirits.” They have even pod 
ſo far as to make a diſtinction between the inhabitants of the other worlly 
ſome they imagine, particularly thoſe who in their life-time have beti 
fortunate in war, poſſeſs a high _— of happmeſs, have a plate fr 
hunting and fiſhing, which never fails, and enjoy all fenſual delight} 
without labouring hard in order to procure them. The ſouls of thoſe, a 
the contrary, who happen to be conquered or lain in war, are extreme F 
| miſerable after death. A future ſtate therefore is not at all conſider de 
among the ſavages as a place of retribution, as the reward of hunt "©. 
virtue, or as the puniſhment of proſperous vice. They rather judge 
our happineſs in the next world by what we have enjoyed in the prefett. 

Their taſte for war, which forms the chief ingredient in therr chart ip 

gives a ſtrong bias to their religion. Areſſtoui, or the god of battle, 1 ay 
revered as the great god of the Indians. Him they invoke before they} 
into the field : according as his diſpoſition is more or leſs favourable 
them, they conclude they will be more or leſs ſucceſsful, Some nations wa 
ip the ſun and moon; among others there are a number of tradition 
relative to the creation of the world, and the hiſtory of the gods: t! 
ditions which reſemble the Grecian fables, but which are ftill more abſi 
and inconſiſtent. But religion is not the prevailing character of ti 
Indians; and except when they have ſome immediate occaſion for t 
aſſiſtanee of their gods, they pay them no ſort of worſhip. ' Like all ru 
nations; however, they are ſtrongly addicted to ſuperſtition. They belir 
in the exiſtence of a number of good and bad genii or ſpirits, who ine 
fere in the affairs of mortals, and produce all our happineſs or mile) 
It is from the evil genii, in particular, that our diſeaſes proceed; and it 
ts the good genii we are indebted for a cure. The miniſters of the ga rica, \ 

are the jugglers, who are alſo the only phyſicians among the favagn of 7, 

Theſe jugglers are ſuppoſed to be inſpired by the good genii, moſt cu 
monly. in their dreams, with the knowledge of future events; the) ies "© 
called in to the aſſiſtance of the ſick, and are ſuppoſed to be informed ey n 
tte genii whether they will get over the diſeaſe, and in what way t 

muſt be treated. But theſe ſpirits are extremely ſimple in their ſyſten i de 7. a 

phyſie, and, in almoſt every diſeaſe, direct the juggler to the ſame renet | 
he patient is incloſed in a narrow cabin, in the midſt of which i 


ne red hot ; on this they throw water, until he is well foaked * 


A 


m vapour and his own ſweat. Then they hurry him from the bagnio, 
id plunge him ſuddenly into the next river. This coarſe method, which 
ofts many their lives, often performs very extraordinary: cures. The 
upglers have likewiſe the uſe of ſome ſpecifics of wonderful efficacy ; and 
|| the ſavages are dexterous in curing wounds by the application of herbs. 


jonies with which they are adminiſtered. + 
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A general Deſcription of AMERICA. 


| World, extends from 8oth deg. north, to the 56th deg. ſouth lat. ; 
d where its breadth is known, from the 35th to the 136thdeg. of weſt lon. 
om London, ſtretching between 8 and 9000 miles in length, and in its 
eateſt breadth 3690. It ſees both hemiſpheres, has two ſummers and a 
uble winter, and enjoys all the variety of climates: which the earth 
Fords, It is waſhed by the two great oceans. To the eaſtward it has 


| theſe ſeas it may, and does, carry on a direct commerce with the 
ber three parts of the world. It is compoſed of two great continents, 
eon the north, the other upon the ſouth, which are joined by the 
;edom of Mexico, which forms a ſort of Iſthmus. 1500 miles long, and 
one part at Darien, ſo extremely narrow, as to make the communica- 
n between the two oceans by no means difficult, being only 60 miles 
t. In the great gulph, which is formed between the Iſthmus, and the 
hern and ſouthern continents, lie an infinite multitude of iſlands, 


tle, "es, in contradiſtinction to the countries and iſlands of Afia, beyond 
rk Cape of Good Hope; which are called the Eaſt Indies. If 


before we begin to treat of ſeparate countries in their order, we muſt 
ding to juſt method take notice of thofe mountains and rivers, which 


from north to ſouth along the coaſt of the Pacific ocean. They ex- 
Lin length any chain of mountains in the other parts of the plohe; 


n, as it were, to be confined within the limits of particular pro- 
+ es, and extend over a great part. of the continent. For though 
fo erica in general be not a mountainous country, it has the greateſt 
for oF tains in the world. In, South America the Andes, or Cord:lleras, 


fe the whole ſouthern parts of America, and run a length of 4300 
3, The height is as remarkable as their length, for though in part 
un the torid zone, they are conſtantly covered with ſnow. In North 
enca, which is chiefly compoſed of gentle aſcents or level plains, we 


long ridge which lies on the back of our ſettlements, feparating our 


ney mountains; if that may be conſidered as a mor n. ia, which 
lone fide. is extremely lofty, but upon the other is nearly on a level 
tte reſt of the county. 53 a go aps 

nerica is, without queſtion, that part of the globe which is beſt 
rd; and that not only for the ſupport of life, and all the purpoſ:s of 


part 
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nt the power of theſe remedies is always attributed to the magical cere- . 
HIS great weſtern continent, frequently denominated the New : 


e Atlantic, which divides it from Europe and Africa. To the weſt it 
the pacific, or great South Sea, by which it is ſeparated from Aſia. 


y of them large, moſt of them fertile, and denominated the Weſt- 


ling from the Iſthmus of Darien, to the ſtreights of Magellan, they 


"of no conſiderable mountains, except thoſe towards the pole, and | 


les from Canada and Louiſiana, which we call the Apalachian, os. 


ty, but for the convenience of trade, and the intercourie of each 


da and wood, to be met with in the other parts of the world, and n 


Africa, through the hands of the Venetians and Genocſe, who the 
. Tho' the Indians till live in e quiet poſſeſſion of many large 


q ,, Spaniards, Who, as they figſt dulcavered it, have the lar ell 
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part with the others. In North America, ſuch is the wiſdom and goodud 
of the Creator of the univerſe, thoſe vaſt tracts of country, ſituated beyy 
the Apalachian mountains, at an immenſe ànd unknown diſtance jy 
the ocean, are watered by inland ſeas, called the lakes of Canada, whi 
not only communicate with each other, but give riſe to ſeveral gu 
rivers, particularly the Miſſiſippi, running from north to ſouth till iti 
into the gulph of Mexico, after a courſe, including its turnings, of ; 
miles, and receiving in its progreſs the vaſt tribute of the Illinds, 0 
Miſaures, the Ohio, and other great rivers ſcarcely inferior to the Rhy 
or the Danube; and on the north, the river St. Laurence, running a 
trary courſe from the Miſſiſippi, till it empties itſelf into the ocean ne 
Newfoundland; all of them being almoſt navigable to their head; 
| 2 the inmoſt receſſes of this great continent, and afford ſuch any 
for commerce, as muſt produce the greateſt advantages, whenever | 
country adjacent ſhall come. to be fully inhabited, and by an induſii 
and civilized people. The eaſtern fide of North America, whichn 
a part of the Britiſh empire, beſides the noble rivers Hudſon, Delan 
Suſquehana, and Potowmack, ſupplies ſeveral others of great dy 
length, and commodious navigation: hence many parts of our ſettlen 
are ſo advantageouſly interſected with navigable rivers and . crecks, | 
our, planters, without exaggeration, may be ſaid. to have each a had 
at his door. | x 5 „%% ͤ 4 a ts 
+ +, South America is, if poſſible, in this reſpect even more fortunate 
ſupplies much the twolargeſt rivers. (excepting the Miflifippi) in the u 
the river of Amazons, and the Rio de la Plata, or Plate. River. 
firſt riſing in Peru, not far from the South Sea, paſſes from welt ta: 
nnd falls into the ocean between Brazil and Guiana, after a courſe oft 
than 3000 miles, in which it receives a. prodigious number. of gret 
. navigable rivers. The Rio de la Plata, riſes in the heart of the cou 
; and having its 8 gradually augmented, by an acceſſion of! 
powerful ſtreams, diſcharges itſelf with ſuch yehemence into the 
to make its taſte freſh for many leagues from land. Beſides theſe! 
are other rivers in South America, of which the Oronoquo, is the 
. conſiderable. . % CO Re. 4 
A country of ſuch vaſt extent on each fide of the equator, muſt n 
| — a variety of ſoils as well as climates... It is. a treaſury of 
producing moſt of the metals, minerals, plants, drugs, fruits, ! 


” 


7 


them in greater quantities and higher perfection. The gold and fil 
America has ſupplied Europe with ſuch immenſe quantities of thoſe 
able metals, that they are become vaſtly more common; ſo that the 
and ſilver of Europe now bears little proportion to the high price ſet 
them before the diſcovery of America. | ee 6 
This country alſo produces diamonds, pearls, emeralds, amethyil 
other valuable ſtones, which by being brought into Europe, have 
. buted likewiſe to lower their value; and which, berore the diſco 
America, we were forced to buy at an extravagant rate from 4 


groſſed the trade of the eaſtern. world. 


America, fo far as known, is chiefly claimed, and divided into 
by tree European nations, the Spaniards, Engliſh, and Portugues 


portion, extending from New Msnico and Louiſiana, in North 


i 
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othe ſtreights of Magellan in the South Sea, excepting the large province 
Brazil, which belongs to Portugal; for though ihe French and Datch 
we ſome forts upon Surinam and Guiana, they ſcarcely deſerve to be 
onfidered as proprietors of any part of the ſonthern continent. 
Next to Spain, the moſt conſiderable proprietor of America is Great 
tain, who derives: her elaim to, North America, from the firſt diſeover 
that continent, by Sebaſtian Cabot, in the name of Henry VII. anno 
97, about ſix years after the diſcovery of South America by Columbus; 
tte name of the king of Spain. This coantry was in general called 
ewfomndland, a name which is now appropriated folely to an ifland 
pon its coaſt. It was a long time before We made any attempt to ſettle 
is country. Sir Walter [Ralongh, an uncommon genius, and a brave 
mmander, firſt ſnewed the way, by planting a colony in the ſouthern part, 
nich he called Virginia, in honour of his miſtreſs queen Elizabetl. 
The French indeed, from this period until the concluſion of the late 
u, laid a claim to, and actually poſſeſſed Canada and Louiſiana, com- 
rehending all that extenſive inland country, reaching from Hudſon's 
y on the north, to Mexico and the gulph of the ſame name on the 
ith ; regions which all Europe could not people in the courſe of many 
ges; but no empire however extenſive, no territory however boundleſs; 
hald gratif/ the ambition of that aſpiring nation; hence, in violation 
the moſt ſolemn treaties, they made continual advances on the back 
our ſettlements, and endeavoured to ſecure their acquiſitions by a 
in of forts, well ſupplied with every engine of deſtruction, the hatchet 
d ſcalping knife not excepted. At the ſame time they did not fail to 
tivate the friendſhip of the Indians, whom they trained to the uſe of 
ns, and endeavoured to inſpire with the moſt unfavourable opinion of 
Engliſh nation, and the moſt advantageous idea of their own; inſtiga- 

g theſe ſavages to commit acts of the moſt horrid cruelty on the peaceable 
habitants who reſided on the frontiers of the Engliſn ſettlements. The 
ti colonies thus hemmed in, and confined to a ſlip of land along the 
Kcoalt by an ambitious and powerful nation, the natural rival, and enemy 
their mother country, were alarmed at the impending danger, and called 
bud for aſſiſtance. The Britiſh thunder is ſet forth to aid them. It was 
efted by a ſet of heroes, the Scipios of modern times. A long and 
body war ſucceeds, with various ſucceſs ; the military genius of the 
iim nation proves ſuperior; the combat becomes unequal, their 
ts bear down all oppoſition, · and the fate of North America is decided 
we heights of Quebec. The French, driven out of Canada, are com- 

tied to relinquiſh all their poſſeſſions in Louiſiana eaſtward of the Miſ- 
pi, the moſt beautiful tract of country, and enjoying the mildeſt cli- 
in that part of the world. 3 . 
bus, at an immenſe expence, and with the loſs of many brave men, 
colonies were preſerved, ſecured, and extended ſo far, as to render 
meculttoaſcertainthe preciſe bounds of our empire in North America, 
the northern and weſtern ſides; for to the northward, it ſhould ſeem, 

rwe might extend our claims quite to the pole itſelf, nor does any 
ſon ſeem inclined to diſpute the property of chis northernmoſt country 
dus. If we ſhould chuſe to take our ſtand upon the northern extre- 
„and look towards the ſouth, we have a territory extending in that 
Q, from the pole to Cape Florida, in the gulphl of Mexico, N. lat. 
and conſequently near 4000 miles long in a direct line; Which is the 
valuable, as it includes them oſt temperate climates of this new world, 
uch as are beſt ſuited to Britiſh conititutions. But to the. weliward, 
boundaries teach to natiens unknown even to the native Indians of \ 


f 
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Canada. If we might hazard a conjecture, it is nearly equal to the ern 
of all Europe. This. vaſt empire is all-the way waſhed by the Atlat 
ocean on the eaſt, and on the ſouth by the gulph of Mexico. We ha 
already taken notice of the river St. Lawrence, the Miſlifippi, the 
of Canada, and other great bodies of water, which fertilize and ear 
its northern and weſtern boundaries, as well as the interior parts, 
In deſcribing the fituation, extent, and boundaries of the numen 
colonies which now compoſe. this great empire, we have totally rejeth 
the accounts given us by partial French writers, as well as thoſe of Salm 
and other Engliſh geographers, if men deſerve that name, who had nz 
dered ſo widely from the truth, and who have been at no pains to oba 
the lateſt and moſt authentic information. This we thought neceſlay 
premiſe, that the reader may be prepared for the following table, wii 
he will find to differ widely from any book of geography hitherto pi 
liſhed, being compoſed from the lateſt treaties and the beſt maps 
drawings in conſequence of theſe treaties, the ſureſt guides in givingt 
geography of theſe important provinces. | ie 
The multitude of iſtands which lie between the two continents 
North and South America, are divided among the Spaniards, Engli 
and French. The Dutch indeed poſſeſs three or four ſmall iſlands, wi 
in any other hands would be of no conſequence; and the Danes hare 
or two, but they hardly deſerve to be named among the proprieton 
America. We ſhall now proceed to the particular 1 beginnu 
according to cur method, with the north ; but as Labrador or New! 
tain, and the countries round Hudſon's Bay, with thoſe vaſt inhoſpit 
regions towards the pole, are little known, we can only include mi 
the following table, the colonies that have been formed into regula 
vernments, which bring us to the goth degree north lat. VIZ. 
The Grand Diviſions of NORT H AMERICA. 
* Colonies. Length |Breadth, Chief Towns. from Lon den Belongs to? 


| 


lying I the Ahboot: 3.5 


£7 wacky [ 800 200 Quebec | . Great Britain 
Neu Scotland 1 250 Halitax |; Ditto 5 | 
|New England 550 200 |Boſton 276 W. | Ditto 8 | 
New York "yoo: 122 New Yok Ditto 2 
New fericy | 160 6o. [Perth Amboy Vitto 8 
beuſylvauia 300 240 Philadelphia Duto { 
Maryland 140 1 Annapolis / N Ditto * 
Virgin a. 3 "ad 240 Wiiiamſburg ; Dio 
No. Latolin- .. \V1ir Ditio 3 
Seorgia 5 Savannah . |___.. D tto firma 


Fat Florias I dt Arguſtin Ditto 
Ditto 


Well Florida 3 3 hd Penfacola 


Louiſiana a 5 Bonnds undeter, New Orleans 4080 N. W. dpain 
New Mexico 1 St. Fee | X Diito 
þ 
. , - 000 1600 P e 6 W, 2 - 
& Calfforn ia 1 St. J. an 4320 5 -- | Dito | — 
Mexico. pr 2000 60 Mexico . [ 4900 S. W. Ditto u. y os I 


— — 


New spain, 
5 9 2 oy : , 25 : : . —_— 's | 4 
2 In 175), an idea was enter tained of forming, at the expence of —— 
new governments in the interior parts of North America, vis. one ON the b 
| tween lake Huron and lake Erie, one in the Illinois country, and one on 
. af the river Ohio. £7 : 


\ 


„ AMERICA. |. up 


1 The r 18LANDS 1 North America belonging to the Europeans af, 
2. Is LAN S. 2 Lengrh|Breadth] Chicf Towns. | | Belongs to 
Sy — — — eeoaony <a 
> 5 | Newfoundland, 250 | 200. Placentia - Great Britain 
v1 Cape Breton 110 80 |Loviſburg Ditto 
1-4 (St Johns | | F 
28 C J = 60 | 3 Charlotte lown Ditto ha 
i 5 The Bermuda iſles - |z0,000 acres St. George I Ditto , 
FH The Bahama ditto very numerous Fafau Dio 
; , 4 | * a — — __ __ 8 
= : | | 140 | 60 Kingſton | | Ditto | | 
2 | Earbadoes „ 14 Bridgetown Ditto 
8 S. Chriſtopher's | 20 7 [Baſſe terre Ditto 
. * 5 Antigua 5 20 1 20 St. John's 5 Duro . | Pot 
5 Neis and cach ot the ſe ĩs Charles- Town „ : 4 
2. | Montſerrat [ 18 circum. Plymou Ditto : 
Y | Barbuda - 20 12 | Dato.  - 
I | — — a — a 
© Anzuilla | 0 4 : Ditto 85 
— hb — — ö —  — — — — 
s Domina |} 28 22 ; Ditto 
6 St. Vincent 24 | 18 [Kingſton Ditto 
& | Granada - 30 15 St. George's Ditto 1 
3 — ? — — 
v | Tobago 32 9 Ditto 
— ——— — — — — 1 — 
Cuba | | 700 70 Havannah Spain 
vs — — —  ———_ — 
S Hiſpaniola 450 0 It. Domingo Do . 
3 ä —— — 
E Porto Rico - 1ICO 40 Portio Rico | Spain 
v | Irinidad go 60 Ditto * 
— — ” 5 — — 
1 Margarita 40 24 Diito 
3 Martinico | 65 20 It. Peter's 1 France ; 
4 0 — —— — — 
ö 2 Guadaloupe 485 48 Baſſe terre Ditio 
oP * — — — 
[K. Lucia +4-| 2 Ditto 4 
= | $:. Bartholomew, all of a , Ditto | 
= | Deſeada, and e 1 64 bl Ditto 1 
3 Marigalante zinconhdera le. EE As Ditto | ' 
I n - yo : - ———ů——ů—— | 
SK Euſtatia 29 |-i:cum,| The Bay - | Dutch b- 
& | Cu:aflou | 30 to . 5 Ditto - 
v — . — 8 —— 1 
8 | St. Thomas. | ns ſcireum. | Denmark 
REM es 7 E- zo 1 le Baſſe End | Ditto 
Grand Divifons of SOUTH AMERICA; 
Nations, f Diſt. & Bearing 5 
08 [Length. [Breath — ee, Belongs to 
a Firma I 1400 | 700 Panama 4650 S. W. Spain 
| | 1800 | goo Lima | 55208. W. [Spain 
bma a very aree country, but little known-to the he Europ ans, 200 L. 960 o B. 
na Surinam Du:ch 
| 780 48 | ayenne ; 3840 8. * Cooney: 
8 700. ;St.Sebaitian} 6000 S. W. [Portugal 
SET Lap ata a'a | "7500 . 1000 Buen. Ayres 6040 S. w L Spain & Jeſuits 
A 1200 43 co St. lago 6605 S. Spain : 


; Mag llani- I The nnd took poſleflion of it, but qid 7 ot think it 
8 ——— __worth | while to ſettle there, 700 L. 300 B. 1 
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BIRITISH AMERICA. 5 
NEW BRITAIN. 


ATEW BRIT ATIN, or the country lying round Hudſon's Bay, w 
commonly called the country of the Eſquimaux, comprehend 
Labrador, new North and South Wales, is bounded by unknown lauch 
and frozen ſeas, about the pole, on the north; by the Atlantic ocean fifa 
the eaſt; by the bay and river of St. Lawrence and Canada, on the ſoul Wiſer 
and by unknown lands on the weft. | Rs 5s | 
 MovnrTains.] The tremendous high mountains in this country the 
wards the north, their being eternally covered with ſnow, and the win 
blowing from thence three quarters of the year, occaſion a degree of el 
in the winter, over all this country, which is not experienced in any otle 
part of the world in the ſame latitude, Ee ; 
RivEES, Bays, STRAITS, 2 Theſe are numerous in this count Am 
AND CAPES. Fan take their names generally from t 
_ Engliſh navigators and commanders, by whom they were farſt di ſcoveti bein 
the principal bay is that of Hudſon, and the principal fraits are thoſe rent 
Hudſon, Davies, and Belleifle. 15 | | 
| So1L Ax D PRODUCE.] , This country is extremely barren ; to Can: 
northward of Hyudfon's Bay, even the hardy pine tree is feen no long ti 
and the cold womb of the earth is incapable of any better production t 
ſome miſerable ſhrubs. Every kind of European ſeed, which we 
committed to the earth, in this inhoſpitable climate, has hitherto] 
rTiſhed ; but in all probability, we have not tried the ſeed of corn fromt 
northern parts of Sweden and Norway; in ſuch caſes, the place in 
whence the ſeed comes is of great moment. All this ſeverity, and H econ 
continuance of winter, and the barrenneſs of the earth which comes line K 
thence, is experienced in the latitude of 52 ; in the temperate latim met 
of Cambridge. | | | 7 
 AnimaLs.] Theſe are the mooſe deex, ftags, rein deer, bears, yen, 
buffaloes, wolves, foxes, beavers, otters, lynxes, martins, ſquint f mar 
ermins, wild cats, and hares. Of the feathered kind, they have gem! 
buſtards, ducks, partridges, and all manner of wild fowls. Of Sratic 
there are whales, morſes, ſeals, cod-fſh, and a white ſiſh, preferadl 
herrings; and in their rivers and freſh waters, pike, perch, carp 
- trout. There have been taken at Port Nelſon, in one ſeaſon, 90% err 
partridges, which are here as large as hens, and 25,000 hares. lere f 
All the animals of theſe countries are cloathed with a cloſe, foft, ey ar 
fur. In ſummer there is here, as in other places, a variety in the colt 
of the ſeveral animals; when that ſeaſon is over, which holds only 
three months, they all aſſume the livery of winter, and every fort of b 
and moſt of their fowls, are of the colour of the ſnow; every thing 
mate and inanimate is, vhite. This is a ſurpriſing phenomenon. , 
what is yet more ſurprifing, and what is indeed one of the moſt fin 


« 


things, that dray the moſt inattentive to an admiration of the wiſdom 
3 Providence, is, that the dogs and cats from England, 

haye been carried into Hudſon's Bay, on the approach, of winter, 
entirely changed their appearance, and acquired a much longer, 
and thicker coat of hair than they had originally. 3 

= Before we advance further in the defeription of America, it 1 
proper to obſerye in general, that all the quadrupeds of this ne 
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Hf, with reſpect to ſize, we ſhould compare the animals of the new and the 


feet "high, while the tapurette, which is the largeſt native of America, 
is not bigger than a calf of a year old. The lama, which ſome alſo call 
the American camel, is ſtill leſs. Their beaſts of prey are quite diveſted 


ar f that courage, which is ſo often fatal to men in Africa or Aſia. They 
a dave no lions, nor, properly ſpeaking, either leopard or tiger. Travel» 
ouch lers, however, have affixed thoſe names to ſuch ravenous animals, as are 


there found moſt to reſemble thoſe of the ancient continent. The. congar, 
the taquar, and the taquarettt among them, are deſpicable in compariſon 
vin ef the tiger, the leopard, and the mp of Aſia. ' The tiger of Ben- 

gal has been known to meaſure ſix feet in length, without including the 
til, while the congar, or American tiger, as ſome affect to call it, ſel- 


America, are different from thoſe in the ſouthern parts of the ancient con- 
tinent ;-nor does there appear to be any common to both, but thoſe, which 
being able to bear the colds of the north, have travelled from one conti. 
nent to the other. Thus the bear, the wolf, the rein-deer, the ſtag, and 
the beaver, are known as well by the inhabitants of New Britain, and 
anada, as Ruſſia; while the lion, the leopard, and the tiger, which are 


Bit if the quadrupeds of America be ſmaller than thoſe of the ancient 
ontinent, they are in much greater abundance;; for it is a rule that ob- 
rto ins through nature, and evidently points out the wiſdom of the author 
fit, that the ſmalleſt animals multiply in the greateſt proportion. The 
oat, imported from Europe to fouthern' America, in a few-generations 
becomes much leſs, but then it alfo becomes more prolific, and inſtead of 
ne kid at a time, or two at the moſt,' generally produces five, fix, and 
Imetimes more. The wiſdom of Providence in making formidable ani- 
nals unprolific is obvious; had the elephant, the rhinoceros, and the 
ion, the ſame degree of fecundity with the rabbit, or the rat, all the arts 


*. man would ſoon be unequal to the conteſt, and we ſhould ſoon perceive 
e gem become the tyrants of thoſe who call themſelves the maſterꝭ of the 
Of MWttation.' oo i Fs end i te a Sat 


Prasons AND HABITSs.] The men of this country ſhew great inge- 
ty in their manner of kindling a fire, in-cloathing themſelves, and in 
preſerving their eyes from the ill effects of that glaring white which every 
ere ſurrounds them, for the greateſt part of the year; in other reſpectg 
ley are very ſavage. In their ſhapes and faces they do not reſemble the 


ſt, u 

e cui mericans who live to the ſouthward; they are much more like the Lap- 
only Finders and Samoeids of Europe already deſcribed, from whom they are 
of be obably deſcended. The other Americans ſeem to be of a Tartar original. 
ung WW Diocovery AND commrrcE.] The knowledge of theſe northern 


1 and countries, was owing to a project ſtarted in England for the diſco- 
ry of a north-weſt paſſage to China, and the Eaſt Indies, as early as 
done year 1576, Since then it has been frequently dropped, and as often 
Med, but never yet completed. Forbiſher only diſcovered the main 
If New Britain, or Terra de Labrador, and thoſe ftraits to which he has 
men his name. In 1585, John David failed from Portſmouth, and 
ewed that and the more northerly coaſts, but he ſeems never to have 
it need the bay. Hudſon made three voyages on the ſame adventure, the 
; S 4 N 4 
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xe leſs than thoſe of the old ; even ſuch as are carried from hence to 
breed there, are often found to degenerate, but are never ſeen to improve 


old world, we ſhould find the one bear no manner of proportion to the 
other. The Aſiatic elephant, for inſtance, often grows to above ſifteen 


dom exceeds three. All the animals, therefore, in the ſouthern parts of 


natives of the ſouth with us, are utterly unknown in ſouthern. America. 
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640 BRITISH AMERICA. N. Bind 
firſt in 1607, the ſecond in 1608, and his third and laſt in 1610. Thy 
bold and judicious navigator entered the ſtraits that lead into this ny Mi ( 
Mediterranean, the bay known by his name, coaſted a great part of i 
and penetrated to 80 degrees and a half into the heart of the frozen 2, 
His ardour for the diſcovery not being abated by the difficulties he ftryy, 
gled with in this empire of winter, and world of froſt and ſnow, he fal 
here until the enſuing ſpring, and prepared in the beginning of 16110 
purſue his diſcoveries ; but his crew, who ſuffered equal hardſhips, wit 
out the ſame ſpirit to ſupport them, mutinied, ſeized upon him a 
ſeven of thoſe who were moſt faithful to him, and committed them to thy oj 
Fury of the icy ſeas, in an open boat. Hudſon and his companions wer 
either ſwallowed up by the waves, or, gaining the inhoſpitable coi, art 
were deſtroyed by the ſavages ; but the ſhip and the reſt of the men n. 
turned home. L | > . e 
The laſt attempt towards a diſcovery was made in 1746 by captiy 
Ellis, who wintered as far north as 57 degrees and a half; hut tho ole 
the adventurers failed in the original purpoſe, for which they navigate 
this bay, their project, even in its failure, may be of great advantage i 
this country. The vaſt countries which ſurround Hudſon's Bay, as w 
have already obſerved; abound with animals, whoſe furs and ſkins are ei 
cellent. In 1670, a charter was granted to a company, which does 1 
conſiſt of above nine or ten perſons, for the excluſive trade to this bay, 
and they have acted under it ever ſince with great benefit to the print | 
men, who compoſe the company, though comparatively with little ug 
vantage to Great Britain, The fur and peltry trade might be carrieda 
to a much greater extent, were it not entirely in the hands of this excly 
five company, whoſe intereſted, not to ſay iniquitous ſpirit, has been the 
ſubje& of long and juſt complaint. The company employ four ſhip 
and 130 ſeamen. They have four forts, viz. Churchill, Nelſon, Ne 
Severn, and Albany, which ſtand on the weſt fide of the bay, and relle 
garriſoned by 186 men. They export commodities to the value 0 
16,0001. and bring home returns to the value of 29, 340 J. which yieldt 
the revenue 3,34 J. This includes the fiſhery in Hudſon's Bay. Title 
commerce, ſmall as it is, affords immenſe profits to the company, at a; 
even ſome advantages to Great Britain in general ; for the commodities 
exchange with the Indians for the ſkins and furs, are all manufaQure 
in Britain; and as the Indians are not very nice in their choice, thok 
things are ſent, of which we have the greateſt plenty, and which, in ti 
mercantile phraſe, are drugs with us. Though the workmanſhip too ha 
pen to be in many reſpects ſo deficient, that no civilized people woll 
take it off our hands, it may be admired among the Indians. On the oth 
hand, the ſkins and furs we bring from Hudſon's Bay, enter largely ul 
our manufactures, and afford us materials for trading with many nat!o! 
of Europe, to great advantage. 'Theſe circumſtances tend to prove 1ncdl 
teſtably, the immenſe benefit that would redound to Great Britain,) 
throwing open the trade to Hudſon's Bay, ſince even its preſent reſtrain 
trade is to advantageous. "This company, it is probable, do not find the 
trade ſo alvantageous now, as it was before we got oſſeſſion of Canad 
as 
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The only attempt made to trade with Labrador, een directed tw hoes, 
the fiſneiy. Great Britain has no ſettlement here, though the anna ers ar 
produce of the fiſhery, amounting to upward of 49,050 1. and the nat r with 
advantages of the country, ſnould encourage us to ſet about this «cl1g", Biting 
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SITUATION AND EXTENT. 
Miles. Degrees. 


* 


uy Length 800} been J 61 and $1 Weſt longitude. 
. Breadth — n. 1 45 and 52 North latitude. 
nth 


55 2 HE French comprehended, under the name of 
BouNDARIES, ] Canada, a very large territory, taking into. 
eir claim part of New Scotland, New England, and New York, on the 
aft; and to the weſt, extending it as far as the Pacific Ocean. That 
art, however, which they have been able to cultivate, and which bore 
ie face of a colony, lay chiefly upon the banks of the river St. Law- 
ence, and the numerous ſmall rivers falling into that ftream, This bein 
duced by the Britiſh arms in the late war, is now formed into a Briti 
olony, called the Province of Quebec. See the Royal Proclamation. | 


ery different from the northern colonies, but as it is much further from 
eſea, and more northerly than a great part of theſe provinces, it has a 
nuch ſeverer winter, though the air is generally clear; but like moſt of 
hoſe American tracts that do not lie too far to the northward, the ſum- 
ters are very hot and exceeding pleaſant, * Nas 

rivate SOIL AND PRODUCE. ] Though the climate be cold, and the winter 
"ng and tedious, the ſoil is in general very good, and in many parts 
tremely fertile, in wheat, barley, rye, with other ſorts of grains, fruits, 


cl nd vegetables; tobacco, in particular, thrives well, and is much culti- 
n ed. The iſle of Orleans, near Quebec, and the lands upon the river 
hips. Lawrence, and other rivers, are remarkable for the richneſs of their 
Nee. The meadow grounds in Canada which are well watered yield 


xcellent graſs, and breed vaſt numbers of great and ſmall cattle. As 
due e are now entering upon the cultivated provinces of Britiſh America, 
das Canada, ſtretching a conſiderable way upon the back of our other 
tlements, contains almoſt all the different ſpecies of wood, and animals 
at are found in theſe colonies, we ſhall, to avoid repetitiôns, ſpeak of 
ies em here at ſome length. | THEE 
TIn BEN anD PLANTS.] The uncultivated parts of North America 
ntain the greateſt foreſts in the world. They are a continued wood, 
t planted by the hands of men, and in all appearance as old as the 
old itſelf, Nothing is more magnificent to the ſight ; the trees loſe 
wougemſelves in the clouds, and there is ſuch a prodigious _ of ſpecies, 
it even among thoſe perſons who have taken moſt pains to know them, 
fe is not one perhaps that knows half the number. The province we 
nat1008n: deſcribing, produces, amongſt others, two ſorts of pines, the white 
inc the red; four ſorts of firs ;' two forts of cedar and oak, the white and 
red; the male and female maple ; three ſorts of aſh-trees,: the free, 
a: nungrel, and the baſtard ; three ſorts of walnut trees, the hard, the 
e 2nd the ſmooth ; vaſt numbers of beech-trees, and white wood; 
nad ite and red elms, and poplars. The Indians hollow the red elms into 
towards, ſome of which, made out of one piece, will contain 20 perſons; 
anni hers are made of the bark, the differ ent piece of which they ſew toge- 
r with the inner rind, and daub over the ſeams with pitch, or rather a 
luminous matter reſembling pitch, to prevent their leaking; and the 
)s of theſe canoes are made of boughs of trees. About November, 
„ N -- EW Eg ts 2 BR NE es . the 
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Alx AND CLIMATE.) The climate of this extenſive province is not 
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' txrence: Erie, or Oſwego, longer, but not ſo broad, is about the fi 


ference not leſs than 300, as is that of Machigan, though like lake En 


water here is near a mile wide, where the rock croſſes it, not in a di 
line, but in the form of a half-moon. ' When it comes to the pepe 


travellers at ſeeing ſo great a body of water falling, or rather violent 


at 2 great diſtance, appearing like a cloud, or pillar of ſmoke, and in i ontaine 
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the bears and wild cats take up their habitation in the hollow elins, ud 
remain there till April. Here are alſo found cherry-trees, plum tre 
the vinegar-tree, the fruit of which, infuſed in water, produces vinege, 
an aquatic plant, called alaco, the fruit of which may be made into 
oonfection; the white thorn ; the cotton-tree, on the top of which g 
ſeveral tufts of flowers, which, when ſhaken in the morning, before the 
dew falls off, produces honey, that may be boiled up into ſugar, the ſee 
being a pog, containing a very fine kind of cotton; the ſun-plant, which 
reſembles a marigold, and grows to the height of ſeven or eight f&; 
Turky corn, French beans, gourds, melons, capillaire, and the hop play 
Marais AND MINERALS.) Near Quebec is a fine lead minke, al 
in fpme of the mountains, we are told, filyer has been found, though 
have not heard that any great advantage has been made of it as yet. ii 
country alſo abounds with coals. WC © 4 p#::4h7 7% & Rina 9: 4 
Rivers.} The rivers branching through this country are very nune- 
rous, and many of them large, Bolt and eep. The principal are, the 
Outtauais, St. John's, Seguinay, Deſpaires, and Trois Rivieres; but theft: 
E ſwallowed up by the river St. Lawrence. This river iſſues from E or 


ake Ontario, and taking its courſe north-eaſt, waſhes Montreal, wherlt de 
receives the Outtauais, and forms many fertile iſlands. It continues e 
fame courſe, and meets the tide upwards of 400 miles from the ſea, vir 
it is navigable for large veſlels; and below Quebee, 320 miles from tif wil 


ca, it becomes broad, and fo deep that ſhips of the line contributed, in th 
laſt war, to reduce that capital. After receiving in its progreſs innume; 
able fireams, this great river fals into the ocean at Cape Roſters, where iti 
Yo miles broad, and where the cold is intenſe, and the ſea boiſterous, | 
its progreſs it forms a variety of bays, harbours, and iſlands, many of the 
froitful and extremely pleaſant. rg ro Tar 

Laxzs.] The great river St. Lawrence is that only upon which ti 
French (now ſubjects of Great Britain) have ſettlements of any note; M 
if we loak forward into futurity, it is nothing improbable that Canal 
and thoſe vaſt regions to the weſt, will be enabled of themſelves to cet 
on a conſiderable trade upon the great lakes of freſh water, which tie | 
countries environ. Here are "20, 28% the ſmalleſt of which is a et li 
of ſweet water, greater than any in the other parts of the world: t ontte 
are, the lake Ontario, which is not leſs than 200 leagues in circun 


extent. That of the Huron ſpreads greatly in width, and is in circii 


3t is rather long and comparatively narrow. But the lake Superior, wht 
contains ſeveral large iſlands, is goo leagues in the circuit. All of th 
are nayigabte by any veſſels, and they all communicate with one ano 
exeept that the paſſage between Erie and Ontario, is interrupted i) 
fupendous fall or cataract, which is called the falls of Niagara. 


ſuperio 
White, 
colour, 
climate 
Steen; 
the furs 
who bet 
thrown, from ſo great an height, upon the rocks below ; from when 5 pl 
again rebounds to a very great height, appearing white as ſnow, b* dot 1H 
All converted into foam through thoſe violent agitations. The no! elle th 
this fall is often heard at the diſtance of fifteen miles, and fom*i® 3 

much farther. The vapour ariſing from the fall may ſometimes be! es 


dicular fall, which is 146 feet, no words can expreſs the conſternation! 
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zppearance of a rainbow, whenever the ſun. and the paſition of the tra- 
veller favours. Many beaſis and fowis. here loſe their lives, by attempting 
to ſwim, or croſs the ſtream in the current above the fall, and apy or 
dahed in pieces below, and ſometimes the Indians, through careleſneſs.or ' 
drunkenneſs, have met with the ſame fate; and perhaps no place in the, 


— world is frequented by ſuch. a number of eagles as are invited hither by: 
ade carnage of deer, elks, bears, &c. on which they feed. The river St. 
Lawrence, as we have already obſerved, is the outlet of theſe lakes ; by, 
MY uhich they diſcharge themſelves into. the acean. The French have bui 
bs at the ſeveral ſtraits, by which theſe lakes communicate with each 
Fan eber, as well as where the laſt of them communicates with the river. 
ru By theſe they effectually ſecured to themſelves the trade of the lakes, and 


an influence upon all the nations of America which lie near them. | 
| rinnt. Theſe make the moſt curious and hitherto the mott inte- 
telling part of the natural hiſtory of Canada. It is to the ſpoils of theſe 
that we owe the materials of many of our manufactures, and moſt of the 
commerce as yet carried on between us and the country we have been 


eri 4ccribing. The animals that find ſhelter and nouriſhment in the im- 

an nenſe foreſts of Canada, and which indeed traverſe the uncultivated 

den parts of all this continent, are ſtags, elks, deer, bears, foxes, martens, 
ald cats, ferrets, weaſels, ſquirrels of a large ſize and greyiſh hue, hares, 


and rabbits. The ſouthern parts in particular breed great numbers of 
wild bulls, deer of a ſmall ſize, divers forts of roebucks, goats, wolves, 
&c. The marſhes, lakes, and pools, which in this country are very 
numerous, ſwarm with otters, beavers or caſtors, of which the white are 
highly valued, being ſcarce, as well as the right black kind. The 
American beaver, though reſembling the creature known in Europe by 
that name, has many particulars which render it the moſt curious animal 
we are xterm oF ag It is near four feet in length, and weighs ſixty 
or ſeventy pounds; they live from fifteen to twenty years, and the females 
generally bring forth four young ones at a time. It is an amphibious 
quadruped, that continues not long at a time in the water, but yet can- 
not live without frequently bathing in it. The ſavages, who waged a 
ontinual war with this animal, believed that it was a rational creature, 


inne in fociety, and was governed by a leader, reſembling their own. 
e fi lachem or prince. It muſt indeed be allowed, that the curious accounts 
irn den of this animal by ingenuous travellers, the manner in which it con- 
«vs its habitation, provides food to ſerve during the winter, and always 


in proportion to the continuance and ſeverity of it, are ſufficient to ſhew 


ft the near approaches of inſtinct to reafony and even in ſome inſtances, the 
oc periorit' of the former. Their colours are different; black, brown, 
d by bite, yellow, and firaw-colour ; but it is obſerved, that the lighter their 
. colour, the leſs quantity of fur they are cloathed with, and live in warmer 
a n limates. The furs of the beaver are of two kinds, the dry and the 
pepe een; the dry fur is the ſkin before it is applied to any uſe; the green are 


ationl the furs that are worn, after being ſewed to one another, by the Indians, 
cken pho beſmear them with unctuous ſubſtances, which not only render them 
ore pliable, hut give the fine down that is manufactured into hats, that 


hence | 

„ be ily quality which renders it proper to be worked up with the dry fur. 
noiſe Both the Dutch and Engliſh have of late found the ſecret of making ex- 
mein ellent cloths, gloves, and ſtockings, as well as hats, from the beaver fur, 
be pelides the fur, this uſeful animal produces the true caſtoreum, which is 


din rntained in bags in the lower part of the belly, different from the teſticles: 
value of this drug is well known. The fleſh of the beaver is a moſt 
icious food, but when boiled it has a diſagreeable reliſh, 
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The mufk rat is a dimunitive kind of beaver, (weighing about five « 
fix pounds) which it reſembles in every thing but its tail; and it afford 
a very ſtrong muſk, © — . HERD 
The elk ts of the fize of a horſe or mule. Many extraordinary medi 

cinal qualities, particularly for curing the failing ſickneſs, are aſcribed ty t 
\ . the hcof of the left foot of this animal, Its fteſh is very agreeable aud 
. nouriſhing, and its colour a mixture of light-grey and dark-red. They 0 
love the cold countries; and when the winter affords them no graſs, they ot 
gnaw the bark of trees. It is dangerous to approach very near this znim i i 
when he is hunted, as he ſometimes ſprings furiouſly on his purſuers, a4 il © 
tramples them to pieces. To prevent this, the hunter throws his clothes 07 
to him, and while the deluded animal ſpends his fury on theſe, he takes di 
proper meaſures to diſpatch him. e | | 
There is a carnivorous animal here, called the carcajou, of the feliie Mi ** 
cat kind, with a tail fo long, that Charlevoix ſays he twiſted it ſeveral I. 
times round his body. Its body is about two feet in length, from the * 


. end of the ſnout to the tail. It is ſaid, that this animal, winding hin- rel 
ſelf about a tree, will dart from thence upon the elk, twiſt his ſtrong tal t0 
round his body, and cut his throat in a moment. big 


The buffaloe, a kind of wild ox, has much the fame appearance with hu 
thoſe of Europe; his body is covered with a black wool, which is highly - 
eſteemed. The fleſh of the female is very good: and the buffaloe hides 
are as ſoft and pliable as chamois leather, but fo very firong, that the 
bucklers which the Indians make uſe of are hardly penetrable by a muſket 
ball. The Canadian roebuck is a domeſtic animal, but differs in no other 
reſpe& from thoſe of Europe. Wolves are ſcarce in Canada, but they, 
afford the fineſt furs in all the country: their fleſh is white, and good to 
eat; and they purſue their prey to the tops of the talleſt trees. The black 
foxes are greatly eſteemed, and very ſcarce; but thoſe of other colour 
are more common: and ſome on the Upper Miſſiſippi are of a filr 
colour, and very beautiful. They live upon water-fowls, which they 
decoy within their clutches by a thouſand antic tricks, and then ſpring 
upon and devour them. The Canadian poll-cat has a moſt beautiful 
white fur, except the tip of his tail, which is as black as jet. Natur 
has given this animal no defence: but its urine, the ſmell of which is into- 
lerably nauſeous; this, when attacked, it ſprinkles plentifully on its tal, 
and throws it on the affailant, The Canadian wood-rat is of a beautiful 
filver colour, with a buſhy tail, and twice as big as the European: tie 


with 


female carries under her belly a bag, which ſhe opens and ſhuts at plea- c 
ſure; and in that ſhe places her young when purſued. * Here are three Wy 50 
_ forts of ſquirre!s; that called the flying ſquirrel, will leap 40 paces and r. 
more from one tree to another. This little animal is eaſily tamed, and ade 
zs very lively, except when afleep, which is often the caſe; and he put $4 1 
up wherever. he can find a place, in one's ſleeve, pocket, or muff; be - 
art pitches on his maſter, whom he will diſtinguiſh among 20 periow. 10 ve 
The Canadian porcupine ig lefs than a middling dog; when roalted, he k mo 
eats full as well as a ſuckling pig. The hares — rabbits differ little from 1 eg! 
thoſe in Europe, only they turn grey in winter. There are two forts 0 
bears here, one of a reddiſh, and the other of a black colour; but the owl 
former is the moſt dangerous. The hear is not naturally fierce, unle | on 
when wounded or oppreſicd with hunger. They run  thenuelves . ich 
poor in the month of July, when it is ſomewhat dangerous to meet them; — 
and they are faid to ſupport themſelves during the winter, when the ſno! hos 


lies from four to fix feet deep, by ſucking their paws, Scarce an) . 
i de 5 8 . ; x 225 1 pe amo%y 


4 , 


— 
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among the Indians is undertaken with greater ſolemnity than hunting the 
bear; and an alliance with a noted bear-hunter, - who has killed ſeveral 
in one day, is more eagerly ſought after than that of one who has ren- 
dered himſelf famous in war. The reaſon is, becauſe the chace ſupplies 
the family with both food and raiment. ä e 


Of the feathered creation, they have eagles, falcons, goſhawks,: ter- 


N cels, partridges, grey, red, and black, with long tails, which they ſpread 
* out as 2 fan, and make a very beautiful appearance; woodcocks are 
— ſcarce in Canada, but ſnipes and other water-game, are plentiful. A 


Canadian raven is ſaid by ſome writers to eat as well as a pullet, and an 
owl better. Here are black-birds, ſwallows, and larks; nolefs than 22 


1 different ſpecies of ducks, and a great number of ſwans, turkeys, geeſe, - 

buſtards, teal, water-hens, cranes, and other large water-foul ; bat a ways 

ea ua diſtance from houſes. The Canadian woodpecker is a beautiful bird. 

ied Thruſhes and goldfinches are found here ; but the chief Canadian bird of 

the melody is the white-bird, which is a kind of ortolan, very ſhowy, and 

1 remarkable for announcing the return of ſpring. The fly- bird is thought 

oy to be the moſt beautiful of any in nature; with all his plumage he is no 
bigger than a cock chafer, and he makes a noiſe with his wings like the 

ith humming of a large fl. Y | | 

-ly Among the reptiles of this country, the rattle-ſnake only deſerves atten- 

21. bon. Some of chem are as big as a man's leg, and five or fix feet in 


the length. What is moſt remarkable in this animal is the tail, which is 
ket ſcaly like a coat of mail, and on which it is (aid there grows every year 
ther one ring, or row of ſcales; ſo that they know its ages by its tail, as we 
they WY © that of a horſe by its teeth. In moving, it makes a rattling noiſe, 
d to dom which-it has its name> The bite of this ſerpent is mortal, if a 
lack WW remedy is not applied immediately. In all places where this dangerous 
ours I rptile is bred, there grows a plant which is called rattle ſnake herb, the 
air wot of which (ſuch is the goodneſs of Providence) is a certain antidote 
they I gainſt the venom of this ſerpent, and that with the moſt ſimple pr-pa- 
ring A von, for it requires only to be pounded or chewed, and applied like a 
iti plaiſter to the wound. The rattle-ſnake ſeldom bites paſſengers, unleſs it 
aue i provoked, and never darts itſelf at any perſon without ficſt rattling three 
limes with its tail. When purſued, if it has but a little time to recover, 
5 tall it folds itfelf round, with the head in the middle, and then darts itſelf - 
atifol with great fury and violence againſt its purſuers: nevertheleſs, the ſavages 
: the clace it, and find its fleſh very good, which is uſed by the American apo- 
plex thecaries in particular caſes. A RIS. 
three . Some writers are of opinion, that the fiſheries in Canada, if properiy 
s and mproved, would be more likely to enrich that country than even the fur 
„ nale. The river St. Lawrence contains perhaps the greateſt variety of 
e pus h in the world, and theſe in the greateſt plenty and of the beſt ſorts. 
F; he befides the great variety of other fiſh in the rivers and lakes, are ſea- 
valves, ſea-cows, porpoiſes, the lencornet, the goberque, the ſea- plaiſe, 
lalmon, trout, turtle, lobſters, the chaouraſou, ſturgeon, the achigau, 
tie gilthead, tunny, ſhad, lamprey, ſmelts, conger-eels, mackarel, ſoals, 
lerings, anchovies, and- pilchards. The ſea-wolf, ſo called from its 
bowling, is an amphibious creature; the largeſt are ſaid to weigh 2000 
pounds; their fleſh is good eating: but the profit of it lies in- the oil, 
Vhich is proper for burning, and currying of leather ; their ſkins make 
xcellent coverings for trunks, and though not ſo fine as Morocco leather, 
they preſerve their freſhneſs better, and are leſs liable to cracks. The 
tives and boots made of thoſe ſkins let in no water, and, when . 
* bas 4/965 -  *ranncd; 


of which they are exceſſively fond. But as liberty is the ruling paſſion 
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fanned, make excellent and laſting covers for ſeats. The Canadian fa. 
cow is larger than the ſea-wolf, but reſembles it in figure: it has ty 
teeth , of the thickneſs parts 'of- a man's arm, 'that, when "Prom, 
_ 160k like horns, and are very fine ivory as well as its other teeth. $a 
of the porpoiſes of the river St. Lawrence are ſald to yield a hogſheat if 
oil; ahd ji their ſkins waiftcoats fre made, which are exceſſide troy, 
and mufket proof. The lenervnet is a kind of kuttle-ſiſh, quite rom, 
zor rather oval ; there are three ſorts of them, which differ only in ſi; 
ſome being as 2 a hogſhead, and others but a foot long; they cn 
only the laſt, and that with a torch: they are excellent bating. The 
:goberque has the taſte and ſmell of ſmall cod. The ſea-plaife is 
eating; they are taken with long poles armed with iron hooks. ? 
- chaouraſou is an armed fiſn, about five feet long, and as thick as ia ma 
thigh, reſembling a pike; but is covered with ſcales that are proof apa 
a dagger; its colour is afilver-grey; and there grows under his mouth; 
long bony ſubſtance, ragged at the edges. One may readily conceife, 
that an animal ſowell fortified is a ravager among tke inhabitants of de 
water: but we have few inſtances of fiſh making prey of the ' feathettd 
creation, which this fiſh does, however, with much art. He cofcei 
huimſelf among the canes and reeds, in ſuch a manner that nothing is 
to be ſeen beſides his weapon, which he holds raiſed perpendicukrh, 
. above the ſurface of the water: the fowls, which come do take u, 
*Imagining the weapon to be only a withered reed, perch upon it, bit 
they are no ſooner alighted, than the fiſh opens his throat, and mak 
*fuch a ſudden motion to ſeize his prey, that it ſeldom ! eſcapes hin 
This fiſh is an inhabitant of the lakes. The ſturgeon is both a freſh and 
ſalt- water fiſh, taken on the coaſt of Canada and the lakes, from eight 
to twelve feet long, and proportionably thick. There is a ſmall kind d 
_ - *#flnrgeon, the fleſh'of which is very tender and delicate. The achigat 
"and the gilthead, are fiſn peculiar to the river St. Lawrence. Some i 
- the rivers breed a kind of crocodile, that differs but little from thoſe 
"the Nile. ; 8 a b | 3 Nee 
INHABITANTS AND /PRINCIPAL TOWNS. ] Before the late war, tl 
banks of the river St. Lawrence, above Quebec, were vaſtly populow 
but we cannot preciſely determine the number of French Ay Engliſ 
" ſettled in this province, who are undoubtedly upon the increaſe. Th 
different tribes of Indians in Canada are almoſt innumerable ; but thek . 
people are obſerved to decreaſe in population where the Europeans: "ſy 
moſt numerous, owing chiefly to the immoderate uſe of ſpirituous liquor - 


the Indians, we may naturally ſappoſe, that as the Europeans advance butt 
the former will retreat to more diſtant regions. ; 3 

| Quebec, the capital, .not only of this province, but of all Canada, 'torer 
- fituated at the confluente of the rivers St. Lawrence and St. Charles, 
the little river, about 320 miles from tlie ſea. It is built on a rock, part our ſe 

of marble and partly of flate. The town is divided into an upper aud 
mower; the houſes in both are of ſtone, and built in a tolerable manne 
The fortifications are ſtrong, though not regular. The town is cove 
c with a regular and beautiful citadel; in which the governor reſides. T 
number of inhabitants are computed at 12 or 15,000. The river, whit 

from the ſea hither is four or five leagues broad, narrows all of a ſuddf vel k 
to about a mile wide. The harbour, which lies oppoſite the town; tend 
*Fafe and commodious, and about five fathom! deep. It is flanked by i The 
* baſtions, that are raiſed 25 feet from the ground, which is about 8 gc 
er height of the tides at the time of the equinox: * _ #3 
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TTL F . een © are is G43 21 = PTR ee © + 3M 
FF Oeder to ee PR iy boi i7e mile: in ing tpi 
| ine St Lawrence, the eye is entertained with beautiful landſcapes, the 
an 


being in many places very bold and ſteep, and ſhaded with lofty 


ne ves. The farms lie pretty cloſe all the way; ſeyeral gentlemens houles, 
d I N. e — SJ» Mir: # &I-I&&s 4,55 *1 +: . e 

„dec built, bew, chemſelves at intervals, and there is all the appear- 
dhy, ance of a flou Alhivg A 5. but there. are few towns or villages. : It is 
m. prett moch Be i) geil ettled parts of Virginia and Maryland, where 
— the [inter are wholly within themſelves. Many beautiful iſlands are in- 


teriperſed in the channel of the river, which have an agreeable effect upon 
the eye. Aﬀeer Þ ig the Richlieu iſlands, the air becomes ſo'mild a 
temperate, that the traveller thinks himſelf tranſported to another climate 
bat this 3s to he underitood of the ſummer months, 

The town called Trois Rivieres, or the Three Rivers, is about balf-wa 


between Quebec and Montreal, and has its name from three rivers whic 


kins. The country here is pleaſant, and fertile in corn, fruit, &c. and 


elt great numbers of hand ſome houſes ſtand on both ſides the rivers. 

b Montreal ſtands on an ifland in the river St. Lawrence, which is ten 
arly, leagues in length and four In breadth, at the foot of a mountain which 
e name to it, about half a league from the ſouth ſhore, While the 
French had poſſeſſion of Canada, both the city and iſland of Montreal 


belonged to private proprietors,” who had improved them ſo well, that the 
whole iſland was become a moſt delightful ſpot, and produced every thing 
that could adminiſter to the conveniences of life. The city forms an 


ejght adlong ſquare, divided by regular and well-formed ſtreets; ard when it 
— fell into the hands of the Engliſh, the houſes were huilt in a very hand- 
| 


Wy {one manner, and every houſe might be ſeen at one view from the harbour, 
ne i or from the ſouthernmoſt fide of he river, as the hill on the fide of which 
the town ſtands, falls gradually to the water. This place is ſurrounded 
by a wall and a dry ditch, and its fortifications have been much improved 
by the Engliſn. Montreal is nearly as large as Quebec; but ſince it fell 
no the hands of the Engliſh it hath ſuffered much by fire. 
_ GoveRxnmenT.] Before the late war, the. French lived in affluence, 
* being free from all taxes, and having full liberty to hunt, fiſn, fell timber, 
t tba nd to ſow and plant as much land as. they could cultivate, ” the capitu- 


wh lation granted to the French, when this country was reduced, both indi- 
ein "iduals and communities are entitled to all their former rights and privi- 
— kleees. The Roman- catholic js {till to continue their eſtab iſhed religion; 


but the king of Great-Britain ſucceeds to all the power and prerogatives 
ef which the French king was poſſeſſed. Canada is now divided into three 


ada, borernments, viz, Quebec, Montreal, and Trois Riviers, 3 
1 | Traps AN DO cOoM R- E.] By expelling the French om the ary of 
2 K 1 WW ſettlements, we ſecured them from the danger of being moleſted or 
. #acked by an active and formidable enemy, and enabled our people to- 
= attend, with proper ſpirit and induſtry, to agriculture, and the improve- 


dent of that country. While the important conqueſt of Canada removed 


„ Ti ual power from that part of North America, it put us in the fole-poſ- 
Parr bon of the fur and peltry trade, the uſe and im Dortance of which are 
< yell know /n to the manufacturers of great Great Britain, and enable us te 
ertend the ſcale of a general commerce. | | 


The nature of the climate, ſeverely" cold in winter, and the people 
Abukacturing nothing, ſhews what Canada principally wants from Eu- 
1 . | 


aſſing the Richlieu iſlands, the air becomes ſo mild and 


* 5 £ di . 322 8 * : e929 Cog + 
join their currents here, and fall into the St. Lawrence. It is much fre- 
quented by the ſeveral nations of Indians, who, by means of theſe rivers,” 
reſort hither and trade with the inhabitants in various kinds of furs and 


ropes 


—— — 
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be travelled without danger from the Indians. For it may here be obſerve 


* 
, 
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rope; wine, or rather rum, cloths, chiefly coarſe, linen, and wrougkt 
iron. The Indian trade requires rum, tobacco, a fort of duffil blanket, 
guns, powder, balls, and flints, kettles, hatchets, toys, and trinkets 
all kinds. | on )* 
While this country was poſſeſſed by the French, the Indians ſupplie 
them with peltry : and the French had traders, who, in the manner 
the oct inhabitants, traverſed the vaſt lakes and rivets in cano, 
with incredible induſtry and patience, carrying their goods into thee. 
moteſt ports of America, and amongſt nations entirely unknown to u 
Theſe again brought the market home to them, as the Indians were therehy 
| habituated to trade with them. For this purpoſe, people from all party 
even from the diſtance of 1000 miles, came to the French fair at Montrel, 
which began in June, and ſometimes laſted three months. On this occaſig 
many ſolemnities were obſerved, guards were placed, and the goven 
afliſted, to preſerve order, in ſuch a concourſe, and ſo great a variety 
ſavage nations. But ſometimes great diſorder and tumults happened; 
and the Indians, being ſo fond of brandy, frequently gave for a dram il 
they were poſſeſſed of. It is remarkable, that many of theſe nation 
actually paſſed by our ſettlement of Albany in New York, and travelle 
200 miles further to Montreal, though they might have purchaſed ts 
goods cheaper at the former. So much did the French exceed us in the 
arts of winning the affections of theſe ſavages! _ 55 
Since we became poſſeſſed of Canada, our trade with that country en 
ploys 34 ſhips, and 400 ſeamen. Their exports, at an average of thre 
| years, in ſkins, furs, ginſeng, ſnake-root, capillaire and wheat, amoi 
to 150, 500 I. Their imports from Great Britain, in a variety of article 
are computed at nearly the ſame ſum. It is unneceſſary to make u 
remarks on the value and importance of this trade, which not only ſuf 
plies us with unmanufactured materials, indiſpenſably neceſſary in mat 
articles of our commerce, but alſo takes in exchange the manufactures d 
our own country, or the production of our other ſettlements in the El 
and Weſt Indies. - 1 e $i 
But with all our attention to the trade and peopling of Canada, it wil 
be impoſſible to overcome certain inconveniencies, proceeding from natur: 
cauſes; I mean the ſeverity of the winter, which is ſo exceflive fron 
December to April, that the greateſt rivers are frozen over, and the ſno 
lies commonly from four to ſix feet deep on the ground, even in thok 
parts of the country, which lie three degrees ſouth of London, and in th 
temperate latitude of Paris. Another inconvenience ariſes from the fi 
in the river St. Lawrence, below Montreal, which prevent ſea veſſels fra 
penetrating to that emporium of inland commerce. Our communicat 
therefore with Canada, and the immenſe regions beyond it, will alwa 
be interrupted during the winter ſeaſon, until roads are formed, that c 


that theſe ſavage people often commence hoſtilities againſt us, without al 
previous notice; an frequently. without any provocation, they comm! 


the moſt horrid ravages for a long time with impunity. But when at l ad 
their barbarities have rouſed the ſtrength of our people, they are 1 The 
aſhamed to.beg a peace; they know we always grant 1t readily; they pre | * 


miſe it ſhall endure as long as the ſun and moon; and then all is qui 

till ſome incident, too often co-operating with ill uſage received frot 

our traders, gives them a freſh opportunity of renewing their cruelties. 
HIis rox Tr.] See the general account of America. 
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o NEW 8C@TLAND:; 


| SP variON anp 2x Tzur. 
Le 3 N 1 | | v7 
vgth 358 „ £ 4; and 49 Nortk latitude. 

Bread th 4 hetween 4 60 and 67 Weſt longitude. 
pal s. ] GUN DED by the river St. Lawrence on the north ; 
n by the gulph of St. Lawrence, and the Atlantic 
a _ by the fame ocean, ſouth; and by Canada and New Eng- 
, welt, 1 s | | | 
Rives.) The river of St. Lawrence fornis the northern boundary. 
e rivers Riſgouche and Nipiſiguit run from weft to eaſt, and fall into 
bay of St. Lawrence. The rivers of St. John, Paſſamaguadi, Pe- 


_ V or the ſea a little to the eaſtward of it. | | 
tons, BAY'S, AND CAPES.} The ſeas adjoining to it are, the Atlantic 
"ll" Fandy Bay, and the Gulph of St. Lawrence. The lefler bays are, 


sel, Port Vert, and Port Joly, on the ſouth ; Port La Tour, on the 
nom eat; Port St. Mary, Annapolis, and Minas on the-fouth fide of 


ticles Wy Bay, 7 Pu 3 I 3 
he chief capes are, Cape Portage, Ecoumenac, Tourmentin, Cape 
and Epis, on the eaſt. Cape Fogeri, and Cape Canceau; — 


y ſy lags ge | | 
leaf, Cape Blanco, Cape Vert, Cape Theodore, Cape Dore, Cape 
. lere, and Cape Negro, on the ſouth. Cape Sable; and Cape Four- 


oa che ſouth-weſt. 


0 . as.) The lakes are very numerous, bit have not yet received 
it wil cular names. „„ | . . 
natur Ar E.] The climate of this conntry, though within the Tempe- 

e fron Lone, has been found rather unfavourable to European conſtitutions. 


bone wrapt up in the gloom of a fog during great part of the year, 
8 a0 for four or five months it is intenſely cold. But though the cold in 
Jin e and the heat in ſummer are 
-he falke the body for enduting both. 


1s u And PRODUCE] From ſuch an unfavourable climate little can 
nicata i bected. New Scotland is almoſt a continued foreſt ; and agriculture, 
| alwa ſt attempted by the Engliſh ſettlers has hitherto made little progreſs. 
chat ci parts, the ſoil is thin and barren, the corn it produces of a 
Greed elled kind like rye; and the graſs intermixed with a cold ſpungy 
out ae However, it is not uniformly bad; there are tracts in the penin- 
comme the ſouthward, which do not yield to the beſt land in New Eng- 

n at K nd, in general, the ſoil js — to the produce of hemp and 


7 are 10 
hey pr 
is quit 
ed frol 
elties. 


and tar, > 
MMALS.] This country is not deficient in the animal produRions of 


ad all manner-of game, and many kinds of European fowls aud 
El 2 | 


cot, and St. Crowe, which run from north to ſouth, fall into Fand) 


We nigto and Green Bay upon the Iſthmus, which Joins the 8 
n ee Scotia 40 che ſouth; and the Bay of Chaleurs on the north-eaſt; 
of Chedibucto on the ſouth-eaſt; the bay of the iſlands, the ports 


dart, ChebuRo, Proſper, St. Margaret, La Heve, Port Maltois, Port 


e. 


great, they come on gradually ſo as 


The timber is extremely proper for ſhip-building, and produces 


tphbouring provinces, particularly deer, beaver, and otters. Wild 
quadrupegs 


— — — ens ans 
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60 BRITISH AMERICA, N. Scot 
quadrupeds have, from time to time, been brought into it, and ti 
well. At the cloſe of March the fiſh begin to ſpawn, when they eu 
the rivers in ſuch ſhoals, as are incredible. Herrings come up in Api 
and the ſturgeon and ſalmon in May. But the moſt valuable append 
of New Scotland, is the Cape Sable coaſt, along which is one contin 
range of cod fiſhing banks, and excellent harbours. _ Ng 

1 SETTLEMENT, CHIEF c Notwithſtanding the forbidi 

 _ *  TQWNS AND COMMERCE. { appearance of this county, 
was here that ſome of the firſt European ſettlements. were made, Theh 
grant of lands in it were given by James I. to his ſecretary Sir Wil 
Alexander, from whom it had the name of Nova Scotia, or New Scotly 
Since then it has frequently changed hands, from one private propns 
. to another, and from the French to the Engliſh nation backwardandf 
ward. It was not confirmed to the Engliſh, till the peace of Utnx 
and their deſign in acquiring it does not ſeem to have ſo much ai er 
from any proſpect of direct profit to be obtained by it, as from an ay 
henfion that the French, by poſſeſſing this province, might have had 
their power to annoy our other fettlements. Upon this principle x 
families were tranſported in 1749, at the charge of the government,i 

| this country. The town they erected is called Halifax, from the ex 
that name, to whoſe wiſdom and care we owe this ſettlement. Thet 
of Halifax ſtands upon Chebucto bay, very commodiouſly ſituated fi 


fiſhery, and has a communication with moſt parts of the province, IM, 
by land carriage, the ſea, or navigable rivers, with a fine harbour, MBA 
a a ſmall ſquadron of ſhips of war lies during the winter, and in ſu ned 


puts to -ſea, under the command of a commodore, for the protedii 
the fiſhery, and to ſee that the articles of the late peace, relating i bor 
are duly obſerved by the French. The town has an entrenchment, 
is ſtrengthened with forts of timber. Three regiments of men tc, 
tioned in it, to protect the inhabitants from the Indians, whoſe re | 
ment, however excited or fomented, has been found implacable es ne. 
the Engliſh. - The number of inhabitants is ſaid to be 15 or 16000, Minus 
live very comfortably by the trade they carry on in furs and navalW:tren 
by their fiſheries,- and its being the reſidence of the governor, att 
. garriſon already mentioned. The other towns of leſs note are Any 
- which ſtands on the eaſt fide of the bay of Fundy, and though but! 
- wretched place, was formerly the capital of the province. It ha 
the fineſt harbours in America, capable of containing a thouſand! 
at anchor, in the utmoſt ſecurity. This place is alſo protected by 

and garriſon. St. John's is a new ſettlement at the mouth of then 
. that.name, that falls inte the bay of Fundy on the weſt ſide, 
The exports from Great Britain to thiscountry, conſiſt chiefly of Wiſfurine: 
and linen cloth, and other neceſſaries for wear, of fiſhing tach 
rigging for ſhips. The amount of our exports, at an average d nornin 
years, 1s about 26, 0 I. The only articles we can get in excha 
timber, and the produce of the fiſhery, which, at a like average, à 
to 38,0001. But, as we have already obſerved, the negative ad 
of this colony, by which our enemies, while it remains in ol! 
are prevented from doing harm to our other ſettlements, have pi 
engaged the Britiſh miniſtry to'expend ſuch ſums and to take {ut 


LY 


* 


in ſupporting it. 
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NE W ENGLAND. 
e i SITUATION. AND. BXTENT.. . | 
8 . 10 Miles. W SF 5 . 
Length 550 1 ,.. - J 41 and 49 North latitude. 
| Breadth 200 : beter 1 5 and 74 Weſt longitude. 
ee on the north-eaſt by New Scatland ; 
5 on the weſt, by Canada, on the ſouth by New 
ok; and on the eaſt by the Atlantic. e 125 ; 


e Provinces. yy 225 Chief Towns. 
12 1 Nes Hampſhire — f $ Portſmouth. - | 


i CCC Bos ron, N. Lat. 4 
e middle diviſion Mailachuſet Colony c | pon W. Lon. 50-40. 
ie fouth diviſion © Rhode Iſland, cc. Newport. | t 


1 eee Ne London. 
h # — — 4 £ 
he welt diviſion | Conne gicut — 0 eee 
Rivess.] Their rivers are, Connecticut; Thames; Patuxent ; Me- 
mac; Piſcataway ; Saco ;- Caſco; Kinebeque; and, Penobſeot, or 
ntagonet. - N e . 


Bays aND.CAPES.] The moſt remarkable bays and harbours are thoſe 
med by Plymouth, Rhode Iſland, and Providence plantations ; -Monu- 
nt-Bay; Weſt-Harbour, formed by the bending of Cape- Cod; Boſton- 
bour; Piſcataway, and Caſco-Bay. RE RI LW MO 
he chief capes are, Cape Cod, Marble Head, Cape Anne, Cape 
tic, Cape Porpus, Cape Elizabeth, and Cape Small- Point. 
ur AvD cLIMATE-]J New England, though ſituated almoſt ten de- 
rnearer the ſun than the mother country, has an earlier winter, which 
tiaues longer, and is more ſevere than with us. The ſummer again 
xtremely hot, and much beyond any thing known in Europe, in the 
e latitude, The clear and ſerene temperature of the ſky, however, 
tes amends for the extremity of heat and cold, and renders the eli- 
e of this country ſo healthy, that it is reported to agree better with 
iſh conſtitutions, than any other of the American provinces: The 
ds are mw boiſterous in the winter ſeaſon, and naturaliſts aſcribe the 
approach, the length and ſeverity of the winter, to the large freſh 
r lakes lying to the north-weſt of New England, which being froze 
leveral months, occaſion thoſe piercing winds, which prove ſo fatal 
uriners on this coaſt. 998 5 „ . [ 
be ſun riſes at Boſton, on the longeſt day, at 26 minutes after four in 
norning, and ſets at 34 minutes after ſeven in the evening; and on 
ſhorteſt day, it riſes at 35 minutes after ſeven in the morning, and 
it 27 minutes after four in the afternoon : thus their longeſt day is 
t fifteen hours, and their ſhorteſt about nine. OE 
IL AND P«ODUCE.] We have already obſerved, that the lands lying 
ie eaſtern ſhore of America, are low, and in ſome. parts ſwampy, but 
er back they riſe into hills. In New England, towards the-north- 
the lands become rocky and mountainous. The ſoil here is various, 
ell as you approach the RE: Round Maſlachuſet's bay he 
| T'3 | 8 EY Ol 
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ſoil is black, and rich as in. any part of England; and here the firſt; 
ers found the graſs above a yard high. The uplands are leſs fruit 
being for the moſt part a mixture of ſand and gravel, inclining to 
The low grounds abound in meadow and paſture land. The Ewe 
rains have not, been cultivated here with much ſucceſs; the wheatis 
ject to be blaſted; the barley is an hungry grain, and the oats ar | 
and chaffy. But the Indian corn flouriſhes in high perfection, and ut 
the general food of the lower ſort of people. They like wiſe malt and 
it into a beer, which is not contemptible. However, the comment 
drink is cyder and ſpruce beer: the latter is made of the tops of the ſ 
fr, with the addition of a ſmall quantity of molaſſes. They likewik 
in New England a large quantity of hemp and flax. The fruits of 
England come to great perfection here, particularly peaches ande 
Seven or eight hundred fine peaches may be found on one tree, and al 
apple - tree has produced ſeven barrels of cyder in one ſeaſen. 
But New England is chiefly diftinguiſhed for the variety and u 
its timber, as oak, aſh, pine, fir, cedar, elm, cypreſs, beeck, ql 
cheſnut, hazel, ſaſſafras, ſumach, and other woods uſed in dying n 
ning leather, carpenters work, and ſhip building. The oaks h on 
ſaid to be inferior to thoſe „ but the firs are of an 1 
bulk, and furniſh the royal na England with maſts and yards, Hater 
draw from their trees conſiderable quantities of pitch, tar, roſin, tv 
tine, gums, and balm; and the ſoil produces hemp and flax. 4 
may here be built and rigged out with the produce of their forch, 
indeed ſhip-building forms a conſiderable branch of their trade. 
MeralLs.] Rich iron mines, of a moſt excellent kind and te 
have been diſcovered in New England, and, if improved, in aſht 
they may ſupply Great Britain, without having recourſe to'Swedey 
other European nations for that commodity ; e pecially as the pfui nf 
to encourage the undertaking, allows both pig and bar iron to 
ported duty free. 5 | SI 3 
_ An1MaLs.] The animals of this country farniſh many arti 
New England commerce. All kinds of European cattle thrive h 


eſe fr, 
ich ke 


multiply exceedingly ; the horſes of New England are hardy, met final! 
and ſerviceable, but ſmaller than ours, though larger than the ndepe; 
They have few ſheep ; and the wool, though of a ſtaple ſufficientii n thei! 


a milit 
Mnces, 
glas, 


is not hear ſo fine as that of England. Here are atto elks, deer, 
rabbits, ſquirrels, beayers, otters, monkeys, minks, martens, n 
ſabbs, bears, walves, which are only a kind of wild dogs, toxes, 


and a variety of other tame and wild quadrupeds, ſome of w Mage 
imported into Great Britain as foreign curioſities, - But one of i C _ 
ſingular animals, of this and the neighbouring countries, is ther Rhod, 
modſe deer, of which there are two ſorts; the common light gre) Wl x... | 
which reſembles the ordinary deer; theſe herd ſometimes thirt) c 

and the large black mooſe, whoſe body is about the ſize. of abi 3 
neck reſembles a ſtag's, and his fleſh is extremely grateful. Te teſt ca 
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when full grown, are about four or five feet from the head to the! 
have.ſhoots or branches to each horn, which generally ſpread 
feet, - When this animal goes through a thicket or under the be 

A tree, he lays his horns back on his neck, to place them ont of 
and theſe prodigious horns are ſhed every year. This animal 
ſpring or riſe in going like a deer; but a large one, in his comm! 
= Has been ſeen to Hep over a gate five feet high. When unhar 
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unn a courſe of twenty or thirty miles before he takes to a bay: but 
d hen chaſed,. he generally takes to the water.. Yo 


There is hardly any. where greater plenty of fowls, as turkeys, geeſe, 
tridges, ducks, — eons, 8 ſwans, heathcocks, ver by orks 
ackbirds,. all, ſorts. of barn-doar fowl, vaſt flights of pigeons, which 
ne and go at certain ſeaſons of the year, cormorants, ravens, crows, 
The reptiles are, rattle-ſnakes, frogs, and toads which ſwarm in the 


of hideous, noiſe in the ſummer evenings. 


. . 


ceti-whale,. which yields ambergris, the fin-backed whale, the ſcrag- 
ale and the bunch-whale, of which they. take. great numbers, and 
d beſides ſome. ſhips every year to fiſh for whales in Greenland; A 


Leven whales of ſeveral kinds, ſuch as the whale-bone whale, the ſper- 


monſtrous ſtrength, they ſeldom attack a full grown whale, or indeed 
young one, but in companies of ten or twelve, At the mouth of the 
er Penobſcot, there is a mackarel fiſhery ; they likewiſe fiſh for cod in 
nter, which they dry in the froſt. 3 ; - 
PorULATION, INHABITANTS, AND J There is not one of our ſet- 
FACE oH THE COUNTRY. tlements which can be eom- 


eh ed, in the abundance of people, the number of conſiderable and trading 


ms, and the manufactures that are carried on in them, to New Eng- 
d. The moſt populous and r Leen of the mother country, 
fly make a better appearance, than the cultivated parts of this pro- 
ce, which reach about 60 miles back. There are here many gentlemen 
cnfiderable landed eſtates; but the greateſt part of the people is com- 


a dependence upon but Providence, and their own induſtry. 
ele freeholds generally : ſtto their children in the way of gavelkind : 
ich keeps them from being almoſt ever able to emerge out of their 
nal happy mediocrity. In no out of the world are the ordinary ſort 
dependent, or poſſeſs more of the conveniencies of life; they are uſed 
n their infancy to the exerciſe of arms: and they have a militia, which 
amilitia is by no means contemptible. The population of the four 
maces, of which New England is comprized, is proportioned by 
alas, who ſeems to be well informed in this point, as follows: 


o 
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the i 
entl 
leer, 
1s, 10 
ces, © 
uu Maſachuſet's bay — — 200,000 
of Connecticut — — 100,000 - 
tue A Rhode Iſland | — — 303000 


gel New Hampſhire — | — 24, ooo 

TH the number ſince his time is ſo greatly increaſed, that according to 
The lateſt calculation, the four provinces contain 600, ooo ſouls, including 
th all number of Negroes and Indians. | N 

ad rico N,] The church of England, in this part of America, is far 


he bo being in a flouriſhing condition; in ſeveral places, the number of 


tor rs do not amount to twelve perſons, In the year 1768, the four 
mal inces contained upwards of 700 religious aſſemblies ; of which 36 
on obſerved the forms of the church of England, Every particu ar 


among them, is independent of all other eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction; 
does there lie any appeal from their puniſhments or cenſures. The 
Wers of Boſton depend entirely on the generoſity of their hearers for 


cleared parts of theſe countries, where, with the owls, they make a 


The ſeas round New England, as well as its rivers abound with fiſh, 


ible creature, called the whale-killer, from 20 to 3o feet long, with 
vg teeth and jaws, perſecutes the whale in theſe ſeas; but, afraid of 


d of a ſubſtantial yeomanry, who cultivate their own freeholds, with- 
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ſupport z a voluntary contribution being made for them, by the con 
ation, every time divine ſervice is celebrated. It is not long ſince 

5 r member of the church of England to have a ſhare in them 
iſtracy, or to be elected a member of the Commons or houſe of Rey 
2 Their laws againſt quakers ſeem to have been very ſevere. I. 
bring one in was a forfeiture of 100]. to conceal one 408. an hour} 4 
go to a quaker's meeting 108. to preach there 5 s. If a quaker was nota 
inhabitant, he was ſubject to baniſhment, and if he returned, death; bu 
theſe and: ſome other eccleſiaſtical laws equally abſurd; are now either n 


pealed or greatly mitigated. | | | 
Crier Towns.] Boſton, the capital of New England, and of all th 
Britiſh empire in America, ſtands on a peninſula at the bottom of Mai 
chuſet's bay, about nine miles from its mouth. At the entrance of thi 
bay are ſeveral rocks, which appear above water, and upwards of a dot 
ſmall iſlands, ſome of which are inhabited. There is but one ſafe chan 
to approach the harbour, and that ſo narrow, that two ſhips can ſcare 
fail through a-breaſt, but within the harbour there is room for 500 ſail io! 
lie at anchor, in a good depth of water. On one of the iflands of i 
bay, ſtands Fort William, the moſt regular fortreſs in the Britiſh pla 
ations. This caſtle is defended by 100 guns, twenty of which lie on WiWoad 
platform level with the water, ſo that it is ſcarce poſſible for an enemi i 
paſs the caſtle. To prevent ſurprize, they have a guard placed on a 
of the rocks, at two leagues diſtance, from whence they make ſignals Mak. 
the caſtle, when any ſhips come near it. There is alſo a battery of u ell 
at each end of the town. At the bottom of the bay is a noble pier, 2 eaſo 
2000 feet in length; along which, on the north fide, extends a row 
_ warehouſes for the merchants, and to this pier ſhips of the greateſt burth 
may come and unload without the help of boats. The greateſt part 
the town lies round the harbour, in the ſhape of a half moon; the co 
try beyond it rifing gradually, and affording a delightful proſpect in 
the ſea. The head of the pier joins the principal ſtreets of the tomglſſnto u 
which is like moſt of the 6thers, ſpacious and well built. Boſton d 
tains at preſent about 18,000 inhabitants; 50 years ago they were m rectec 
numerous. The ſurpriſing increaſe of Newbury Port, Salem, Mau hen c. 
head, Cape Ann, Plymouth, Dartmouth, and the iſland of Nantuck 
hath hacked the growth and trade of the capital. The trade of hg ere n 
is, however, ſo very conſiderable, that in the year 1768, 4200 | 

- entered and cleared at the Cuſtom-houſe there. i | 
Cambridge, in the ſame province, four miles from Boſton, has an! 

1 verſity, containing two ſpacious colleges, called by the names of 

vard college, and Stoughton hall, with a well furniſhed library. It o 
fiſts of a preſident, five fellows, a treaſurer, three profeſſors, four tutt 
and a librarian. The college charter was firſt granted in 1650, and 
newed in 1692, and is held under the colony ſeal. 5 
The other towns in New England, the chief of which have a 
been mentioned, are generally neat, well built, and commodiouſſy fit 

upon fine rivers, with capacious harbours, _ 5 
COMMERCE AND MANUFAC'TURES.] The trade of New Englan 
great, as it ſupplies a large quantity of goods from within itfelf; b 
is yet greater, as the people of this country are in a manner the © 
for all the colonies of North America, and the Weſt Indies, and eie 
-ſome parts of Europe. The commodities which the country viel 
principally Pig and bar iron, which is imported to Great Britain 
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tree ; alſo maſts and yards, pitch, tar, and turpentine, for 1 
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ract largely with the royal navy; pot and pearl aſhes, ftaves, lumber, -_ 
teards ; all forts of proviſions, which they ſend. to the French and, 
Dutch ſugar iſlands, and to Barbadoes, and the other Britiſh iſles, as 
zuin, biſcuit, meal, beef, pork, butter, cheeſe, apples, cyder, onions, 
mackare!, and cod-fiſh dried. They likewiſe ſend thither cattle, horſes, 
lanks; hoops, ſhingles, - pipe-ſtaves, oil, tallow, turpentine, :batk, calf. 
ſins, and tobacco. Their peltry trade is not very conſiderable. They 
ve a moſt valuable fiſhery upon their coaſts, in mackarel and cod, 
which employs vaſt numbers of their people, with io 0 of which 
they trade to Spain, Italy, the Mediterranean, and Weſt Indies, to a con- 
fderable amount. Their whale 2 has been already mentioned. The 
its moſt neceſſary to ſubſiſtence are thoſe which the inhabitants of New 
Enoland have been at pains to cultivate. They manufacture coarſe linen 
. 1 woollen cloth for their own uſe ; hats are made here, which, in a 
landeſtine way, find a good vent in all the other colonies. Sugar baking, 
jiftlling, paper making, and ſalt works, are upon the improving hand. 
he buſineſs of ſhip-building is one of the moſt conſiderable, which 
boſton, or the other ſea-port towns in New England carry on. Ships are 
bmetimes built here upon commiſſion ; but frequently, the merchants. 
f New England have them conſtrued upon their own account; and 
cading them with the produce of the colony, naval ftores, fiſh, and fiſh- 
il principally, they ſend them out upon a trading voyage to Spain, Por- 
veal, or the Mediterranean ; where, having diſpoſed of their cargo, they 
nake what advantage they can by freight, until ſuch time as they can 
ell the veſſel herſelf to advantage ; which they ſeldom fail to do in a 
aſonable tine. 5 ö 
It was computed, that before the late unhappy differences aroſe, the 
nount of Engliſh manufactures, and India goods ſent into this colony. 
mm Great Britain, was not leſs at an average of three years, than 
95,0001, Our imports from the ſame were calculated at 370,5001. 
HisroRy AND GOVERNMENT.] New England is at preſent divided 
nto the four provinces of New Hampſhire, Maſſachuſet's, Rhode Iſland, 
nd Connecticut. As early as 1606, king James I. had by letters. patent 
refted two companies, with a power to ſend colonies into thoſe parts, 
ten comprehended under the general name of Virginia, as all the north- 
it coaſt of America was ſome time called. No ſettlements, however, 
ere made in New England, by virtue of this authority. The compa- 
ues contented themſelves with ſending out a ſhip or two, to trade with 
ie Indians for their furs, and to fiſh upon their coaſt. This continued 


o be the only ſort of correſpondence between Great Britain and this part 
of f America, t Il the year 1621. By this time the religious diſſentions, 
which England was torn to pieces, had become warm and furious. 


ur tut&-21d perſecuted all forts of non-conformiſts with an unrelenting ſeverity. 
hoſe men, on the other hand, were ready to ſubmit to all the rigour of 
erlecution, rather tham depart from their favourite tenets, and conform 
the ceromonies of the church of England, which they conſidered as 
uſes of the moſt dangerous tendency. There was no part of the world 
ito which they would not fly, ratJier than be compelled to adopt the prac- 
ces which prevailed in their native country, and as they imagined en- 
ugered the eternal ſalvation of all who adhered to them. America 
pened an extenſive field. There they might tranſport themſelves, and 
nd ere abliſn whatever fort of religious policy they were inclined to. The 
eien, beſides, had ſomething in it noble, and admirably ſuited to the 
Merprifing ſpirit of innovators in religion. With this view, having pur- 
os £ Df non 1 TE ed | chaſcd 


- 
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. paged by their example, and finding themſelves, for the ſame traſt 


| company, and having obtained fron the we 
804 
land, and builr a city, which, hetaſe ey Had 


for the advancement of their infant colony. New adventurers, encot 


uneaſy at home, pafled over into this land of religious and civil libey 
By the cloſe of the year 1629, they had built four towns, Salem, Day 
cheſter, Charles Town, and Boſton, which has fince become the capit 
of New England. But as neceflity is the naturat ſource of that actiye in 
frugal induſtry, which produces every thing great among mankind, oy 
uninterrupted flow of proſperity and ſacceſs, occaſions thoſe difſeniin 
which are the bane of human affairs, and often ſubvert the beſt found: 
eſtabliſhments. „ Je: | 
The inhabitants of New England, who had fled from perſecution, l. 
eame in a ſhort time hy cainted with this illiberal vice, and we 
eager to introduce an uniformity in religion, among all who entered tic 
territories. The minds of men were not in this age ſuperior to mu 
prejudices ; they had not that open and generous way of thinking, wii 
at preſent diſtinguiſhes the natives of Gteat Britain; and the dodtrine( 
univerſal toleration, which, to the honour of the firſt ſettlers in Ameri 
began to appear among them, had now few abetters, and many opp 
nents. In All perſuaſions the bigots are perſecutors; the men of 20 
and reaſonable piety are favourers of toleration ; becauſe the former i 
of men, not taking the pains to be acquainted with the grounds of ti 
adverſaries tenets, conceive them to be ſo abſurd and monſtrous; thut 
man of ſenſe can give into them in good earneſt. For which reaſon tl 
are convinced; that ſome oblique bad motive induces them to pretend 
the belief of ſuch doctrines, atid to the maintaining of them with obl 
nacy. This is a wy ga principle in all religious differences, and 
is the corner ſtone of all perſecution. It was not the general idea of | 
age, that men might live comfortably together in the ſame ſociety, vi 

\ Gut maintaining the ſame religious opinions, and wherever theſe were 
variance, the members of different ſects kept at a diſtance from e 
ther, and eſtabliſhed ſeparate governments. Hence ſeveral ſlips, u 
from the original government of New England, by religious violen 
planted themſelves in a, new ſoil, and ſpread over the country. 8 
was that of New Hampihirg, which continues to this day a ſeparate)! 
dition; ſuch too was that of Rhode Iftand, whoſe inhabitants " 
driven out from the Maſſachuſet colony (for that is the name by u 
the government firſt erected in New England was diſtinguiſhed) for i 
porting the freedom. of religious ſentiment, and maintaining that the 
eee had no = over the ſpeculative opinions of mankind. 1! 
iberal men founded a city, called Providence, which they governe 
their own principles; and fuck is the connection between Jum 


. 


* 5 a 


t fmall, is extremely popufous and flouriſtigg. Another cufony 
driven out by the ſame perſecuting fpirit, ſettled on the river Connecticut. 
ktisfied eicher with the religions or civiF government of that country. 


* America indeed was now become: the main reſburce of all-difcomcented 

«\ Þ*) 14 amd fuck were the numbers which embarked for 
| #t from England, that in 1637 # proclamation was publiſhed, proh DHfngg 
ln WY any perſon from failing thither, without an expreſs Reener from the go- 


en vernment. Fer wunt ef this Koenee, it iv fad, ae Offver Cromwell, 
Mr. Hampden, and others of that party, were detainee from going inta 
New England, after being a ſhipboard for that purpoſe, = _ 

| Theſe four provinces, though always confederates for their mutual de- 
co-W fence, were at firſt, and ffill continue under ſeparate juriſdictions. They 
ere all of them by their charters originally free, and in 3 great meaſurs 


eu Great Britain for the approbation of the crown, Their laws, however, 


of the reign of Charles II. the Maffachufer's colony was accuſed of violat- 
ing their charter, and by a judgment in the King's Bench of England, 
was deprived of it. From that time to the Revolution, they remained 
without any charter, Soon after that pon they reeeived a new one, 
which, though very favourable, was much inferior, to the extenſtve privi- 
lege of the former. The appointment of a governor, Hieutenant-governor, 
ſecretary, and all the oficers of the admiralty, is veſted im the crown ; the 
power of the militia is wholly in the hands of the governor, as captain- 


nere law is entruſted, are nominated by the povernor, with the advice of the 
council; the governor has a negative on the choice of counſeflors, per- 
| emptory, and unlimited; and he is not obliged to give a reaſon for what 
per be does in this particular, or reſtrained to any number; authentic copies 
che ſeveral acts paſted by this colony, as well as others, are to be tranſ- 
nitted to the court of England, for the royal approbation ; but if the 
on us of this colony are nor repealed within three years after they are pre- 
etendWſented, they are not repealable by the crown after that time; that no 
ch ob lars, ordinances, election of magiſtrates, or acts of government whatſo- 
s, andMever, are valid, without the governor's confent in writing; and appeals 

br ums above 300 J. are admitted to the king and council. Notwith- 
y, vi hading theſe reſtraints, the people have ſtill a great ſhare of power in this 
wlony ; for they not only chuſe the aſſembly, but this aſſembly, with 
om ei the governor's concurrence, chooſe the council, reſembling our houſe of 


ps, Mads, and the governor depends upon the aſſembly. for his annual ſup- 
ſiolenport; which has ſometimes tempted the governor of this province to give 


Ip the prerogative of the crown, and the intereſts of Great Britain. 


ate j To the Maflachufer's government is united the ancient colony of Ply. - 


nts Month, and the territory called Main. 

by / the laws of this province no perſon can be arreſted, if there are any 
| for fans of ſatisfaction; nor imprifoned, unleſs there be a concealment of 
pies, Adultery is death to both parties. 


s New Hampfhire-is ſtill more under the influence of Great Britain. The 


verneoMuncil itſelf is appointed by the crown, and in other reſpects it agrees 
uſtneſ ih the former, Nn . l 


enuin 
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independent of Great Britaiy, The inhabitants had the choice of thei _ 
own magiſtrates, the governor, the council, the aſſembly, and the po e 
pill of making fuch laws as they thought proper, without ſending them ta 


were not to be oppoſite to thoſe of Great Britain. Towards the latter end 


rin general; all judges, juſtices, and ſheriffs, to whom the execution of the 


The” 
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, The colonies of Connecticut and Rhode Iſland, have preſerved ther 

ancient charters, and enjoy the ſame privileges which the Maſſachuſeri 

did formerly. 20 3 : It e adored Them: of 
There were originally three ſorts of goveraments eſtabliſhed by the 

Engliſh on the continent of America, viz. royal governments, chan 

governments, and proprietary governments. DVI], EN 

A royal government is properly ſo called, becauſe the colony is imne. 

diately dependent on the crown; and the king remains ſovereign of the 

colony; he appoints the governor, council, and officers of ſtate, and the 

people only ele& the repreſentives, as in England ;. ſuch are the goven. 

ments of Quebec, Nova Scotia, Virginia, New Hampſhire, New York, 

New Jerſey,” and both Carolinas, Georgia, Eaſt and Weſt Florida, the 

Weſt India iſlands, and that of St. John's. NN 

A charter government is ſo called, becauſe the company, incorporated l 

by the kings's charter, were in a manner veſted with ſovereign authority, the 

to eſtabliſh what ſort of government they thought fit; and theſe charter 


governments have generally transferred their authority to the people; far On 
in ſuch governments, or rather corporations, the freemen .do not only Ws 1 
chooſe their repreſentatives, but annually chooſe their governor, — ink 
and magiſtrates, and make laws, without the concurrence; and even with- ( 
out the knowledge of the king; and are under no other reſtraint than this, Wi San 
that they ena& no laws contrary to the laws of England; if they do, ther the 
charters are liable to be forfeited. Such, as we have already obſerved, ar C 
the governments of Rhode Iſland and Connecticut, in New England, an but 
ſuch was that of the Maſſachuſet's formerly, but it appears now to be Ihe 
mixture of both. Such likewiſe were the two Carolinas. 1 of th 
The third kind of government is the proprietary, properly ſo called, fat, 
becauſe the proprietor is inveſted with ſovereign authority; . 15 Of 
the governor, council, and magiſtrates, and the repreſentatives are ſun-. Prop 
moned in his name, and by their advice he enacts laws, without the co. 719 
currence of the crown; but by a late ſtatute, the proprietor muſt hare abun 
the king's conſent in the appointing a governor, when he does not reſide New 
in the plantation in perſon, and of a deputy governor when he does H 
And all the governors of the plantations are liable tobe called to an account frſt 
for their adminiſtration, by the court of King's Bench. The only propne The 
tary governments now remaining, are thoſe of Penſylvania and Maryland Ger 
| — — | — night 
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SITUATION AND EXTENT. _ lag. 

Loney Miles Degrees. — 

Length 300 540 and 46 North latitude. Aa 

Breadth 150 q between = and 76 Weſt longitude. — 

\ Bownvaries.] RJ EWYORK is bounded on the ſouth fem! 
„ ſouth-weſt, by Hudſon's and Delaware river Creat 
which divige it from New Jerſey and Penſylvania; on the eaſt and noni Fagla 
caſt, by New England and the Atlantic Ocean; and on the north -v irt be 
by Canada, the 8 Cin 
This province, including the iſland of New Vork, Long Iſland, a y 1 

| ork. 


Staten Iſland, is divided into the ten following counties: 0 
IS : | Ck Sos 8 5 emel 


4 1 


— 


_ Chief towns. '' : 


ow Fn." — þÞ ere UN" 498 W. los. 5 
Albany — — „„ͤĩ ͥ oe ; 
Ulſter — — | | be oy 

Ducheſs: e mn». 1 fe ty 
Orange — — Orange . 
Weſt-Cheſter, — — Weſt-Cheſter 5 
Kings — — — None 5 | 
Queens — — — Jamaica 

Suffolk —— — — Southampton 
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Rivers.) The principal of theſe are Hudſon's and the Mohawk; 
the former abounds with excellent harbours, and is well ſtored with great 
rariety of fiſh ; on this the cities of New York and Albany are ſituated. a 
On the Mohawk is a large cataract, called the Cohoes, the water vf which 
ron rs fall 70 feet perpendicular, where the river is a quarter of a mile 
in breadth. "0 SY Ret wes Wh pov | ; 
Cares,] Theſe are Cape May, on the eaſt entrance of Delaware river; 
Sandy-Hook, near the entrance of Raritan river; and Montock Point, at 
the eaſt end of Long-Iſland. ' ©. | 6 | 1 
CLIMATE, SOFL, AND PRODUCE.] This province, lying to the | 
fouth of New-England, enjoys a more. happy temperature of climate. : | | 
The air is very healthy, and agrees well with all conſtitutions. The face 5 
of the country, reſembling that of our other colonies in America, islow,, ; 
flat, and marſhy towards the ſea. As you recede from the coaſt, the eye 5 
ij ontertained with the gradual ſwelling of hills, which become large in ö 
proportion as you advance into the country. The ſoil is extremely fertile, j 
producing wheat, rye, Indian corn, oats, barley, flax and fruits in great | 
abundance and perfection. The timber is much the ſame with that of 
New England, A great deal of iron is found here. - 
HisToRY AK D GOVERNMENT.] The Swedes and Dutch were the 
frit Europeans who formed ſettlements on this part of the American coaſt. 
The tract claimed by the two nations, extended from the 38th to the 41ft 
degree of latitude, and was called the New Netherlands. It continued in, 
their hands till the- time of Charles II. who obtained it from them by 
nght of conqueſt in 1664, and it was confirmed to the Engliſh by the 
treaty of Breda, 1667. The New Netherlands were not long in our poſ- 
leſſon, before they were divided into different provinces. New York took 
tat name from the king's brother, james, duke of. Vork, to whom the 
big granted it, with full pewers of government, by letters patent, dated 
March 20, 1664. On James's acceſſion to the throne, the right to Ne 
York became veſted in the crown, ſince which time it has been a royal 
government, The king appoints the governor and council; and the 
people, once in ſeven years, elect their repreſentatives to ſerve in general 
alembly. Theſe three branches of the legiſlature (anſwering to thoſe of 
Great Britain) have power to make any laws not repugnant to thoſe of, - 
England; but, in order to their being valid, the royal aſſent to them muſt - 
irt be obtained, LA LES = eo - of.” 
Erriks, POPULATION, commERCe, } The city of New York ſtands 
RELIGION, AND LEARNING. 0 on the ſouth-weſt end of New 
York-Illand, which is twelve miles long, and near three in breadth, ex- 
wemely well fituated for trade, at the mouth of Hudſon's river, where it 


18 


5 are deſcended from the Dutch families who remained here after the fame. 


— 


che encouragement which might naturally be expected for a public ſemi- il. 
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is three miles broad, and proves a noble conveyanee from Albany and 
many other inland towns towards Canada and the lakes. This city is in 
length above a mile, and its mean breadth a quarter of a mile. The city 

harbour are defended by a fort and battery: in the fort is a:fpaciou 
manſion-houſe for the uſe of the governor. Many of the houſer are ven 
elegant: and the city, though irregularly buitt, affords a fine- proſpect, 
The greateſt part of the inhabitants, who are computed at 12 or 37 too, 


der of the New Netherlands to the Engliſh, and the whole provineæ is ſup. 
ſed to contain between 80 and 100, ooo. Phe better ſort are ricb and 
Loſpitable, the lower rawks are eaſy in their cireumſtanees; and both are 
endowed with a, generous and Hberal turn of mind, which renders thei 
ſociety and converſation more agreeable than in moſt countries either of 
Europe or America. : JJ 
- 'Fhe commerce of this province does not materially differ from that of 


New Engtand. The commadities in which ey 4 trade are wheat, flout, 
00 


barley, oats, beef, and other*kinds of animal food. Their markets ar 
the ſame with thoſe which the New ere ufe ; and they have a ſhae 
in the logwood trade, and that which is carried on in the Spaniſh and 
Prench plantations. They take almoſt the ſame ſort of commodities fron 
England with the inhabitants of Boſton. At an average of three year, 
their exports are ſaid to amount to 526,0001. and their 1mports from 
Great Britain to 531, oo l. Sh 3 

All religious denominations, except Jews and Papiſts, enjoy equal pri- 
vileges here, as there is no eſtabliſhed church, unleſs the agb article of 
the capitulation, made on the ſurrender of the place ( The Dutch ſhall 


b enjoy the liberty of their conſeiences in divine worſhip and church diſ- * 
« cipline”) may be termed an eſtabliſhment. Judaiſm is tolerated, but 8 
ery is not. The inhabitants of the province conſiſt chieffy of Dutch, Wl - 
nel, and Scatch preſbyterians, German calviniſts, Lutherans, quaken, W 
baptiſts, &c. who have their reſpective houſes of worſhip. The Dutch p. 
preſbyterians being in ſubordination to the Claſſis of Amſterdam, ſend al pi 
their youth who are intended for the = as to Holland for ordinatlon, & 
as the epiſcopalians do theirs to England. The Engliſh preſbyterians are 
on the model of the church of Scotland *. 952 tz 
A college was erected in New York, by act of parliament, about the w] 
year 1755 ; but as the aſſembly was at that time Aided into parties, it 3 


was formed on a contracted plan, and has for that reaſon never met with 


nary in ſo populous a city. It contains at preſent about twenty ſtudents, fa 

— — FR 8 a 2 ; + 3 lin 

; 1 | NS | = in 

— pt rnd 1770, the number of places for public worſhip in the city of Neu York Per 

r ie ee gen 
| preſbyterians — 3 J[Haptiits — p — 

Engliſh dirto . e 5 — 1 Del 

- - Scotch ditto — — I German Calviniſts — 2 Por 

| Epiſcopalians * 3 — - Lutherans — 1 eno 

French refugee — 1 Methodiſts — yy * wor 
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in Sir D AND EXTENT. | 

city | 8 3 e 3 1 99 1 
N — . ˙ hath dag 

ery  Breadth 67 between 1 7:4 and 76 Weſt langitud sx. 
ell TEW JERSEY is bounded:on the welt and 


00, :BooNDARKES.] IN Su welt, by Delawazexiwer and Bay; an che 


en. Huch · eat and caſt, bythe Atlantic Ocean; and by the Sound, Aueh - 
rates Staten Iſland from the continent, and Hudſon's river on the north. 


Diviſions Counties Chief towns. 1 
| en 2 Amboy and New-Brunſwick 
wu onmout one „„ | 
Faſt diviſion J Eſſex Elizabeth and Newark 
— Somerſet —— PERS 
| . C Bergen J (Bergen 8 N. 1 
"Burling _ I TBuzLiIxoTEN 40-8 N. lu. 
2 | Glouceter 2. Jon. 1 
„„ +: FO Mas. -* 5. X 
Weſt diviſion Cumberland 1 Hepewell 
contains \ Cape May I None 
| | Hunterdon k | Trenton 
Morris II Morris 8 
ne : 


Rivezs.] 'Thiſeare Delaware, Raritan, and Paſaick, on the latter 
hall of which is a remarkable cataract; the-height of the rock from which the 


dil. water falls is ſaid to be about 70 feet perpendicular, and the river there 


but do yards broad. | : | 
| CLimaTE, SOIL, AND PRQDUCE.] The climate is much the ſame 
with that of New Vork; the- ſoil is various, at leaſt one fourth part of the 


} all parts in general are good, and produce w 
jon, &. in great perfection. 5 N 
end Hisroav, GOVERNMENT, eee ee New Jerſey is part of 

CHIEF TOWNS, AND COMMBRCE. J that vaſt tract of land, 
the which we have obſerved was given by king Charles II. to his brother, 


1 i James, duke of Vork; he fold it for a valuable couſideration, to lord 
with Berkley and Sir George Cartefet, (from whom it received its preſent - 
-mi- name, becauſe Sir George had, as the family ſtill have, eſtates in the 

th, iſland of Jerſey) and they again to others, who in the year 1702 made a 


ſurrender of the powers of government to queen Anne, w; —— 
3 ſince that time it has been a royal government. By an aecount publiſhed 

in 1765, the number of inhabitants appears to have been about 100,000. 
York Perth Amboy and n gevernmeat ; the governor 
: generally refides in the latter, which is pleaſantly ſituated on the river 
Delaware, within 20 miles of Philadelphia. The former is as good a 
. port as -moſt en the continent; and the harbour is ſafe and capacious 
˖ 
| 


enough to contain many large ſhips. This province has no foreign trade 


worth mentioning owing to its vicinity to the large trading cities of Ne 
York and Philadelphia, by which it is ſupplied with merchandizes of all 
kinds, and makes returns to them in lumber, wheat, flour, &c. In fer- 
Zen county is a very valuable copper mine. | 

3 by 3 a a | Kai- 


utch province is barren, ſandy land, e apy and, cedars ; the other 
heat, barley, rye Indian corn, 
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' Reticion AND LEARNING. ] The ſtate of religion here may be {Wil þ 
by the following liſt of the houſes for public worſhip throughout the pr- WW «« 
vince, which was made in 1765 by a member of the council for the pn. 
W F 

Learning has of late been greatly encouraged in this province. A col. WW & 
lege was eſtabliſned at the town of Princeton, by governor Belcher, in 1 

1746, and has a power of conferring the ſame degrees as Oxford or Can. be 


bridge. There are generally. between 80 and 100 ſtudents here, wo WW w 
come from all parts of the continent, ſome even from the extremities ofit, g. 
| $7 6 LET | | re 
OE | : | | al 
r 
r 275 a | a or 
 SITVATION AND EXTENT. K 
: Miles. Degrees, ES: b 

' Length 300 and 81 Weſt longitude, 
| Brendth — g between 5 | > and 44 North Jatirude. 4 
Bo aries.) an by * country of the Iroquois, or ſhi 
| 1 '1 LJ) five nations, on the north; by Delaware river, yo 
which divides it from the Jerſeys, on the eaſt; and by Maryland, on the BW ne: 
ſouth and weft, and contains the following counties. I Ra 
Counties. | Chief Towns. RY, 

. n | | lat. 40 

= Philadelphia c PHILADELPHIA, W. lon. 75. 20. 
Cheſter— — — Cheſter e Du 
Bucks — — Newtown ö Ne 
Berks, — — Reading nat 
Northampton Eafton obt 
Lancaſter —— —— Lancaſter the 
„ — York this 
Cumberland — Carlife | „ of i 
Bedford, a county weſtward of the mountains upon the Ohio, pur. tot 
. chaſed from the Six Nations in 1768, by Mr. Penn, and eſtablithed WW ipet 
177. | = 1 ne 4 the 
Refides the above, there are the three following, ; to a 
Counties. : Chief Towns. wer 
Newcaſtle - Newcaſtle - are 
Kent and on Delaware \ Dove | ſo re 
| Suſſex, OY Lewes, | | tude 
which form in ſome meaſure a diſtinct govern ment, having an aſſembly of wy 
their own, though the ſame governor with the province of Penſylvania. "a 


Rivers.) The rivers are Delaware, which is navigable for veſſels of of b. 
one ſort or other, more than 200 miles above Philadelphia. Suſquehanna, WI pen 
and Schuylkill, are alſo navigable a conſiderable way up the country. Wl. be e 
Theſe rivers, with the numerous bays and creeks, in Delaware bay, capa - ,,... 
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ble of containing the largeſt fleets, render this province admirably ſuited 
to carry on an inland and foreign trade, © 5 oP 
. CLiMATE, AIR, SOIL, AND 5 The face of the country, air, ſoil, 


FACE OF THE COUNTRY. I and produce, do not materially differ 
ol. from that of New York. If there be any difference, it is in favour of this 
In province. The air is ſweet and clear, the winters continue from Decem- 
am. ber till March, and are ſo extremely cold and fevere, that the river Dela- 
50 ware, though very broad, is often froze over. The months of July, Au- 
fit, WY guſt, and September, are almoſt intolerably hot, but the country is 
refreſhed by frequent cold breezes. It may be remarked in general that in 
all parts of our plantations, from New York to the ſouthern extremity, 
the woods are full of wild vines of three or four ſpecies, all different from 
thoſe we have in Europe. -But, whether from ſome fault in their nature, 
or in their climate, or the ſoil where they grow, or what is much more 
probable, from a fault in the planters, they have yet produced no wine 
that deſerves to be mentioned, though the Indians from them make a ſort 
of wine, with which they regale themſelves. It may alſo be obſerved of 
the timber of theſe colonies, that towards the ſouth it is not ſo good for : 
or ſipping, as that of the more northern provinces. The further ſouthward 
Fer, you go, the timber becomes leſs compact, and rives eaſily ;, which pro- 
the WW perty, as it renders it leſs ſerviceable for ſhips, makes it more uſeful for 
ſtaves. ve LY: be Oe. | 
HisToRY, GOVERNMENT, tar | This country, under the name 


TLEMENT, POPULATION, CHIEF > of the New Netherlands, was 

' TOWNS, AND COMMERCE. originally poſſeſſed by the 

' Dutch and Swedes. When theſe nations, however, were expelled from 
New York, by the Engliſh, admiral Penn, who, in conjunction with Ve- 
nables, had conquered the iſland of Jamaica, being well with Charles II. 
obtained a promiſe of a grant of this country from that monarch. Upon 
the admiral's death, hw ſon, the celebrated quaker, availed himſelf of 
this promife, and after much court ſolicitation, obtained the performance 
of it. Though as an author and a divine, Mr. Penn be little known, but 


pur. to thoſe of his own perſuaſion, his reputation, in a eharacter no leſs re- 
hed ſpectable, is univerſal among all civilized nations. The eircumſtances of 


the times engaged vaſt numbers to follow him into his new ſettlement, 
to avoid the perſecutions, to which the Quakers, like other ſectaries, 
were then expoſed; but it was to his own'wiſdom and ability, that they 
are indebted for that charter of privileges, which has put this colony on 
ſo reſpectable a footing. Civil and religious liberty in the utmoſt lati- 
tude was laid down by that great man, as the great and only foundation 
of all his inſtitutions. Chriſtians of all denominations might not only 
lve unmoleſted, but have a ſhare in the government of the colony. No 
bol laws can be made but by the conſent of the inhabitants. Even matters 
of benevolence, to which the laws of few nations have extended, were by 


— penn ſubjected to regulations. The affairs of widows and orphans were to 
on be enquired into by a court conſtituted for that purpoſe. The cauſes be- 
_ tween man.and man were not to be ſubjected to the delay and chicanery of 
=? the law, but decided by wiſe and honeſt arbitrators. His benevolence and 


1 generoſity extended alſo to the Indian nations: inſtead of immediately 
1 taking advantage of his patent, he purchaſed of theſe people the lands he 
obtained by his grant, judging that the original property, and eldeſt 
ung right, was veſted in them. William Penn, in ſhort, had he been a native 


— a 


ble * at preſent the church of England is but barely tolerated here. 


of 


* 


M Graece, would have had his fiatue placad next to that of gqlan wy! 
| Lycurgus. His laws, founded on the falid haſis af equity, ill maing; 


*/ 0 


their rces and as a proof of their effects, it is. aul neceſl; , to e . 
that land is now gramed at twelve pounds an had acres” wah 708 
rent of four ſhillings neſermed, whereas the terms an which jt was for 
granted ware at twonty pounds the thayland acres. iti one . ſhil 

5 <qux-ront for exery handed. Near Fhiladelphia, land rents at tuen 

 Yhillings the acre, and even at deveral miles diſtance from that ity, f an 

at twenty fears purchaſe. | o 
In ſome years, nate people haue transported theauſalues into Peu. . 


Philadelphia, containing upwards ef 30, ooo inhabitants, beautiful beyond 
any eity ef America, and in regularity unequalled by any in Europe, 
totally eelipſes the reſt, and deferves all our attention. It was built after 
the plan of the famous Penn, the founder and legiſlator of this coloꝶ. 
It is ſituated 100 miles from the ſea, between two navigable rivers, «6 
Delaware, where it is above a mile in breadth on the north, and the 
Schuylkill, on the ſouth, which it unites as it wore, by running in a live 
of two miles between them. The whole town, when the — 2 
can be fully executed, is in this manner; every quarter of. the city forms 
2 ſquare of eight acres, and almoſt in the center af it, is a ſquare of tel 
acres, ſurrounded by che :town-houſe, and other public buildings. The 
High- ſtreet is 100 feet wide, and runs the whale breadth of the town: 
parallel to it run nineteen other ſtreets, which are croſſed by eight mare 
at right angles, all of them 30 feet wide, and communicating with canals 
from the two rivers, which add not only to the beauty, but to the whole- 
ſomeneſs of the city. According to the original plan, every man in pob 
ſieſſion of 1000 acres in the province, had his houſe either in one of the 
Fronts, facing the rivers, or in the High- ſtreet running from the midd! 
of one front, to the middle of the other. Every owner of 5000 acres, 
beſides the above mentioned privilege, was entitled to have an acre 0 
ound in the front of his houſe, and all others, might have half an acre 
tor gardens and court-yards. The proprieter's ſeat, which is the uſual 
place of the governor's reſidence, and is about a mile above the town, 1 
the fy{ private building both ſor magnificence and ſituation in all Briti 
America. The barracks for the king's troops, the market and othe 
public buildidgs, are proportionably grand. 'Fhe quays are ſpacious at 
Te. the principal quay is 200 feet wide, and to this a veſlel of 500 ta 
may lay her broadſide. F TING: a 3 
| There. are in this city a great number of very wealthy merchants} 
which is no way ſurpriſing, when we conſider the great trade which if 
carries on with the Engliſh, Spaniſh, French, and Dutch. colonies in Ame 
rica; with the Azores, the Canaries, and the Madeira illands; with 
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e p oduce of this province, t 

ich this city is ſo commodiouſly ſituated, the Germans, who are ſet- 
d in the interior parts of this province, employ ſeveral hundred wag- 
ns, drawn each, by four horſes in bringing che products of theif farms 


n, and 291 cleared outwards, 5 
enge of three years, amount to the value of 611, oool. Thoſe ex- 
ted to Great Britain and other markets, beſides timber, ſhips built 


Iculated at 705, cool. | | 
There is a — 7 
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L which bids fair to become a bright ſeminary of learning. 
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* | | Length 149] between J 75 and 80 Weſt longitude, 

= Breadth 13 1 237 and 40 North latitule. 
GN DED by Penſylvania, on the north; by. 


Plan OUNDARIES, ] another part of Penſylvania, and the Atlantic 
an, on the eaſt ; 57 Virginia, on the ſou 2 and by the Apalachian p 
atains, on the weſt. 5 5 


[he eaſtern; and 2. The weſtern diviſion, | 
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us.] This country is indented with a vaſt number. of navigable 
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at Britain and Ireland; with Spain, Portugal, and Holland. Beſides 
ie Indian trade, and the \ age of grain, proviſions, and all kinds of 

which is brought down the rivers upon 


this market. In the year 1749, 303 veſlels entered inwards at this 
The commodities exported from Great Britain into 8 at an 
ſale, copper ore, and iron in pigs and bars, conſiſt of grain, flour, 
| many. ſorts of animal food; and at an average of 9 are : 


uriſhing academy eſtabliſhed at Philadelphia, which has. 
n greatly encouraged by contributions from England and Scotland, .. © 


ayland is divided into two parts by the bay of Cheſapeak ; viz. 


3 5 


and rivers. The chief are Patowmac, Pocomoac, P atuxent, Chep- 7 


, , | pos . n 
Face or THE COUNTRY, J. In theſe particulars this province jg 
ALR, SOIL, AND PRODUCE. I nothing particular by: which it may þ 

diſtinguiſhed from thoſe already deſcribed; The hills in the inland on 

try are of ſo eaſy aſcent, that they rather ſeem an artificial than a nat 
production. The vaſt number of rivers diffuſes fertility through the ſil 
which is admirably adapted to the rearing of tobacco (which is the ful 
commouity of that country), hemp, Indian corn and grain, which th 

now begin to cultivate in preference to tobacco. 5 5 5 

_ -COMMERCE.] The commerce of Maryland depends on the ſame pi 

ciples with that of Virginia, and is ſo cloſely connected with it, that u 

ſeparation of them would rather confuſe than edify. It will be col 

dered therefore under that head. | „ | 4 

HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT.] It ſeems as if all the provinces ho: 

North America were planted from motives of religion. Maryland, li 

thoſe we have formerly deſcribed, owes its ſettlement to religions cok 

derations. As they however were peopled by proteſtants, and even {& 
ries, Maryland was originally planted by Roman-catholics. This fel 
towards the cloſe of Charles I's reign, was the object of great hain 
with the bulk of the Engliſh nation; the laws in force againſt the Roni cc 
catholics were executed with the utmoſt ſeverity, This in part an 

from an opinion, perhaps not without ſome foundation, that the i 

was too favourably diſpoſed towards this form of religion. It is certai 

that many marks of favour were conferred on Roman-catholics, I. 

Baltimore was one of the moſt eminent, one in greateſt fayour with t 

court, and on that account moſt odious to the generality of Engliſkne 

This nobleman, in 1632, obtained a grant from Charles of that count 

which formerly was conſidered as a part of Virginia, but was now calk 
Maryland, in honour of queen Henrietta Mary, daughter to Henry 
and ſpouſe to king Charles, The year following about 200 popith fan 
lies, ſome of them of conſiderable diſtinction, embarked with lord Bak 
more, to enter into poſſeſſion of this new territory. Theſe ſettlers, 


a 


had that liberality and good-breeding, which diſtinguiſhes gentleman Wi} 
every religion, bought their lands at an eaſy price from tIte native Indi xD. 
they even lived with them for ſome time in the ſame city; and thela 
harmony continued to ſubſiſt between the two nations, until the Indi itlanti 
were impoſed on by the malicious inſinuations of ſome planters inVirgi | Miſh 
who envied the proſperity of this popiſſi colony, and inflamed the Indi eculti 
- agairiſt them by ill- grounded reports, but ſuch as were ſufficient to fir . fo 
the reſentment of men naturally jealous, and who from experience eke 
reaſon to be ſo. The colony, however, was not wanting to 1t e plac 
ſafety on this occaſion. Though they continued their friendly interoq , 5 
with the natives, they took care to erect a fort, and to ule every 0 als a ſtr 
precaution for their defence againſt ſudden hoſtilities : the defeat oft which 
attempt gave a new ſpring to the activity of this plantation: which — ſa 
likewiſe receibing frequent reinforcements from England of thoſe | * th 
» anc 


found themſelves in danger by the approaching revolution. But du 
the proteQorſhip of Cromwell, every thing was overturned in Maryl 
Baltimore · was ungenerouſly deprived of his rights, and a new. gol 
appointed by the protector, ſubſtituted in his room. At the reſtoral 
However, the property of this province reverted to its natural pollel 
Baltimore was reinſtated in his rights, and fully difcovered how we 
| deſerved to be ſo. He eſtabliſhed a perfect toleration in all reli 
matters: the colony increaſed and flouriſhed, and diſſenters of all dg 
| minations, allured by the proſpect of gain, flocked into * 
—— 3 5 1p 
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annical government of James H. which without diſcernment of friends» 
enemies, but with the fury of a mad- dog, ſnapped at every thing before. 
again a tet this noble family of their poſſeſſion, acquired by royal 
unty, and improved by mach care and expence. At the revolution, 
werer, lord Baltimore was again reſtored to all the profits of the govern- 
nt, though not to the right of governing, which could not conſiſtently , 
conferred on a Roman catholic: But ſince the family have changed 
ir religion, they have obtained the power as well as the intereſt, - At- 
ſent but a ſmall part of it belongs to that family. The government of. 
5 country exactly reſembles that in Virginia, except that the governor 
appointed by the proprietors, and only confirmed by the crown. The 
toms too are reſerved to the crown, and the officers belonging to them 
independent of the government of the province. So far is Maryland 
m being at preſent a popiſh government, that the proteſtants, by far 
re numerous, have excluded them from all offices of truſt and power. 
ey have even adopted the penal laws of England againſt them. The 
ch of England is by law eſtabliſhed here, and the clergy are paid in 
acco: a tax for this purpoſe is levied annually, and every male white 
on above the age of 16 is obliged to pay 40 1b. of tobacco (or if he 
es no tobacco, he muſt take. an oath that he does not, and pay the 
e in caſh) ; diſſenting clergy are not exempted. e YE 
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VIRGINIA. 


__*SITUATION AND ExrENT. 
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QUXDARIES.] OUNDED by the river Patowmac, which di 
. B vides it from Maryland, on the north-celt ; by . 
itlantic ocean, on the eaſt ; by Carolina, on the ſouth ; and by the 
Miſiſippi, on the weſt, WD 5 
te cultivated part of this extenſive province is divided into 24 counties, 
due for the moſt part named after thoſe of England. But here are 
2 Williamſburgh and James's Town, which ſhall be deſcribed 
er places. „ „ 6 
PES, BAYS, AND RIVERS.] In failing to Virginia or Maryland, 
als a ſtreight between two points of land, called the Capes of Vir- 
which opens a paſſage into the bay of | Cheſapeak, one of the 
Land ſafeſt in the . world; for it enters the country near 300 
from the ſouth to the north, is about 18 miles broad for a conſider- 
ry, and ſeven where it is narroweſt, the waters in moſt places being 
fathoms deep. This bay, through its whole extent, receives a vaſt 
er of navigable rivers from the ſides both of Maryland and Virginia. 
the latter, beſides others of leſs note, it receives James River, York: 
the Rappahanock, and the Potowmac; theſe are not only navigable 
de ſhips into the heart of. the country, but have ſo many creeks, and 
ſuch a number of ſmaller navigable rivers, that Virginia is without 
ater of doubt the country of the world of the moſt convenient navi- 
« It has been NES, An the obſervation is not exaggerated, _ 
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that every planter has a river at his door. The back country behind 
, Allegany mountains is every where watered-hy the Ohio, and the num 
rous branches of that noble ſtream. „ „ e 
Face or THE counTRY.] The whole face of this country is og 
tremely low towards the ſea, that you are very near the ſhore, before yi 
can diſcover land from the maſt-head. The lofty trees, which cover 
" ſoil, gradually riſe as it were from the ocean, and afford an enchant 
roſpect. You travel 100 miles into the country, without meeting vii 
ill, which is nothing uncommon on this extenſive coaſt of North Amer 
Alx AND CLIMATE. ] In ſummer the heats here are exceſſive, thoaf 
not without refreſhing breezes from the ſea. The weather is changeall 
and the changes ſudden and violent. Their winter froſts come on with 
the leaft warning. To a warm day there ſometimes ſucceeds ſuch 

' Intenſe cold in the evening as to freeze over the largeſt rivers. | 
The air and ſeaſons here depend very much upon the wind, as tobe 
and cold, dryneſs and moiſture. In winter they have a ſine clear air, 
dry, which renders it very pleaſant. Their ſpring is about a mal 
earlier than in England ; in April they have frequent rains; in Maya 
June, the heat increaſes; and the ſummer is much like ours, being 
freſhed with gentle breezes from the ſea, that riſe about nine o'clock, i 
decreaſe and increaſe as the ſun riſes or falls. In July and Auguſt th 
breezes ceaſe, and the air becomes ſtagnant, and violently hot; in 
tember the weather generally changes, when they have heavy and frequ 
rains, which occaſion all the train of diſeaſes incident to a moiſt cli 
particularly agues and intermitting fevers. They have frequent thu 
and lightning, but it rarely does any miſchief. e 
SoiL AND PRODUCE.] Towards the ſea ſhore, and the banks of t 
rivers, the ſoil of Virginia conſiſts of a dark rich mould, which for n 
years, without manure, returns plentifully whatever is committed w 
At a diſtance from the water there is a lightneſs and ſandineſs in thei 
which, however, is of a generous nature, and helped by a kindly 
yields corn and tobacco extremely well. a „ 
From what has been ſaid of the ſoil and climate, it is eaſy to infer 
variety and perfection of the vegetable productions of this country. } 
foreſts are covered with all ſorts of lofty trees; and no underwod 
bruſhes grow beneath; ſo that people travel with eaſe through the f 
on horſeback, under a fine ſhade, to defend them from the ſun; thep! 
are enamelled with flowers and flowering ſhrubs of the richeſt coloun, 
moſt fragrant ſcent. Silk grows ſpontaneous in many places, the f 
which are as ſtrong as hemp. Medicinal herbs and roots, particular) 
ſnake root, and the ginſeng of the Chineſe, are here in great pl 
There is no ſort of grain but might be cultivated to advantage. Th 
habitants however are ſo engroſſed with the culture of the tobacco pl 
that they think, if corn ſufficient for their ſupport can þe reared, th 
enough in this way. But flax and hemp are produced not only for 
own conſumption, but for export, though not in ſuch quantities 57 
de expected from the nature of the ſoil, admirably fitted for prod 
rr ĩĩ ˙ » te iS 
AntMals.] We ſhall here obſerve, that there were neither " 
cows, ſheep, nor hogs in America, before they were carried thi® 
the Europeans; but now they are multiplied ſo extremely that n 
"them, particularly in Virginia, and the ſouthern colomes, run 
Beef and pork is ſold here from one penny to two pence a Po il 
fatteſt pullets at fixpence a: piece; chickens, at three or four lu. 
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nen; geeſe, at ten, pence; and turkeys at eighteen pence a piece. 
* 42 wild Sul ara fil cheaper in the > amy — deer ai fold 
rom five to ten ſhillings a- piece. This eſtimate may ſerve for the other 
\merican colonies, where proviſions are quay plentiful and cheap, and 

| ſome ſtill lower. Beſides the animals tranſported from Europe, thoſe 
atural to the country are deer, of which there are great numbers, a ſort of 
ther or tyger, bears, wolves, foxes, and racoans. Here is likewiſe 
at ſingylar animal called the N copay which ſeems to be the wood rat 
entioned by Charlevoix, in his hiſtory: of Canada. It 1s about the fize 
fa cat, and beſides the belly common to it with other animals, it has 
other peculiar to itſelf, which hangs beneath the former. This belly 
5 a large aperture, towards the hinder legs, which diſcovers a large 
umber of teats on the uſual part of the common belly. Upon theſe 
hen the female of this creature conceives, the young are formed, and 
ere they hang like fruit upon the ſtalk, until they grow in bulk an 
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eight to 8288 ſize; then they drop off, and are received into 
e falſe belly, from which they go out at pleaſure, and in which 
te refuge when any * threatens them. In Virginia there are all. 
ts of tame and wild fowl. They have the nightingale, called from-the 
untry, whoſe plumage is crimſon and blue; the mocking bird, thought 
excel all others in his own note, and including that of every one; the 
mming bird, the ſmalleſt of all the winged creation, and by far the 
it beautiful, all arrayed in ſcarlet, green, and gold. It ſips the dew 
dm the lowers, which is all its nouriſhment, and is too delicate to be 
alive into Ell. nnd No 
Hisrogy, GOVERNMENT, POPULA- } This is the firſt country 
TION, TOWNS, AND COMMERCE, which the Engliſh planted. in 
nerica. We derived our right, not only to this, but to all our other ſet- 
nents, as has been already obſerved, from the diſcovery of Sebaſtian 
dot, who, in 1497, firſt made the northern continent of America, in 
ſervice of Henry VII. of England. No attempts, however, were 
le to ſettle it, till the reign of queen Elizabeth. It was then that Sir 
lter Raleigh, the moſt extraordinary genius of the age in which he 
d, perhaps in any age, applied to court, and got together a company 
Ich was compoſed of ſeveral perſons of diſtinction and ſeveral eminent 
ants, who agreed to open a trade and ſettle a colony in that part of 
world, which, in honour of queen Elizabeth, he called Virginia. 
rards the cloſe of the ſixteenth century, ſeveral attempts were made 
ſettling this colony before any proved ſucceſsful. The three firſt com- 
es who ſailed into Virginia periſhed through hunger and diſeaſes, or 
e cut off by the Indians. The fourth was reduced almoſt to the ſame 
tion; and, being dwindled to a feeble remainder, had ſet ſail for 
land, in deſpair of living in ſuch an uncultivated country, inhabited 
ach hoſtile and warlike ſavages. But in the mouth of Cheſapeak bay, 
were met by lord Delawar, with a ſquadron loaded with proviſions, . 
with every thing neceſſary for their relief and defence. At his per- 
n they returned: by his advice, his prudence, and winning beha- 
i the government of the colony was ſettled within itſelf, and put. on 
petable footing with regard to its enemies. This nobleman, who 
cepted the government of the. unpromiſing province of Virginia, 
the nobleſt motives, was compelled, by the decayed ſtate of his 
do return into England. He left behind him, however, his ſon, as 
7; with Sir Thomas Gates, Sir George Summers, the honourable 
Fierey, and Mr. Newport, for his. council, By them James- 
N EL 4 . „„ 
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- Town, the firſt town built by the Engliſh in the new world was erech 
The colony continued to'flouriſh, and the true ſources of its wealth by 
to be diſcovered and improved. The firſt ſettlers, like thoſe of Marla 
were generally perſons of confideration and diſtinction. It remained 
1 ſteady ally to the royal party during the troubles of Great Britain. Ma 
of the cavaliers, in danger at home, took refuge here; and under 
government of Sir William Berkley, held out for the crown, until 
Parliament, rather by ſtratagem than force, reduced them. - After 
Ds - Roftoration, there is nothing very intereſting in the hiſtory of this 
. © vince, Soon after this time, a young gentleman, named Bacon, a l 
- availed himſelf of ſome diſcontents in 2 on account of refira 
on trade, became very popular, and ſet every thing in confuſion. e 
natural death, however, reſtored peace and unanimity ; and the in e. 
tants of Virginia ceaſed to deſtroy themſelves. 
be 1 of this province was not at firſt adapted to the p 
- ciples of the Engliſh conſtitution, and to the enjoyment of that l ere 
to which a ſubject of Great Britain thinks himſelf entitled in ever pl" { 
of the globe. It was governed by a governor and council, appoinei e 
the king of Great Britain. As the inhabitants increaſed, the ind 
veniency of this form became more grievous ; and a new- branch wa He 
ed to the conſtitution, by which the people, who had formerly noc 
-- ideration, were allowed to ele& their repreſentatives from each cou bea. 
into which this country is divided, with privileges reſembling thoſe of hc 
ropreſentatives of the commons of England. Thus two houſes, they 
and lower houſe of aſſembly, were formed. The upper -houſe, wi e firſ 
Was before called the nell remained on its former footing; its n 
bers are appointed, during pleaſure, by the crown; they are i 
- Honourable, and anſwer in ſome meaſure to the houſe of peer in 
- Britiſh conſtitution. The lower houſe is the guardian of the pet 
_ Jiberties.:- And thus, with a governor repreſenting the king, an voor T1 
and lower houſe of aſſembly, this government bears a ſtriking reſembl 
to our own. When any bill has paſſed the two houſes, it comes betor 
' . governor, who gives his aſſent or negative as he thinks proper. lt 
aàcquires the force of a law, until it be tranſmitted to England, at 
maʒjeſty's pleaſure known on that ſuhject. The upper houſe of al Bre: 
acts not only as a part of the legiſlature, but alſo as a privy-counc ip, 
* - governor, without whoſe concurrence he can do nothing of mon” 
-* Jometimes acts as a court of Chancery. 55 
The number of white people in Virginia, which is daily 1ncreail 
Juppoſed to amount to about 100,000. The negroes, of whon vi 
_ © thouſands are annually imported into Virginia and Maryland, 
leaſt as many; they thrive too here much better than in the Welt ns th 
The inhabitants of Virginia are of a chearful, hoſpitable, and uy: was 
. a genteel ſort of people: ſome of them are accuſed of vanity and : 
tation, which accuſation is not without fome ground. Here are 0 e middl 
- towns that deſerve that name; the largeſt of which, and the ca South 
the Province, is Williamſburg, containing about 60 houſes, 3 tains 
and ſome ſpacious public buildings. It is ſeated in 37-12 N. Hes of 
76-48 W. long. about 40 miles from the mouth of James's Rive | 
even from James Town, which was formerly the capital, and at 
Contains about 80 or 100 houſes, chiefly taverns and public houſes, 
. entertainment of mariners. OE F 
In the following account of the commerce of Virginia, is alſo G 
that of Maryland, "Theſe provinces are ſuppoſed to export, ol 
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one, to the annual amount of 768, ooo l. into Great Britain. This, at 
icht pounds per hogſhead, makes the number of hogſheads amount ta 
00. Of theſe, it is computed, that about 13, 500 hogſheads are con- 
mne amed at home, the duty on which, at 261. is. per hogſhead, comes to 
56/5 1. the remaining 82, 500 hogſheads are exported by our merchants 
the other countries of Europe, an their value returned to Great Britain: 
he advantages of this trade appear by the bare mention of it. It may not 
improper to add, that this ſingle branch employs 3 30 ſail of ſhips, and 
960 ſeamen. Not only our wealth therefore, but the very finews'of our 
rength are powerfully braced by it. The other commodities of theſe co- 
ies, of which, naval ſtores, wheat, Indian corn, iron, in pigs and bars, 
e moſt conſiderable, make the whole exportation, at an average of 
inbui ree years, amount to 1, oo, ooo l. The exports of Great Britain, the 
re as to our other, colonies, at a like average, come to 865, ol. 
Though an entire toleration be allowed to all religions in this country, 
ere are few diſſenters from the church of England. The biſhop of Lon- 
on ſends over a ſuperintendent to inſpect the character of the dlergy, who 
nel comfortably here, (a prieſt to each pariſh) with about 1001. per annum, 
1 ud in tobacco. „FFF „ En ER OSS 
Here is alſo a college, founded by Mr. James Blair, a Scots clergyman, 
[ voluntary ſubſcription, towards which William and Mary, whoſe name 
bears, gave 20001, and 20,000 acres of land, with power to purchaſe - 
ſc A hold lands to the value of 20001. a year, and a duty of one penny per 
ben nd on all tobacco exported to the other plantations. Mr. Blair was 
tnt preſident, and continued in that ſtation near 50 years. There is a 
ics v endent, ſix profeſſors, and other officers, who are named by the gover- 
re H or viſitors. The honourable Mr. Boyle made a very large donation 
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oy] the college for the education of Indian children. | 
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Atlantic ocean, on the eaſt; by the river St. 
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, - Rivtks.] Theſe are the Roanoke, or Albemarle river; Pang 
Nues, Cape Fear, or Clarendon river; Pedeg, Santee, Savannah, / 
tamaha, or Georgia river, and St. Mary's, which divides Georgia i 
Florida: all which rivers riſe in the Apalachian mountains, and runs 
eaſt, fall into the Atlantic ocean. The back parts are watered by ty 
Cherokees, Yaſous, Mobile, Apalachicola, the Pearl River, and nu 
other noble ſtreams which fall into the Miſſiſippi or the gulph of Mex 
Sas, BAYS, AND CAPES.] The only ſea bordering on this country 
that of the Atlantic ocean; which is ſo ſhallow near the coaſt, that a fi 
of any great burden cannot approach it, 2 in ſome few places. The 
has not yet been found one good harbour in North Carolina; the bel 
thoſe of Roanoke, at the mouth of Albemarle river, and Pamtico, j 
South Carolina, there are the harbours of Winyaw, or George-Tom 
Charles-Town, and Port-Royal. In Georgia, the mouths of the rin 
Savannah and Alatamaha form good harbours * _—- 

The moſt remarkable promontories are, Cape Hatteras, in 35 dep. o 
minutes north lat. Cape Fear to the ſouth of it, and Cape Carteret fi 
further ſouth. EE = VV 

' CLIMATE AND AIR. ] There is not any conſiderable difference he 
tween the climate of theſe countries. In general it agrees with that 
Virginia; but, where they differ it is much to the advantage of Caroli 
The ſummers indeed are of a more intenſe heat than in Virginia, butt 
winters are milder and ſhorter, The climate of Carolina, like all Ang 
rican weather, is ſubject to ſudden tranſitions from heat to cold, a 
from cold'to heat ;' but not to ſuch violent extremities as Virginia. Th 
winters are feldom ſevere enough to freeze any conſiderable water, afel 
ing only the mornings and evenings; the froſts have never fuffcia 
ſtrength to reſiſt the noon-day ſun ; ſo that many tender plants, wh 
do not ſtand the winter of Virginia, flouriſh in Carolina, for they | 
oranges in great plenty near Charle:-Town, and excellent in their kin 
both ſweet and ſour. h . : ' 

So1L, PRODUCE, AND FACE In this reſpe too there is a conſid 
or THE COUNTRY. 


ſpecies &. land is cleared, for two or three years together, it prallt is 
very good crops of Indian corn and peaſe; and, when it lies low, 40 bein, 
flooded, it even anſwers for rice. But what is moſt fortunate for tiger 
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unhealthy ſalt marſh; for Carolina is all an even plain for 80 miles from 
the ſez, not à hill, not a rock, nor ſcarce even a pebble to be met with. 
But the coun | 
miles diftance om Charleſtown, where it begins to grow hilly, the ſoil 
is of a prodigious fertility, fitted for every 
can any thing be imagined more pleaſant to the eye than the-varicg: 
on prong” of this bac 


The climate and ſoil have ſomething in them ſo kindly, that the latter, 
when left to itſelf, naturally throws out an immenſe quantity of flowers 
and flowering ſhrubs. All the European plants arrive at pe 
beyond that which. their native country affords them. With proper 
culture and encouragement we might have ſilk, wine, and oil from thoſe 
colonies ; of the firſt we have ſeen ſamples equal to what is brought tous 
from Italy. Wheat grows extremely well in the back parts, and yields - 
prodigious encreaſe. e e 


573 
as you advance in it, improves continually; and at 100 


ſe of human life; nor 


country. Here the air is pure and wholeſome, 
the ſummer heat much more temperate than in the flat ſandy coaſt. 
In Carolina, the vegetation of every kind of plant is incredibly quick. 


ction here 


From what we have obſerved of theſe valuable provinces, their produc- 
tions appear to be, vines, wheat, rice, Indian corn, barley, oats, peaſe, 
beans, hemp, flax, cotton, tobacco, n . olives, orange, citron, cy- 
preſs, lallaffas, oak, walnut, caſſia, and pine trees; white mul | 
trees for feeding ſilk- worms; ſarſaparilla, and pines which yield turpen- 
tine, roſin, tar, and pitch. There is a kind of tree from which runs an 
oil of extraordinary virtue for curing wounds ; and another which yields 
a balm, thought to be little inferior to that of Mecca, There are other 
trees beſides theſe, that yield gums. The Carolinas produce prodigious 
quantities of honey, of which they make excellent ſpirits, and mead as 
good as Malaga ſack. Of all theſe, the three great ſtaple commodities 
at preſent are, indigo, rice, and the produce of the pine. Nothing ſur- 
priſes an European more at firſt fight, than the ſize of the trees here, as 
well as in Virginia and other American countries. Their trunks are 
often from 50 to 70 feet high, without a, branch or limb; and frequently 
above 36 feet in circumference. Of theſe trunks, when hollowed, the 
people of Charleſtown as well as the Indians, make canoes, which 
ſerve to traniport proviſions and other goods from place to place, and 
ſome of them are ſo large, that they will carry 30 or 40 barrels of pitch, 
though formed of one entire piece of timber. Of theſe are likewiſe made 
curious pleaſure-boats. | 333 7 — 355 e 
AxiuALs.] The original animals of this country do not differ much 
from thoſe of Virginia; but in Carolina they have a ſtill greater _— | 
of beautiful fowls. All the animals of Europe are here in plenty; bla 
cattle are multiplied prodigiouſly: to have 2 or ny is very com- 
mon, but ſome have a thouſand or upwards. Theſe ramble all day at 
pleaſure in the foreſts; but their calves being ſeparated and kept in fenced 
paſtures, the cows return every evening to them. The hogs range in the 
lame manner, and return like the cows; theſe are very numerous, and 
many run quite wild, as well-as horned cattle and horſes in the woods, 
It is ſurpriſing that the cattle ſhould have increaſed ſo quickly fince their 
being firſt imported from. Europe, while there are ſuch numbers of wolves, 
tigers, and panthers, conſtantly ranging the woods and foreſts. We have 
already obſerved that theſe animals are leſs ravenous than the beaſts of 
Africa and Aſia; they very ſeldom attempt to kill either calves or foals 
n America, and when attacked, their dams make a vigorous defence. 
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over into the new ſettlement, and to ſubmit to a ſyſtem of laws, which 


ward of their diſtri, between two navigable rivers. Here they laid the 
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ü His rox v, GOVERNMENT, POPU- . The firſt Engliſh expedition 
_ LATION, CHIEF TOWNS,. AND Þ into Carolina were unfortunate | 
- © COMMERCE. I Nothing ſucceſsful was done in 
this way till the year 1663, in the reign of Charſes II. At that time ſe. 
veral Engliſhnoblemen, and others of great diſtinction, obtained a charter 
from the crown, inveſting them with the property and juriſdiction of thi 
.country. - They parcelled out their lands to ſuch as were willing to 90 


they employed the famous Locke to compoſe for them. 
They began their firſt ſettlement at a point of land towards the ſouth. 


foundation of a city, called Charleſtown, which was deſigned to be 
+ what it now is, the capital of the province. In time, however, as no 
reſtriction had been laid * the religious principles of thoſe who ſettled 
in Carolina, the diſputes between the church of England-men and dif. 
: fenters cauſed a total confuſion in the colony. This was rendered fill 
more intolerable by the incurſions of the Indians, whom they had irritated 
by their inſolence and injuſtice. In order to prevent the fatal conſe: 
quences of theſe injeitine diviſions and foreign wars, an act of parliament 
uus paſſed, which put this colony under the immediate protection of the 
crown. The lords proprietors accepted a recompence bo about 24,0001, 
.for both the property and juriſdiction; and the conſtitution of this colony 


in thoſe Feſpects in which it differed from the royal colonies was altered, : 
Earl Granville, however, thought fit to retain his ſeventh ſhare, which 4 
5s Kill in the poſſeſſion of his family. For the more convenient admin. |, 
ſtration of affairs too, Carolina was divided into two diſtricts, and two 4 
Feparate governments. This happened in 1728, and from that time, 4 
peace being reſtored in the internal government, as well as with the Che- of 
rokees and other Indian tribes, theſe provinces began to breathe; and th 
their trade of late has increaſed with wonderful rapidity. yn | p 
The ſettlement of Georgia was projected in 1732, when ſeveral public- 
ſpirited noblemen and others, from compaſſion to the poor of theſe king- Wl. 8 
doms, ſubſcribed a conſiderable ſum, which, with 10, ooo I. from the ; 
government, was given to provide in neceſſaries ſuch poor perſons as were Wi My 
willing to tranſport themſelves into this province, and to ſubmit to the whi 
ulations impoſed on them. In proceſs of time new ſums were raiſed, Brie 
and new inhabitants ſent over. Before the ycar 1752, upwards. of 1000 e 
perſons were ſettled in this province. It was not, however, to be expected Bl l 
that the inhabitants of Georgia, removed as they were at a great diſtance i 2 
from their benefactors, and from the check and controul of thoſe who had fark 
à natural influence over them, would ſubmit to the magiſtrates . et | _ 
to govern them. Many of the regylations too, by which they were bound, F TP 
were very improper in themſelves, and deprived the Georgians of prin : ped 


up, and the colony was on the brink of deſtruction, when, in 1752, tbe 


The method of ſettling in Carolina, and indeed in other provinces of 


leges which their neighbours enjoyed, and which, as they encreaſed in — 
numbers and opulence, they thought it hard that they ſhould be deprived A 


of, 


From theſe corrupt ſources aroſe all the bad humours which tore 1088 Cha 
ieces this conſtitution of government. Diſſentions of all kinds ſprung | 


government took it under their immediate care, removed their particular 
grievances, and placed Georgia on the ſame footing with the arolinas. 


Britiſh America, was to pitch upon a void ſpace of ground, and either (0 
Bri it · at the rate of 20 l. for 1000 acres, and one ſhilling qui ren 
* every 100 acres; or otherwiſe, to pay a penny an acre * 
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yearly to the proprietors, without purchaſe-money.: the former method.is | 


the moſt common, and the tenure a freehold. The people of Carolina live 


in the ſame eaſy, plentiful, and luxurious manner with the Virginiaps 
already deſcribed. Poverty is here almoſt an entire ſtranger; and the 


planters are the moſt daten po that are to be met with to all 


ſtrangers, and eſpecially to ſuch as, by accident or misfortunes, are render- 
ed incapable to provide for themſelves, . = en ok 
The only town in either of the Carolinas worthy of notice is Charles- 
Town, the metropolis,. in South Carolina, which for ſize, beauty, and 
trade, may be confidexed as one of the firſt in Britiſh America. I have 
already mentioned its admirable ſituation on the confluence of two navi- 
able rivers, one of which is navigable for 3 20 miles above the town, 
and for boats and large canoes near 40. The harbour is good in every 
reſpect, but that of a bar, which hinders veſſels of more than 200 tuns 


burthern from entering. The ton is regularly and pretty ſtrongly forri- -*" - UN 


fed by nature and art ; the ſtreets are well cut ; the houſes are large and . 
well built, ſome of them are of brick, and others of wood, bur all of 
them handſome and elegant, and rent is extremely high. The'ftreets are 
wide and ſtraight, interſecting each other at right angles; thoſe running 
eaſt and weſt extend about a mile from one river to the other. It contains 
about 1000 houſes, and is the feat of the governor, and the place of 
meeting of the aſſembly. Its neighbourhood is beautiful beyond deſcrip- 
ton. Several handſome equipages are kept here. The planters and 
. merchants are rich and well-bred ; the people are ſhewy and expenſive in 
their dreſs and way of living; ſo that every thing conſpires to make this 
by much the livelieſt, the lovelieſt, and polite place, as it is one of the 
richeſt too, in all America. It ought alſo to be obſerved, for the honor 
of the people of Carolina, that, when in commòn with the othercolonies, 
they reſolved againſt the uſe of certain-lJuxuries, and even neceſſaries of 
life; thoſe articles which improve the mind, enlarge the underftandiny, 
and correct the taſte, were excepted: the importation of books was per- 
- mitted as formerl 7x7. „ N 
As South Carolina has met with infinitely more attention than the 
other provinces, the commerce of this country alone employs 140 ſhips, 
while that of the other two does not employ 60. Its exports to Great 
Britain of native commodities, on'an average of three years, amount ts 
more than 395,0001. annual value; and its imports at 365, ooo l. The 
exports of North Carolina are computed at more than 58,0001. and its 
imports at about 18,0001. The trade of Georgia is likewiſe in its in- 
fancy; the exports amount to a little more than 74, ooo l. and the im- 
ports at 49,000 J. 5 | 3 | | 
The trade between Carolina and the Weſt Indies is the ſame in all re- 
ſpects with that of the reſt of the colonies, and is very large: their trads *' 
with the Indians is likewiſe in a very flouriſhing condition; and they 
carry Engliſh goods on pack-horſes 5 or 600 miles into the country weſt of 
Charles- TW ww. 6 ; "Ep | 58 
The mouths of the rivers in North Carolina form but ordinary har. 
bous, and do not admit, except one at Cape Fear, veſſols of above 70 
or Jo tons. This lays a weight upon their trade by the expence of 57 
terage. Edenton was formerly the capital of North Carolina, which is 
no more than a trifling village; but they are now projecting a town far- 
ther ſouth, which is more centrical. 9 e 
| Georgia has two towns already known in trade. Savannah, the capi- 
al, is commodiouſly ſituated for an inland and foreign trade, —_— ten 
_ il - . : 3 


* 


founded an -orphan-hou 
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the Apalachicola, and St. John's rivers, are alſo large and noble freams. 
ſion, Mobille, Penſacola, Dauphin, Joſeph, Apalaxy, Spiritu Sando, 


rida, at the extremity of the peninſula, which terminates the Britiſh 


ſettle or ſell them, 1 country as a Canaan, and St. Au- 


khe climate of Florida, is an exceeding agreeable medium between the 
' ſcorching heat of the tropics, and the pinching cold of the northern lat- 
' tudes ; that there is indeed a change of the ſeaſons, but it is a moderate 


U . # / 
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- miles from the ſea, upon 2 noble river of the fame name, which is hi. 
| ar 


gable for 200 miles farther for large boats, to the ſecond town, calls 
Auguſta, which ſtands in a country of the greateſt fertility, and carries iq 


a a conſiderable trade with the Indians. From the town of Savannah yay 
ſee the whole courſe of the river towards the ſea; and on the other hand, 


u ſee the river for about fixty miles up into the country. Here the Re, 
Ar. George Whitefield * uſed to croſe the Atlantic every other yex) 
e, which is how converted into a college for the 
education bf young men deſigned chiefly for the miniſtry: and through hi 


real and pious. care, this favourite ſeminary is at preſent in a thriving 
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S1TUATION AND EXTENT. 


_ Miles. 5 Degiess,- 8 
ength 500 'F 80 and g1 Welt longitude. 
Breadth 440 | nene | 25 and 32 North Jafitude. 


BouxůDARIESõ. !] HIS country, which was ceded by Spain to Great 
hy | ; 1 Britain by the late treaty of peace, and include 
a part of Louiſiana, is now divided into the governments of Eaſt and 
Weſt Florida. See the Royal Proclamation. 1 oy . 
RivEES.] Theſe are the Miſſiſippi, which forms the weſtern boundary 
of Florida, and is one of the fineſt in the world, as well as the largeſ:; 
for including its turnings and windings, it is fuppoſed to run a courſe of 
500 miles; hut its mouths are in a manner choaked up with ſands and 
Foals, which deny acceſs to veſſels of any conſiderable: burden; there 
being, according to Mitchel's map, only twelve feet water over the bar 
(captain Pitman, ſays ſeventeen) at the principal entrance. Within the 
bar there is 100 fathom water, and the channel is every where deep, 
and the current gentle, except at a certain ſeaſon, when, . like the Nile, 
it overflows and becomes extremely rapid. It is, except at the entrance 
already mentioned, every where free from ſhoals and cataracts, and nari- 
gable for craft of one kind or other almoſt to its ſource. . The Mobill, 


Bars AND CAPES.] The principal bays are, St. Bernard's, Aſcen- 


and Charles Bay. | ; | . 
The chief capes are, Cape Blanco, Samblas, Anclote, and Cape Flo- 


America ſouthward. | T 3 
Alk AND CLIMATE.]'»Tt is very difficult to reconcile the various 

accounts that have been — of theſe particulars in this country. The 
ople who have obtained grants of lands in Florida, and are deſirous to 


guſtine, in Eaſt Florida, as the Montpelier of America: they tell us, that 


one: in November and December, many trees loſe their leaves, vegeta. 
tion goes op lowly, and the winter is perceived, but ſo mild, that 0 
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is never ſeen. there; and the tendereſt plants of the Weſt Indies, ſuch as. 
the plantain, the allegator-pear-tree,, the banana, the pine-apple, the 
ſugar cane, remain unhurt during the winter, in the gardens of St. 
Auguſtine : that the fogs and dark gloomy weather ſo common in Eng- 
land, are unknown in this Ar: And though at the a5 way ee, eſpe- | 
cially the autumnal, the rains fall very heavy every day for ſome weeks + 
together, yet, when the ſhower is over, the ſky immediately clears up and 
Others have repreſented this very coat as the grave and burying place 
of all ſtrangers who are ſo unhappy as to go there, affirming, as a truth, 
the well known ſtory propagated ſoon after the laſt peace: that upon the 
landing of our troops to take mp: of Florida, the Spaniards aſked 
them what crimes have you been guilty of at home? We ſhall take 
the liberty to obſerve on this head, that though the air here is very warm, 


the heats are much allayed by cool breezes from the ſeas. which invirgn Was | 


and waſh a conſiderable part of this country. The inland countries to- 
wards the north feel a little of the roughneſs of the north-weſt wind, 
which, more or leſs, diffuſes its chilling breath over the whole continent 
of North America, .carrying froſt and ſnow many degrees more to the - 
fouthward in thoſe regions, than the north-eaſt wind does in Europe. 
That the air of Florida is pure and wholeſome, appears from the ſize, 
vigour, and longevity of the Floridan Indians, who, in theſe reſpects, 
far exceed their more ſouthern neighbours the Mexicans. That when the 
Spaniards quitted St. Auguſtine, many of them wereof great age, ſome 
above 90. Since it came into the hands of Great Britain, many gentle- 
men in a deep conſumption, have aſcribed the recovery of their health to 
that climate; and it is a certain fact, that the ninth regiment, ſtationed 
on different parts of the coaſt, did not loſe a ſingle man by natural deata 
in the ſpace of twenty months. | . | Ng 
SOIL, PRODUCTIONS, AND 0 Many of the diſadvantages indiſeri- 
FACE OF-THE COUNTRY. F minately imputed to the foil of the 
whole country, ſhould be confined to Eaſt Florida, which indeed, near 
the ſea, and 40 miles back is flat and ſandy. But even the country round '_ 
St. Auguſtine, in all appearance the worſt in the province, is far — | 
being unfruitful ; it produces two crops of Indian corn a year; the gar- 
den vegetables are in great perfection; the orange and lemon trees grow 
here, without cultivation, to a wor, 20 ſize, and produce better fruit than' 
in Spain and Portugal. The inland country towards the hills is extremely 
rich and fertile, producing ſpontaneouſly the fruits, vegetables, and 
gums, . that are common to Georgia and the Carolinas, and is likewiſe 
twourable to the -rearing of European productions. There is not, on 
the whole continent of America, any place better qualified by nature to 
aford not anly all the neceſſaries of life, but alſo all the pleaſures of 
3 than that part of Weſt Florida, which lies upon the banks. of 
e Miſſiſippi. 5 . = # Ce 
From o climate of Florida, and ſome ſpecimens ſent home, there is 
reaſon to expect, that cotton, ſugar, wine, and filk, will grow here as 
well as in Perſia, India, and China, which are in the ſame latitudes. 
This country. alſo produces rice, indigo, ambergris, cochineal, amethyſts, 
turquoiſes, lapis lazuli, and other precious ſtones ; copper, quick ſilver, 
pit coal, and iron-ore: pearls are found in great abundance on the coaſt 
of Florida: mahogany grows on the ſouthern parts of the peninſula, but 
inferior in ſize and quality to that of Jamaica. The animal creation 
ar here ſo numerous, that you may purchaſe a good ſaddle-horſe, 8 ex- 
1 82 PE : : = change 
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change for goods of five ſhillings value prime coſt; and there are inſtante? 
ef horſes being exchanged — . per he 5 n * 
Porul Arion, COMMERCE, Notwithſtanding the luxuriancy of 
Ap CHIEF Towns. f the foil, the ſalübrity of the air, the 
cheapneſs and plenty of proviſions, the encouragement of the Britiſi 
government (See the Proclamation,) and the wiſe meaſures taken by the! 
governors ſent thither to ſettle thefe provinces, the number of Englih' WW” 
inhabitants is yet eee and, in all appearance, the increaſes 
of population will be here extremely ſlow, and that proceeding fron 
unavoidable cauſes. | | :.. a ed nd EE 
When we conſider the long and deſtruQtive wars which the mother coun.' * 
try has ſupported by ſea and land againſt the houſe of Bourbon; the emi-' 
grations to our other ſettlements in North America, the Eaſt and Weft 
Indies; the numerous manufactures carrying on at home; and the prodi- 
gious ſhipping employed in tranſporting theſe to every corner of the 
globe ; it would appear, that,' inſtead of peopling our colonies, we wanted: 
a ſupply of hands at home; and, of courſe, the acquiſition of a new ter- il" 
ritory, without people to plant it, muſt be an ineumbrance to the mother 
country, eſpecially as the civil and military eſtabliſhments of both Flori. 
das are ſaid to coſt the government near 100,0001. per annum. 
If, for this purpoſe, we look to the northern colonies of America, we 
ſhall find them leſs able, and the people leſs diſpoſed to relinquiſh coun-' 
tries which preſent them with all the comforts of life in vaſt abundance, 
and where they live in affluence, eaſe and ſafety, Is any planter able to- 
improve more ground; or does the increaſe of his family and ſtock require 
1000 acres more to his eſtate ? the vaſt regions behind (for, comparatively 
ſpeaking, little more than the ſea-coaſt of North America is yet cleared 
and inhabited by Europeans) preſent themſelves to his view. For a penny 
an acre in ſome places, and a halfpenny in others, annually, he may traverſe: 
the foreſt, chooſe out the-moſt enchanting ſituation, upon the banks of a 
fine navigable river, and fix upon as much ground as he can poſſibly cul- 
tivate. Is he ambitious to become a freeholder; for the value of a fuit 
of clothes he may purchaſe 500 acres ; the fertility of which, in a few 
years, puts him on a reſpectable footing with his neighbours, and ſome-: 
times gives him a ſeat in the provincial aſſembly. | WE: 
It has been therefore hinted, that the chief advantage to be derived to 
Great Britain from the poſſeſfion of Frorida, ariſes from its ſituation; 
ferving as a frontier againſt the incurſions of our enemies; that its ports, 
fituated in the Gulph of Mexico (See the map of North America) will 
always be a check upon Spain, as it comniands the paſſage between her 
fettlements ; for the galeons, and other veſſels, in their paſſage from Be. Ri 
Vera Cruz in Mexico. to the Havannah, are obliged, by reaſon of thelt 
north-eaſt trade-winds, to ſtretch away to the northward, and generally 
keep as near the coaſt of Florida as poſſible. And. that in time of war 
with that nation, or her ally the French, the harbours of Florida ate moſt- 
commodiouſly ſituated for a'place of rendezyous and refreſhment to the Wil Pj 
royal navy ſent to protect our own Weſt India iſlands, or attack thoſe be · 0 
longing to France and Spain. woe I 
But theſe advantages, yon. they are, ſeem totally eclipſed, when we 
conſider the ſituation of Florida, in a commercial view; for though 
hitherto, while in a wild, uncultivated ſtate, its productions have entered 
very little into the general ſcale of Britiſh commerge, we have ſtill a prof- 
& of eſtabliſhing and carrying on a trade with the Spaniſh colonies; 1 
bring certain that a regular intercourſe might be eſtabliſhed 1 
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which would: open a vent for the commodities of Great Britain, and yield” Bo 
returns for them in gold. and ſilver, the moſt profitable of all kinds of 
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-the The chief town in Weſt Florida is Penſacola, N. lat. 30-22.W. Ion. "8 
iin 7-20, which is ſituated within the bay of the ſame name, on a ſandy” 18 
the bore that can only be approached by ſmall veſſels. The road is, however, KB 
i! ene of the beſt in all the Gulph of Mexico, in which veſſels may lie in 4 
ie ſafety againſt every kind of wind, being ſurrounded by land on every fide. 


This place ſends, in ſkins, logwood, d) ing ſtuffs, and filver in dollars, 
o the annual value of 63, ooo I. and receives of our manufactures, at an 
average of three years, to the value of 97, o ul. 
St. Auguſtine, the capital of Eaſt Florida, N. lat. 29-4 W. Ion. 
51-12. runs along the ſhore, and is of an oblong form, divided by four 
egular ſtree ts, croſſing each other at right angles. The town is fortified 
ith baſtions, and encloſed with a ditch. It is likewiſe defended by a 
ale, which is called Fort St. John ; and the whole is well furniſhed with © 
canon. At the entrance into the harbourare the north and ſouth breakers, £ | 
which form two channels, whoſe bars, or low tides, have eight feet water. 
Our exports' to St. Auguſtine amount to little more than 7000 I. per 
unum; its. exports have hitherto been nothing more than the produce f 
ome little trade carried on with the Indians, er on te 
The low ſtate of commerce in Florida ariſes from this, that no European 


4 * 2 


— tion had, before the concluſion of the late war, made it an obje& of 

« to. rtention; but fince tha: period, its importance becomes more known. 

ire: © climate and foil are extremely favourable for the raiſing of filk. Some 

cy atempts indeed have been made in Carolina and Georgia, where in one 
| place the raiſing of ſilk is become a kind of ſtaple commodity ; but there 


tie worms are often injured by the cold mornings, at other times they are 
denumbed and made ſickly for want of warmth, and ſometimes actually 
leſtroyed ; an' inconvenience which is alſo frequently experienced in Italy; 
but the more ſouthern. climate of Florida has placed this tender inſe&@. . 


ul- , - - a 
fuit beyond the reach of ſuch diſaſters; and experience will ſhew, that the 
fer r and climate of this country is as favourable to the ſilk-worm as it is 
ne- the mulberry- tree on which it feeds, and which grows here in its utmoſt 


n uuriancy. The numerous vines too, which grow up ſpontaneouſly 
TY & the foreſts of this country, ſeem to invite us to evltivate the grape, and 
o prognolticate, that the produce of Florida may, with proper cultiva-- 
uon, gladden the hearts of Britons in future ages. | ; 
We have already mentioned the difficulty of peopling this country from: 
reat Britain or her colonies, but, with ſuitable encouragement from 

ernment, foreigners might be invited thither, ſuch as Germans from 


om : | 0 Ge 
er le Rhine, Moſelle, and other parts where they cultivate vine-yards ; pro- 
ly "nts from the ſouth of France, uſed to the culture of filk, olives, c. 
var ( reeks from the Levant, who are groaning under the Turkiſh yoke, and 


te an induſtrious eople, well ſkilled in the cultivation of cotton, vines, 
uns, currants, 1 almonds, and ſilk-worms; for which the climate 
t Florida is ſo well adapted. And herein may be perceived the valuc of 
is country to Great Britain; for though from the variety of climates in 
e extenſive empire of Britiſh America, reaching in a direct line from 


gb te frozen wilds of Labrador, where the hardy inhabitants, clothed in 

red Ni wander amidſt eternal ſnow, to the ſultry regions within the tropics, * 

of- lere, ſeated in the heart of a luxuriant ſoil, the wealthy planter ſhelters 
it {cif from the ſerching ſun by the ſpreading umbrella; ws command 


much greater number of articles of commrce and the conveniencies of 
36s , | 7s | 8 2 5 . : 90 . life- 
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fe than any nation on earth, yet it is to Florida that we d Took ( 

filk, wine, and ſome other articles, and theſe to of the beſt , which 
hitherto we purchaſed, and do ſtill purchaſe in immenſe quantifies, fil 
different {view Europe and Aſia; nor can & fich ad trading natia 


pPoſſibly be without them, as we daily experience from thequantity 9 
treaſure ſent annually to China for filk, ©  ' £F.q- 
. To what has been obſerved reſpecting the climate, ſoil, and produc 
* of Florida, we*ſhall take the liberty to give the following extradts 
ſome letters of a gentleman who went to St. Auguſtine about the yey 
1764, in a conſumptive ſtate of healttt. 
May 15, 1767. I am much obliged to you for your inquiry after ny 
health ; I have agreed with Florida extremely well : indeed this county 
is in general very healthy, and till laſt autumn we had no ſick here) at 
then our — 1 was not mortal, 8 very much ſo in every other 
part of America. I believe my friends do not know that we are fo nay 
Charles Town, and that we have not only a water but a land communic. 
tion with that place. Sending letters by the packet is very tedious, s 
they muſt go round by the Weſt Indie). 
April 16, 1768. ** You cannot ne it is for people 
in ſuch an exotic country as this, to receive a Eu 


| ropean' letter. This 
country, in all probability, will make a figure ſoon, as a number of get- 
tlemen, of conſiderable property, both from England and Scotland, har 
obtained orders from his majeſty for grants of lands in this province, and 
are now buſy in forming plantations. Between ſix and 700 working flaje 
are already in the colony of Eaſt Florida“??? 3 
And in a third letter, received in 1770, there is the following intell- 
genes. This goes by a veſſel] of Mr. _———-, Which arrived her 
ome time ago with a cargo of ſlaves from the coaſt of Africa; the fall 


from this to-morrow. directly for your port of London, and carries our fr 
produce to that market, viz. between 8 and gooo weight of indigo, ſous 
cotton, rice, and deer-ſcins; likewiſe ſome ſhip timber, by way of trul, 
This province bids fair to exceed all the other American proviaces in the 

article of indigo, as the plant ſtands the winter, that is, ſhoots u fron 
the old roots in the ſpring; by which means we have a full cuttin ug 
than they have to the northward, Our quantity this year is ſmall, butüfin © 
quality remarkably good. Some of our planters have vanity enough i 0 Fo 
think they are entitled to the medal given by the Society for the encuſg n 0 
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ragement of Arts, &c. and have applied for it accerdingly.'* BW. ly i 
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E have already obſerved, that between the two continents of Ane = {i 
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rica, lie an innumerable multitude of iſlands,” which we call thi 
Weſt Indies, and which, ſuch as are worth cultivation, now belong 0 
five European powers, Great Britain, Spain, France Holland, ati 
Denmark. As the climate and ſeaſons of theſe iſlands differ widely is 
| what we can form any idea of, from what we perceive at home, we it apr 
to avoid repetitions, ſpeak of them in general, as well as ſame other p = P 
ticulars that are peculiar to the Weſt Indie. 2 * 
The climate in all our Weſt India iſlands, is nearly the ſame, allow - c 
for thoſe accidental differences which the ſeveral fituations and gaps Sroun 
of the lands themſelves produce. As they lie within the tropics, and that » 


duth, they are continually ſubjected to the extreme of an heat, which 
ould be intolerable, if the trade wind, riſing gradually as the ſun gathers 
frength, did not blow in-upon them from the ſea, and refreſh the air in 
ſuch a manner, as to enable them to attend their concerns even under the 
meridian ſun. On the other hand, as the night advances, a breeze begins 


entre, towards. the ſea, to all points of the compaſs at once. 


when the fin has made a great progreſs towards the tropic of Cancer, and 
becomes in a manner vertical, he draws after him ſuch a vaſt body of 
ds, as ſhield them from his direct beams; and diſſolving into rain, 
ool the air, and refreſh the country, thirſty with the long drought, which 
ammonly reigns from the beginning of January to the latter end of May. 


* 


Ihe rains in the Weſt Indies (and we may add in the Eaſt Indies) are 


prodigious impetuolity ; the rivers. riſe in a moment; new rivers and 
ces Are bunch, 

ence it is, that the rivers which have their ſource within the tropics, ſwell 
ud overflow their banks at a certain ſeaſon ; and fo miſtaken were the 
ncients in their idea of the torrid zone, which they imagined to be dried 
id ſcorched up, with a continual and fervent heat, and to be for that 
ezſon uninhabitable ; when in reality, ſome of the Iargeſt rivers in the 
xorld have their courſe within'its limits, and the moiſture is one of the 
reateſt inconveniencies of the climate in ſeveral places. 


es are green the whole year round; they have no cold, no froſt, no 


lent when they happen, and the. hailſtones very great and heavy. 
Whether it be owing to this moiſture, which alone does not ſeem to be a 


lominates in the air of this country, metals of all kinds that are ſubject 


mate 'of the - Weſt-Indies unfriendly and unpleaſant to an European 
nſtitution, ; 0 | 0 | 


ely in July and September) that they are aſſaultèd by hurricanes ; the 
joſt terrible calamity to which they are ſubject (as weil as the people in 
de Eaſt-Indies) from. the climate; this de{troys, at a ſtroke, the labaurs 
i many years, and proſtrates the moſt exalted hopes of the planter, and 
ſen juſt at the moment when he thinks himſelf out of the reach of fortune. 
i a ſudden and violent ſtorm of wind, rain, thunder, and lightning, 
tended with a furious ſwelling of the ſeas and ſometimes with an earth- 
uke ; in ſhort, with every circumſtance, which the elements can aſſemble, 
lat is terrible and deſtructive. Firſt, they ſee as the prelude to the 
lluing havoc, whole fields of ſugar canes whirled into the air, and ſcat- 
red over the face of the country. The ſtrongeſt trees of the foreſt are 


Ipper-boilers, and ſtills of ſeveral hundted weight, are wrenched from 
e ground, and battered to pieces; their houſes are no protection, the 
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ſun goes quite over their heads, paſſing beyond them to the north, and 5 
never returning further from any of them than about 0.Cegrees to the 


to be perceived which blows ſmartly from the land, as it were from its 


By the ſame remarkable Providence in the diſpoſing df things, it is, that 


yu means ſo moderate as with us. Our heavieſt rains are but deus com- 
aratively. They are rather floods of water poured from the clouds with a 


and in a ſhort time all the low country is under water. 


The rains make the only diſtinction of ſeaſons in the Weſt Indies; the 

ws, and but rarely ſome hail ; the ſtorms of hail are, however, very _ 
uficient cauſe, or to a greater quantity of a ſulphureous acid, which pre- 
o the action of ſuch cauſes, ruſt and canker in a very ſhort time: and 


is cauſe, perhaps as much as the heat itſelf, contributes to make the 


It d in the rainy ſeaſon (principally in the month of Auguſt, more 


m up by the roots, and driven about like ſtubble; their windmills are 
pt away in a moment; their utenſils, the fixtures, the ponderous 


roofs 
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roofs are torn off at one blaſt; whilſt the rain, which in an hour rifes fi 
feet, ruſhes in upon them with an irreſiſtible violence. 5 

The hurricane comes on either in the quarters, or at the full changed 
the moon. If it comes at the full moon, obſerve theſe ſigns. That dy 
you will ſee the ſky very turbulent: you will obſerve the ſun more re 
than at other times: you will perceive a dead calm, and the hills clearf 
all thoſe clouds and miſts which uſually hover about them. In the clef 
of the earth, and in the wells, you hear a hollow rambling ſound, like 
the ruſhing of a great wind: At night the ſtars ſeem much larger tha 
uſual, and ſurrounded with a ſort of burs ; the north welt-ſky has a black 
and menacing look; the ſea emits a ftrong ſmell, and riſes into nf 
waves, often without any wind; the wind itſelf now forſakes its uſul 
ſteady eaſterly ſtream, and ſhifts about to the weſt; from whence it ſome. 
times blows with intermiſſions violently and irregularly for about ty 
hours at a time. The moon herſelf is ſurrounded with a great bur, aa 
ſometimes the ſun has the ſame appearance. Theſe are ſigns which the 
Indians of theſe iſlands taught our planters, by which they can prognoft- 
cate the approach of an hurricane, ' i | 

The grand ſtaple commodity of the Weſt Indies is ſugar ; this comme 
dity was not at all known to the Greeks and Romans, though it was made 
in China, in very early times, from whence we had the firſt knowledy 
of it; but the Portugueze were the firſt who cultivated it in America, aul 
brought it into requeſt, as one of the materials of a very univerſal luxur 
in Europe. It is not ſettled whether the cane, from which this ſubſtance 
is extracted, be a native of America, or brought hither to their colony 
Brazil, by the Portugueze, from India and the coaſt of Africa (ſee page 
613), but however the matter may be, in the beginning they made the mol, 
as they ſtill do the beſt ſugar which comes to market in this part of tie 
world. The juice within the ſugar-cane is the moſt lively, elegant, and 
leaſt cloying ſweet in nature; and which, ſucked raw, has _ et 
tremely nutritive and wholeſome. From the molaſſes rum is diſtilled, and 
from the ſcummings of the ſugar, a meaner ſpirit' is procured, Ru 
finds its market in North America (where it is conſumed by the Englil 
inhabitants, or employed in the Indian trade, or diſtributed from then 
to the fiſhery of Newfoundland, and the African commerce), belid 
what comes to Great Britain and Ireland. However, a very great qual 
tity of molaſſes is taken off raw, and carried to New England, to 
diſtilled there. The tops of the cane, and the leaves which grow up 
the joints, make very good provender for their cattle, and the refuſe: 
the cans, after grinding, ſerves for fire; ſo that no part of this excel 
plant is without its uſe. _* 


They compute that, when things are well managed, the rum and m0 
lafles pay the charges of the plantation, and the ſugars are clear gal 
However, by the particulars we have ſeen, and by others which we m 
_ eaſily imagine, the expences of a plantatien in the Weſt Indies are * 
great, and the profits at the firſt view precarious; for the charge 
articles of the wind-mill, the boiling, cooling, and diſtilling houſes, a "_x 
the buying and ſubſiſting a ſuitable-number of ſlaves and cattle, will - niſed 
ſuffer any .man to begin a ſugar plantation of any conſequence, c ; 
to mention the purchaſe of the land, which is very high, under 2 cif!) 
of at leaſt ooo I. Neither is the life of a planter, if he means 0" 
quire a fortune, a life of idleneſs and luxury; at all times he mut ff 
# watchful eye upon his overſeers, and even overſee himſelf occabon 
But at the boiling ſeaſon, if he is properly attentive to his affairs, 0, 
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of fie can be more laborious, and more dangerous to the health; from a 
conſtant attendance day and night, in the extreme united heats of the 
climate, and ſo many fierce furnaces.; add to this, the loſſes by hurricanes, 
earthquakes, and bad ſeaſons; and then confider when the ſugars-are in 
the caſk, that he quits the hazard of a.planter, to engage in the hazards: 
f a merchant, and ſhips his produce at his own riſk. - Theſe conſidera- 
ions might make one believe that it could never anſwer to engage in this 


which great eſtates are made in ſo ſhort a time, from the produce of the 
arth, as in the Weſt Indies, The Ee, of a few good ſeaſons, gene- 
ally provide againſt the ill effects of the worſt, as the planter is ſure of a 
peedy and profitable market for his produce, which has a readier ſale than 


xrhaps any other commodity in the world. eee reſet 
Large plantations are generally under the care of a manager, or chief 
rerſeer, who has commonly a ſalary of 1501. a year, with overſeers 


o negros, and at the rate of about 4ol. Such plantations: too have a 
urgeon at a fixed ſalary, employed to take care of the negroes which 
elong to it. But the courſe which is the leaſt troubleſome to the owner 
f the eſtate is, to Jet the lands with all the works, and the ſtock; of cattle 
nd ſlaves, . to a tenant, who gives ſecurity for the payment of the rent, 
nd the keeping up repairs and ſtock. The eſtate is generally eſtimated | 
ſuch a tenant at half the neat produce of the beſt years; ſuch tenants, 
induſtrious and frugal men, ſoon make good ęſtates for themſelves. -. 
The. negroes in the plantations are ſubſiſted at a very eaſy rate. This 
generally by allotting to each family of them a-ſmall portion of land, 
d allowing them two days in the week, Saturday and. Sunday, to culti- 
ate it: ſome are ſubſiſted in this manner, but others find. their negroes_ 
ith a certain portion of Guinea or Indian corn, and to ſome a ſalt her- 
ng, or a ſmall portion of bacon or ſalt un a day. All the reſt of the 
arge conſiſts in a cap, a ſhirt, a pair of breeches, ſtockings and ſhoes; - 

e whole not exceeding 408. a year, and the profit of their labour yields 
or 121, The price. of men negroes upon their firſt arrival 1s. from 
to 361. women and grown boys about, 50s. leſs; but ſuch, negro. 
nilies as are — with the buſineſs of the iſlands generally bring 
out 401. upon an average one with. another, and there are. inſtances 
a ſingle negro man expert in buſineſs bringing. 150. guinęas, and, the 
= of a planter is generally computed from the number cf ſlayes he 
elſes, | | „ I 5 
To particularize the commodities proper for the Weſt India market, 
uld be to enumerate all the neceſſaries, conveniences, and. luxuries of 
; for they have nothing of their. own but cotton, coffee, tropical 
ts, ſpices, and the commodities I have already mentioned. 
Lraders there make a very large profit upon all they ſell, but from the 
merous ſhipping conſtantly arriving from Europe, and a continual ſuc-. 
bon of new adventurers, each of whom carrying out, more or leſs as a 
ture, the Weſt India market is frequently overſtocked ; money muſt 
ſed, and goods are ſometimes ſold at prime goſt or under. Bat thoſe 
o can afford to ſtore their goods, and wait for a better market, acquife 
unes equal to any of the planters. All kinds of handicraftmen, eſpe- 
ly carpenters, bricklayers, braziers, and. coopers, get very, great en- 
agement. But it is the misfortune of the Weſt Indies, that phyficians 
| furgeons even outdo the Planter, and merchant, in accumulating. 
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buſineſs ; but notwithſtanding all this, there are no parts in the world, in 


nder him in proportion to the greatneſs of the plantation, one to about 
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Before the late war, there were allowell to be im our Weſt Indies ut Leal 
_ 230,000 negro ſlaves; and upon the higheſt calculafion the whites ther 
in all did not amount to 90,000 ſouls, 'Dhisfdifproportion between tb 
freemen and negroes, which grows more viſible: every day, ſome wriun 
have endeavoured to account for, hy alleging, that the 'eriterprizing 
ſpirit, which the novelty of the object, und various concurrent -eauſes, 

© had prodyced'in'the laſt century, has decayed very much. That the dif. 
Poſition of the Weſt Indians themſelves, Who for cheapnefſs chooſe tot 
every thing by negroes, which canipoſſibly be done by them, eontribits 
greatly to the ſmall number of whites of the lower ſtations. Such: indeed 
is the powerful influence of avarice, that though the whites are Kept in 
conſtant · terror of inſurrections and plots, many families employ 25 or 4 
negroes as menial ſervants, who are infinitely the moſt dangerous the 
ſlaves, and in cafe of any inſurrection, they have it more in their pour 


to ſtrike a ſudden and fatal blow. | $- 
Ihe firſt obſervation we think is not well founded; | that-centerprizin 
ſpirit which firſt led Britons out to diſcovery, and colonization, fi 
animates, in a very ' conſiderable degree, die people of this nation, hn 
the field is now more ample and enlarged; 'emigrants have greater ſcp 
whereon to range; the Britiſh empire extends with :ineredible firid 
Beſides the vaſt continent of North America, which takes in ſuch a u 
tiety of climates; difcovers fach richneſs of foil; Where the people li 
under various modes of religion, laws and government, and all adminh 


| ure 
fuited to Britiſh 'terapers; the Eaſt Indies, an inexbauftable mine 
riches, begins to draw the attention of mankind from that of the Wel ing 
Countries, as well as individuals, obtain a name and reputation for ſon grea 
thing extraordinary, and have their day. Thither many of the beſt ui ve 1 

Res of this nation, are ambitious of proeuting places for their ſons in Nins 

army, or the compting-houſe. Here is an ample held for all adventum i ther. 
ſpirits, who diſdaining an idle life at home, and ambitious of beconiſ got f 

| Uſeful to themſelves, their oonnections, or the community, boldly m gives 
ture into the immenſe — — of this eaſtern world. Others, full fever, 
remote from an indolent diſpoſition, but with leſs conduct and infe Sug 
| abilities, ſet out with the moſt ſanguine hopes. Theſe are -your fa vas fe 
q reſtleſs tempers, willing to-undertdke the fevereſt labour, provided it ¶ and th 
5 miſes but a ſhort continuance, who love riſk and hazard, whoſe ſchen tree, 1 
are always vaſt, and who put no medium between being great and bel thoug] 

1 | D ; Te | FE al and of 

IHE iſlands of the Weſt Indies lie in the form of a bow, or ſemicii of late 
ſtretching almoſt from the coaſt of Florida north, to the river Orono cabbag 
in the main continent of South America. Some call them the Carib is incor 
from the firſt inhabitants; though this is a tetm that moſt geograpl fording. 
confine to the Leeward iſlands. Sailors diſtinguifly them into Wind the ſoa; 
and Leeward iſlands, 'with regard to the uſual courſes of ſhips, from ove a 
Spain or the Canaries, to Carthdgena, or New Spain and Portobe yers; 2 

"The geographical tables and maps diſtinguiſn them into Great and tivated ; 
SERIES aotrd _ 
—_—_— Si eln 
- ©  TAMAICA. The 6? that we come to belonging to Great hi Fruit, as 


and alſo the moſt impoftant, after leaving Florida, is Jamaica, whi 
= — the 75th and 79th degrees of welt longitude from London, 
between brand r8 nortł᷑ latitude. - From the eaſt and weft it is in k 
about. 140 miles, and in the middle about 60 in the breadth, g 
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Joſs towards each end; in the form of an egg. It lies near 4500 miles 
r This iſland: is interſected with. a ridge of ſteep rocks tumbled by the 
frequent earthquakes in a ſtupendous· manner upon one another. Theſe 
2 though containing no ſoil on their ſurface, are covered with a great 
variety of beautiful trees, flouriſhing in a r pring; they are nou- 
riſhed by the rains, which often fall, or the miſts which continually brood 
on the mountains, and which, their roots penetrating the crannies of the 
rocks, induſtriouſly ſeek out for their on ſupport. From the rocks iſſue 
ür a vaſt number of ſmall rivers of pure wholeſome. water which tumble 
ei down. in cataratts, and together with the ſtupendous-height of the moun- 
tu tains, and the bright verdure of the trees, through which they flow, form 
2 moſt deli obiful 1 | 
tains, are ridges of lower ones, which diminiſh as they remove from it. 
On theſe coffee grows in great plenty. The vallies or plains between 
theſe ridges, are level beyond what is ordinary in moſt other countries, 
and the Bil is prodigiouſly fertile. e e 
The longeſt day in ſummer is about thirteen hours, and the ſhorteſt in 
winter about eleven; but the moſt uſual diviſions of the ſeaſons: in the 
Weſt Indies, are into the dry and wet ſeaſons. The air of this iſland is, 
in moſt places, exceſſive hot and unfavourable to European conſtitutions; 
but the cool ſea breezes, which ſet in every morning at ten o'clock, render 
the heat more tolerable ; and the air upon the high grounds is temperate, 
bi pure, and cooling. It lightens almoſt every night, but without much 
n thunder, which when it happens is very terrible, and roars with aftoniſh- 
Wl ing loudneſs, and the lightning in theſe violent ſtorms, frequently does 
great damage. In February or March, they expect earthquakes, of which 
we ſhall ſpeak hereafter. During the months of May and October, the 
rains are extremely violent, and continue ſometimes for a fortnight toge- 
ther. In the plains are found ſeveral ſalt fountains; and in the mountains, 
nu not far from Spaniſh Town, is a hot bath, of great medicinal virtues. It 
gives relief in the dry belly ach, which, excepting the bilious and yellow 
fever, is one of the moſt terrible endemial diſtempers of Jamaica. 
Sugar is the greateſt and moſt valuable production of this iſland. - Cacao 
mas formerly cultivated in it to great extent. It produces alſo ginger, 
and the pimento, or, as it is called, Jamaica pepper; the wild cinnamon 
ree, whoſe bark is ſo.uſeful in medicine; the manchineel, whoſe fruit, 
| 008 though uncommonly delightful to the eye, contains one of the worſt poi- 
ſons in nature; the mahogany, in ſuch uſe with our cabinet-makers, 
and of the moſt valuable quality, but this wood begins to wear out, and 
of late is very, dear. Excellent cedars of a large ſize and durable; the 
ono cabbage-tree, remarkable for the hardneſs of its wood, which when _ 
5 incorruptible, and hardly yields to any kind of tool; the palma, af- 
pra fording: oil, much — by the ſavages, both in food and medicine; 
the ſoap tree, whoſe. berries anſwer all purpoſes of waſhing ; the man- 
rom ove and olive bark, uſeful to tanners; the fuſtic and redwood to the 
riod yers; and lately the logwood. 'The indigo plant was formerly much cul- 
trated ; and the cotton tree is ſtill ſo. No ſort of European grain grows 
here ; they have only maize, or Indian corn, Guinea corn, peas of va- 
nous kinds, but none of them reſembling ours, with variety of roots. 
Fruit, as has been already obſerved, grow in great plenty; citrons, Seville 
az ad China oranges, common and ſweet lemons, limes, ſhadocks, pome- 
Fanates, mamees, ſourſops, papas, pine-apples, cuſtard apples, ſtar ap- 
ples prickly pears, avocado pears, melons, pompions, guavas, and ſeveral 
X 1 3 ">. "We 
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andſcape. On each fide of this great chain of moun- 
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| kinds of. berries, alſo garden ſtuffs in great plenty and good. The cattle Ml wn 
' bred on this 3/land-are but few); their beef is tough and lean; the mutton ha 
and lamb are talerable; they have great plenty of hogs, many planta- at 


tions have hundreds of them, and their fleſh is exceeding ſweet and deli- pn 


cate. . The horſes are ſmall, mettleſome and hardy; and when well made tre 
generally fell for 30 or 40 l. ſterling. Jamaica likewiſe ſupplies the Wl Tt 
apothecary with . — ſarſaparilla, china, caſſia, and tamarinds, ar}! 
Among the animals are the land and ſea turtle, and the alligator. Here do 
are all ſorts of fowl, wild and tame, and in particular more parrots than lat 
in any of, the other iſlands; beſides parrokets, pelicans, ſnipes, teal, I nep 
Guinea hens, - geeſe, ducks and turkies; the humming-bind, and a great due 
variety of others. The rivers and bays abound with fiſk. The moun- Will the 
tains breed numberleſs adders, and other noxious animals, as the fens and i the! 
marſhes do the guana and gallewaſp: but theſe laſt are not venomous, tot 
Among the inſects are the -ciror, or chegoe, which eats into the nervous Wil plic 
and membranous parts of the fleſh of the negroes, and the white people ¶equ 
are ſometimes plagued with them. Theſe inſets get into any part of the ¶ dre! 
body, but _—_ the legs and feet, where they breed in great numbers, Jject 
and ſhut themſelves up in a bag. As ſoon as the perſon feels them, and 
which is not perhaps till a week after they have been in the body, they our 
pick them out with a needle, or the point of a penknife, taking care to I mitt 
deſtroy the bag entirely, that none of the breed which are like nits, may be Wi then 
left behind. They ſometimes get into the toes, and eat the fleſh'to the bones, 
- This iſland was originally a part of the Spaniſh empire in America. 
Several deſcents have-been made upon it by the Engliſh, prior to 1656; 
but it was not till this year that Jamaica was reduced under our domi. 
nion. Cromwell had fitted out a ſquadron, under Penn and Venables, to 
reduce the Spaniſh iſland of Hiſpaniola, but there this ſquadron was un- 
ſucceſsful. The commanders, of their own accord, to atone for this mis 
fortune, made a deſcent on Jamaica, and having carried the capital, St. 


less ſoon compelled the whole iſland to ſurrender. Ever fince, it hu Fe 
een ſubject to the Engliſh, and the government of it is one of the richel I poin! 
places, next to that of Ireland, in the diſpoſal of the crown, the ſtanding the b 
ſalary being 2,5001. per annum, and the aſſembly commonly voting the I is! 
| governor as much more, which, with the other perquiſites, make it on {uch 
the whole little inferior to 10,0001. per annum ſo my 
We have already obſerved, that the government of all the Americin ſpot, 
iſlands is the ſame, namely, that kind which we have formerly deſcribed, ceſſar 
under the name of a royal government. Their religion too is univerſally and t. 
of the church of England; though they have no biſhop, the biſhop of Wſ?rats 
London's commiſſary being the chief religious magiſtrate in thoſe part. and tl 
About the beginning of this century, it was computed, that the num- abou 
bers of whites in Jamaica amounted to 60, ooo, and that of the negro Wn np 
to 120,000. It appears at preſent that. Jamaica is rather on the decline, 155 
as is the number of inhabitants, the whites not exceeding 25, ooo, i e w. 
the blacks 96,000. Beſides theſe, a number of fugitive negroes have forn- Lewe, 
ed a fort of colony among the blue mountains, independent of the whites, * 
with whom they make treaties, and are in ſome reſpects uſeful to the in- n 2 
habitants of the iſland, particularly in ſending back runaway flaves. | * th, 
Indigo was once very greatly cultivated in Jamaica, and it enriched the ey 
iſland to ſo great a degree, that in the pariſh of Vere, where this drug a 
was chiefly celtivated; they are ſaid to have had no leſs than 300 gentle Hp * 
men's coaches; a number do not imagine even the whole iſland excess tae 
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at this day; and there is great reaſon to believe, that there were 2 
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more rſons of property in Jamaica formerly than are now. though per- 
haps they had not thoſe vaſt fortunes, which dazzle us in ſuch a manner 


at preſent. . However, the Jamaicans were undoubtedly very numerous, 
until reduced by e and by terrible epidemical diſeaſes, which, 


| 
| 
1 
| 
uy 


de Wl treading on the heels of the former calamities, ſwept away vaſt multitudes, 
be The decreaſe of inhabitants, as well as the decline of their commerce, 
ls. ariſes from the difficulties to which their trade is expoſed, of which they _ 
re do not fail to complain to the court of Great Britain; as that they are of 
an late deprived of the moſt beneficial part of their trade, the carrying of 


negroes and dry goods to the Spaniſh coaſt ; the low value of their pro- 
duce, which they aſcribe to the great improvements the French make in 
their ſugar colonies, which are enabled to underſel them by the lowneſa of 
their duties; the trade carried on from Ireland, and the northern colonies, 
to the French and Dutch iſlands, where they pay no duties, and are ſup- 
plied with goods at an eaſier rate. Some of theſe complaints, which 


Jus | | 
ple equally affect the other iſlands, have been heard, others ſtill remain unre- _ 
he dreſſed.” Both the logwood trade, and this contraband have been the ſub. - 

fs, ject of much contention, and the cauſe of a war betweey Great Britain 


and the Spaniſh nation. The former we always avowed, and claimed as 
our right; and was at the laſt peace confirmed to us. The latter we per- 
mitted; becauſe we thought, and very juſtly, that if the Spaniards found 
themſelves aggrieved by any contraband trade, it lay upon them, and not 
upon us, to ꝓut a ſtop to it, by their guarda co'tgs, which cruize in theſe 
ſeas, purpoſely to ſeize and confiſcate iuch veſſels and cargoes as are found 
in this trade. In this manner did the Britiſh court argue, till that fatal - 
period, when, in compliance with the court of Spain, Engliſh cruizers 
were ſent, more effectually to cruſh that lucrative trade, of which the 
whole body of Britiſh ſubjects in America have complained, as it put a 
top to the principal channel which hitherto enabled them to remit ſa 
largely to Great Britain. | 5 | 

Port Royal was formerly the capital of Jamaica. It ſtood upon the 


beſt I point of a narrow neck of land, which, towards the ſea, formed part of 
ing the border of a very fine harbour of its own name. The conveniency of 


this harbour, which was capable to contain 1600 fail of large ſhips, and of 
ſuch depth as to allow them to load and unload at the greateſt eaſe, weighed 
ſo much with the inhabitants, that they choſe to build their capital on this 


cn pot, though the place was a hot dry ſand, and produced none of the ne- 
ved, BR ceſſaries of life, not even freſh water. But the advantage of its harbour, 
ally and the reſort of pirates, made it a place of great — Theſe 
p of WY Pirates were calley Bucccaneers, they fought with an inconſiderate bravery, 
45. and then ſpent their fortune in this capital with as inconſjderate diſſipation. 
um- About the beginning of the year 1692, no place, for its ſize, could be 
roes N compared to this town for trade, wealth, and an entire corruption of man- 
line, ners. In the month of june, in this year, an earthquake, which ſhook 
aud the whole ifland to the foundations, totally overwhelmed this city, as to 
m- leave, in one quarter, not even the ſmalleſt veſtige remaining. In two 


ninutes, the earth opened and ſwallowed up nine tenths of the houſes, 
ad two thouſand people. The water guſhed out from the openin gs of the 
earth, and tumbled the people on heaps; but ſome of them had the gaod 


ites, 
> 1- 


ae fortune to catch hold of beams and rafters of houſes, and were afterwards 
dg <4 by boats. Several ſhips were caſt away in the harbour; and the 
nde wan frigate, which lay in the dock to careen, was carried over the tops 
ceraſfi of linking houſes, and did not overſet, but afforded a retreat to ſome 
ma indreds of people, who {aved their lives upon her. An officer, who was 
mory | ; | : 
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in the town at this time, ſays, the earth opened and ſhut very quick is Wl ©2P 
ſome places, and he ſaw ſeveral _ ink down to the middle, aud bat 
others appeared with their heads juſt above ground, and were ſqueezed » hir 
death. At Savannah above a thouſand acres were ſunk, with the houſ dre: 

and people in them; the place appearing for ſome time like a lake, wa Ml for 
afterwards dried up, but no houſes were feen. In ſome parts, mountain bab 
were ſplit ; and at one place a plantation was removed to the diftance of bef 


Wh a mile. They again rebuilt the city, but it was a ſecond time, ten yean in a 
after, deſtroyed by a great fire, The extraordinary convenience of the Wil . 1 
\ harbour, tempted them to build it once more; and once more, in 1721, nix 


| was it laid in rubbiſh by a hurricane, the moſt terrible on record. Such port 
| 4 ſeemed to mark out this place as a devoted ſpot; the Mi amo 

inhabitants therefore reſolved to forſake it for ever, and to refide at the Wl bec: 
oppoſite bay, where they built Kingſton, which is lately become the capital feve 
of the iſland. It conſiſts of upwards of 1000 houſes, many of them hand. 


| ſomely built, and in the taſte of theſe iſlands, as well as the neighbouring {i upor 
| continent, one ſtory high, with portieos, and every conveniency for a con. E. 
| fortable habitation in that climate. Not far from Kingſton ſtands St. Jae nith. 
| de la Vega, a Spaniſh town, which, though at preſent in feror to Kingſton, iſ cula! 
was once the capital of Jamaica, and is ſtill the ſeat of government, and mon 
l the place where the courts of juſtice are held, | | beef, 
| The whole product of theifland may be reduced to theſe heads, Fin, WW mutt 
| ſugars, of which they 3xported in 1753, 20,315 hogſheads, ſome vaſty Le 
great, even to a tun weight, which cannot be worth leſs in England tha well 
424,7251, Moſt of this goes to London, Briſtol, and Glaſgow, and {iſ vher 

ſome part of it to North America, in return for the beef, pork, cheek, bulk 
corn, peas, ſtaves, planks, pitch, and tar, which they have from thence, nlly 
Second, rum, of which they export about 4000 puncheons. The rum Ti 
of this ifland is generally eſteemed the beſt, and is the moſt uſed in Great {WW 8'*at 
Britain. Third, molaſſes, in which they make a great part of their re- o thc 
turns for New England, where there are vaſt diſtilleries, All theſe are the Hany 

produce of the great ſtaple, the ſugar cane. Fourth, cotton, of which I Place 
they ſend out 2000 bags. The indigo, formerly much cultivatd, is no indee 
inconſiderable, but ſome cocoa and coffee are exported, with a confider- with 
able quantity of pepper, ginger, drugs for dyers and apothecaries, fweet: thoug 
meats, mahogany, and manchineel planks. But ſome of the moſt conl- preſer 

| derable articles of their trade are with the Spaniſh continent of New Spain den, 

* and Terra Firma, for in the former they cut great quantities of logwood, ver, 

i and both in the former and latter they did drive a vaſt and profitable trade ¶ vens 
| in negroes, and all kinds of European goods. And even in time of wa — 
| with Spain, this trade between Jamaica and the Spaniſh Main goes on, — 


which it will be impoſſible for Spain to ſtop, while it is ſo profitable t 
the Britiſh merchant, and while the Spaniſh officers, from the higheſt 
_ the loweſt, ſhew ſo great a reſp to preſents properly made. Upon tho 

whole, many of the people of Jamaica, whilſt they appear to live 1n-ſuch 

à ſtate of luxury, as in moſt other places leads to beggary, acquire gre 

fortunes in a manner inſtantly. Their equipages, their clothes, tht 

furniture, their tables, all bear the tokens of the greateſt wealth and prv- 
fuſion imaginable. This obliges all the treaſures they receive, to matt 
but a very ſhort ſtay, being hardly more than ſufficient to anſwer the call 

of their neceflity and luxury on Europe and North America. 
On Sundays, or court time, gentlemen wear wigs, and appear vel 
gay in coats of ſilk, and veſts trimmed with ſilver. At other times the 
generally wear only thread ſtockings, linen drawers, a yeſt, a _ 
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-- Wl cap, and a hat upon it. Men fervants wear a coarſe linen frock, with 
1 WY bottons at the neck and hands, long trowfers of the fame, and a check 
» Wl birt. The negroes, except thoſe who attend gentlemen, who have them 
drefled in their own livery, have ence à year Qſnaburghs, and a blanker 
Aber clothing, with a cap or handkercheif for the head. The morning 
habit of the ladies is a:loofe night gawn careleſsly wrapped about them: 
before dinner they put off their diſhabille, and appear with a good grace 
in all the advantages of a rich and becoming dreſs. - x "4H 
The common drink of perſons in affluent circumſtances is Madeira wine 
mixed with water. Ale and claret are extravagamtly dear; and London 


tter fells for a ſhalfing per bottle. But the general drink, eſpecially 
: — thoſe of inferior rank, is rum punch, which they call Kill-Devil, 
„ WY becauſe being * drank to exceſs, it heats the blood, brings on 
i WM fevers, which in a few hours ſends them to the grave, eſpecially thoſe 


who are juſt come ts the iſland, which is the reaſon that ſo many die here 
upon their firſt arrival. , — 


nin. There is no place where ſilver is ſo plentiful or has a quicker cir- 
culation. You cannot dine for leſs: than a piece of eight, and the com- 
mon rate of boarding is three pounds per week; though in the markets 
beef, pork, fowl, and fiſh may be bought as cheap as in London; but 


mutton ſells at nine pence per pound. | f 
5 Learning is here at a very low ebb: there are indeed ſome gentlemen 
n well — in literature, and who ſend their children to Great-Britain, 
here they have the advantage of a polite and liberal education; but the 
fe, 


bulk of the people take little care to improve their minds, being gene- 
rally enga * trade or riotous diſſipation. | | . 
The miſery and hardſhips of the negroes is truly moving; and though - 
great care is taken to make them propagate, the ill treatment they receive 
{ ſhortens their lives, that inſtead of increaſing by the courſe of nature, 
many thouſands are annually imported to the Weſt Indies, to = ly.the 
place of thoſe who pine and die by the hardſhips they receive. ey are 
indeed ſtubborn and untractable for the moſt part, and they muff be ruled 
with a rod of iron, but they ought not to be cruſhed with it, or to be 
thought a ſort of beaſts without ſouls, as ſome of their overſeers do at 
preſent, though ſome of theſe tyrants are themſelves the dregs-of this na- 
tion, and the refuſe of the jails of Europe, Many of the negroes, how- 
ever, who fall into the hands of gentlemen of humanity, find their fitna« 
tions eaſy and comfortable; and it has been obſerved, that in North 
America, where in general theſe poor wretches are better uſed, there is a 
leſs waſte of negroes, they live longer, and propagate better. And it ſeems 
clear, from the whole courſe of hiſtory, that thoſe nations which have 
dehaved with the greateft humanity to their ſlaves, werealways beſt ſerved, 


1 the Wd run the leaſt hazard from their rebellions. The ſlaves, on the firſt - 
(och arrival from the coaſt of Guinea, are expoſed naked to ſale; they are then 
ren eenerally very ſimple and innocent creatures, but they ſoon become roguiſh 
their enough; and when they come to be whipped, excuſe their faults by the 
pro: rample of the whites. They believe every negroe returns to his native 
nake 


ountry after death. This thought is ſo agreeable, that it cheers — — 
reatures, and renders the burden of life eaſy, which would otherwiſe to 
any of them be quite intolerable. They look on death as a bleſſing, and 
tis ſurpriſing to ſee with what courage and intrepidity ſome of them 
et it; they are quite tranſported to think their ſlavery is near at an end, 
at they ſhall reviſit their native ſhores, and ſee their old friends and 

- | | acquaintance, 
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acquaintance. When a negro is about to expire his fellow ſlaves ki 
him, and wiſh him a good journey, and ſend their hearty good withes ty 
their relations in Guinea. They make no lamentations; but with a grey 
deal of joy inter his body, believing he is gone home and happy. 
5 'BARBADOES.] This iſland, the moſt eaſterly of all the Guribber 
is ſituated in 5 — W. lon. and 13 dep. N. lat. It is 21 miles in 
length, and in breadth 14. When the Engliſh, ſome time after the yen 
1625, firſt landed here, they found it the moſt ſavage and deſtitute play 
they had hitherto viſited. It had not the leaſt appearance of ever havin 
been peopled even by ſavages. There was no kind of beaſts of paſture « 
of prey, no fruit, no herb, nor root fit for ſupporting the life of man, 
Vet as the climate was ſo good, and the ſoil appeared fertile, ſome ger. 
tlemen of ſmall fortune in England, reſolved to become adventurer 
thither. The trees were ſo large, and of a wood ſo hard and ſtubbom, 
that it was with great difficulty they could clear as much ground as wa 
neceſſary for their ſubſiſtence. By unremitting perſeverance, however, N. 
they brought it to yield them a tolerable ſupport ; and they found that t. C 
cotton and indigo agreed well with the ſoil, and that tobacco, which wy Miſfircu 
beginning to come into repute in England, anſwered tolerably. Theſe he 
proſpects, together with the ſtorm between the king and parliament, which i 
was beginning to break out in England induced many new adventuren Nee d: 
to tranſport themſelves into this iſland. And what is extremely remark. BA 
able, fo great was the increaſe of people in Barbadoes, 25 years after it i 20 
firſt ſettlement, that in 1650, it contained more than 50,000 whites, and iſ&::r; 
a much greater number of negro and Indian flaves; the latter they ac- Wiitant 
quired by means not at all to their honour ; for they ſeized upon all tho r th. 
unhappy men, without any pretence, in the neighbouring iſlands, and i 
carried them into ſlavery. A practice, which has rendered the Caribbet 
Indians irreconcilable to us ever ſince. They had begun a little before 
this, to cultivate ſugar, which ſoon rendered them extremely wealthy, 
The number of flaves, therefore, was ſtill augmented: and in 1676, iti 
fappoſed that their number amounted to 100, ooo, which, together vitt 
0,000, make 150,000 on this ſmall ſpot; a degree of population ut- 
Cows in Holland, in China, or any other part of the world mok 
renowned for numbers. At this time Barbadoes employed 400 fail of out 
ſhips, one with another, of 150 tons, in their trade. Their annual export 
in ſugar, indigo, ginger, cotton, and citron-water, was above 3 50,000}, ambus 
and their circulating caſh at home was 200,0001. Such was the increas 
of population, trade, and wealth, in the courſe of 50 years. But ſince es in 
that time, this iſland has been much on the decline, which is to be at: ae wa 
buted partly to the growth of the French ſugar colonies, and partly !! 
our own eſtabliſhments in the neighbouring iſles. Their numbers at pr: 
ſent are ſaid to be 20,000 whites, and 100, ooo ſlaves. Their commer rms tc 
conſiſts of the ſame articles as fofmerly, though they deal in them to leſ veſt, t. 
extent. Their capital is Bridgetown, where the governor reſides, whok 
employment i ſaid to be worth 50001. per annum. They have a colle? 
- founded and well endowed by colonel Codrington, who was a native 0 


ave tal 
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this iſland. Barbadoes, as well as Jamaica, has ſuffered much by hu Hof ca 
canes, fires, and the plague. | pg MW onmini, 

Sr. CHRISTOPHER's.] This iſland, commonly called by the f Sr. 
lors, St. Kit's, is ſituated in 62 deg. W. lon. and.17 N. lat. aboul o miles 
14 leagues from Antigua, and is zo miles long, and 7 broad. It has 1 + Miles 
name from che famous Chriſtopher Columbus, who diſcovered it fo! black | 
| : 2 5 7 | Fs £3. Spaniat Sar. 
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paniards. This nation, however, abandoned ir as unworthy of their atten. - 
on; and in 1626, it was ſettled by the French and Engliſh conjunctly; 
ut entirely ceded to us by the peace of Utrecht. Beſides cotton, ginger, 
d the a 7 fruits, it generally produces near as much ſugar as Bar- 
does, and ſometimes - quite as much. It is computed that this iſland 
tains 6000 whites and 36,000 negroes. 1 oh 


r ANTIGUA. ] Situated in 61 deg. W. lon. and 17 deg. N. lat. is of : 
ace Wi circular form, near 20 miles over every way. This ifland, which was 
* xrmerly thought uſeleſs, has now got the ſtart of the reſt of the Engliſh 


xrbours, being the beſt and ſafeſt as a dock-yard, and an eſtabliſhment 
or the royal navy; but St. John's is the port of greateſt trade: and this 
ppital, which, before the fire in 1769 was large and wealthy, is the 
rdinary ſeat of the governor of the Leeward Iſlands. Antigua is ſup- - 
oed to contain about 7000 whites, and 30,000 ſlaves. - 


NEVIS AvD MONTSERRAT.] Two ſmall iſlands, Jying between 


* t. Chriſtopher's and Antigua, neither of them exceeding 18 miles in 
. rcumference, and are ſaid each to contain 5000 whites, and 10, ooo ſlaves. 
ef he ſoil in theſe four lands is pretty much alike, light and ſandy, but 
ich otwithſtanding, fertile in a high degree; and their principal exports 


re derived from the ſugar cane. 


ren | | | 

rk: WW BARBUDA. ] Situated in 18 deg. N. lat. 35 miles north of Antigua, 
13 WS 20 miles in length, and 12 in breadth. It is fertile, and has an indif- 
and rent road for ſhipping, but no direct trade with England. The inha- 


itants are chiefly employed in huſbandry, and raiſing freſh proviſions 

pr the uſe of the Ar hcl a ifles. It belongs to the Codrington fa- 
ily, and the inhabitants amount to about 1500. | DC ON 
ANGUILLA.] Situated in 19 deg. N. lat. 60 miles north-weſt of 

t. Chriſtopher's is about 30 miles long and 10 broad. This iſland is 
erfectly level, and the climate nearly the ſame with that of Jamaica. 
he inhabitants, who are not numerous, apply themſelves to huſbandry, 

dd feeding of cattle,  _ „ e 


DOMINICA. ] Situated in 16 deg. N. lat. and in 62 W. lon. lies 
bout half way between Guadalupe and Martinico. It is near 28 miles in 
moth, and 13 in breadth, it got its name from being diſcovered by Co- 
umbus on a Sunday, The ſoil of this iſland is thin, and better adapted 
o the rearing of coffee than ſugar, but the ſides of the hills bear the fineſt 
ees in the Weſt-Indies, and the iſland is well ſupplied with rivulets of 
Ine water. The French have always oppoſed our ſettling here becauſe it 


y alt cut off their communication, in time of war, between Martinico and 
pre- P uadalupe. By the laſt treaty of peace, however, it was ceded in expreſs 
nerce erms to the Engliſh ; but we have derived little advantage from this con- 


weft, the iſland being, till lately, no better than a harbour for the na- 
res of the other Caribbees, who being expelled their own ſettlements, * 
we taken refuge here However, on account of its ſituation between 

e principal French iſlands, and Prince's Rupert's Bay, being one of the 
ot capacious in the Weſt Indies, it has been judged expedient to form. 
Yominica into a governmentof itſelf, and to declare it a free port. 

Sr. VINCENT. ] Situated in 13 deg. N. lat. and in 61 deg. W. lon. 

a miles north-weſt of Barbadoes, zo miles ſouth of St. Lucia, is about 
miles in length, and 18 in breadth. It is extremely fruitful, being 
black mould upon a ſtrong loam, the moſt proper for the raiſing of 
bar. Indigo thrives here remarkably well, but this article is leſs _ 
JC OO OY Ones ay | ' tivate 
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rated than formerly throughout the Weſt Indies. It is at preſent chich 


inhabited by tho Caribbeans and many fugitives from Barbadoes u ell 
the ather Hlands, who are now numerous . ve many village ou: 
they are ſaid to live well. 885 2 28 e 
GRANADAANMDU TH GRANADINES.] Granada is ſituated 
12 deg. north lat. and 62 deg. weft lon. about zo leagues ſouth vc 
of Barbadoes, and almoſt, the ſame diſtance north of New. Andaluſia, c 
the Spatiiſh Main. This ifland is ſaid to. be 30 miles in length, and! 
in breadth. Experience has proved that the ſoil of thissfland is e | 
r for producing ſugar, coffee, tobacco, and indigo; and upon th 
whole it carries with it all the appearance of becoming as flouriſhing 
colony as any in the Welt Indies, of its dimenſions. A lake on the topofa 
Ain in the middle of the iſland ſupplies itplentifully with fine rivers, whic 
adorn and fertilize it. Several bays ws harbours lie round the iſla 
| fone of which may be fortified with great advantage, which renden f 
very convenient for ſhipping; and has the 3 of not beirg fab 
ject to hurricanes. St, George's bay has a ſandy hattom, and is extrens 
ty capacious, but open. In its harbour or careening place, 100 lag 


veſſels may be moored with perfect ſafety, This iſland was long 4 LI 
theatre of bloody wars between the native Indians and the F rench, Juri bel 
which theſe handful of Caribbees defended themſelves with the moſt ru > 
Jate bravery. In the laſt war, when Granada was attacked by the Enylih Joc 
the French inhabitants, who were not very numerous, were ſo amazed i "A 
| the reduction of Guadalupe and Martinico, that they loſt all ſpirit, u ; | 
ſurrendered without making the leaft oppoſition ; and the full prop 
of this iſland, together with the ſmall iſlands on the north, called th " 
Granadines, which yield the ſame produce, were confirmed to the cn — 
of Great Britain by the treaty of peace. 5 = Th, 

' TOBAGO.} The moſt ſoutherly of all the Britifh iſlands or ſet on | 
ments in America (except Falkland's Iflands in the South Seas) is ſituae cod 
in 11 deg. north lat. 120 miles ſouth ef Barbadoes, and about the in of 
diſtance from the Spaniſh Main. This iſland is about 32 miles in lengi Net 
and nine in breadth. The climate is not ſo hot as might be expected i pro! 
near the equator ; and it is ſaid that it lies out of the courſe of thoſe hu may 
ricanes that have ſometimes proved fo fatal to the other Weſt- India iſand not 
It has a fruitful ſoil, capable of producing ſugar, and. indeed every thug ame 
elſe that is raiſed in the Welt Indies, with the addition (if we may beliei fetic 

the Dutch) of the cinnamon, nutmeg, and gum copal, all valuable con T 
modities, and which will undoubtedly render this iſland of vaſt importaue reds 
and immenſe benefit to Great Britain. It is well watered with numer left 
ſprings; and its bays and creeks are ſo diſpoſed as to be very commodul by t 

| fir all kind of ſhipping. The value and importance of this iſland appt Law 
from the expenſive and formidable armaments ſent thither by Europ® thre 
powers in ſupport of their different claims. It ſeems to haye been chili. of $ 

| poſſeſſed by the Dutch, who defended their pretenſions againſt both Eng Were 
land and France with the moſt obſtinate perſeverance. By the treat) "ſl theſ 
Aix-la Chapelle, in 1748, it was declared neutral; but by the treat The 
peace in. 1763, it was yielded up to Great Britain, and theſe three I ut 
mentioned iſlands are now formed into one government. C. 
NEWFOUNDLAND.] Excluſive of the Weſt-India ſugar ian — 

| lying between the two continents of America, Great Britain claims ſeref re, 
others, that are ſeated at the diſtance of ſome thouſand miles from er Sine 
„ ; LK : thas x 
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other, in this quarter of the globe, af which we ſhall peak acctadiagte' 
our method, beginning with the north. e 
Newfoundland is ſituated to the eaſt of the Gulph of St. Lawrence, 
between 46 and 5 deg. north lat. and between 53 and 59 deg. weſt Jang. 
ſeparated ſrom Labrador or Ney Britain by the Straits of Belleiſle, and 
from Canada by the bay of St. Lawrence, being 350 miles long, aud 2 
broad. The coaſts are extremely ſuhject to fogs, -attended with almoſt 
continual ſtorms of ſnow and fleet, the xy being uſually overcaſt. From 
the ſoil of this illand we are-far from reaping any ſudden or great advan- 
tage, for the cold is long continued and ſevere ; and the ſummer heat, 
though violent, warms it not enough to produce any thing valuable, for 
the ſoil, at leaſt in thoſe parts of the ãſland with which we are acquainted, 
is rocky-and barren. 1 it is watered by ſeveral good rivers, and 
hath many large and good harbours. This iſland, whenever the continent 
ſhall'come to fail of timber convenient to navigation (which on the ſea- 
coalt perhaps is no very remote proſpect) will afford. a large ſupply f 
1 and all ſorts of lumber for the Weſt India trade. But w 
at preſent it is chiefly valuable for, is the great fiſhery of cod, carried on 
upon thoſe ſhoa!ls, which are called the Banks of Newfoundland. Great 
Britain and Notth America, at the loweſt computation, — ee 
$000'fail of ſmaàll craft in*this'fiſhery.; on board of which, and on thore 
to cure and pack the fiſh, are upwards of 10, ooo hands; fo that this 
fiſhery is not only a very valuable branch of trade to the merchant, but a 
ſource of livelihood to ſo many thouſands of poor people, and a moſt ex- 
cellent nurſery to the royal navy. This fiſhery is computed to encteaſe 
the national ſtock 300, oo0 1. a year in gold and filver, remitted to us for 
the cod we fell in the north, in Spain, Portugal, Italy, and the Levant, 
The plenty of cod both on the great bank, and the leſfer ones, which lie 
on the eaſt and fouth eaſt of this iſland, is inconceivable; and not only 
cod, but ſeveral other ſpecies of fiſh, are caught there in abundance; : 
of which are nearly in an equal ptenty along the'ſhores of Newfoundland, 
New Scotland, New England, and the Ifle of Cape Breton; and very 
profitable fiſheries are carried on upon all their coaſts, from which we 
may obſerve, that where our colonies are thinly peopled, or fo barren as 
not to produce any thing from their ſoil, their coaſts make us ample 
amends, and pour in upon us a wealth of another kind, and no way in- A 
ferior to that arifing, from the moſt fertile ſoil. e 1 TENG | 
This iſland, after various difputes about the property; was entirely | 
ceded to England by the treaty of Utrecht in 1713; bat the French were | 
left at liberty to dry their nets on the northern ſhores of the iſland ; and . 
dy the treaty of 1763, they were permitted to fiſh in the Gulph of St. | 
Lawrence, but with this limitation, that they ſhould not approach within 
three leagues of any of the coaſts belonging to England. The ſmall iſlands 
of St. Pierre and Miquelon, ſituated to the ſouthward of Newfoundland. 
were alſo ceded to the French, ho ſtipulated to erect no fortifications.on 
theſe iſlands, nor to keep more than 50 ſoldiers. to enforce the police. 
The chief towns in Newfoundland are Placentia, Bonaviſta, and St. John; 
but there do not above 1000 families remain here in the winter. 
CAPE BRETON.] This iſland, ſeated between Newfoundland and 
Nova Scotia, is in length about 110 miles. The ſoil is. barren, but it 
bas good harbours, particularly that of Louiſburgh, which is near four 
Tagues in circumference, and has every where ſix or {even fathoms water, 
vince the conqueſt of this iſland by Great Britain in the late war, France 
das not. one ſea · port for the relief and ſhelter of her trading ſhips, either 
re. | i 
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to or from the Weſt Indies, open to them any where in America, to th 
+ northward of the river Miſſiſippi; and con vently their whole trade iz 
the fiſhery muſt for the future be expoſed to the Engliſh privateers fron 
the northern colonies in the time of war; a circumſtance which may hay 
ſome weight with that nation, in rendering them leſs forward to commence 
hoſtilities with Great Britain. 5 1 Soak 5 
ST. JOHN's.] Situated in the Gulph of St. Lawrence, is about 60 
miles in length, and 30 or 40 broad, has many fine rivers, and though: 
Wing near Cape Breton and New Scotland, has greatly the advantage of 
th in pleaſantneſs and fertility of ſoil. Upon the reduction of Cape 
Breton, the inhabitants of this iſland, amounting to 4000, ſubmitted 
metly to the Britiſh arms; and to the _— of the French governor, 
ere were found in his houſe ſeveral Engliſh ſcalps, which were brought 
there to market by the ſavages of New Scotland; this being the plac 
where they were encouraged to carry on that barbarous and inhuman 
trade. This iſland was ſo well improved by the French, that it was filed 
the granary of Canada, which it furniſhed with great plenty of corn, u 
well as beef and pork. | TER 3 „„ 
BERMU DAS oz SUMMER ISLANDS. ] Theſe received theit frf 
name from their being diſcovered by John Bermudas, a Spaniard, aud 
were called the Summer Iſlands, from Sir George Sommers, who wi 
ſhipwrecked on their rocks in 1609, in his paſſage to Virginia. They art 
fituated at a vaſt diſtance from any continent, in 32 deg. north lat. and 
in 65 deg. weſt lon. Their diſtance from the Land's End is computed 
near 1500 leagues, from the Madeiras about 1200, and from Carolina 
300. The Bermudas are but ſmall, not containing in all above 20,000 
acres; and are very difficult of acceſs, being, as Waller the poet, who 
reſided ſome time there, exprefles it, walled in with rocks. The air of 
theſe iſlands, which Waller celebrates in one of his poems, has been 
always eſteemed extremely healthful ; and the beauty and richneſs of the 
vegetable productions is perfectly delightful. Though the ſoil of theft 
iſlands is admirably adapted to the cultivation of the vines, the chief and 
only buſineſs of the inhabitants, who. conſiſt of about 10,000, is the 
building and navigating of light loops and brigantines, which they en- 
ploy. chiefly in the trade between North America and the Weſt Indies, "yy 


Theſe veſſels are as remarkable for their ſwiftneſs, as the cedar with 


which they are built is for its hard end durable quality. CE 
The town of St. George, which is the capital, is feated at the bottom A e 
of a haven in the iſland of the ſame game, and is defended by ſeven or ich 
eight forts and 70 pieces of cannon. It contains above 1000 houſes, a WF | 5 
handſome church, and other elegant public buildings. Fs 
LUCAY's oz BAHAMA ISBANDS.] The Bahamas are fituated iſ; reti 

to the ſouth of Carolina, between 22 and 27 deg. north lat. and 73 and Winſe1f 
81 deg. welt lon. : They extend. along the coaſt of Florida quite down t0 « 45 
the iſle of Cuba; and are ſaid to be 500 in number, ſome of them only ur futi 
mere rocks; but twelve of them are large, fertile, and in nothing dif- roving 
ferent from the ſoil of Carolina: all are, however, abſolutely uninhs- f touch 
bited, except Providence, which is 200 miles eaſt of the Floridas, though, zinly d 
ſome others are larger and more fertile, on which the Engliſh have plan- e Spay 
tations. . Between them and the continent of Florida is the Gulph 0 ps mi 
Bahama, or Florida, through which the Spaniſh galleons ſail in their pal r 70 
g Theſe iſlands were the firſt fruits of Columbus's diſco- from 


ſage to Europe. ruits | 
2 * but they were not known to the Engliſh till 1667, when 2215 
bj ; ; 5 — . x 4 3 ; E ' 
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BRITISH AU ERRTIEAN ISLANDS, 69; 
deyle, being driven — in his paſſage to Carolina, gave his 
name to one of them; and being a ſecond time driven upon it, gave it 
the name of Providence. The Engliſh, obſerving the advantageous ſitua- 
ion of theſe iſlands for being a check upon the French and Spaniards, 
attempted to ſettle them in the reign of Charles II. Some unlucky acci- 
dents prevented this ſettlement from being of any advantage, and the Iſle 


of Providence became an harbour for the Buccaneers or pirates, who for a 


00 long time infeſted the American navigation. This obliged the government, 
UF 1718, to ſend out captain Woodes Rogers with a fleet to diſlodge the 
Pirates, and for making a ſettlement. This the captain effected; a fort 
bras erected, and an independent company was ſtationed in the iſland. 
ted WWE ver fince this laſt ſettlement theſe iſlands have been improving ; though 


hey advance but ſlowly. In time of war, people gain conſiderably by 
he prizes condemned there ; and at all times by the wrecks, which are 
requent in this labyrinth of rocks and ſhelves. - 


FALKLAND ISDANDS.] Leaving the Bahama and Weſt India 
pllands, we ſhall. now proceed along the ſouth-eaſt coaſt of America, as 
far as the 52d deg. of ſouth lat. where the reader, by looking into the 
Map will perceive the Falkland Iſlands fituated near the ſtreights of Ma- 
pellan, at the utmoſt extremity of South America. It has been generally 
believed, that the richeſt gold mines in Chili are carefully concealed by 


4 ie Indians, as well knowing that the diſcovery of them would only excite 
dhe Spaniards a great thirſt for conqueſt and tyranny, and would 
5 ender their own independence more precarious. King Charles II. of 


England conſidered the diſcovery of this coaft of ſuch conſequence, that 

vir John rags: was purpoſely fitted out to ſurvey the Streights of 

Magellan, the neighbouring coaft of Patagonia, and the Spanith ports in. 

hat frontier ; with directions, if poſſible, to procure ſome intercourſe . 

with the Chilian Indians, who are generally at war, or at leaſt on ill 

erms with the Spaniards; and to eſtabliſh a commerce and a laſting cor- 

eſpondence with them, Though Sir John, through accidental cauſes, 

aled in this attempt, which, in appearance, promiſed ſo many advantages 

0 this nation, his tranſactions upon that coaſt, beſides the many valuable | | 

mprovements he furniſhed to' g-ography and navigation, are rather an 1 
ncouragement for further trials of this Lind, than any objection againſt 

lem. It appears by the precautions and fears of the Spaniards, that 
ey were fully convinced of the pr̃acticability of the ſcheme he was ſent 

vexecute, and extremely alarmed with the apprehenſion of its conſe- 

quences, . It is ſaid that his majeſty king Charles was ſo far prepoſſeſſed 

"ith the belief of the emoluments which might redound to the public 

rom this expedition, and was ſo eager to be informed of the event of it; 

lat, having intelligence of Sir John Narborough's paſſing the Downs, on 

us return, he had not patience to attend his arrival at court, but went 

mſelf in his barge to Graveſend to meet him 
As therefore it appears (ſays the author of Anſon's Voyage) that all 

ur future expeditions to the South-Seas muſt run a conſiderable riſk, of 

roving abortive, whilſt in our paſſage thither we are under the neceſſitx 

touching at the Portugueze ſettlement of Brazil (where we may cer⸗ 

anly depend on having our ſtrength, condition, and deſigns betrayed to 

4 Spaniards), the diſcovery of ſome place more to the ſouthward, Where 

ups might refreſh, and ſupply themſelves with the neceſſary ſea ſtock for 

Meir voyage round Cape Horn, would be an expedient that would relieve 
from theſe embarraſſments, and would ſurely be a matter worthy the 
Ex" „ | attention 
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attention of the public. Nor does this ſeem difficult to be effected; ſu 
we have already the imperfett knowledge of two places, which migl, 

perhaps, on examination, prove extremely gon venient for this purpoſe; 
one of them is Pepy's Iſland, in the latitude of 47 ſouth, and laid down by 
Dr. Halley about 80 leagues to the eaſtward of Cape Blanco, on the cuil 
of Patagonia ; the other is Faliland }/ie;. in the latityde of 51 ad 
half, lying nearly ſouth of Pepy's Iſland.” 33 
Falkland iflands were firſt diſcovered by Sir Richard Hawkins in 159, 
the principal of whichhe named Hawkins Maidenland, in honour of dure 
Elizabeth. The preſent Engliſh name Falkland, was probably given they 
by captain Strong, in 1639, and being adopted by Halley, it has frag 
chat time been received into our maps. „ 0 | F 
In- the year 1764, the late lord Egmont, then rf lord of the alu i © 
ralty, revived the ſcheme of a ſettlement in the South Seas, and commodog 
Byron was ſent to take poſſeen of Falkland Iſlands in the name of lwMil ** 
Britannic majeſty, and in his journal repreſents them as a valuable ac. 
tion. On the other hand, they are repreſented by capt. M*Bride, it 
In 1766 ſucceeded that gentleman, as the — of nature. Wn 
Found, ſays he, a maſs of iſlands and broken lands, of which the foilwiſ$ © © 
. nothing but a bog, with no better proſpect than that of barren mountums 
beaten by ſtorms almoſt perpetual. Yet this is ſummer, and if the wins 
of winter hold their natural proportion, thoſe who lie but two a p. 
length from the ſhore, anuſt paſs weeks without having any communicatin ; 0 
with it.” The plants and vegetables which were planted by Mr. yu 
people, and the fir-tree, a native of rugged and cold climates, tu 
withered away; but goats, ſheep, and hogs, that were carried thiths, 
were found to thrive and increaſe as in other places. Geefe, of 2 f 
taſte, ſnips, foxes, ſea- lions, penguins, plenty of good water, and ia tit 
_—_ months, wild cellery, and ſorrel, are the natural luxuries of tick 
__ ;--. | 5 „„ 
But though the ſoil be barren, and the ſeas tempeſtuons, we have y my 
pily ſucceeded in the grand object of a ſettlement here, by the diſcory Joh 
of a noble harbour, ſecured from the fury of the winds by furroundughl./** 
mountains, and which in time of war will make us maſters of thoſe ſeas 
By our having the poſſeſſion of one good harbour here, and keep 
the royal navy on a reſpectahle footing, we ſhall have nothing toi 
from the united force of France, Spain, and Portugal. Whoever tum 
ais eye to the map of America, and obſerves. the number of our {ett 
ments, and their ſituation in reſpect to the poſſeſſions of theſe powers, Min 5. 
conceive the impoſſibility of their trade eſcaping the vigilance of 
cruiſers, pouring out from every corner of this new world. Add to mi 
that having hitherto attempted their colonies with ſucceſs, what mY uy 
233 in à future war, from ſuch additional ftrength, ſo man) cone Gr 
nient harbours, to refit or to ſupply our fleets and armies. p 
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or regulating the Cefſions made to us in America by the laſt ; 


T 1 #». 
GRORNGEE RC EEE | „ 
HERE As we having taken into our royal conſideration the exten- 
ſive and valuable acquiſitions in America, ſecured to our crown b 
he late definitive treaty of peace, concluded at Paris the 1oth day of 
ebruary laſt; and being deſirous that all our loving ſubjects, as well of 
dur kingdoms as of our colonies in America, may avail themſelyes with 
ll convenient ſpeed, of the great benefits and advantages, which muſt 


cccrue therefrom to their commerce, manufactures and navigation; we 


ave thought fit, with the advice of our 1 to iſſue this our 
oyal proclamation, hereby to publiſh and declare to all our loving ſub- 
eds, that we have, with the advice of our ſaid 2 council, granted 
ur letters patent, under our great ſeal of Great Britain, to ere& within 
he countries and iſlands, ceded and confirmed to us by the ſaid treaty, 
dur diſtinct and ſeparate 1 ſtiled and called by the names of 
duebec, Eaſt Florida, Weſt Florida, and Grenada, and limited and 
ounded as follows, viz. Rs "= | | 
Firſt, The government of Quebec, bounded on the Labrador coaſt by 
e river St John, and from thence by a line drawn from the head of that 
ver through the lake St. John to the ſouth end of the lake Nipiſſim ; 
om whence the ſaid line, croſſing the river St. Lawrence and the lake 
hamplain in 45 degrees north latitude, paſſes along the high lands which 
nde the Rivers that empty themſelves into the faid river St. Lawrence, 
om thoſe which fall into the ſea ; and alſo along the north coaſt of the 
ay de Chaleurs, and the coaſt of the gulph of St. Lawrence to Cape Ro- 
res, and from thence croſſing the mouth of the river St. Lawrence, by 
e Tor end of the iſland Anticoſti, terminates at the aforeſaid river of 
5 | | | <Y | 
decondly, The government of Eaſt Florida, bounded to the weſtward 
[the gulph of Mexico and Apalachicola river; to the northward, by a 
e drawn from that part of the ſaid river, where the Catahouchee and 
nt rivers meet, to the ſource of St. Mary's river; and by the fource 
the ſaid river to the Atlantic ocean; and to the eaſtward and ſouthward, 
the Atlantic ocean, and the gulph of Florida, including all iſlands 
thin fix leagues of the ſea coaſt. . 
Thirdly, The government of Weſt Florida, bounded to the ſouthward, 
the coaſt of Mexico, including all iſlands within fix leagues of the 
il from the river Apalachicola to lake Pontchartrain ; to the weſtward, 
the ſame lake, the lake Maurepas, and the river Miſffippi ; to the 
thward, by a line drawn due eaſt from that part of the river Miſſiſippi 
ch lies in 31 degrees north latitude, to the river Apalachicola or Ca- 
ouchee ; and to the eaſtward by the ſaid river. -. 5 
ourthly, The government of Grenada, comprehending the iſland of 
name, together with the Grenadines and the iſlands of Dominica“, 
incent, and Tobago. 3 3 
d to the end that the open and free fiſhery of our ſubjects may be 
aded to, and carried on upon the coaſt of Labrador, and the adjacent 
de, we have thought fit, with the advice of our ſaid privy-council, 
at all that coaſt, from the river St. John's to Hudſon's ſtreights, 
ther with the iſlands of Anticoſti and Madelaine, and all other ſmaller 


— 
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lis iſland has ſince been formed into a government of itſelf. Sce Dominica. 
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all cauſes, as well criminal as civil, according to law and equity, 4 


iſlands lying upon the ſame coaſt, under the care and inſpection of oy 
governor of Newfoundland. „ | ns 

We have alſo, with the advice of our privy-council, thought fit to anne 
the iſlands of St. John, and Cape Breton, or Iſle Royale, with the leſa 
iſlands adjacent thereto to our government of Nova Scotia. | 

We haye alſo, with the advice of our privy-council aforeſaid, annex. 
to our province of Georgia, all the lands lying between the rivers Aly | 
tamaha and St. Mary's. | | | 

And whereas it will greatly contribute to the ſpeedy ſettling our fa 
new governments, that our loving ſubjeQs ſhould be informed of ou 

aternal care for the ſecurity of the liberties and properties of thoſe, vl 

are and ſhall become inhabitants thereof: we have thought fit to pubih T 
and declare, by this our proclamation, that we have, in the letters paten iſ T. 
under our great ſeal of Great Britain, by which the ſaid governments ail ww 
conſtituted, given expreſs power and direction to our governors of lier 
faid colonies reſpectively, that ſa ſoon as the ſtate and circumſtances d 
the ſaid colonies will admit thereof, they ſhall, with the advice and cov 
ſent of the members of our council, ſummon and call general afſemblia 
within the ſaid governments reſpectively, in ſuch manner and form u i rgb 


uſed and directed in thoſe colonies and provinces in America, which ll. ſpec 
under our immediate government; and we have alſo given power to H Ane 
ſaid governors, with the confent of our ſaid councils, and the repreſen. ſec 
tives of the people, ſo to be ſummoned as aforeſaid, to make, conſtitu ith u 


and ordain laws, ftatutes, and ordinances for the public peace, welſa Mot be 
and good government of our ſaid colonies, and of the pope and inhab 1 ter 
tants thereof, as near as may be agreeable to the laws of England, then 
ander ſuch regulations and reſtrictions as are uſed in other colonies: e adi 
in the mean time, and until ſuch aſſemblies can be called as aforeſaid, re, th 
perſons inhabiting in or reſorting to our ſaid colonies, may confide in ( uebec 
royal protection for the enjoyment of the benefit of the laws of our reallt:+ey, 
of England; for which purpoſe we have given power under our great ſe 
to the governors of our {aid colonies reſpectively, to erect and conftituWnmiq 
with the advice of our ſaid councils reſpectively, courts of judicatyre r gh, 
public juſtice within our ſaid colonies, for the hearing and determini d ant 


as near as may be agreeable to the laws of England, with Iiberty lich fa 


_ perſons, who may think themſelves aggrieved by the ſentences of fi y land 


courts, in all civil caſes, to appeal, under the uſual limitations and aforeſ 
ſtrictions, to us, in our privy council. 3 8 And v 
We have alſo thought fit, with the advice of our prĩyy- council as au ¶ eſent 2 


ſaid, to give unto the governors and councils of our ſaid three new cou minior 
upon the continent, full powes and authority to ſettle and agree with cluded 
inhabitants of our ſaid new colonies, or with any other perſous who e limit: 
reſort thereto, for ſuch lands, tenements, and hereditaments, as are the [a1 
or herafter ſhall be in 6ur power to diſpoſe of, and them to grant 0 ers whi 
ſuch perſon or perſons, upon ſuch terms, and under ſuch moderate a ye de 
rents, ſervices, and acknowledgments, as have been appointed and fett 


in our other colonies, and under ſuch other conditions, as ſhall app*% femon 


us to be ueceſfary and expedient for the advantage of the grantees, "Fence {, 
the improvement and ſettlement of our ſaid colonies. And we 

And whereas we are deſirous, upon all occaſions, to teſtify our e eithe 
Tenſe and approbation of the conduct and bravery of the officer in the 
ſoldiers of our armies, and to reward the ſame, we do hereby con ling bee 
and impower our governors of our ſaid three new colonies, and all 088Wians a; : 


? 
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ur governors of our ſeveral provinces on the continent of North America, 
3 without fee or reward, to ſuch reduced officers as have ſerved in 
orth America during the late war; and to ſuch private ſoldiers as have 
deen or ſhall be diſbanded in America, and are actually — there, and 
hall perſonally apply for the ſame, the following quantities of lands, ſub- 
ect, at the expiration of ten years, to the ſame quit- rents as other lands 
e ſubject to in the province within which they are granted, as alſo ſub. | 
et to the ſame — and cultivation and improyement, viz, - 
To every perſon having the rank of a field officer, 5009 acres. - 
To every captain 3000 Acres. r 47 | 
To every ſubaltern or ſtaff officer, 2000 acres, 1 
To every non-commiſſion officer, zoo acres. . | 
To every private man, $0 acres. _ 8 NS 5 
We do likewiſe authorite and require the governors and commanders in 


rant the like quantities. of. land, and _ the ſame conditions, to ſuch - 
educed officers of the royal navy of the like rank, as ſerved on board our 
ips of war in North America, at the times of the reduction of Louiſ- 
urgh and Quebec, in the late war, and who ſhall perſonally apply to our 
eſpective governors for ſuch grants. 43; 2 
And whereas it is juſt and reaſonable, and eſſential to our intereſt, and 
de ſecurity of our colonies, that the ſeveral nations or tribes of Indians, 
ith whom we are connected, and who live under our protection, ſnould 
ot be moleſted or diſturbed in the poſſeſſion of ſuch parts of our dominions 
dd territories as not having been ceded to or purchaſed by us, are reſerved 
d them or any of them as their hunting grounds; we do therefore, with ' 
te advice of our privy- council, declare it to be our royal will and plea- 
re, that no governor or commander in chief in any of our colonies of 
Vebec, Eaſt Florida, or Weſt Florida, do preſume, upon any pretence 
hatever, 'to grant warrants of ſurvey, or paſs any patents for lands 
ond the bounds of their reſpective governments, as deſcribed in their 
mmifſions ; as alſo that no governor or commander in chief in any of 
r other colonies or plantations in America, do preſume for the preſent, 
ad antil our further pleaſure be known, to grant warrants of ſurvey, or - 
ds patents for any lands beyond the heads or ſources of any of the rivers 
hich fall into the Atlantic Ocean from the weſt and north weſt ; or upon 
ly lands whatever, which not having been ceded to, or purchaſed by us, 
aforeſaid, are reſerved to the ſaid Indians, or any of them. 
And we do further declare it to be our royal will and pleaſure, for the 
feſent as aforeſaid, to reſerve under our ſovereignty, protection, and 
minion, for the uſe of the ſaid Indians, all the lands and territories not 
cluded within the limits of our ſaid three new governments, or within 
e limits of the territory granted to the Hudſon's Bay company; as alſo 
the lands and territories lying to the weſtward of the ſources of the 
ers which fall into the ſea from the weſt and north-weſt as aforeſaid 3 
d we do hereby ſtrictly forbid, on pain of our diſpleaſure, all our loving 
djects from making any purchaſes or ſettlements whatever, or taking 
ſeflion of any of the lands above reſerved, without our ſpecial leave and 
ce for that purpoſe firſt obtained, | . 
And we do farther ſtrictly enjoin and require all perſons whatever, who 
ie either wilfully or inadvertently ſeated themſelves upon any lands 
thin the countries above deſcribed, or upon any other lands, which not 
hing been ceded to or purchaſed by us, are ſtill reſerved to the ſaid 
Cansas aforeſaid, forthwith to remove themſelves from ſuch ſettlements, 


1 57 2 And 


ief of all our ſaid colonies upon the continent of North America, to 
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And whereas great frauds and abuſes have beep: committed: the pur. 


chaſing lands of the Indians, to the great prejudice of our intereſts, and 
to the great diſſatisfaction of the ſaid Indians; in order thexefore to pre. 
vent ſuch irregularities for the future, and to the end that the Indians may 


be convinced of our juſtice and determined reſolution to remove all rea. 


ſonable cauſe of diſcontent, we do, with the advice of our privy-council, 
ſtrictly enjoin and require, that no private perſon do preſume to make any 
purchaſe from the ſaid Indians of any ae reſerved to the ſaid Indians 
within thoſe parts of our colonies, where we have thought proper to allow 
ſettlement ; but that if at any time any of the ſaid Indians fnhould be in. 
clined to diſpoſe of the ſaid lands, the fame only ſhould be puichaſod oily 
for us, in our name, at ſome public meeting or aſſembly of the faid 
Indians, to be held for that purpoſe by the governor or commander in 
chief of our colony reſpectively, within which they ſhall lie; and in caſe 
they ſhould lie within the limits of any proprietary government, they ſhall | 
be purchaſed only for the uſe and in the name of ſuch proprietors, con- 8 
formable to ſuch directions and inſtructions as we or they ſhall think pro- 8 
per tg give for that purpoſe. And we do, by the advice of our priry- 
council, declare and enjoin, that the trade with the ſaid Indians ſhall be Y 
free and open to all our ſubjects whatever; provided that every perſon, 
who may incline to trade with the faid Indians, do take out a licence for MI d 
carrying on ſuch a trade, from the governor or the commander in chief of ar 
any of our colonies reſpectively, where ſuch perſon fhall reſide, and alſo WW Cc 
give ſecurity to obſerve ſuch regulations as we ſhall at any time think fit, to 
by ourſelves'or by our commiſſaries, to be appainted for this purpoſe, to Ml 
direct and appoint for the benefit of the ſaid trade: And we do hereby ö 
authoriſe, enjoin, and require the governors and commanders in chief of 
all our colonies, reſpectively, as well as thoſe under our immediate govern- 
ment, as thoſe under the government and direction of proprietaries, to 
grant ſuch licences without fee or reward; taking eſpecial care to inſert 
therein a condition that ſuch licence ſhall be void, and the ſecurity for- 
feited, in caſe the perſon, to whom the ſame is granted, ſnall refuſe or 
ncgleſs . obſerve ſuch regulations as we ſhall think proper to preſcribe as 
aforeſaid. 95 1 IS. £ 15 ai 
And-we do further expreſly enjoin and require all officers whatever, 
as well military as thoſe employed in the management and direction of 
Indian affairs within the territories reſerved, as aforeſaid, for the uſe of 
the ſaid Indians, to ſeize and apprehend all perſons whatever, who, ftand- 
ing charged with treaſons, miſpriſions of treaſons, murders, or other 
felonies and miſdemeanours, ſhall fly from juſtice and take refuge in the 
faid territory, and to ſend them.under a proper guard to the colony where 
the crime was committed of which they ſtand accuſed, in order to take 
their trial for the ſame. e Whit 
Given at our court in st. James's, the 7th day of October, 1703 Ml cry8: 
in the third year of our reign. SIDE 
6 0D .fave the KING. 
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„ NEW MEXICO, zwervoine CALIFORNIA, 
a- eien anS CNTInT. 5 8 

| Length 2000], : 94 and 126 Weſt longitude, - 

ah 255 Breadth 185 between 23 and 43 North latitude, 'S 

Ne OUNDED by unknown lands on the north ; by 
ly BounDARIES.] TA 7 ouifiana, on the eaſt; by Old Mexico, and the 
ud Pacific ocean, on the ſouth; and by the ſame ocean, on the weſt, 

in Diviſions, | Troy 1 os Chief Towns. : 
aſe 8 New Mexico SANTA FE, W. lon. 104. 
all North-eaſt diviſion 4 "Proper, = J N. iat 366. * 
on South-eaſt diviſion Apacheira — St. Antonio. | 
ro- South diviſion Sonora — — Tuape. 

b win dino, 1 penn f St. Jun. 

ſon, 8So1L AND CLIMATE.] Theſe countries lying for the moſt part within 
for the temperate zone, have a climate in many places extremely agreeable, 


f of and a foil productive of every thing, either for profit or delight. In 
alſo California however they experience great heats in the ſummer, particularly 
« fit, towards the ſea-coaſt; but in the inland country, the climate is more 
e, to Wi temperate, and in winter even cold. I OR 
reby Face Ax D PRODUCE e The natural hiſtory of theſe countries is as 
ef of oF THE COUNTRY. Fyet in its infancy. The Spaniards themſelves 
rern · know little of the matter, and the little they know, they are unwilling to 
communicate, Their authority being on a precarious footing with the 
nſert BY Indians, who here at leaſt ſtill preſerve their independence; they are jea- 
for- lous of diſcovering the natural advantages of theſe countries, which might 
aſe or be an inducement to the other nations of Europe, to form ſettlements 
be as there. It is certain, however, that in general the provinces of New 
Mexico and California, are extremely beautiful and pleaſant ; the face of 
tever, Bl the country is agreeably varied with plains, — by rivers, and 
adorned with gentle eminences covered with various kinds of trees, ſome 
uſe of producing excellent fruit. With reſpect to the value of the gold mines 
in thoſe countries, nothing poſitive can be aſſerted. They have undoubt- 
other A edly enough of natural productions, to render them advantageous colonies 
to any but the Spaniards, In California there falls in the morning a great 
where Bl quantity of dew, which, ſettling on the roſe leaves, candies, and becomes 
o take hard like manna, having all the ſweetneſs of refined ſugar, without its 
whiteneſs, There is alſo another very ſingular natural production. In 
the heart of the country there are plains of ſalt, quite firm and clear as 
cryſtal, which, conſidering the vaſt quantities of fith found on its coaſts, 
might render it an invaluable acquiſition to an induſtrious nation, 

INHABITANTS, HISTORY, GOVERNMENT, [ The Spaniſh ſettle- 

„ _ RELIGION, AND COMMERCE, ments here are compa- 
ntively weak; though they are increaſing every day in proportion as new 
mines are diſcovered, The inhabitants are "chiefly Indians, whom the 

paniſh miſſionaries have in many places brought over to Chriſtianity, to 
p avilized life, to raiſe corn and wine, which they now export pretty 
wgely to Old Mexico. California was diſcovered by Cortez, the great 
nquerorof Mexico; our famous navigator Sir Francis Drake took poſ- 

. 5 Y y 3 : | ſeſſion | 
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70% SPANISH AMERICA. o. Mer 
| ſeſſion of it in 1578, and his right was confirmed by the principal king 
or chief in the whole country. This title however the government of 
Great Britain have not hitherto attempted to vindicate, though Californiz 
is admirably ſituated for trade, and on its coaſt has a pearl fiſheryof great 
value. The inhabitants and government here do not materially differ fog 
thoſe of Old Mexico. e i | 


„ 
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OLD MEXICO, ox NEW SPAIN. 
© ©  S1TUATION AND EXTENT. no 
ba | * ' Miles, 05 e . 

Length 2000 ... F z and 110 Weſt long. 
Breadth 80 men 8 and 30 North lat. 
"MW! HE  DOUNDED by New Mexico, or Granada, on the 

BoGnDantys.] | north ; by the Gulph of Mexico, on the north- 
eaſt; by Terra Firma, on the ſouth-eaſt ; and by the Pacific ocean, on 
the ſouth-weſt containing three audiences, viz, = 2 = 

Audiences. LR Chief Towns, 
1. Galicia or Guadalajarra Guadalajarra. 


| 1955 W. lon. 162-35. the 
. { Mexico, 3. 
I 8 Mexico m F. 1 — | 5 reve 


— 
7 


| _ Vera Cruz.- - Foe that 
3. Guatimala — —  - Guatimala®. . = 
| ir pe On the north-ſea are the gulphs or bays of Mexico, Can. five 
peachy, Vera Cruz, and Honduras; in the Pacific ocean or South-Sea, if natu 
are the bays Micoya and Amapalla, Acapulco, and Salinas. and 
Cars.] Theſe are cape Sardo, cape St. Martin, cape Cornducedo, i and 
cape Catoche, cape Honduras, cape Cameron, and cape Gracias Dios, 
in the North Sea. 1 5 ; 
Cape Marques, cape Spirito Santo, cape Corientes, cape Gallero, cape 
Blanco, cape Burica, cape Prucreos, and cape Mala, in the South Sea. 
Wi ps.] In the gulph of Mexico, and the adjacent ſeas, there at 
ſtrong north winds from October to March, about he full and change of 
the moon. Trade- winds prevail every where at a diſtance from land within 
the tropics. Near the coaſt in the South Sea, they have their periodical 
winds, viz. Monſoons, and ſea and land breezes, as in Aſia. - 
| $o1t, AND CLIMATE.] Mexico, lying for the moſt part within ths 
torrid zone, is exceſſively hot, and on the eaſtern coaſt, where the landis 
low, marſhy, and conſtantly flooded in the rainy ſeaſons, it is likewile 
extremely unwholeſome. The inland country, however, aſſumes a bettel 
aſpect, and the air is of 4 milder temperament z' on the weſtern fide the 
land is not ſo low, as on the eaſtern, much better in quality and full 0 
plantations. The ſoil of Mexico in general is of a good variety; 2 
would not refuſe any ſort of grain were the induſtry of the inhabitants { 
correſpond with their natural advantages. 
' PRropvuce.] Mexico, like all the tropical countries, is rather mo 
abundant in fruits than in grain. Pine apples, pomegranates, orange“ 
lemons, citrons, figs, and cocoa-nuts, are Jack in the greateſt plenty 20 


en eee Nec: ntity of ſugar, eſpi to W 
perfe&tion, Mexico produces alſo « prodigious quantity of Ag , 
CLF Torn mmm ß . 
This city was ſwallowed up by an earthquake, June 7th, 1724 when Fooo . charact 


nere inſtantly cut off from the face of the earth, 
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0. Mexico: SPANISH AMERICA: 503 
cially towards the gulph of Mexico, and the province of Guaxaca and 
r of WY Guatimala, ſo that here are more ſugar mills than in any other part of 
ma Spaniſh America. But what is conſidered as the chief glory of this coun- 
reat try, and what firſt induced the Spaniards to form ſettlements upon it, are 
the mines of gold and ſiver. The chief mines of gold are in Veragua and 
New Granada, confining upon Darien and Terra Firma. Thoſe of ſilver, 
which are much more rich, as well as numerous, are found in ſeveral parts, 
but none ſo much as in the province of Mexico, The mines of both 
kinds are always found in the moſt barren and mountainous part of the 
country; nature making amends in one reſpect for her defects in another. 
The working of the gold and filyer mines 4 on the ſame principles. 
When the ore is dug out, compounded of ſeveral heterogeneous ————— 
mixed with the precious metals, it is broke into ſmall pieces by a mill, 
and afterwards waſhed, by which means it is diſengaged from the earth, 
the and other ſoft bodies which clung to it. Then it. is mixed with mercury, 
rh. I which of all ſubſtances, has the ſtrongeſt attraction for gold, and like- 
, on i viſe a ſtronger attraction for ſilver, than the other ſubſtances which are 
united with 1t in the ore, By means of the mercury, therefore, the gold 
and filver are firſt ſeparated from the heterogeneous matter, and then by 
ſtraining and evaporation, they are diſunited from the mercury itſelf. Of 
the gold and filver, which the mines of Mexico afford, great things have 
been laid. Thoſe who have enquired moſt into this ſubject, compute the 
revenues of Mexico at 24 millions of our money; and it is well known 
that this, with the other provinces of Spaniſh America, ſupply the whole 
world with filver. The other articles next in importance to gold and 
filver, are the cochineal and cocoa. After much diſpute concerning the 
Sea, nature of the former, it ſeems at laſt agreed, that it is of the animal kind, 
and of the ſpecies of the gall inſets. It adheres tothe plant called opuntia, 
edo, and ſucks x wer nice of the fruit, which is of a crimſon colour. It is from 
Dios, i iis Juice that the cochineal derives its value, which conſiſts in dying all 
; forts of the fineſt ſcarlet, crimſon, and purple. It is alſo uſed in medicine 
as a ſudorific, and as a cordial; and it is computed that the Spaniards 
annually export no leſs than nine hundred thouſand pounds weight of this 
commodity to anſwer the purpoſes of medicine and dying. The cocoa, 
of which chocolate is made, is the next conſiderable article in the natural 
ſtory and commerce of Mexico. It grows on a tree of a middling fize 
which bears a pod about the ſize and ſhape of a cucumber, containing the 
cocoa, The Spaniſh commerce in this article is immenſe ; and ſuch is 
the internal conſumption, as well as external call for it, that a ſmall 
garden of cocoas is ſaid to produce to the owner, 20,000 crowns a year. 
At home it makes a principal part of their diet, and is found wholeſome, 
autricious, and ſuitable to the climate. This country likewiſe produces 
lk, but not in ſuch abundance as to make any remarkable part of their 
export, Cotton is here in great abundance, and on account of its light- 
nels is the common wear of the inhabitants. e _ 
PorULATION, INHABITANTS, : We ſhall place theſe heads under 


GOVERNMENT, AND MANNERS, J one point of view, becauſe, the 


ready deſcribed the original inhabitants of Mexico, and the conqueſt of 
that country by the Spaniards. The preſent inhabitants may be divided 
no Whites, Indians, and negroes. The Whites are either born in Old 
Pain, or they are Creoles, i. e. natives of Spaniſh America. The former 
ae chiefly employed in government or trade, and have nearly the ſame 
character with the Spaniards in Europe; only a itill more conſiderable 

. R es Portion 


Rader will ſoon be ſenſible, they ate very nearly connected. We have al- 
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character. Naturally weak andeffeminate, they dedicate the eſt pin 
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portion of pride; for they confider chemſplves as entitled to every high 
diſtinction as natives of Europe, and look upon the other inhabitants ae 

many degrees beneath them, The Creoles have all the bad qualities of 
the Spaniards, from whom they are deſcended; without that courage, 
firmneſs, and patience, which makes the praiſe worthy part of the Spam 


of their lives to loitering, and inactive pleaſures. Luxurious without 
variety or elegance, and expenſive with great parade and little convenienty, 
their general character is no more than a grave and ſpecivus inſigniſicinte, 
From idleneſs and conſtitution their whole buſineſs is amour and intrigue; 


and their ladies of conſequence are not at all diſtinguiſhed for their chaſtity 


or domeſtic virtues. The Indians, who, notwithſtanding the devaſtativni 
of the firſt invaders, remain in great numbers, are become by continual 
oppreſſion and indignity, a dejecred, timorous, and miſerable race of mor- 
tols. The blacks here, like all thoſe in other parts of the world, are 
ſtubborn, hardy, and well adapted for the groſs ſlavery they endure. 
Such is the general character of the inhabitants, not only in Mexico, but 
the greateſt part of Spaniſh America, The civil government is admini- 
ſtered by tribunals, called Audiences, which bear a reſemblance to the 
parliaments in France. In theſe courts the yiceroy of - the king of Spain 
preſides. His employment is the greateſt truſt and power, which his 


Catholic majeſty has in his diſpoſal, and is perhaps the richeft government 


entruſted to any ſubject in the world. The greatneſs of the viceroy's office 
is diminiſhed by the ſhortneſs of its duration. For, as jealouſy is the 
leading feature of Spaniſh politics, in- whatever regards America, no 
officer is allowed to maintain his power for more than three years, which 


no doubt may have a Nhat Gar in ſecuring the authority of the crown of 


Spain, but is attended with unhappy conſequences to the miſerable inha- 
bitants, who become a prey to every new governor. The clergy are ex: 


tremely numerous in Mexico, and it has been computed, that prieſt, 


monks and nuns of all orders, make upwards of a-fifth of all the white 
inhabitants, both here and in the other parts of Spaniſh America, It is 
impoſſible indeed to find a richer field, or one more peculiarly adapted to 


_ ecclefiaſtics in any part of the world. The people are ſuperſtitious, igno- | 


rant, rich, lazy, and licentious ; with ſuch materials to work upon, it is 


not remarkable, that the church ſhould enjoy one-fourth of the revenues of 


the whole kingdom. It is more ſurpriſing, that it has not a half. 
"COMMERCE, CITIES, 1 The trade of Mexico confiſts of three great 
Ax DP SHIPPING, I branches, which extends over the whole known 
world. It carries on a traffic with Europe, by la Vera Cruz, fituated on 
the gulph of Mexico or North Sea; with the Eaſt Indies, by Acapulca 
on the South-Sea, and with South America, by the ſame port. Theſe 
two ſea. ports Vera Cruz and Acapulco, are wonderfully well fituated for 
the commercial purpoſes to which they are applied. It is by means of the 
former, that Mexico poursher wealth over all the whole world; and 1. 
ceives in return the numberleſs luxuries and necefſaries; which Europe 
affords to her, and which the indolence of her inhabitants will never per- 
mit them to-acquire for themſelves. To this port the fleet from Cadiz, 


called the Flota, conſiſting. of three men of war as a convoy, and 14 


large merchant ſhips, annually arrive about the beginning of November, 
Its cargo conſiſts of every commodity and manufacture of Europe, u, 
there are few nations hut have more concern in it than the Spaniards, wh 


ſend out little more than wine and oil. The profit of theſe, with the 


freight and commiſſion to the merchants, and duty to the king, is alle 
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iſpoſed of at la Vers Crnz, the fleet takes in 
the plate, precious ſtones, and other commodities forEurope. Sometir 


the goods are landed amb ff | 


Havannih, in the ifle of Cuba Which. is the rendezyous where'they mes 
the galleons, another fleerubich carries on the trade of Terrs Firma, by 


lected and provided with 4 er neceſſary for their ſafety, they fee 

for ON Span nn pg een Lo 
Acapulco the ſea port, by which the communication is kept up be- 

ladies. About the month of December, the great galeon, attended by a 


* 
o 


ſhips, for the convoy, though in an under-hand manner, likewiſe carries 


At the ſame time the annual ſhip from Lima, the capital of Peru, comes in, 


flyer, | beſides quiekſilver androther valuable commodities, to be laid out 
in the purchaſe of the galleons cargoes. Several other ſhips from different 
parts of Chili and Peru, meet upon the ſame occaſion. A great fair, in, 
another; laſts 30 days. The galleon then prepares for her voyage, loaded 


Spaniards, though this trade be carried on entirely through their hands, 


gainers by it. For as they allow the Dutch,  Great-Britain, and other 


commercial ſtates, to furniſh the 1 the cargo of the Flota, ſo, 
5 the Spaniſh inhabitants of the Philippines, tainted with the ſame indolence 


capital of the empire, ought to be confidered as the centre of commerce 
in this part of the world. For here the principal merchants refide, and 


— 
* 


plate which is every year ſent inte Europe. The city itſelf breathes the 


zbout 80,000 inhabitants. 


\ SPANISH DOMINIONS I SOUTH AMERICA. 
TERRA FIRM A, or Caſtilla del Oro. 
j #302 EY 4 „ 8 > hh. na $27 4 ct b : ) 4 


1 $1TPATION AND EXTENT. 74 
„ "Milos" Ix. Dugreosc--22they $uf gle 6,47 
Length 1400 ) fn f 60 and 82 Welt longitude. 
Breadth 700 F between | the equator and 12 North latitude. - 
Bounnas in s DOUNDEP by the north ſea (part of tie Atlantie 


m the eaſt ; by the country of the Amazons and Peru, on the ſouth; an 
be Pacifig ocean and New Spain, on the weſ, 


in May they are resdy w depärt,. From La Vera Cruz, they ſail to the 


large thip as 4 convoy, which make. the only communication between the --/* 
Philippines and Mexico, annually arrives here. The cargoes of theſe | 


goods, conſiſt of all the rich commodities and manufattures of the eaſt, 


and is not computed. to bring lefs than two millions of pieces of eight in 


which. the commodities of all parts of the world are bärtered for one 
with filver and ſuch European goods as have been thought neceſſary. The 


and in the very heart of their dominions,. are comparatively but ſmall 8 


wich ruined their European aneeſtors, permit the Chineſe merchants to 
| what has been-faid.of Vera Cruz and Acapulco, the city of Mexico, the 


the greateſt part of the buſineſs is negotiated. The Eaſt India goods 
from Acapulco, and the European from Vera Cruz, all paſs through this 
city, Hither all the gold and filver come to be coined, here the king's 
fifth is depoſited, and here is 2 all thoſe utenſils and ornaments in 


iir of the higheſt magniſicence, and according to the beſt account containn 


O ocean) on the north; by the ſame ſea andSyrina 4 FL 


4 8 8 . 2855 oP \ —.— EY — — FIT AS - 44 |. Rn FEES ED I * ＋ - . * . 12 — . 0 1 1 g | >» 
2 : wh, 6 4 , 3 T7 l 2 _* . Fe” : 
* * « = - ns . : . W-x : 4 ; 1 ; i 4 >, : 
O. Mexico-— .SPANES HH AMERTCA;:  . yos 
adyantage which Spain derives from. her American commerce. Whet all 


Carchagena, and of Peru by Panama and Porto Bello. When all ate col. 5 


22 


Joins North and South America. A line drawn form Porto _ in the 


 zuela, the bay of Maracaibo, the SIE of Trieſto, the bay of Guain, 


north fore of Terra- firma. 


8 poſſible to view, without admiration, the perpetual verdure of the woods, 1 
| J 


à a perfon only fleeps under it, he finds his body all ſwelled, and racked 
with the ſevereſt tortures. The beaſts from inſtinct always avoid it. 
Habella de Carthagena is the fruit of a ſpecies of willow, and con 


the moſt venomous vipers and ſerpents, which are very frequent all 7 | 
N 1 3 , vs 5 CN \ Gm 5 a , 5 Hy . 
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'%6 SPANISH AMERICA: | Terra Firms 
1. Terra Firma Proper, ] Porto Bello e 
or Darien —— | 4 Paxana, W. Ion. 81-52, 
wth To Bl . 508 N. lat. 8-50. 
The north di- 2. Carthagena — [[I Carthagena © 
vifon contains) 3. St. Martha —— 4 8. Martha 
the provinces ] 4. Rio de la Hacha ' } Rio de la Hacha 
I 5. Venezuela —— [Venezuela 
. E Comana — Comana 
7. New Andaluſia, or... 
oF Paria —— — * St. Thomas. 


"The ſouthdivi- { 1. New Granada — [] Santa Fe de Bagota 

fron contains (2. Popayan — =— Popayan. Eph 

the provinces of . | e 
Bays, CaPes, &c.] The Iſthmus of Darien, or Terra- firma Proper, 


North, to Panama in the South-Sea, or rather a little weſt of theſe two 
towns, is the proper limit between North and South America, and here 
the iſthmus or neck of land is only 60 miles over. | 

The principal bays in Terra firma are, the bay of Panama, and the 
bay of St. Michael's in the South. Sea; the bay of Porto Bello, the gulph 
of Darien, Sino bay, Carthagena bay and harbour, the gulph of Vene- 
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the bay of Curiaco, and the gulph of Paria or Andaluſia, in the north ſea. 
The chief capes are, Samblas point, point Canoa, Cape del Agus, 
Swart point, Cape de Vela, Cape Conquibacoa, Cape Cabelo, Cape 
Blanco, Cape Galera, Cape Three Points; and Cape Naſſau; all on the 


CLiMATE.} The climate here, particularly in the northern diviſions, 
3s extremely hot ; and it was found by Ulloa, that the heat of the warmeſt 
day in Paris is continual at Carthagena; the exceſſive heats raiſe thc 
vapour of the ſea, which is precipitated in ſach rains as feem to threaten 


a general deluge. Great part of the country therefore, is almoſt continually 
Rooded; and this, together with the exceſſive heat, ſo impregnates the ger 
air with vapours, that in many provinces, particularly about Popayan and ple 

| f ns, 


Porto Bello, it is extremely unwholeſome. 
SOIL AND PRODUCE.] The ſoil of this country, like that of the pall 
greater part of South America, is wonderfully rich and- fruitful. It is in- 


the luxuriancy of the plains, and he towering. height of the mountains. 


This however only ee to the inland country, for the coaſts are gene- 
rally barren ſand, and uncapable of bearing any ſpecies of grain. Thc Spar 
trees, moſt remarkable fortheir dimenſions, are the caobo, the cedar, the Mex 
maria, and balſam tree. The manzanillo tree is particularly remarkable It 15 
It bears a fruit reſembling an apple, but which, under this ſpecious 2. Tlouſ 
arance, contains the moſt ſubtile poiſon, againft which common oil! mw 
I 


ound to be the beſt antidote. The malignity of this tree is ſuch, that! 

The 
tains 
kernel reſembling an almond, but Jeſs white, and extremely bitter. 'Thi 


kernel is found to bs an excellent and never-failing remedy fpr the eg 
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this country. There were formerly rich mines of gold in this country 
which ns ee a great meaſure exhauſted. The Aer, iron, an : 


per mines, have been fince opened, and the inhabitants find em <A 
pphires, and other precious ſtones. e 


AuinATL s.] In treating of North America, we have taken notice of 
many of the animals that are found in the ſouthern parts, it is therefore 
unneceſſary to repeat them hereafter. Among thoſe ee to this coun- 

„the moſt remarkable is the Sloth, or as it is called by way of deriſion, 
the Swift Peter. It bears a reſemblance to an ordinary monkey in ſhape 
and ſize, but is of a moſt wretched appearance, with its bare hams and 
feet, and its ſkin all over corrugated. He ſtands in no need of either 
chain or hutch, never ſtirring unleſs compelled by hunger; and he is 


ſaid to be feveral minutes in moving one of his legs, nor will blows make 
him mend his pace. When he moves, every effort is attended with ſuch a & 
„as at once produces 


plaintive, and at the ſame time, ſo diſagreeable a 
pity and diſgaſt. In this cry conſiſts the whole defence of this wretched 
animal, For on the firſt hoſtile approach it is natural for him to be in 
motion, which is always accompanied with diſguſtful howlings, ſo that 


his purſuer flies much more ſpeedily in his turn, to be beyond the reach 


of this horrid noiſe. When this animal finds no wild fruit on the ground, 
he looks out with a great deal of pains for a tree well loaded, which he 
aſcends with a world of uneaſineſs, moving, and crying, and ſtoppin 
by turns. At length having mounted, he plucks off all the fruit, an 
throws it on the ground, to ſave himſelf ſuch another troubleſome jour- 


ney ; and rather than be fatigued with coming down the tree, he gathers | 


himſelf in a bunch, and with a ſhriek drops to the ground. 


The monkeys in theſe countries are very numerous; they keep together 


20 or 30 in a company, rambling over the woods, leaping from tree to 
tree, and if they meet with a ſingle perſon, he is in danger of being torn 
to pieces by them; at leaſt they chatter, and make a frightful noiſe, 
throwing things at him: age hang themſelves by the tail, on the houghs, 
and ſeem to threaten him all the way he paſſes; but where two or three 
people are together they uſually ſcamper away. 
arg 1 

general deſcription of the Americans, there is another ſpecies of a fair com- 
plexion, delicate habit, and of & ſmaller ſtature than the ordinary Indi- 
ans. Their diſpoſitions too are more ſoft and effeminate; but what princi- 
pally diſtinguiſhes them is their large weak blue eyes, which, unable to 


dear the light of the ſun, ſee beſt by moon light, and from which they ' 


are therefore called the moon eyed Indians, | | 
InaBITANTS, COMMERCE, } We have already mentioned how this 
AND CHIEF TOWNS. C country fell into the hands of the 
Spaniards, The inhabitants therefore do not materially differ from thoſe of 
Mexico, To what we have obſerved therefore with regard to that country, 
it is only neceſſary to add, that the original inhabitants of Spain are va- 
nouſly intermixed with the negroes and Indians. Theſe intermixtures 
form .varioue gradations, which are carefully diſtinguiſhed from each 
Other,” becauſe every perſon expects to be regarded, in proportion as a 
greater ſhare of the Spaniſh blood runs in his veins. The firſt diſtinction, 
a1ling from the intermarriage of the whites with the negroes, is that of 
the Mulattoes, which is well known. Next to theſe are the Tercerones, 
produced from a white and mulatto. From the intermarriage with theſe 


and the whites, ariſe the Quaterones, who, though ſtill nearer the former, 
ie diſgraced with a tint of negroe blood. But the produce of OLE 


Beſides the Indians in this country, who fall under our 
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the whites, are the Quinterones, which, is very remarkable, are not to he Will & 


diſtinguiſhed from the real Spaniards, but by being of a ill fairer con, Mil th 
Plexion. The ſame gradations are formed in a contrary order, by | d 
intermixture of the mulattoes and the negroes; and beſides theſe, ther re 
are a thouſand others, hardly diſtingui le by the natives themſelve, as 


The commerce of this country is chiefly carried on from the ports of pu. 
nama, Carthagena, and Porto Bello; which are three of the moſt obnf. 
derable cities in Spaniſh America; and each containing ſeveral. thouſand 
Inhabitants, - Here there are annual fairs for American, Indian, and 
European commodities. Among the natural merchandize of 'Ferra Firm, 
the pearls found on the coait, particularly in the bay of Panama, are not 
the feaſt conſiderable. An immenſe number of negro ſlaves are employed 
in fiſhing for theſe, and have arrived at wonderful dexterity at this occu- 
pation, ' They are ſometimes however devoured by fiſh, particularly thy 
ſharks, while they dive to the bottom, or cruſhed againſt the ſhelves of the 


rocks. The goyernment of Terra Firma is on the ſame footing with that WW wit 
SMS... oo: ns op ra og rg er leſ 
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7 E R U. 
| S1rvarion arb EXTENT. 
- Miles. Te Degrees. ö e 
Length 1800 1 the equator and 25 South latitude. 
| 2 500 between 4 60 and 81 Weſt lon „ -: 
ee | OUNDED by Terra Firma, on the north; bythe too 
BounDARIES.] D nountains, or Cordelieria's des Andes, eaſt; by The 
Chili, ſouth; and by the Pacific ocean, well... bark 
ons;  Froninees. © [+ Quits: Chief Town. Bo... 
IR | | 5 3 a 3 Lima, 79-30 W. lon. | amo 
The middle diviſion Þ ms or Lene 1 12 15 S. lat. whic 
ey.” V J © Cuſco, and Callao, - wie 
The ſouth diviſion 1155 Charcos — 4 1 wane 0 3 | Caye 
SEAS, BAYS, AND HARBOURS.] The only ſea which borders on Per they 
is the Pacific ocean or South-Sea. „The principal bays and harbours art Bl the o 
Payta, Malabrigo, Cuanhaco, Coſma, Vermeio, Guara, Callao, the pot d in 
town of Lima, Ylo, and Arica. . e | 
Rivess.] There is a river whoſe waters are as red as blood, The this { 
rivers Granda, or Cagdalena, Oronoque, Amazon, and Plata, riſe inthe Wa whi 
A . 33 

1 great many other rivers Fer _ 8 | gg fall into the Pacific onde 
ocean between the equator-and eight degrees 8. lat, 
1 e eee eee There are ſome waters, which, in their courls Ms 
turn into ſtone; and fountains of liquid matter, called Coppey, reſem- ere 

bling pitch and tar, and uſed by the ſeamen for the ſame pur ſe. 
Soi and cLIMATE.] Though Peru lies within the torr: one; Je ? 
having on one fide the South Sea, and on the other the great ridge o the ay it 
Andes, it is not fo ſtifled with heat, as the other tropical countries. " *. fa 
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Ey too, Which is generally. cloudy, ſhields. them from the direct rays. of 


the ſun; but-what is extremly fingular, it never raips. in Peru. This. 
defect, however, is ſuſfleiently ſupplied by a ſoft kindly 


regularly every night on the ground, freſhy 2h pond 
is th produce, in many places the 22 fertility, Along the ſea: coa 
Peru is generally a dry barren fand, 0 by 

it is extremely fertile, as are all the low 1 


the ground, and ſo refreſhes the plants and g 1 


the banks of rivers, whers 


| AniMAL,, VEGETABLE, wm} + There are many gold mines in the 


1, MINERAL PRODUCTIONS. 
Silver too is produced in great ab 


old mines are gonſtantiy decaying, and new ones daily < 


northern part, nqt far from Lima. 


towns ſhift with the mines. That of Potoſi, when the ſil yer there nas... 


eaſily brought up) contained 90,000 ſouls, Spaniards and Indians, f 
which the Jaczer wore fix 10 one. "The .northern pare er Peru_ produces 
wine in great plenty. Wool is another article of its produce, and is no 
leſs remarkable for its fineneſs, than for the animals on which it grows; 
theſe they call Lamas and Vicunnas. The Lama has a ſmall head, in 
ſome meaſure reſembling that of a horſe and ſheep. at the ſame time. 
I; is about the 6ze.of a flag, its upper lip is cleft like that of a hare, 


through which, when enraged, it ſpits a kind of venomous juice, which 


inflames the part it falls on. The fleſh of che Lama is agreeable and 
ſalutary, and the animal is not only uſeful in affording wool and food, 
but alſo as a beaſt of burden. It can endure.amazing fatigue, and will 
travel over the ſteepeſt mountains with a burden of 60 5 Ib. It feeds 
very ſparingly, and never drinks. The Vicunna is ſmaller and ſwifter 
than the Lama, and produces wool ſtill finer in quality. In the Vicunna 
too is found the Bezoar ſtones, regarded as a ſpecific againſt poiſons, 
The next great article in their produce and commerce' is the Peruvian 
bark, known better by the name of. Jeſuits bark. The tree which pro- 
duces this invaluable drug, grows principally in the mountainous parts of 
peru, and particularly in the province of * The beſt bark is always 
produced in the high and rocky grounds; the tree which bears it is about 


1 


found at the eaſieſt expence, (fer now having gone ſo deep, it is nc % 


the ſize of a cherry tree, and ee kind ef fruit, reſembling tle 
ar 


Amond. But it. 1s only the barks, which has theſe excellent qualities 
which renders it ſo uſeful in intermitting fevers, and other diſorders to 


which daily experience extends the application of it. Guinea pepper, oer 


Cayenne pepper, as. we. call it, is produced in greateſt abundance in 
the vale of þ nh diſtrit- in the ſouthern parts of Peru, from whence 


they export it annually-to the value of 600,000 crowns. - Peru is likewiſe - 


te only part of -Spaniſh America which produces quickſilver, an article 
ef immenſe value, conſidering the various purpoſes to which it is applied, 


and eſpecially the purification of gold and filver. The principal mine of 
this ſingular 3 at a place called Guancavelica, where it is found in 


a whitiſh maſs reſembling brick ill burned. This ſubſtance is volatiliſed © 


dy fire, and received in ſteam by a combination of glaſs veſſels, where it 
ondenſes by means of a little water at the bottom of each veſſel, and 
forms. a pure heavy liquid. „ Ss df 3 | . | 3» 


* ; 
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ANUFACTURES, TRADE, AND. CITIES.) We. join theſe articles. 


here becauſe. of their intimate connection; for, except in the cities we 
all deſcribe, there is no commerce worth mentioning, The city of 
Lima is the capital of Peru, and of the whole Spaniſh empire 3 e ng 
tion in the middle of a ſpacious and delightful valley, was fixed upon by 
de famous Pizarro, as the moſt proper for a city, which he expetted 
i. 5 5 9 80 would 
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would preſerve his memory. It is ſo well watered by the river Rimat, Wl 
that the inhabitancs, like thoſe of London, 9 ſtream, — 0 
| his own uſe. There are many very magnificent ſtructures, "particularly Wl. 
Churches, in this city; though the houſes in general are built of flight 
materials, the equality of the climate and want of rain, rendering ſtone , 
| Houſes uneceſſary; and beſides it is found, that theſe are more apt w 
ſuffer by ſhocks of the earth, which are frequent and dreadful all over iu n 
vince. Lima is about two leagues from the ſea, extends in length d 
two miles, and in breadth one and a quarter. It contains about 60,000 t 


inhabitants, of whom the whites amount to a ſixth part. One remarkable 6 
fact is ſufficient to demonſtrate the wealth of this city. When the viceroy, d1 
the duke de la Palada, made his entry into Lima in 1682, the inhabitants, th 

ve 


to do him honour, cauſed the ftreets to be paved with ingots of filver, 

amounting to ſeventeen millions ſterling. All travellers ſpeak with 

amazement of the decorations of the churches with 1 735 filver, and pre- th 
In; 


cious ſtones, which load and ornament even the w The only thing at 
that could juſtify theſe accounts, is the immenſe richneſs and extenſive do 
commerce of the inhabitants. The merchants of Lima may be ſaid w 5p 
deal with all the quarters of the world, and that both on their own ac- the 
counts, and as factors for others. Here all the product of the ſouthern ma 
provinces are conveyed, in order to be exchanged at the harbour of Lima, 0 
for ſuch articles as the inhabitants of Peru ſtand in need of; the fleet * 
or 


fram Europe and the Eaſt-Indies, land at the ſame harbour, and the 
commodities of Aſia, Europe, and America, are there bartered for eac 
other. What there is no immediate vent for, the merchants of Lima his 
purchaſe on their own accounts, and lay up in warehouſes, knowing that 
they muſt ſoon find an outlet for them, ſince by one channel or other they fifth 
| have a comunication with almoſt every commercial nation. But all the 
wealth of the inhabitants, all the beauty of their ſituation, and fertilityof Ml — 
the climate of Lima, are not ſufficient to compenſate for one diſaſter, 
which always threatens, and has ſometimes actually befallen them. In 
- the year 1747, a moſt tremendous earthquake laid three-fourths of this 
City level with the ground, and entirely demoliſhed Callao, the port town 
belonging to it. Never was any deſtruction more terrible or perfect, not 
more than one of 3000 inhabitants being left to record this dreadful cala - 
mity, and he by a providence the moſt fingular and extraordinary imagin- 
able. This man who happened to be on a fort which overlooked the har. 
bour, perceived in one minute the inhabitants running from their houſes 
in 1 utmoſt terror and confuſion ; the ſea, as is uſual on ſuch occaſions, 
receding to a conſiderable diſtance, returned ih mountainous waves, 


x foarhing with the violence of the agftation, buried the inhabitants for ever Dj 

| in ifs boſom, and immediately all was filent ;_ but the ſame wave which 
Leſlpoyed the town, drove 7 little boat by the place where the man ſtood, On th 
ints Which he threw himſelf, and wa ſaved. Cuſco, the ancient capital of th 
of lie Peruvian empire, has already been taken notice of. As it lies in 
the mountainous country, and at a diſtance from the ſea, it has been long Wl On the 
on the decline. But it is ſtill a very conſiderable place, and contains of th 
aboyt 40,000 inhabitants, three parts Indians, and very induſtrious in 1.6 


manufacturing baize; cotton, and leather. They have alſo both here 
and-in Quits; which ſhall be mentioned directly, a particular taſte for 

zinting, and their productions in this way, ſome of which have been 
admired in Italy, are diſperſed all over South America. Quito is nen 
Lima in populouſneſs, if not ſuperior to it. It is like Cuſco an inlan 
„ and having ne mines in its neighbourhood, is chiefly famous 7 
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Chili. SPANISH AMERICA 71. 
its manufacturers of cotton, wool, and flax, which ſupply the conſumption 
over all the kingdom of ego nn ik, 6 oy 
INHABITANTS, MANNERS, | It would be in vain to pretend to ſay 
' AND GOVERNMENT. any thing deciſive with regard to the 
number of Inhabitants in Peru. The Spaniards themſelves are remarkably 
filent on this head. It has been gueſſed by ſome writers, that in all Spa- 
niſh America, there are about three millions of Spaniards and creoles of 
different colours; and undoubtedly the number of Indians is much greater 
though neither in any . proportionable to the wealth, fertility, and 
extent of the country. The manners of the inhabitants do not remarkably 
differ over the whole of the. Spaniſh dominions. Pride and lazineſs are 
the two predominant paſſions. It is agreed on by the moſt authentic tra- 
vellers, that the manners of old Spain have degenerated in its colonies. 
The Creoles, and all the other deſcendants of the Spaniards, according 
the above diſtinctions, are guilty of many mean and pilfering vices, which 
a true born Caſtilian could not think of but with deteſtation. This no 
doubt in part ariſes from the contempt in which all but the real natives of 
Spain are held in the Indies, mankind generally behaving, accordiag to 
the treatment they meet with from others. In Lima the Spaniſh pride has 
made the greateſt deſcents, and many of the firſt nobility are employed in 
commerce. It is in this city that the viceroy reſides, whoſe authori 
extends over all Peru, except Quito, which has been lately detached 
from it. The viceroy is as abſolute as the king of Spain, but as his ter- 
ritories are ſo extenſive, it is neceſſary that he tho h f 
his authority to the ſeveral audiences or courts eſtabliſhed over the king- 
dom. There is a treaſury court eſtabliſhed at Lima, for receiving the 
fifth of the produce of the mines, and certain taxes paid by the Indians, 
which belong to the king of Spain. A TO Er Ty. 
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ength 1200 25 an latitude. 
Breadth 500 between } ; and 35 Welk longitude 5 
OUNDED by Peru, on the north; by La Plata, 
on the eaſt; by Patagonia, on the ſouth; and by 
the Pacific ocean, on the weſt. 5 
Diviſions. Provinces. EN Chief towns. 


4 Tov: ST. Jaco, W. lon. 77. 
On the eaſt ſide Chili Proper i... 0 8. lat. 34. 


BounDaR1Es. ] 


of the Andes, Baldivia 


a Imperial 
3 — Cuyo, or Cutio 0 St. John de Frontieræ. 
Laxes,) The principal lakes are thoſe of Tagatagua near St. Jago, 
and that of Paren. Beſides which they have ſeveral falt-water lakes, 
hat have a communication with the ſea part of the year. In ſtormy wea- 
ther the {ea forces a way through them, and leaves them full of fiſh ; but 
2 ne oo ſeaſon the water congeals, leaving a cruſt of fine white falt a 
thick, Ne . Ts | 


Bays, 


uld part with a ſhare of 


7. 8 PANISE AME lc A Par 
© Bays, er As, and Hakbouns.] The wy be det borders u 
| Chili, 1s pare — yes em on on the weft _ 3 
6 The nct ys or harbours oquim emule, 
_ Valp: 15, lata, Jen, dab Le oe Mascha, Bukdivin, Arey: 
ö 1 aven, and C Th i 
| LIMAFTE, SOTL, and PRODUCE. are not remarkably 
ferent from the ſame in Peru; and if there be any difference, it is in 
favour of Chili, hore i is indeed no part of the world more favour 
. than+this is, with reſpect to the gifts of nature, For here not only the 
- tropical fruits, but all fpecies of grain, of which a confiderable part i 
= exported, come to great perfection. Their animal productions ard th 
. ſame with thoſe of Peru, and they have gold almoſt in river. 
= InwanrrTanTs. ' This country is very thinly inhabited; The wig 
; nab 1 are till in a great meaſure unconquered and uncivilized; $ and 
2 2 wandering Ii , attentive to no 0 jie@ but their preſervatin 
_— — the Spaniſh are in a very unfavourable condition, With! 
to population. The Spaniards do not amount to above 20,000; and the 


i Indians, negroes, and mulattoes are not oppoſed to be thrice that number. Pla 
 -CommeRce.] The foreign commerce hili is entirely confined to Wl acc 
Fern, Panama, and ſome parts of Mexico. To the former they expoit Wi lea; 

- annually corn ſufficient for 60,000 men. Their other exports are hemp, WI Th 
which is raiſed in no other hart of the South: Seas, hides, tallow, and plac 
ſalted proviſions; and receive in return the commodities of Europe ad cha 
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PARAGUAY, on 14 PLATA | ink 


F SiTUATION AND PXTENT, os . 9 hang 

12 — Begrees. | = wk 

en 1500 { 12 and South latitade. 

Breadth. — e 50 and 1 8 Weſt longitude. * 
 BouNnDABIES. Bath 1. Amazonia, on . 4 ; by Bn , 1 

. 21 atagonia, on the and þ Per WE 
and Chlli, weſt, a * A N , f mM 4 
| Diviſions, Provinces. Chief Towns. | A 

| : Paraguay — Aſſumptioaon Nes 
_ diviſion © - Parana — St. Anne, 5 2 ; 
contains Guaria — ') Cividad Real „ qi 

. Uragua — Los Reyes. hy 


| Tucuman — St. Jago I . 
3 diviſion Rio de la Plata } | Burns Ark zs, w. * gr : 
54. S. lat. 34-35. | 

re AND LAxEs.] The principal bay is that at the. NE) of the Xen 

| 2 La Plata, on which ftands the capital city of Buenos Ayres; au rere 
3 15 e St. Antonio, at the entrance of that bay, is the only 3 IV 
is _— abounds with lakes, one of which is 100 miles lo Irovin 

Rive&s.] This country beſides an infinite number of ſmall rivers, 
watered by three principal ones, which united near the ſea, form the fa- reed 
mous Rio de la Plata or Plate River, and which annually overflow thei! Wi {n, 
banks ; and, on their receſs, leave them enriched with a ſlime, that pro- ande 
duces the greateſt plenty of whatever is committed to-it, - A | 
IR 
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Ars, 801, D PRODUCE: 3 6 This y. 
ſubdued or. planted by the Spaniards. Th 
degree unknown to them, .or. to any other pe 905 f 

cipal proyince of, 2 8 we have any Fans ges 15 
Rio de la ata, 907 9 th lie NO — 7 b Fa 


rovince, V | Pa: fly l, inter =P 
df. by not the leaſt; " Hs ee of hundred 05 70 = * N Y fer=: | 
s in Wi tile, and producing cotton in great qua e e id the vaſna ble. . 
a berb, called Paraguay, with a variety off fruits, 4 1 rich pale, 
the WY tures, in whie LATE ed ſu 1 © "oattle; hat it the hzdes = 


it is WY beaſts are all that is proper ugh t, the gare * 10 ner given 
] into the bargain... Mo urs me agg mi he 5 1 a. do] = | 
and the uſual price 0 A 1 0 olen gut of a Lhe of 2 or 300, was only. - 
rigi. WHY four rials. But contrary WE Sepetal ga e f America, this count! 5% 2 
a deſtitute of woods. Thea air is remarkably ſweet and nk and the) as 


iy 


tion ters of La Plata are equally pure an . 
pu FigsT bares. eee 1 woe ieee A diRoreted OY 
the 


| CITY,,,AND/C KARE E. J cou a BP: He: river La, 
ber, Plata in 151 3 A foun a 1705 af Boche cal led on, 
d WW account of <llence of. the”: 20805 the 115 5 8, of 5 Wes 

pan WW leagues withi ip, x e mouth "of it, w 16. 5 8 0 ſeyen leagues 1 

mp, This: is one o the. rag; 9 5 in South America, and'thy 321 : 
and place of traffic, ,to' the, gathyy an rd:of B Bel i Here we! meet, With the mer⸗ 
u chants of Europe Ang, Pery, but no, regular. fleet comes here, as to the 


other parts of, 8 America; two, or at mi off Hus 88, r he: hip, 


make the whole thts regular intercounſewi ei retyr 

are ver ale 125 {t11 4 chiefly. of Aud 12 Chili NP 
Peru, lens and hides, ole Shothave non, and, then carried on a 95 
iraband trade to this city, Jars, ound, it. more A dvantageous .t 

other whatever... The benefit of this contraband is now . wholly Fg 
hands of the e who keep magazines for that 25 1 1 ſack 6 
parts of Braſil as: lie near this deen The trade of Paxagya A 

ners of the people, atę ſo much the ame with thoſe of the re of. WY dani 
oloniesin South Ametica, that nothing fu further c can be ſaid on thoſe articles, 8 
But we cannot quit this countr with fine yin ſomething of tha extra- 
prdinary ſpecies of 5 5060 pich the Jeſuits, haye, erectec 4501 the 
Interioc parts, an a pee have endeavohred e 
lll Nic e in the dark. : 
About the middle of laſt century thoſe fathers repreſented jo 55 court | 
of Spain, that 775 want of ſucceſs in their miſſions, was owing to the 
ſcandal which the immgrality of . never fall t to give, and to 
he hatred which their inſolent Wer e cauſed i in, the Indians, where- 1 
ver the came. They inſinuated, that, if 1 it were not | for that impe i- 
nent, the empire of the goſpel might, by their labours, have been exe 
ended into the moſt unknown parts of America; and that all thoſe coun- 
ries. might be ſubdued to his Catholic majeſty's obedience, withoux 255 
"pence, and without force. This remonſtrance met Wl ſucceſs: the 
Pacre-of their labours was marked out; an uncontrouled liberty w 

Ven to the Jeſuits within theſe limits; and the governors of the r 
rovinces had orders not to interfere, nor to ſuffer any Spaniards to enter 5 
nto this pale, without licenſe from the fathers. They on their part 
greed to pay a certain capitation tax, in proportion to their flock; and 
ſend a certain number to the king's works whenever they ſhould de de- 
Jaded, and.the miſſions Souls Lag * We to {| upply them. 
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much power, at 


were taken in the accompliſhment of ſo extraordinary conqueſt over the 
bodies and minds of ſo many people. The Jeſvits left nothing andone 
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| Paraguay 
or thels terins the JeſuitsZladly entered upqn the Keeneof ation, in 
opened their ſpititual campaign. They began anz together about 
ne: whom they perſuaded to ſettle; and they united 
them into a little townſhip. Thi was the flight foundatibn upon which 
they built a ſuperſtrufture, which has amazed the world, arid added f 
| e ſame time that it has brought on fo much envy and 


jealouly, da der eie d For when they had madethis bes 5 they 
- | 


laboured with füch indefstigahe pains, and with fach maſterly policy, 
gat, by degrees, they mollifiet the minds of the moſt ſavage nations; 
red the moſt rambling, and ſubdued thoſe to their government, Who had 
long diſdained to ſubmit to the arms of the Spaniards and Portuguere. 
They prevailed upon thouſands of various diſperſed tribes to embrace their 
religion, and theſe ſoon induced others to follow their example, magnify. 
5 the peace and tranquillity they enjoyed under the direction of the 
ataers. . | 2 mw 5 
_ Our limits do not permit us to trace with preciſion all the ſteps which 


that could conduce to their remaining in this ſubjection, or that could 
tend to increaſe their number to the degrees requifite for a well ordered 
and potent ſociety ; and it is ſaid, that above 340,000 families, ſeverd 
/ears ago, 'wete ſuhject to the Jeſuits, living in obedience, and an ane Wi x1: 
ordering upon adoration, yet procured without any violence or conſtraint: Wl inc 
That the Indians were inftrufted in the military art with the moſt erat con 
diſcipline, and could raiſe 60,000 men well armed; That they lived in WM fer. 
towns,; they were regularly clad; they laboured in agriculture; they ex. arti 


erciſed manufactures; ſome even aſpired to the elegant arts; and that I 1:nc 


nothing could equal the obedience of the people of theſe miſſions, except ¶ of 
their contentment under it. Some writers however have treated the cha- | 
racter of thefe Jefuits with great ſeverity, accuſing them of ambition, ., F 
pride, and of carrying their authority to fuch an exceſs, as to cauſceraa ll 
the magiſtrates, who are always choſen from among the Indians, to be in tl 
corrected before them with ſtripes, and to ſuffer perſons of the highel 
diſtinction, within their juriſdictions, to kifs the hem of their garment 


as the.greateſt honour. The prieſts themſelves poſleſs large property, al It 
manufactures are theirs, the natural produce if hv Sov 1s brought 74th 
them, and the treaſures, annually remitted to the ſuperior of the order, 45 
ſeem to evince that zeal for religion is not the only motive of their forming re. 
cheſe miſſionz. The fathers will not permit any of the inhabitants ah ©? be 
Peru, whether Spaniards, Meſtizos, or even Indians, to come within tht and « 
miſſions in N N Some yeazs ago, when part of this territory vai run v 
ceded by Spain to the crown of Portugal, the Jeſuits refuſed to comp! hides 
With this diviſion, or to ſuffer themſelves tobe transferred from one hau der ed 
to another, like cattle, without their own conſent, and we are inform F he | 
by the authority of the Gazette, that the Indians actually took up am ie 
but, notwithſtanding the exactneſs of their diſcipline, they were call} abunc 
and with a*confiderable ſlaughter, defeated by the European troops, . and m 
were ſent to quell them. _ OE a ̃ͤ es 52 
5. ; q bus, } 
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Spanisn IsL ANDS IN AMERICA; 4h 


h CUBA.] The iſland of Cuba is fituated between 19 and 23 deg. north 

10 lat. and between 74 and 87 deg. weſt lon. 100 miles to the ſouth of Cape 

nd Florida, and 75 north of Jamaica, and is near 700 miles in length, and 

ef generally about 70 miles in breadth. A chain of hills runs through che 

„middle of the iſland from eaſt to weſt, but the land near the ſea is in 

8; general level and flooded in the rainy ſeaſon, when the ſun is vertical. 

al This noble ifland ie a to have the beſt ſoil, for ſo large a country, 

ze. of any in America. It produces all the commodities known in the Weſt 

cir Indies, particularly ginger, long pepper, and other ſpices, caſſia fiſtula, 

fy- maſtic, and aloes. It alſo produces tobacco and ſugar, but from the want 

the of hands, and the lazineſs of the Spaniards, not in ſuch quantities s 
might be expected. It is owing to the ſame cauſe that this large iſland 

ck does not produce, including all its commodities, ſo much for exportation 

the as our ſmall iſland of Antigua. 3 2h e 2 

lone The courſe of the rivers is too ſhort to be of any conſequence, but there 

ld are ſeveral good harbours in the iſland, which belong to the principal 

ered i towns, as that of St. Jago, facing Jamaica, ſtrongly ſituated, and well 

er fortified, but neither populous nor rich. That of the Havannah, facin 

awe Wl Florida, which is the capital city of Cuba, and a place of great ſtrength 

unt: and importance, containing about 2000 houſes, with a great number of 


ad convents and churches. It was taken, however, by the courage and per- 


d in WW everance of the Enpliſh troops, in the laſt war, but reſtored in the 63d 


yer: article of the treaty of peace. Beſides theſe, there are likewiſe Cumber- 


that WW land harbour, and that of Santa Cruz, a conſiderable town 30 miles eaſt 
ccept of the Havannah. e A Sn, 


eren ſeſſed by the Spaniards alone, but by far the moſt conſiderable part is now 
to del in the hands of the French, However, as the Spaniards were the original 
poſſeſſors, and ſtill continue to have a ſhare in it, Hiſpaniola is commonly 
regarded as a Spaniſh iſland. | 


. 


It is ſituated between the17th and 21ſt deg. of north lat. and the 67th and 


15 450 miles long, 150 broad. The face of the country preſents an 
agreeable variety of hills, vallies, woods, and rivers, and the ſoil is allowed 
to be extremely fertile, producing ſugar, cotton, indigo, tobacco, maize, 
and caſſava root, The European cattle are ſo multiplied here, that they 
Tun wild in the woods, and, as in South America, are hunted for their 
hides and tallow only. In the moſt barren parts of the rocks, they diſco- 
rered formerly ſilver and gold. The mines however are not worked now. 


large fruitful plains, which produce the articles already mentioned in vaſt 
abundance, This indeed is the beſt and moſt fruitful part, of the beſt 
and moſt fertile iſland in the Welt Indies, and perhaps in the-world. | 

The moſt ancient town in this iſland, and in all the new world, built 
by Europeans, is St. Domingo. It was founded by Bartholomew Colum- 
bus, brother to the admiral; in 1504, who gave it that namein honour of 

is father Dominic, and by which the whole iſland is ſometimes named, 
eſpecially by the French. It is ſituated on a ſpacious harbour, and is a 
large well-built city, inhabited, like the other Spaniſh towns, by a mix- 
ture of Europeans, creoles, mulattos, muſtees, and negroes. 
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on bY HISP ANIOLA or Sr. DOMINGO. ] This iſland was at firſt poſ- 


74th of weſt lon. lying in the middle between Cuba and Porto Rico, and 
an 


The north-weſt parts, which are in the poſſeſſion of the French, conſiſt of 
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The French towns are, Cape St. Francois, the capital, which is neither 


Sooo whites and blacks. Leogane, though inferior in point of ſize, is: 


is unhealthful in the rainy ſeaſons. It was on account of the gold that 


and afterwards by the earl of Cumberland. It is better inhabited than 


from which it is ſeparated by the Streights of Paria. It is about go miles 


and by the French in 1676, who plundered the iſland and extorted money 
of 24 miles, 


have paid no attention. We 


300 miles weſt of Chili. 
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walled nor paled in, and is ſaid to have only two batteries, one at the . 
entrance of the harbour, and the other before the town. It contains about 1 
| | 


good port, a place of conſiderable trade, and the ſeat of the French go. 
vernment in that iſland. . They have two other towns conſiderable for 
their trade, Petit Guaves, and Port Louis. „ WP 
It is computed that the exports of the French, from the above-mentioned cc 
places, are not leſs in value than 1,200,0001. They likewiſe carry on: | 
contraband trade with the Spaniards, which is much to their advantage, as 
as they exchange French manufactures for Spaniſh dollars, „„ 
- PORTO RICO. ] Situated between 64 and 67 deg. weſt lon, and in 
18 deg. north lat. lying between Hiſpaniola and St. Chriſtopher's, is 100 
miles lohg, and 40 broad. The ſoil is beautifully diverfiſied with woods, 
vallies, and plains : and is extremely fertile; producing the ſame fruits a 
the other iſlands. It is well watered with ſprings and rivers; but the iſland * 


the Spaniards ſettled here, but there is no longer any conſiderable quan. 


tity of this metal found in it. | ag | 1 
Porto Rico, the capital town, ſtands in a little iſland on thenorth fide ſitu 
of the main iſland, forming a capacious harbour, and joined to the chief- Mork 


iſland by a cauſey, and defended by forts and batteries, which rer der the 
town almoſt inacceſſible. It was, however, taken by Sir Francis Drake, 20 


moſt of the Spanith towns, becauſe itis the centre of the contraband trade 
carried on by the Englith and French with the king of Spain's ſubjects. 
VIRGIN ISLANDS.] Situated at the eaft end of Porto Rico, ate 
extremely ſmall. d 
TRIN DAD. ] Situated between & and 62 deg. weſt Ion. and in 10 
deg. north lat. lies between the iſland of Tobago and the Spaniſh Main, 


long, and 60 broad; and is an unhealthful, but fruitful ſoil, producing 
ſugar, fine tobacco, indigo, ginger, variety of fruit, and ſome cotton 
trees, and Indian corn. It was taken by Sir Walter Raleigh in 1595, Bo 


from the inhabitants. 


MARGARET TA.] Situated in 64 deg. weſt lon. and in 11 N. lat. WW... 
ſeparated fromthe coaſt of New Andaluſia, in Terra-Firma, by a ſtreiglt 
ak; is about 40 miles ia length, and 24 in breadth ; and being their; 
always verdant, affords a molt agreeble proſpect. The iſland abounds in Mcatha 
paſture, in maize and fruit; but there is a ſcarcity of wood and. water. WF 
There was once a pearl fiſhery on its coaſt, which is now diſcontinued, 5 
There are many other ſmall iſlands in theſe ſeas, to which the Spaniards ff 3008 
ſhall therefore proceed round Cape Horn into r Per 
the South Seas, where the firſt Spaniſh iſland of any importanee ts CHILOE, Janeirg 
on the coaſt of Chili, which has a governor and ſome harbours well fortified. er St. 8 
| FERNANDEsS.] Lying in 83 deg. weſt lon, and 33 ſouth lat. | 
Jun | 10 illand 18 . abs but having ſome nd Ca 
d extremely convenient for By us liſh A nas to 
uch at and water; and here they are in no danger of being. dricovere” 
unleſs when, as is generally the caſe, their arrival in the South Seas, 4 
their motions have been made known to the Spaniards by our good frien . 


good harbours, it is foun 
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jn Brazil. This iſland is famous for having given riſe to the celebrated 


when taken up, he had forgot his native language, and could-ſcarcely 
underſtood, ſeeming ſoak 

ins, would drink nothing but water, and it was ſome time before he 
could reliſh the ſhip's victuals. During his abode in this iſland, he had 


zo years after, by lord Anſon's people; their venerable aſpect and majeſtic 
beards diſcovered ftrong ſymptoms of antiquity. - „ 


Selkirk, upon his return to England, was adviſed to publiſh an account 
00 of his life and adventures in his little kingdom. He put his papers into, 
h, the hands of Daniel Defoe, to prepare them for — But that 
u induſtrious gentleman, by the help of theſe papers and a lively fancy, 
nd transformed Alexander Selkirk into Robinſon Cruſoe, and returned Sel- 


benefits he was ſo Juftly entitled to hope from them. 


The otfier iſlands that are worth mentioning are, the Gallipago iſles, 


de ſituated 400 miles weſt of Peru, under the equator; and thoſe in the bay 
— of Panama, called the King's or Pearl Iſlands. FFC So 
ke, _ i 


— 


nan ys : | 4 By 8 2 . : | N 55 

ade PORT UGUEZE AMERICA, 

1e e o 2 1 1 ING BRAZIL... 

5 5 7 8 17 94 110 * 4 N D B x _ T, | 

an, 5 vr raj , 3 Ex „ 
ue ength 2500 Wh ſ e equator and 35 S. latitude, 
0 Vovsplzizs. POUNDED by the-mouth of the river Amazon 
— Ee 1 08 and the Atlantic Ocean, on the north; by the 


f chain of mountains, which divide it from Paraguay and the country of 
Amazons, on the weſt, _ | 5 


1ght On the coaſt are three ſmall iſlands, where ſhips touch for proviſions in © 
eng Wi icir voyage to the South: Seas, viz. Fernando, St. Barbara, and St. 
Is 10 catharines. e e | | 

1 SEAS, BAYS, HARBOURS, } The Atlantic Ocean waſhes the coaſt of 
d. 1 AND CAPES. - I Brazilonthenorth-caſt and eaſt, upwards 
iar et 3000 miles, forming ſeveral fine bays and harbours; as the harbours 
| If Pernambuco, All-Saints, Porto-Seguro, the port and harbour of Rio 


Janeiro, the port of St. Vincent, the harbour of St. Gakriel, and the port 
St. Salvador, on the north ſhore of the river La Plata. 


n lat. The principal capeg are, Cape Roque, Cape St. Auguſtine, Cape Trio 

ſome nd Cape St. Mary, the moſt Toutherly pho of Brazil. te way 
ers to Face or THE COUnTRY, } The name of Brazil was given to this 
ered, AIR, CLIMATE, AND RIVERS. J country, becauſe it was obſerved to 
; and Wound with a wood of that name. To the northward of Brazil, which 


es almoſt under the equator; the climate is 


\ 


hot, boiſterous, and unwhole- 


2 23 


Brazil, PORTUGUEZE AMERICA.” 5717 


romance of Robinſon Cruſoe. It ſeems one Alexander Selkirk, a Seotſ- 
man, was left aſhore in this ſolitary place by his captain, where he lived 
ſome years, until he was diſcovered by captain Woodes Rogers, in 1709; 
his words by halves. He was dreſſed in goats 


killed 500 goats, Which he caught by running them down; and he marked 
as many more on the ear, which he let bet Some of theſe were caught, 
eir 


kirk his papers again, after defrauding him, by this piece of craft, of the 


lame ocean, on the eaſt ; by the mouth of the river Plata, ſouth; and by 


; ſome, | 


Pad 
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by the help of a bamboo, about twelve or fourteen feet long. Moſt d 


whom he meets in the ſtreets ; for they take a pride in complimenting ea 


| well-made ſtaff, with an iron fork at the upper end, and pointed bel" 
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ſome, ſubje& to great rains and variable winds, particularly in the month 
of March and September, when they have ach delu 2 of n 
ſtorms and tornadoes, that the country is overflowed. But to the ſouth. 
ward, beyond the tropic of Capricorn, there is no part of the world tha 
enjoys a more ſerene and wholeſome air, xefreſhed with the ſoft breezes u 
the ocean gn one hand, and the cool breath of the mountains on the other, 
The land near the coaſt is in general rather low than high, but exceeding 
pleaſant, it being interſperſed with meadows and woods, but on the vel, 
far within land, are mountains, from whence iſſue many noble ſtreams, that 
fall into the great rivers Amazon and La Plata, others running acrols the 
country from eaſt to weſt till they fall into the Atlantic Ocean, after me- 
liorating the lands which they annually overflow, and turning the ſugu 
mills belonging to the Portugueze. | | 
Sort AND PRODUCE.) In general, the ſoil is extremely fruitful, pro. 
ducing ſugar, which being clayed, is whiter and finer than our Muſcovado, 
as we call our unrefined ſugar. Alſo tobacco, hides, indigo, ipecacuanha, 
balſam of Copaibo, Brazil wood, which is of a red colour, hard and dn, 
and is chiefly uſed in dying, but not the red of the beſt kind ; it has like- 
wiſe ſome place in medicine, as a ftomachic and reftringent. . 
The animals here are the ſame as in Peru and Mexico. The produced 
the ſoil was found very ſufficient for ſubſiſting the inhabitants, until the 


mines of gold and diamonds were diſcavered ; theſe, with the ſugar pla- to 
tations, occupy ſo many hands, that agriculrure lies neglected; and, in Ist 
conſequence, Brazil depends upon Europe for its daily food. the 
IxNABITANTS, MANNERS, AND CUSTOMs.] The portrait given ui any 
of the manners and cuſtoms of the Portugueze in America, by the mot Wi the 
- Judicious travellers, is very far from being favourable. They are deſcribe{ iſ hen. 
as a people, who, while ſunk in the moſt effeminate luxury, practiſe the BW 80 1 
Moſt "=" 2ubibg crimes. Of a temper hypacritical and diſſembling; of dian 


little fincerity in converſation, or honeſty in dealing; lazy, proud, and 130, 
cruel. In their diet, penurious; for, like the inhabitants af moſt ſouthetn 
climates, they are much more fond of ſhew, ſtate, and attendance, tha 
of the pleaſures of free ſociety, and of a good table; yet their feats, 
which are ſeldom made, are ſumptuous to extravagance. When they ap- 
ear abroad, they cauſe themſelves to be carried out in a kind of cotta 
mock, called Serpentines, which are borne on the negroes ſhoulder, 


theſe hammocks are blue, and adorned with fringes of the ſame colour: horne, 
they have a yelvet pillow, and above the head a kind of teſter, with cu 
tains; fo that the perſon carried cannot be ſeen, unleſs he pleaſes; bu 
may either lie down or ſit up, {pganing on his pillow. When he bas 
mind to be ſeen, he pulls the curtains aſide, and ſalutes his acquainta 


other in their hammocks, and will even hold long conferences in them i 
the ſtreets; but then the two ſlaves who carry them, make uſe of a fironf 


with iron ? this they ſtick. fat in the ground, and reſt the bamboo, # - 
which the hammock is fixed. on two of theſe, till their maſter's buſineb0 lace 
compliment is over. Scarce any man of faſhion, or any lady, will pal : 
the ſtreets without being carried in this manner. -  _ 
 TraDt AN D CHIEF rows. ] Rio de. Janeiro, the reſidence of tl 
viceroy, and by ſome reckoned the capital of the Brazils, is a rich 1 
e er city, ſtanding about two'leagues ſrom the ſeæa, on a bay form 

y the river of the ſame name. It is ſometimes called St. Sehen ©, 
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is now more reſorted to than any other in Brazil, on account of the go 

bouri ; rovince. WE TRA” E175 Bbw 41-258 33-7 
St. Salvador, or as it is ſometimes called, 8 t 

in the Bay of All Saints, and has 2 noble, ſpacious, and:commodiqus har- 

bour. It is built upon a high, ſteep rock, having the ſea upon one fide, 

and a lake, forminga creſcent, inveſtipg it almoſt wholly; ſo as nearly to 

join the ſea, on. the aher: This ſituation makes it in a manner impreg- 


It is populous, magnificent and beyond compariſon, the . moſt gay and 
opulent city in the Brazils, and was formerly the reſidence of the viceroy. 
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their middles. There are alſo ſhops, an place r 
r creatures ſtand for ſale, in the ſame manner as the cattle in our mar- 


which ſeyeral nations of 2 0 trade with their colonies of America, but 
it does not, as formerly, reſemble the Spaniſh method of ſending out annual 


flouriſhing, and moſt growing eſtabliſhments of any in America. This 
is the leſs ſurpriſing, as the Portugueze have opportunities of ſupplying 
themſelves with ſlaves for their ſeveral works at a much cheaper rate than 
any other European power that has ſettlements in America; they being 
the only European nation that has eſtabliſhed colonies in Africa, and from 
hence they import between 40 and 50,000 negroes annually, all of which 
go into the amGunt of the cargo of the Brazil fleets for Europe. Of the 
diamonds there is ſuppoſed to be returned to Europe to the amount of 
130,000 I. This, with the ſugar, the tobacco, the hides, the valuable drugs 


this trade, not only to Portugal, but to all the trading powers of Europe. 
Their exports of ſugar, within 50 years, is grown, much greater than it 
vas, though anciently it made almoſt the whole of their exportable pro- 
duce, an they were without rivals in the trade. Their tobacco is re- 
markably good, though not raiſed in ſuch large quantities as in our Ame- 
ncan Colonies, The northern and ſouthern parts of Brazil abound with 
horned cattle ; 
20,000 are ſent annually to Europe. . 
The Portugueze were a conſiderable time poſſeſſed of Brazil before they 
liſcovered the treaſures of gold and diamonds, which have ſince made it 


pmounts to near four millions ſterling ; but part of this is brought fr 
eir colonies in Africa, together with ebony and ivor x. 

he chief commodities the European thips carry thither in return, are 

dot the fiftieth part of the produce of Portugal: they conſiſt of tie woollen 


b00ds, of all kinds, from England, France, and Holland; the linens 


00, ; ty! 
nd laces of Holland, France and Germany; the filks of France and 
aly; filk and thread ſtockings, hats, lead, tin, pewter, iron, copper, 


ind all forts of utenfils wrought in theſe metals, ſrom England : as well 
alt fiſh, beef, flog,” and cheeſe.” Oil they have from Spain; wine, 
' ſome fruit, is nearly all they are ſupplicd with from Portugal. 
England is at preſent moſt intereſted in the trade of Portugal, both for 
ame conſumption, and what they want for the uſe of the Brazils, How- 


and diamonds which are found in the mountains of this and, the neigh- | 
the city of Bahia, is ſituated 


nable by nature, and they have beſides added to it very ſtrong fortifications. - 


ets. The trade of Portugal is carried on upon the ſame excluſive plan on 


for medicine and manufactures, may give ſome idea of the importance of 
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Brazil, - PORTUGUEZ E AMERICA: / 229 
the name of its citadel. It has the advantage of an excellent port, which 


4 . 
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A conſiderable trade is carried on in this city; the ſtreets are crowded with” -- 


- 
* 


negroes of both ſexes, quite naked, e A piece * artes 2 
other public places, where theſe” 


fleets at ſtated times. The trade of the Brazils is at preſent not only very 
great, but n and is undoubtedly one of the richeſt, moſt 


theſe are hunted for their hides only, of which no leſs than 


oconũiderable. The gold alone, great part of which is coined in * 
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ever, the French-have become very dangerous rivals to us in this, asi 
+ HisTorY/anD*covernmMEnT.} This country was firſt diſcovered 
Americus Veſpuſio, in 1498; but the Portugueze did not plant it tl 
1549, when they fixed themſelves at the bay of All-Saints, and founde 
the city of St; Salvador. They met with ſome-interruptian at firſt fron 
the court of Spain, who conſidered the whole continent of South Ameria 
as belonging to them. However, the affair was at length made ur by treaty; 
and it was agreed that the Portugueze ſhould poſſeſs all the country lying 
between the two great rivers' Amazon and Plata, which they ſtill enjoy, 
The French alſo mide ſome attempts to plant colonies on this coaſt, bi 
were driven from thence by, the Portugueze, who remained without a fi 
till the yeat 1586, when, in the very meridian of proſperity, they wer 
ſtruck by one of thoſe blows which inſtantly decides the fate of kingdom: 
Don Sebaſtian," the king of Portugal, loſt his life in an expedition againk 
- the Moors in Africa, and by that event the Portugueze loſt their liberty, 
being abſorbed into the Spaniſh dominions. © 
The Dutch ſoon after this, having thrown off the Spaniſh yoke, and 
not ſatisfied with ſupporting their independency by a ſucreſsful defenſm 
war, and flaſhed with the juvenile ardor of a growing commonwealth, they 
purſued the Spaniards into the remoteſt receſſes of their extenſive territoriez 
and grew rich, powerful, and terrible, by the ſpoils of their former maſter, 
They particularly attacked the poſſeſſions of the Portugueze ; they took 
"almoſt alt their fortreſſes in the Eaſt Indies, and then turned their arm 
upon Brazil, where they took ſeven of the captainſhips or provinces ; ai 
would have ſubdued the whole colony, had not their career been ſtopt by 
© the "archbiſhop, at the head of his monks, and a few ſcattered forces 
The Dutch were, however, about the year 1654, entirely driven out of 
Brazil; but their Weſt India company ſtill continuing their pretenſions u 
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this country, and harraſſing the Portugueze at ſea, the latter agreed, i p 
1661, to pay the Dutch eight tuns of gold, to relinquiſh their intereſt i 
that country, which was accepted; and the Portugueze have remainedy 4 
peaceable poſſeſſion of all Brazil from that time, tillabout the end of 1702 r 
when the Spaniſh governor of Buenos Ayres, hearing of a war betvetl t 
Portugal and Spain, took, after a month's ſiege, the ortugueze frontiet f 
- fortreſs called St. Sacrament ; but, by the treaty of peace, it was reſtored 4 
. r 5 = 1 
N FRENCH AMER INA. i 
47H 7 ME poſſeſſions and claims of the French before the late war,! 5 
appears by their maps, conſiſted of almoſt the whole continents F. 
North America; which vaſt country they diyided into two great province 8 
the northern of which they called Gong a (comprehending a much great 6 
extent than the Britiſh.province of that name) and in which they includ? de 
a great part of our provinces of New York, New England, and N ttb 
Scotland. The ſouthern province they called Louiſiana, in which the 8 
included a part of Carolina. This diſtribution, and the military diſp u 
f Ane which the French made to ſupport, it, formed the principal cu it 
of the laſt war between Great Britain and that nation, the iſſue of wii Ia 
is well known to all the world. For while the French were rearing the Fo 
" infant colonies, and with the moſt ſanguine hopes, forming val «FW e 
ol an extenſive empire, one wrong ſtep in their politics loft them the wh I 
rs RS x „ l /)%%%%C%%ͤ TTC 2 
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for reaſons unknown to the public. 


that may improve the wor 


dan render the wiſeſt regulations any thin 
To this body, the care of the plantation is particularly entruſted. 
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FR ENMOH AMERICAN ISLANDS. 


cheir imagins y em [ f | | 
vaniſhed like ſmoke.” They over-rated their ſtrength ; and by commenc- 
ing hoſtilities many years too ſoon, they were driven from Canada, and 


forced to yield to Great Britain all that fine country of Louiſiana eaſtward 
of the Miſſiſippi. At the treaty of peace, however, they were allowed to 


keep poſſeſſion of the weſtern banks of that river, and the ſmall town of 
New Orleans; near the mouth of it; which, in 1769, they ceded to Spain, 
The French, therefore, from being one of the greateſt European powers 
in that quarter, and to the Britiſh colonies, a very dangerous neighbogr 
and rival, have, in the manner we have ſeen, loſt all footing in North 
America; but on the ſouthern continent they have ſtill a ſettlement which 


is called Cayenne, or Equinoctial France, and is ſituated between tk 


equator and fifth 7 of north latitude, and between the goth and g th 
of weſt longitude. ' - 


721 
pire, which exiſted only upon the face of their maps, 


It extends 240 miles along the coaſt of Guiana, and 


near 3o0 miles within land; bounded by Surinam, on the north; by the 


Atlantic Ocean, eaſt; by Amazonia, ſouth; and by Guiana welt. The 
chief town is Caen. e e or Bees is 
All the coaſt is very low, but within land there are fine hills very proper 
for ſettlements; the French have, however, not yet extended them ſo far 
as they might ; but they raiſe the ſame commodities which they have from 
the Weſt-India Hlands, and in no inconſiderable quantity. They have 
alſo taken poſſeſſion of the iſland, of Cayenne, on this coaſt, at the mouth of 
the river of that name, which is about 45 miles in circumference. The 


| iſland is very unhealthy ; but having ſome good harbours the French have 


here ſome ſettlements, which raiſe ſugar and coffee. 


Faencn IsLanDsin A NERICA,.. 
THE French were amongſt the laſt nations who made ſettlements 

in the Weſt-Indies ; but they made ample amends by the vigour 
with which they purſued them, and by that chain of judicious and admi- 
rable meaſures which they uſed in drawing from them every advantage that 


the nature oſ the elimate would yield; and in contending againſt the dif- 


ficulties which it threw in their way, 


They are ſenſible that as the mother country is ultimately to receive all 
the benefit of their labours and acquiſitions, the proſperity of their plant- 


ations muſt be derived from the attention with which they are regarded at 
home. For this reaſon, the plantations are particularly under the care and 


inſpection of the council of commerce, a board compoſed of twelve of the 


moſt conſiderable officers of the crown, aſſiſted by the deputies of all the 


conſiderable trading towns and cities in France, who are choſen out of the 


richeſt and moſt intelligent of their traders, and paid a handſome falary 
for their attendance at Paris, from the funds of their reſpective cities. This 
council fits once a week, when the deputies propoſe plans for redreſſing 
every grievance in trade, for raiſing the branches that are fallen, for ex- 
tending new ones, for ſuj porting the old, and, in fine, for every thing 
fink, or promote the vent of their manufactures, 
according to their own lights, or to the inſtruction of their conſtituents. 
When they are ſatisfied of the uſefulneſs of any regulation, they propoſe 


it to the royal council, where their report is always received with particu- 
lar attention. An edict to enforce it accordingly iſſues; and is executed 

dee e and which alone 
etter than ſerious mockeries. 


with a punctuality that diſtinguiſhes their 
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332, Frtxcn AMBRICAN ISLANDS, 
"The government of their ſeveral colonies, is a governor, an intendant, 


and a royal council. 4 20 govorage is inveſted with a great deal of power; 
which, however, on the fide of the, crown, is checked by the intendant, 


Who has the care of the king's rights, and whatever relates to the revenue: 


and on the fide of the people, it is checked by the royal council, whoſe n 
office ĩt is to fee that the people are not oppreſſed by the one, nor defrauded a 
by the other: and they are all checked by the conſtant and zealous eye in 
which the government at home keeps over them; the officers of all tl th 
ports of France being charged under the ſevereſt penalties, to interrogate * 
all captains of ſhips coming from the colonies, concerning the reception . 
they met with at the ports to which they have failed, how juſtice was 5 
| 242 Wi to.them, what charges they were made liable to, and of what me 
nds. 4 5 0 b Oo | 
That the colonies may be as little burdened as poſible, and that the Bil ©* 
| | pes; may have leſs temptation to ſtir up troubleſome intrigues, or 80 
Iavour factions in his government, his ſalary is paid by the crown: he has It 
no perquiſites, and is ſtrictly forbidden to carry on any trade, or to have 1 
any plantations in the iſlands or on the continent; or any intereſt what- Br 
ever, in goods or lands, within his goveynment, except the houſe he lives Fre 
in, and a garden for his convenience and recreation. All the other officers tha 
art paid by the crown, out of the revenues of the mother country. The 5 
fortiſications are built and repaired, and the ſoldiers paid out of the fame het 
funds. 5 ED 3 N 1 | l | ; Bri 
In general, their colonies pay no taxes; hut when upon any extraordi- 75 
nary emergency, taxes have been raiſed, they were very moderate. The as 
duties upon the export of their prodzce at the Weſt India iſlands, or at its «> 
' port into France, are next to nothing: in both places hardly making two 7 
per cent. What commadities go to them pay no duties at all. | | 
Theirother regulations, reſpecting the judges of the admiralty, law-ſyits, of / 
” gecovery. of debts, lenity to ſuch as have ſuffered by earthquakes, hurn- Fre 
ranes, or bad ſeaſons; the peopling their colonies, number of whites to 


de employed by the planters, and, laſlly, the management of negroes, Wil 
cannot be ſufficiently admired; and. would, doubtlets, be of great uſe, wes 
were ſome of them introduced into our ſugar iſlands, where proper regula- bY; 
tions in many reſpects ſeem to be much wanted. 5 
We have already mentioned the French colony upon the Spaniſh iſland . 
of Hiſpaniola, or St. Domingo, as the moſt important and valuable of gene 
all their foreign ſettlements, and which they poſſeſs through the indolence | 
of the Spaniards on that iſland, or the partiality of their court to the 
French nation. We ſhall next proceed to the iſlands of which the French 
| hare the ſole poſſeſſion, beginning with the large and important one of 1 
MARTINI CO.] Which is ſituafed between 14 and 15 deg. of north C 
Et. and 61 deg. weſt len. lying about 40 leagues north-weſt of Harba- 
does, is about 60 miles in length, and half as much in breadth. The 
Inland part of it is hilly, from which are poured out upon every fide, 2 
humber of agreeable and uſeful rivers, which adorn and enrich this iſland A 
uin a high degree. The produce of the ſoil is ſugar, cotton, indigo, 
ginger, and ſych fruits as are found in the neighbouring ifſands. But h 
Iugar is here, as in all the Weſt India iſlands, the princip commodity = 
of which they export a conſiderable quantity annually. Martini co is the with! 
reſidence of the governor of the French iſlands in. theſe ſeas.- Its bays and I 
arbonrs are numerous, ſafe, and commodious ; and ſo well fortified, thai * 
"they uſed to bid defiance to the Engliſh, who in vain attempted this place. 
TE in the laſt war, when the Britiſh arms were triumphant in _ 


* 
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Surinam: ' DUTCH AMERICA, . 523 


it, WI quarter of the globe, this iſland was added to the Britiſh empire, but it 
T; was given back at the treaty 428 F „„ 
t, GUADALUPE.} So called by Columbus, from the reſemblance of its 
e: mountains to thoſe of that name in Spain, is ſituated in 16 deg. north lat. 
le and in 62 weſt long. about zo leagues north of Martinico, and almoſt a: 
much ſouth of Antigua; being 45 miles long, and 38 broad. It is divided 
a into two parts by a ſmall arm of the ſea, or rather a narrow channel, 
| through which no ſhips can venture; but the inhabitants paſs it in a ferry- 
te boat. Its ſoil is equally fertile with that of Martinico, producing ſugar, 


merly attacked by the Engliſh, who gave up the attempt; but in 1759, it 


3 8 


go miles north weſt of Barbadoes, is 23 miles in length, and 12 in breatt 


virgin martyr St. Lucia. The Engliſh firſt ſettled on this iſland in 1637. 
From this time they met with various-misfortunes from the natives and 
French; and at length it was agreed on between the latter and the Engliſh, 
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Ts 
neutral. But the French, before the late war broke out, began to ſettle 


is extremely rich. It produces excellent timber, and abounds in pleaſant 


certain reſtrictions. 


«any MARIGALANTE, lying in the neighbourhood 
French, except in time of war, when they give ſhelter to an incredible 
number of privateers, which greatly annoy our Weſt India trade, It 
would therefore be good policy in Great Britain, upon the breaking out 
of a war with France, L to take poſſeſſion of theſe iſlands, 
which would ſeem to be a matter of no great difficulty, as they have been 
frequently reduced by the Engliſh, and as frequently given back to the 
French; who have often and upon many occaſions, experienced the 


Th 


generoſity of the Britiſh court. Fig 

 PUTCH AMERICA, 

Containing SPRINAM, on the Continent of 
| SouTH AMERICA. „„ 
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ETBR the Portugueze had diſpoſſeſſed the Dutch of Brazil in the 

1 manner we have feen; and after they had heen entirely removed 
out of North America, they were obliged to conſole themfelves with their 
ich poſſeſſions in the Eaft Indies, and to fit down comentrin the Welt 
with Surinam: a country once in the poſſeſſion of England, but of no 
great value whilſt we hatit, and which we ceded to them in exchange for 
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en not far from the Spaniſh Main-. K Surinam, 
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cotton, indigo, ginger, &. This iſland is in a flouriſhing condition, 
and its exports of ginger almoſt incredible. Like Martinico, it was for- 


was reduced by the Britiſh arms, and was given back at the peace of 1763. 
Sr. LUCIA.} Siruated an 14 deg. north lat. and in 61. deg. welt toy.” | 


It received its name from being diſcovered on the day dedicated to the 


that this iſland, together with Dominica and St. Vincent, ſhould remain 


theſe iſlands; which by the treaty of peace, were yielded up to Great 
Britain, and this iſland to France. The foil of St. Lucia, in the vallies, 


rivers, and well ſituated harbours ; and is now declared a free port under 5 
Sr. BARTHOLOMEW, DESEADA, ö Are three ſmall iſlands 


of Antigua and St. Chriſtopher's, and are of no great conſequence to tha 


New Vork; and with two or three ſmall and barren iſlands in the-north. | 


— 


| r 
Sr. EUSTATIA.}G Chriſtopher's, and is only a mountain about 


| however, it is not ſo well ſituated; and itdraws the ſame advantage from 


Weſt India iſlands, there being but one good landing-place, which may Gare 


pendent upon the rains for its water, but the harbour is naturally one of 
the worſt in America: yet the Dutch have entirely remedied that defect; 


- performed 
once lifted into the dock. | 


demand from the Engliſh iſlands; and their colonies on the continent. But 


their harbour being the rendezvous to all nations in time of war. 


. 
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| Surinam, or Dutch Guiana, is ſituated between 5 and deg. north lat, 


extending 100 miles along the coaſt from the mouth of the river Oronoque, ; 
north, to the river Maroni, or French Guiana, ſouth. The climate of | 
this country is generally reckoned unwholeſome; and a conſiderable 8 
of the coaſt is low and covered with water. The chief ſettlement 1s at a 


Parimaribog-a large and populous town, built on the river Surinam; and o 
the Dutch have extended their plantations 3o leagues above the mouth of 
this river. The colony is now in the moſt flouriſhing ſituation, not only 
with Europe, but with the Weſt India iſlands. Their chief trade conſiſt 
in ſugar, a great deal of cotton, coffee of an excellent kind, tobacco, 
flax, ſkins, and ſome yaluable dying drugs, They trade with our North- 
American colonies, who bring hither horſes, live cattle; and proviſions; 
and take home a large quantity of molaſſes ; but their negroes are only. 
the refuſe of thoſe they haye for the Spaniſh marke -(. 


Duron ISLANDS. Iv AMERICA, 
TUATED three leagues north-weſt of St, 


29 miles in compaſs, riſing out of the ſea like a pyramid, and almoſt 
round. But, though ſo ſmall, and inconveniently laid out by nature, the 
induſtry of the Dutch has made it turn out to very good account; and it 
js ſaid to contain 5000 whites, and 15,000 negroes. The ſides of the 
mountain are laid out in very pretty ſettlements; but they have neither 
ſprings nor rivers. They raiſe here ſugar and tobacco; and this iſland, 
as well as Curaſſou, is engaged in the Spaniſh contraband trade, for which, 


its conſtant neutrality. Its ſituation renders it the ftrongeſt of all the 


be eafily defended by a few men; and the haven is commanded by a 
frong fort. 1 e | 
CURASSOU.] Situated in 12 deg. north lat. 9 or 10 leagues from the 
continent of Terra Firma, is 3o miles long and ro broad. fe ſeems as if 
it were fatcd, that the ingenuity and patience. of the Hollanders ſhould 
every where, both in Europe and America, be employed in fighting 
againſt an unfriendly nature; for the ifland is not only barren, and de: 


— 


they have upon this harbour one of the largeſt, and by far the moſt ele- 
gant and cleanly towns in the Weſt Indies. The public buildings are 
numerous and handſome ; the private houſes commodious; and the ma- 
gazines 1 convenient, and well filled. All kind of labour is here 

y engines; ſome of them ſo well contrived, that ſhips are at 


Though this i dand is naturally barren, the induſtry of che Dutch has 
brought it to produce a conſiderable quantity both of tobacco and ſugar; 
it has, beſides, good ſalt works, for the produce of which there is a briſk 


what renders this iſland of moſt advantage to the Dutch, is the contraband 
trade which is carried on between the inhabitants and the Spaniards, and 


The Dutch ſhips from Europe touch at this iſland for intelligence, or 
pilots, and then proceed to the Spanifki coaſts for trade, which they por 


) 
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reſted in the ſafety of the veſſel and the ſueceſs of the voyage. They have 
t each a ſhare in the cargo, of a value proportioned to the ſtation of the 
1 owner, ſupplied by the merchants upon credit, and at prime coſt. This 
F daimates them with an uncommon courage, and they fight bravely, be- 


cauſe every man fights in defence of his own property. Beſides this, there 
is a conſtant intercourſe between this iſland and the Spaniſh continent. 


Europe and the Eaſt Indies, Here are all ſorts of woollen andlinen cloth, 


„„ IS; a 


ally bring three or four cargoes of ſlaves ; and to this mart the Spaniards 
themſelves come in ſmall veſſels, and carry off not only the beſt of the 
negroes, at a very high price, but great quantities of all the above ſorts 
of goods ; and the ſeller has this advantage, that the refuſe of warehouſes 


. and mercers ſhops, with every thing thatus grown unfaſhionable and un- 

It ſaleable in Europe, go off here extremely well; every thing being ſuffi- 

| ciently recommended by its being European. The Spaniards pay in gold 

e and ſilver, coined, or in bars, cacao, vanilla, jeſuit's bark, cochineal, and 

it other valuable commodities. & DN: 2 en ? 

e The trade of Curaſſou, even in time of peace, is ſaid to be annually 

r worth to the Dutch no leſs than 500, ooo l. but in time of war the profit is 

l, ſtill greater, for then it becomes the common emporium of the Weſt 

, Indies: it affords a retreat to ſhips of all nations, and at the. ſame time 

m refuſes none of them arms and ammunition to deſtroy one another. The 

ie intercourſe with Spain being then interrupted, the Spaniſh colonies have 

ay ſcarcely any other market from whence they can be well ſupplied either 

a with ſlaves or goods. The French come hither to buy the beef, pork, 
corn, flour, and lumber, which the Engliſh bring from the continent of 

he North America, or which is exported from Ireland; ſo that, whether in 

if I beace or war, the trade of this iſland flouriſhes extremely. „ 

ld The trade of all the Dutch American ſettlements was originally carried 

3 en by the Weſt India company alone: at preſent, ſuch ſhips as go upon 

e- that trade, pay two and a half per cent for their licenſes; the company, 

of however, reſerve to themſelves the whole of what is carried on between 


a; Africa and the American iſlands. - | 5 To 

le- The other iſlands, Bonaire and Aruba, are inconfiderable in them- 

vc elves, and ſhould be regarded as appendages to Curaſſou, for which they 

we chiefly employed in raiſing cattle and other proviſions. '. _ 
The ſmall iſlands of Saba and St. Martin's, ſituated at no great diſ- 

ance from St. Euſtatia, hardly deſerve to be mentioned: the latter is 

wtly inhabited by the Engli fx. 


has 
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with a ſtrong hand, it being very difficult for the Spaniſh guarda coſtas to Sp 
take theſe veſſels ; for they are not only. ſtout ſhips, with a number of 
guns, but are manned with large crews of choſen ſeamen, deeply inte- 


Curaſſou has numerous warehouſes, always full of the commodities of 


laces, filks, ribbons, iron utenſils, naval and military ſtores, brandy, the 
ſpices of the Moluccas, and the callicoes of India, white and painted, 
Hither the Dutch W eſt-Indja, which is alſo their African company, annu- 


Sr. THOMAS.] & N inconfiderable member of the Caribbees, ſtu- 
. ated in 64 deg. Welt. lon. and 18 North lat. 

bout! 5 miles in circumference, and has a ſafe and commodious —_— 

8 % 5 ? 3 2775 2 1. 
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sr. CROIX, os SANTA CRUZ.} Another ſmall and uohealtly Wi n. 
Hland, lying about five leagues eaſt of St. Thomas, ten or twelve leagues 
in lever, and three or four where it is broadeſt. _ Theſe iſlands, ſo long | 
as they remained in the hands of the Daniſh Weſt India company, wen p 
ill managed, and of little conſequence to the Danes; but that wiſe and Wl * 
benevolent prince, the late king of Denmark, bought u i of npany's 
ſtock, and laid the trade open: and ſince that time the iſſand of 81 Tho- 
mas has been ſo greatly impreved, that it is ſaid to produce upwards of 

oo hogſheads of ſugar of 1000 weight each, and others of the Wel + 
ada commodities in tolerable plenty. In time of war, privateers bring 
in their prizes here for ſale; and a great many veſſels trade from hence 
along the Spaniſh Main, and return with money in ſpecie or bars, and 
valuable merchandize, As for Santa Cruz, from a perfect deſert a few 

years ſince, it is beginning to ſettle faſt; ſeveral perſons from the Englil N 
Hands, ſome of them of great wealth, have gone to ſettle there, had hon 


received very great encouragement to do ſo. _ 1 „ 10 
Theſe two nations, the Dutch and Danes (and we may now add the 1 
French) hardly deſerve to be mentioned among the proprietors.of America; or i 
their poſſeſſions there are comparatively nothing. But as they appear e- 1 
tremely worthy of the attention of theſe powers, and as the ſhare of the or v 
Dutch is worth to them at leaſt 600,0001. a year, whit muſt we think of B 
our extenſive and valuable poſſeſſions ? what attention do they not deſerve Zea 
from us? and what may not be made of them by that attention? lat. 
«© There ſeems to be a remarkable providence (ſays an ingenious and wer 


polite writer) in caſting the parts, if I may uſe that expreſſion, of tle dea 
ſeveral European nations who act upon the ſtage of America. The Spa- that 
niard, proud, lazy, and magnificent, has an ample walk in which to lanc 
expatiate ; a ſoft climate to-indulge his love of eafe, and a profuſion of nam 
gold and filver to procure him all thoſe luxuries his pride demands, but BW divi 
which his lazineſs would refuſe him. Sn ng 
The Portugueze, naturally indigent at home, and enterprizing rather B 
than induſtrious abroad, has gold and diamonds as the Spaniard has, ulan 
wants them as he does, but poſſeſſes them in a more uſeful, though alc are 
_ oftentattous manner. Ee, 7858 h e 
The Engliſh, of a reaſoning diſpoſition, thoughtful and cool, and men BMW with 
of buſineſs rather than of great induſtry, impatient of much fruitleß | 
labour, abhorrent of conſtraint, and lovers of a country life, have a lot 
which indeed produces neither gold nor ſilver ; but they have a large trad 
of a fine continent; a noble field for the exerciſe of agriculture, and fu- Wl | 
ficient to furniſh their trade withaut laying them under great difficulties () 
Intolerant as they are of the moſt uſeful reſtraints, their commerce flov- unky 
riſhes from the freedom every man has of purſuing it according to his o their 
ideas, and directing his life after his own faſhion, "0 river 
The French, active, lively, enterpriſing, pliable, and politic; and tio certa 
changing their purſuits, always purſuing the peſent object with eagernel, 
are, notwithſtanding, tractable and obedient to rules and laws, lic 
bridle their diſpoſitions, and wind and turn them to proper courſes. Thel 
people have a country (when Canada was in their poſſeſſion) where mar 


is to be effected by managing the. people than by cultivating the ground; WW N 
where a peddling commerce, that requires cohſtant motion, flouriſhes IN. 
more than agriculture, or a regular traffic; where they have difficultts The 
which keep them alert by ſtruggling with them, and where their obeli and tl 
ence to a wiſe government (meaning the excellent regulations alcead and o 
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 TERRA-INCOGNITA:; 729 
nentione@reſpeRing the French colotiiesin America) ſerves them for per” 
ſonal wiſdom, In the iſlatids, the Whole is the work of their policy, and 
aright turn their government has taken. 

The Dutch have got 4 rock or two, on which to diſplay the miracles 
of frupality and diligence (which are their virtues), and on which they 
have exerted theſe virtues, and ſhewn thoſe miracles.” . 


* . 


** 


TERRA-INCOGNITA, or unknown Countries 
. In ASIA. 


OTWITHSTANDING the amazing diſcoveries of navigators, ald 
the prong made in geopraphy, 'fince the firſt voyage of Columbus, 
anno 1492, there ſtill remains many large countries, ſome of them abſo- 
lutely unknown, and others very ſuperficially ſurveyed. 2 
Towards the north-eaſt, are Yeſdo, Kamtſchatſka, and other countries 
or iſlands, which the Ruſfians are daily diſcovering, but are imperfectly 
known even to that court, and ſuppoſed to be joined ta North America, 
or very near that part of the globe. $3 3 
Below the Molucca ifles, in the Eaſt Indies, are New Guinea, New 


Zealand, and New Holland, regions diſcovered as far as 44 deg. South 


lat. by the Engliſh and Dutch in the laſt century; and in 1769 and 1770, 
were further explored by lieutenant Cooke, in his Majeſty's ſhip the Kn- 
deavour, who made 47 deg. South. From his important journal we learn, 
that New Guinea and New Zealand are large lands, and that New Hol- 
land (of which he diſcovered above 2000 miles on the eaſtern ſide, and 
named New South Wales) is a vaſt continent, entirely ſeparated from any 
diviſion of the globe known to us. That the natives go naked, are black, 
and men-eaters, but of thoſe only who have been taken in war. 
Beſides theſe countries, the Europeans are daily making diſcoveries of 
lands that are ſcattered up and down the Pacific Ocean; and ſome capes 
are already marked in our charts of a ſuppo'ed continent towards the ſouth 
pole, for the diſcovery of which an Engliſh ſhip was fitted out in 1772, 
with orders to ſteer due ſouth from the Cape of Sea in Africa. 


Al e 


0 F this quarter of the globe the moderns are acquainted with the ſea- 
V coaſts only, and theſe very imperfectly; the internal parts being 
unknown to us, nor have we any ſatisfactory accounts of their inhabitants, 
their productions, or their trade. It is well known, however, that the 
rivers of Africa bring down large quantities of gold, and it is equally 

certain that the ancients drew prodigious riches rom a country bleſſed 
with avariety of climates, ſome of them the fineſt in the world. 


Is AMERICA. 


N North America, towards the pole, are Labrador, or New Britain, 
4 New North and South Wales, New Denmark, &c. very little known. 
T he inhabitants, like thoſe of Nova Zembla, Greenland, Groenland, 
and the northern parts of Siberia, are few, and,theſe ſavage ; low in ſtature, 
ad of an ugly appearance, ſcazcely reſembling any thing human. 3 

| ive 


| 1 
5 1 


on the north, and the iſlands of Terra del Fuego, on the ſouth; Theſe 
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live upon the raw fleſh of whales, bears, foxes, &c. and g0..muMſled. 
in ſkins, the hairy fides next their bodies. In theſe anhstp een lag 
their nights (as may be ſeen in the table of climates in the introduction] 
are from one to fix months, and the earth bound up in impenetrable ſnoy; 
ſo that the miſerable inhabitants live under ground great part of the year, 
Again, when the ſun makes his appearance, {they have aday of equallength, 
All that vaſt tract on the back of the Britiſh ſettlements, from Canada 
and the lakes to the Pacific Ocean, which waſhes America on the weſt, is 
perfectly unknown to us, no European having ever [travelled thither. 
rom the climate and fituation of the eountry, it is ſuppoſed to be fruit. 
ful; it is inhabited by innumerable tribes of Indfans, many of whom uſed 
to reſort to the great fair of Montreal, even from the diſtance of 1000 F 
miles, when that city was in the hands of the French. : 
In South America, the country of Guiana, extending from the equator ( 
to the eighth-degree of North latitude, and bounded by the river Oro- 
N on the north, and the Amazons on the ſouth, is unknown, except 
a flip along the coaſt, Where the French at Cayenne, and the Dutch 
at Surinam, have made ſome ſettlements; which from the unhealthfulnes A. 
of the climate, almoſt under the equator, and other cauſes, can hardly be 
extended any conſiderable way back. 
The country of Amazotiia, ſo called from the great river of that name, Al 
has never been thoroughly diſcovered; though it is ſituated between the An 
European colonies of Peru and Brazil, and every where. navigable by . 
means of that great river and its branches. Some attempts have been 
made by the Spaniards, and Portugueze, but being always attended with A 
vaſt difficulties, ſo that few of the adventurers ever returned back, and no An 
gold being found in the country as they expected, no European nation has An 
hitherto made any ſettlement there. ä e eee 
Patagonia, at the ſouthern extremity of America, is ſometimes deſcribed Are 
as part of Chili: but as neither the Spaniards, nor any other European 
nation, have any colonies here, it is almoſt unknown, and is generally Ath 
repreſented as a barren, unhoſpitable country. And here in 52 deg. 
South lat. we fall in with the ſtreights of Magellan, having Patagonia, Av. 


ſtreigkts extend from eaſt to weſt 110 leagues, but the breadth in ſome 
places falls ſhort of one. They were firſt diſcovered. by Magellan, a Por- 
tugneze in the ſervice of Spain, who failed through them, in the year 
1520, and thereby diſcovered'a paſſage from the Atlantic to the Pacific, | 
or Southern Ocean. He has been ſince conſidered as the firſt navigator Gre. 
that ſailed round the world, but having loft his life in a ſkirmiſh with ſome aſti; 
Indians before the ſhips returned to Europe, the hongur of being the firſt Wi 
circumnavigator, has been diſputed in favour of the brave Sir Francis 
Drake, who in 1574 paſted the ſame ftreight in his way to India, from Wi 

which he returned to Europe by the Cape of Good Hope. In 1616, La 'r. 
Maire, a Dutchman, keeping to the ſouthward of theſe ſtreights, diſco- 
vered in lat. 544 another paſſage, ſince known by the name of N 194 | 
La Maire, and this paſſage, which has been generally preferred by ſuc- zende 
ceeding navigators, is called doubling cape Horn. The author of Anſon's 
voyage, however, from fatal experience, adviſes mariners to keep clear 
of theſe ſtreights and iſlands, by xunning.down to 61 or 62 deg. South lat. 
before they attempt to ſet their face weſtward, towards the South-Seas ; 
but the extreme long nights, and the intenſe cold in thoſe latitudes, renr' 
der that paſſage practicable only in the months of January and February, 
which there is the middle of ſummer. | | 4 1 E W 
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A NEW GEOGRAPHICAL: TABLE 

Containing the Names and Situations of the chief Giries: | 
Towns, Seas, Gulphs, Bays, Streights, Capes, and other 
remarkable Places in the Chowh World. Collected from 
the N authentic Charts, Maps, and Obſervations. 3 


7 evi. " Provinces. 83 Countriei,, Quart, . Long. . 


M. D. M. 5 
Aces, Aberdeenſhire Scotland, Europe 57-22N. - 1-40 W. 
Acapulco Mexico, Nort Amer. 171 0N. 101-40 W. 


AlriaticSea,67 between | Italy & Turkey, Europe, Meditetranthi Sea. 
G. of Venice, | | 
Adrianople, Roman, Turkey, Europe 2 oN. 26; 30 Bi 


Agra, Agra, Eaſt dis, Aſia 26.43 N. 56-30 E 
ai, EE Abi, Stcotland. Eürope 55. ed, 1 
Aleppo, Syria, - . Turkey, _, Afia 35-42N. 3724 E. 
Alexandria, Lower E pt, Turkey, Africa 31-10 N. 30-19 E. 
Albany, New-York, North Amer. 42.48 N. 73.30 W. 


Aucizns, Algiers, Barbary, Africa 36-50N:" 3-16E. 
Amboyna, Amboyna Ifle, Eaſt Ei! Afia 425 8. 127-45 E. 
AusTEK DAU, Holland. Netheflands, Europe A 5-04 - "1 


Anapolis, ' Nova-Scotia, . North” Amer. 45-00N. 64-00 

ANNAPOLTS, Maryland. North Amer. 39-OON. 75-750 W. 
3 | Turkey, Afia  36-30N.- 32 161 
Antwerp, bit, Netherlands, Europe 51-13N 4-29 E 

gage Iſlands of Greece, Europe, Mediter. Sea. 
Archangel, Dwina, Ruſſia, Europe 64-30 N. 40 30 E. 
Atfacan, Aſtracan, Ru „„ Affa 47-00N; '52-00 E. 


Athens, Achaia, Ta Europe 37.5 8N. 24-65 E. 
N Ocean, ſeparates Eu. Aſia, Afr, from America. 


Ava, 8 1 Eaſt India, Aſia 20 ̃ON. 95 Je. 
RAY of Biſe. Coaſt = France, | Europe, Atlantic Ocean. 
—of Beng. Coaſt of India, + Afia, Indian Ocean. 
Baltic Sea, between Ger, & Swed, Europe, Atlantic Ocean. 
Baldivia, Chili, South Amer. 39-35 8. 81-10 W. 
halbes, Syria, , Turkey, Aſia 33-40 N. 37-00 E. 
barcelona, Catalonia, Spain, Europe 42 26N. 2-18 E. 
aſia, © Corſica Iſle, Italy, Europe 42-20N. 9-40 E. 
batz, Scomerſetſhire, England, Europe 5 127 N. 2-32 W. 


agdat, Eyraca Arab. Turkey, | 5 Aſia 33-40N. 45-00 E. 
aſlora, Evyraca Arab. Turkey), Aa Ng; -45N. 48-00 E. 
ATAVIA, | Java Ile, Eaſt India, Aſia 6008. 107· O E. 
T, Bazil, Switzerland, Bene 47-40 N. 2 40 E. 


belfaſt, Ulſter, Ireland,. Europe 5439 N. 6-30 W. 
nder, "2 Beſſarabi. is, Tarke y, Europe 46-40N." 29-00 E. 
eerx, Bergen,. Norway, Europe 60-10N.: ' 5-40 E. 
EIN, Brindiabury, Germany, Europe 52 3 JN. 13-32 E. 
zern, Born; © Switzerland, Europe 47; ooN. 7-20 5 
erwick, Berwick, Scotland, Europe 5 -48N. 1-45 W 
elgrade, Servi, Turkey, - Europe N- ON. 21- ok, 
encoolen, Sumatra 1e. Faſt Toda, „ Ain 3 
ilboa, BEM Biſcay, Spain, W Es Europe 43- 26N v__—_ 
rninghata, Wanickthive, England, Pups $5.30. I-50 W. 
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Cachao, 
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Gann. | Province, | | Clentric, | Duart, | Latithde, Long, © 
Bombay, . 


— Florida, 


— Horn, Delfuego Iſle, Soutnx Amer. f 
Cattegate Sea, between ' Swed & Denm. Europe, Atlantic Ocean. 
Ceuta, Fe, Morocco, Africa 35-04N. 69 


* 
— 


— 
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Bombay Ille, Eaſt India, Afia | 19-00N. 7130. 


Bourdeaux, Guienne, France, Europe 44-50N. 00-38, 1 
. Linlithgowſh. Scotland, Europe 55-48 N. 3-44... 
J ⁵-d. y 8 
Boſton, Liincolnſhire, England, Europe 53-10N. oo-25 B. 5 
Bos rec. Miaſſachuſets, New England, Amer. 42-20N. 70-40 V. Ce 
Breda, Brabant, Netherlands, Europe 51 40N. 4-40. Wc, 
Breſt, Bretany, France, Europe 48-23N. 4-25 
Bremen, Low. Saxony, Germany, Europe 53-25 N. 8.205. co 
BxEsLAu, Sileſia, Bohemia, Europe 51-15 N. 16-50 f. No 
Briſtol, -- Somerſetſhire, England, Europe 51-33 N. 2-40 N. Cr; 
Britiſh Sea, between Brit. & Germ. Europe, Atlantic Ocean, Cy 
Black or Turkey in Europe and Aſia. „„ i 
ws; Euxine Sea, „„ IEF N : ö 
Bausszris, Brabant, Netherlands, Europe 50-5o0N. 406k. L 

Bruges, Flanders, Netherlands, Europe 51-16N. 3.oß l. 
Brunſwick, Low. Saxony, Germany, Europe 52-30N.. 10-30k, 

Buda, Lower Hungary, Europe 47-40 N. 19-20]. 
P0448 0307 160k: 5 North Amer. 40-08N. 75-00 l. 
Buznxos La Plata, South; Amer. 34-35 8. 57-54 
cc 4 3 3 
Aso, Lower Egypt, Africa .30-00N. 32. ooh. 
Cagliari, Sardinia, Italy, Europe .39-25N. 9-38E, 


Tonquin, Faſt India, Aſia 21-30N.105-o08. 


Calais, _ . Picardy,, France, Europe 50-58N. 1-546. 
Cambletown, Argyleſhire, Scotland, Europe 55-30N. - 5-40 Mos 
Cambridge, Cambridgeſh. England, Europe 52-15N, 00-0 . 
Cadiz, Andaluſia, Spain, Europe 36-33 N. 6-01 
 Caleutta, Bengal, Eaſt India, Afia 22-00N. 87-01 
Canterbury, Kent, England. Europe 51-16N. , 1-15 kh, 
Candia, Candy Iſland, Turkey, Aſia 35-19 N. 25-23 Dam. 
Cax rox, Canton, China, Aſia 23-14 N. 113-06. N 
CaugonIA, Siam, Paſt India, Aſia _ 13-30N:105-00 68 | 
Carliſle, Cumberland, England, Europe 3 8 2-35 N 
Carthage ruins Tunis, Barbary, Africa 36-30 N. 900 
'CaRTHAGENA, Terra Firma, South Amer. 10-28N. 77-00" 
Cardigan, . Cardiganſhire, Wales, Europe 52-10N. 4-38 
"Candy,  - . Ceylonl. Eaſt India, Afia 7-54N. 79-9 
_ Caſpian Sea, Ruſſian , Tartary, Ak - 3 
Caſſel, Hefle Caſſel, Germany, Europe 51-20N. 9-2. u Fa 
Cape Clear, Cork, Ireland, Europe 51-10N. 9-49" 
——Finiſterre, Galicia, Spain, Europe 43-12N. 10-05 errol, 
— Viftent, Algarve; Portugal, Europe 36-53N. 9-% Wrox x 
— Verd. - Negroland, Africa 14-43N. 17-20 ortst. 
—— of Good Hottentots, Caffraria, Africa 34-07 8. 19-35 WW "En 
STS. Ao rnd gs. os nad ' G 
—— Comorin, Hither India, Mogul Empire Ala 7-50N. 77-3% . 


Eaſt Florida, North Amer, £440 80-30 f 
56-35 8. 79-5 
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Cheſter | Ire, England, Europe 53-15 N. 3-00W. 

Bk. T:0 WN, * ES DOES ORE CO740 NN 

Vl Civita Vecch. Pope's Territ. Italy, -; Europe 42-05N. 12-30E, 


CopENHAGEN, Zealand Iſle, Denmark, Europe 55-41N. 12.5 E 
Cork, Munſter, Ireland, Europe 51-49 N. 3-4 W. 
Coventry, Warwickſhire, England, Europe '52-25N. 1 go | 
ConsTanTI- Romania, Turkey, Europe 41-00N. 28-56 E. 

vor LE, e ee ,, ot 
Conſtance, - Swabia, Germany, Eu 47-37N. 9-12 B. 
Corinth, . -. - Morea, - Turkey, —— IN, Fi ory 2 
Cracow, Little Poland, Poland, Europe 50-00N. 19430 E. 
Curaſſou, Curaſſou Ifle, Weſt India, Amer. 11-56N. 68-20W. ' : 
Cuſco, *- _/-; Pern,- 8 Amer. 12-25S. 70-60W. 


Amaſcus, Syria, Turkey, Afia  33-15N. 37-20E. 

6E, Dantzic, Poliſh Pruſſia, Poland, Europe 54-22N. 18-36 E. 
5 5 boacca, Bengal, Eaſt India, Afia 23-30 N. 89-20E. 
306, Der v, Delly, - FEaft India, Aſia ++ 29-00N., 76-30 E. 7 
20 f. belft, Folland, Netherlands, Europe $52-06N. 4-05 E. 
o. Oerbent, Dagiſtan, Perſia, Aſia. 41-40N. 50-30 E. 
54 erby. Derbyſhire, England, Europe 52-58N. 1-30 W 

Derry, Ulſter, Ireland, Europe 54-52N. . 7-4 .] 
00 Dieu, Malabar, Eaſt India, Aſia 21-37 N. 69-36E. 
38 1 vover, Kent, England, Europe 51-08N. 1-25 KE. 
00. barspEn, Saxony, Germany, Europe 51-OON. 13-36 E. 
54 Dundee, + Forfar, Scotland, Europe 56-26 N. 2-48 w 
40 VWDuzLiNn, Leinſter, Ireland, Europe 53-20N. . 6-28 W. . 
og. Durham, Durham, England, Europe 54-48 N. 1-25 W. 
01 "Dumbarton, Dumbartonſh. Scotland. Europe 55-54N. '4-20W. * 
oo LWDunkirk, Flanders, Netherlands, Europe 51-00N.. 2-20 E. 
-15 enbar, Haddington, Scotland, Europe 55-58N. 2-25 W. 
-23 Dumfries, Dumfriesſnire, Scotland, Europe 55-08N. 3-25 W. 
-ob þ | Nel. Chan. between Engl. & France Europe, Atlantic Ocean. 
% Epheſus, Natolia, Turkey, Aſia - 38-01N. 27-53E. 
oro, Edinburghſh. Scotland, Europe 55-58N. 3-Oο W. 
-00 WP lbing, Pruſſia, Poland, Europe 54-15 N. 20-00 E. 
-00 Enbden, Lower Sermany, Europe 53-25 N. 7-10E. |, 
-35 ciopian Sea, Coaſt of Guinea, Africa, Atlantic Ocean. 


Exeter, | Devonſhire, England, Europe 50-44N. 3-30 W. 
| Alkirk, Stirling, Scotland, © Europe 55-58N. 3-48 W. 


1-20 L Falmouth, Cornwall, England, Europe 50-10N. 5-20 w. 
9% en, Fez, Morocco, Africa 33-30 N. 6-00 W. 


Ferrol, Galicia, Spain, Europe 43-30 N. 8-40o W. 
FLORENCE, Tuſcany, Italy, Europe 43-30N. 12-15 E. 


7-20 ert St. David, Coromandel, Eaſt India, Aſia 12-05N. 80-55 E. 

9-35 \Eneva, Geneva, Switzerland, Europe 46-20N. 6-00E. 
Gexnoa, Genoa, Italy, Europe 44-25N. g-ooE. 

7-30 bent, Flanders, Netherlands, Europe $1-00N. 3-36 E. 

0-30 % ibraltar, Andaluſia, Spain, Europe 36-00N. 6-00W. 

9-55 ago, Lanerkſhire, Scotland, Europe 55-50N. ' 4-05 W]. 

cen Wblouceſter, Glouceſterſh. England, Europe 51-05N. 2-16W. 


%, Malabar, E * Aſia 1531 N. 74-20 E. 


U 
9 
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Towns. | Provinces. Countries. cars; Loss Lang. : 
. Gombroon,, Farfiſtan, Perſia, . Afia 275-30N. 57-258, U 1 


SGottenburgh, Gothland, Sweden, Europe 58-00N. 11-30 k. 1 
Greenock, Renfrewſhire, Scotland, Europe 55-52N. 4-2 V. I. 


Guam, Ladrone Iſles, Faſt India, Aſia 14-o0N 140 305. I. 

: 6G of othnia, Coaſt of ; Sweden, ö {7 Europe, Paltie Sea. 1 2 
—Fiäland, between Swed. & Ruſ. Europe, Baltic Sea. - L. 
Venice, between Italy & Turk. Europe, Mediter. Sea L. 
EDS ormus, between Perſia & Arab. Aſia, Indian Ocean. Lo 


— Perſia, between Perſia & Arab. Aſia, Indian Ocean. Ly 
t. Lawr, Coaſt of New Scotland, N. Amer. Atlantic Ocean. Ly 


1 
7 
. 
j 
| 
| 
. 
i 
| 
j 
ö 
z 


„ = Californ. between Calif. & Mexico N. Amer. Pacific Ocean. Lu 

—— Mexico, Coaſt of Mexico, N. Amer. Atlantic Ocean. ll 
IA, Holland, Netherlands, .Europe 52-10N. + 4-00E. \ 
80 Hamburg, Holſtein, Germany, Europe 53-41 N. 9-4ok. M. 
HFelleſpont, Med. & Bl. Sea. Europe and Aſia. 22 M; 
| Hallifax, .-. Yorkſhire, England, Europe 53-45N. ' 1-52 V. Ma 
Harrrax,. Nova Scotia, North Amer. 44-40N. 63-15 WM. 
1 Hanover, Saxony, Germany, Europe 52-32 N. 9-35 EH Ma 
Havannah,, Cuba, Ifland, ' Amer. 23-00N. 84-00 N. Ma 
| Haerlem, Holland, Netherlands, Europe 52-20N. +4-10E. BI Ma 
| Hughly, . Bengal,  Eaft India, Afia 21-45N. 87-551. Ma 
FP Hereford, . Herefordſhire, England, Europe 52-06N. 2-38 Me: 
j Hull, . Yorkſhire, England, Europe 53-45 N. 0-12V.W My 
N * Hudfon's Bay, Coaſt of Labrador, N. Amer. Northern Ocean. Mec 
ö 12 joeins Africa to ' Afia. e e e Mec 
| of Suez, DE IO don „„ Mes 
ö w—— Corinth, joins the Morea to Cree:e, Europe. Me) 
N Panama, joins North and 8. America. | Milf 
|; ——= Malacca, joins Malacca to Further India, Aſia, Mi. 
Jeppo, . Japan Iſle, Eaſt India, Aſia 36- 20N. 139-00 l. Moc 
1 JexvsaLEM, Paleſtine, Turkey, Aſia . 32-00N. 36.00 f. WW Mon 
Indian Ocean, Coaſt of India, Afia Southern Ocean. Mon 
| Inverneſs, Inverneſsſhire, Scotland, Europe 57-33N,. 4-02 Mon 
ö Triſh Sea. between S. Brit. & Irel. Europe, Atlantic Ocean. Mon. 
| EIs8eFAHAN, Irac Agem, Perſia, ' Afia © 32-50N. 51-30 Mon 


Fvica,  Ivica Ile, Italy, © Europe 38-50N. 1-400. 

: | orcs . .  Roxboroughſh. Scotland, Europe 55-38N, 2-12 
Kilmarnoc Airſhire, Scotland, Europe 55-38N. 4-300 
EKinſale, Munſter, Ireland,. Kurope 51-3tN. 8-20W 
EKINGdSTUox, 2 Weſt India,” Amer. 17-40 N. 77-00 Narr 


KonincsBuRs Pruſſia, Poland, Europe 54-43 N. 21-3; MN 1g 
I Ancaſter, Lancaſhire, England, Europe 54-05N. 2-55 Newer. 

LLLevrant Sea Coaſt of Syria, Aſia II Anderranenn de 

Lahor, Lahor, FEaſt India, Aſia 32-40 N. 75-3 

Leith, -- Edinburghüh. Scotland, Europe 55-58N. ep. 

Leeds, Vorkſhire, England, Europe 53-48 N. 1 

Leyden, . Holland, „Netherlands, Europe 52-12 N. NIx EI 

Leipſie, Saxony, Sermany, Europe 51-20N. 12. Notti 


Ceiceſter, Leiceſterſhire, England,- Europe 52-40N. 1-0; "Worth: 
Lialithgow, Linlithgowſh. Scotland, Europe '55-56N. „ 
Lincoln, Lincolnſhite, England, Europe 53-15 N. orwic 


Liſle,  . Flanders, Netherlands, Europe 50+42N. 3-0 Ly: 
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e 


D. M. DM. 


I Europe 52-35 N. 8-48 W. 


Europe 38-42N. 8-53 


a 1 12-15 8. 77 30 W. 


Europe 52-43N. 1-40 W 
: A 175 24008 9.30. 


Eur -15N. 
3 $1-50N. N 
Europe 55-00N. 7-40 W. 
Europe 54-00N. 11-40 E. 
Earope 45-46N: 4-55 E. 
Europe 49-40 N. 5-40 E. 
Afia 22-13 N. 113-51 E. 
Europe 39-30N. 3-03 E. 
Europe 40-30 N. 4-15 
Europe 53-30 N. 2-22 W. 


Mediterranean Europe 35-5 3N. 14-32 E. 


Europe 45-20 N. 10-47 E. 
An 2 12N: e 
Aſia 13. IN. 80-32 E. 
Aſia 14-20 N. 118-00 E, 
Europe 43-15N. 5 20 E. 
Ala 25-00N: 39-53 E. 
Afia 221-45 N. 41-00 E. 
Africa, Atlantic Ocean. 
Africa 34-30N: 6-00 E. 


Messi, Sicily Iſland, Mediter. Sea, Europe 38330 N. 15-40 E. 


Tons. Province. 'Cumries, 
B. Limerick, Munſter, Treland, 
EW Lisson , Eſtramadura, Portugal, 
V. Lis, Perun. South 
E. Lirchfeld, Staffordſhire, England,. 
Lov18BURG, Cape Breton I. North 
Loretto, Pope's Territ. Italy, 
LONDON, Middleſex, . En "OY 
London Derry, Ulter, Ireland. 
WT Lubec, Holſtein, « Germany, | 
n. Lyons, ea, © Fane, 
. Luxemburg, 8 Netherlands, 
an. Mz: Canton, "CHINE, _ - * 
E. Majorca, Majorca Iſle, Spain, 
DE. N Maprrtd, New Caſtile, Spain, 
Mancheſter, Lancaſhire, England, 
2. Malta, Malta Iſle, 
WG Mantua, Mantua, Italy, 
FL Malacca, © Malacca, Eaſt India, 
oV. Madraſs, Coromandel, Eaft India, 
o Manilla, © Philippine I. Eaſt India, 
5 E. Marſeilles, Provence, France, 
SWI Medina, © Arab. Deſerta, Arabia, 
2 Mecca, Arab. Deſerta, Arabia, 
cen. Mediter. Sea, between Europe and 
Mequinez, Fes, Barbary, _ 
Mexico, Mexico, North 
Milford Haven Pembrokeſhire Wales, 
Milan, Milaneſe, Italy, 
0B. Mocno, Arabia Felix, Arabia, 
0 E. WW Mopexa, © Modena, Italy, 
an. Montreal, Canada, North 
02 M Montpelier, Languedoc, France, 
an. N Montroſe, Forfar, | Scotland, 
30 b,. Moocco, * Morocco, Barbary, | 
Moscow , Moſcow, | Ruſlia, 
1: Munſter, Weltphalia, Germany, 
30 U Nate Lorrain, \ Germany, 
20 W Nanking, Nanking, China, 
-oo VWNarLes, Naples, Italy, 
ava, Livonia, Ruſſia, | 
Meecaftle, Northumber- England, 
an v4 2 „„ land, = 3 
-30 ice, Piedmont, Italy, t 
-00 \\ewport, Rhode Iſland, North © 
-24 "iv York, New York, 2 North 
1-05 never, Aſlyria, DH 
2-40 % \ottingham, Nottinghamſh, England, 
1-0; "i orthampton, Northamp- Englan land, 
330 tonſhire, | 
9-27 orwich, 4 Norfolk, Eng gland, 
3-00 NLymgia, Greece, Turkey, \, * 
OLMuTz, Morayia, Bohemia, 


a . , 


+: 


Amer. 20-00N: 103-00 


Europe 51-45 N. 5-1 W. 
N. 3:3 


Europe 45-25 30 E. 
Aſia 12 350 KE. 
Europe 44-4 82 5 1-20 E. 
Amer. 45 35 N. 23-11 W. 


Europe £5-30N: © 3-50 E. 


Europe 56-34N, 2.20 W. 
Africa 30-32 N. 6-16 W. 
Europe 55-45 N. 37+ 15 


urope 52-00N. * 7-10 


Europe 48-44N. 6-00 R. 


Afia 32-O⁰N. 118.30 E. 


Europe 41-00N. 5 8 
Europe 59-00N: * £735, 
Europe 550 N. 1-4 


Europe 43-42N. © 9- fo 
Amer. 41-35N. 71-06 W. 


Amer. 40-40N. 74-00 W. 
Aſia 36-00 E. '45-00 E. 
Europe 53-⁰ N. 1-06 W. 


Europe 52-15N. 00-55 W. 


Europe 52-40N: | 1-25 E. 
Europe 37-30N. 22-00 E. 


Europe 49- -30N: 16-45 E. 


i 


Toby” 4; Yb bd, RN 
. F 


2 / 


* 


— 
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1 | Towns, Provinces: Countries. Quart. Latitude Long. 
EY ko | 5 D. M. DG 
Oporto, Duoro, Portugal, Europe 41-10N. 9-00 W, 
Ormus, Ormus Iſle, Perſia, Aſia 26-50N. 57-00 k. 
Oran, Algiers, Barbary, Africa 36-30 N. o-og E. | 
Oſtend, Flanders, Netherlands, Europe 51-15 N. 2-45 E. | 
Oxford, Oxfordſhire, England, Europe 51-45 N. 1-15W, . 
Acific or between Aſia and America 1 . 
. $420 5 15 [ 
Padua, Venice, Italy, Europe 45-30N. 12-15 F. 8 
Paiſley, Renfrewſhire, Scotland. Europe 57-48 N. 4-08 W. 8 
_ PaLeRmo, Sicily Ifle, Mediterranean, Europe 38-30 N. 13843 E. 8 
Palmyra, Syria, Turkey, Aſia 33 -N. 39-00 k. 8 
Panama, Darien, Terra Firma, Amer. 8-50N. 84-52 W. 8 
Parts, I Ile of France, France, - Europe 48-50N. 2-25 E. 8 
PakR Ha, Parmeſan, Italy, Europe 44-45 N. 10-51 E. $1 
Patna, Bengal, FEait-India, Afia 25-45N.-83-00E. 
Pv, Pegu, Eaſt India, Aſia 17-00N. 97-00 E. Sc 
Pekin, Pekin, : China, Afia 40-o00N.116-28E. Sc 
Pembroke, Pembrokeſhire Wales, Europe 51-45N. 4-50 W. Se 
Penzance, , Cornwall, England, Europe 50-08N. 6-00 W. — 
Pr NSAacOLA, Weſt Florida, North Amer. 30-22 N. 87-20 VW. 
Perth, Perchſhire, Scotland, Europe 56-22N. 3-12 M. ( 
Perthamboy, New York, North Amer. 40-3oN. 74-20 W. 
Perſepolis, Irac Agem, Perſia, Aſia 30-3oN. 54-00. Sh. 
PETERSBURG Ingria, Ruſſia, Europe 60-o00N. 30-25 E. Shi 
PrilapeLy. Penſylvania, North Amer. 40-0o0N. 75-20 W. BW She 
Pia Tauuſcany, Italy, Europe 43-36N. 11-15 EK. Sch 
PLACEnNTi1a, Newfound. Iſle North Amer. 47-26N. 55-00 . Ser 
Plymouth, © Devonſhire, England, Europe 50-26N. . 4-15 V. MW $14 
Plymouth, New England, North Amer. 41-48N. 70-25 V. Ml Sid, 
Pondicherry, Coromandel, Eaſt India, Afia 12-27N. 80-00. Sm. 
Portſmouth, Hampſhire, England, Europe 50-48N. , 1-06 NM. Sou 
Portſmouth, New England, North Amer. 43-10N. 70-20 W. Spa 
Porto Bello, Darien, Terra Firma, Amer. 10-00N. 82-00 N. Sou; 
Port POrient, Bretany, France, Europe 47-42N. 3-15 M. Staf 
Port Royal, Jamaica Iſle, Weſt India, Amer. 18-00N. 77-00 V. Ster] 
Potoſi, Feru,. .. South Amer. 21-00 S. 67-00 W. Stral 
| PracGut, _. Bohemia, Europe 5o0-ooN. 14-20 E. Strat 
Preſton, , Lancaſhire, England, Europe 53-45N. 2-50 STO 
RresBurRG, Upper Hungary, Europe 48-20N. 17-305. Bil Strei 
UzBec, Canada, North Amer. 46-55 N. 69-48 V. De 
Quito, Peru, South Amer. 0-30 S. 78-00 N. -i 
; Io Janeiro Brazil, South Amer. 22-40 S. 43-10 W. —Ba 
R Raguſa, Dalmatia, . Venice, Europe 42-45N. 18-25 . ma 
Ratiſbon, Bavaria, Germany, Europe 48-56N. 12-05 5. or 
" Revel, - Livonia, Ruſſia, Europe 59-o0oN. 25-07 . - Ma 
Rheims, Champagne, France, Europe 49-14N. 4-00 F. -M 
Rnopes, Rhodes Iſland, Levant Sea, Aſia 36-20N. 28-00 f. La 
Riga, © Livonia, RNuffa, Europe 56-55 N. 24-00 f. N dues, 
Rome, - Pope's. Territ. Italy, Europe I-54N. 12-45 b. WY Sunde 
Roſetto, ; Ed: © Africa 31-10N. 41-35 - unn 
Rotterdam, Holland, Netherlands, Europe 51-55N. LET IVY 
Rouen. Normandy, France, Europe 49-26N, 1-19 nen 
1 . : : 1 f 


* I 8 _ N ne * A 
; F, - 7 1 4 4 F 
+ 7 , - 5 
_ i 1 
- 
# 1 : J R 


# * % 
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| Tons, Provinces. Countriel: Quart. | Latitude, Ling 


= | | D. M. D. M. 
f r. AuGus- Eaſt-Florida, Nortn Amer. 29-45N. 81-12 W. 
. Tin," YO tant £6 V 
i —Dowinco, Hiſpaniola I. Weſt India, Amer. 18-20N. 70-00 . 
I —Helena, St Helena, Ifland, Africa 16-00 8. 6-30 W. 
7 —Jaco, Chili, South Amer. 3400 S. 77-00 W. 
” Salvador, Brazil, South Amer. 13-00 8. 38. W. 
Sallee, Fez, Barbary, Africa 34-00N. 6-20 W. : 


SAMARCAND, Diſbec © Tartary, Afia 40-40N. 69-00 E. 
Salibury, Wiltſhire, England, Europe 51-00N. 1-45 W. 
SANTA FE, New Mexico, North Amer.  36-00N. 104-00 W. 
SaVANNAH, Georgia, North Amer. 31-55 N. 80-20 W. 
Sayd or Thebes Upper Egypt, Africa 27-00N. 32 20 E. 
aN isst Land, Turkey, Aſia - 32-40N. 38.00 E. 
St. Georges between Engl, & Irel. Europe, Atlantic Ocean. 
Channel, EI EE TE EPL e 
Scarborough, Vorkſhire, England, Europe 0 o- W. 
Scone, Perthſhire, Scotland, Europe 56-2 4N. 3 ro W. 
W. Sea of Aſof Little Tartary, Europe and Afia, Black Sea. B34 
W. —Marmora, Turkey in Europe and Aſia, Black Sea. 
W. —Kamſ- Coaſtof Kamſchatka, Aſia, Pacific Ocean. 
W. chatka, | | 


mn HCJCRIJU MM H AA 


W. — Coaſt of 1 A Pacific 8 N * ; 

E. Shrew „ Shropfihire, ngland, urope 52-43N. 2-46 W. 

5 K. . 5 — England, Europe N | nh WX 

o W. Sheerneſs, Kent, England. Europe 51-25 N. 00-59 E. 

5E. Schiras, Farſiſtan, Perſia, Aſia 29-30 N. 53-0 E. 

o NM. Seville, _- Andaluſia, Spain, Europe 37-18 N. 6-905 W. 

V. Stan, Siam, Eaſt India, Aſia 14-18 NIioo-55 E. 

5 W. Sidon, Paleſtine, Turkey, Aſia 33-33 N. 36-15 E. 

0 E. Smyrna, Natolia,, Turkey, Aſia 38-28 N. 29-00 E. | 

6 M. Southampton, Hampſhire, England, Europe '50-55N, 1-25 W. | 

0 W. Spavy, Liege, | Germany, Europe -50-30N, 5-45 E. Mi 

20 W. Sound, between Denm.&Swed. — . 9 

15 . Stafford, Staffordſhire, England, Europe 52-5o0N. 2-00 W. | 

20 M. Sterling, Sterlingſhire, Scotland. Europe 56 10N. 3-50 W. | 

oo N. Fralſund, Pomerania, Germany, Europe 54-23N. 13-22 E. | 

20 E. Straſdurg, Alſace, Germany, Europe 48-38N. 7-51 E. | 

50 W. STocx norm, Uplandia, Sweden, Europe 59-30N. 18-08 E. ; 1 

* 1 of between Eng. & France, Europe, Engl. Channel, 1 

48 W. over, | | TE 

oo V.8W—Gibraltar, between Europe and Africa, Mediter. Sea. | 1 

10 W. —Babel- between Africa and Aſia, Red Sea. 

25 E. mandel, | wo | 5 8 8 f [ 

-0; b. WF—Ormus, between Perſia & Arab. Afia, Perſian Galph, 

-07 5 > Malacca, between Mal. & Sumat. Aſia, Indian Ocean. 

-oo E. e in Patagonia, South Amer. Alant. & S. Sea. i 

„00 f. La Maire, in Patagonia, South Amer. Atlan. & S. Sea. |; 

00 B. Suez, ue, Egypt. Africa 29-50N, 33-2) K. 0 

;-45 5. Sunderland, Durham, England,. Europe 5455 N. 1-10 W, | | 

-35 3-Wvzinan, Surinam, South — America 6-00N. 55-30W, — 

30 b. vsar, Cambaya, Eaſt India, Aſia 21-10N. . „„ - 8 

ion eue, Sicily Ille, . rag Europe 37-04N. 15-05 E. : | 
: 3.53.4 Ee 1 - 


8 


22 
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75 bun m. vine. Countries. 
The "Now: 1 | Barbary, | 
Tanjour, Tanjour, Eaſt * 
Tayris, or. Media, Perfta, 
Ecbatana, : We 7 x e 
Teflis, = Georgia, © Perſia, 105 
| Tetuan, 3 er BBarbary, 
Thorn, Regal Pruſſia, Poland, 
ooLSsKkI, Siberia, KRuſſia, 
5 Toledo, - New — Spain, 
Toulon, „Provence, France, 
Eo 1 Natolia, Turkey. 
Trent. © Trent, Germany, 
Troy Ruins, Natolia, Turkey, 
TRIPYOL I, Tripoli, Barbary, 
Tripoli, e Turkey, 
Tunis, - Tunis, . Barbary, * 
Toxin, "Piedmont, _ Italy, 
T yre, Ne 1 Turkey, 
N (recs, olland, - Netherlands, 


\ YExice, Venice, | kl. 
Vera Cruz Old Mexico, North 
Verſailles, 


Vienna, Auſtria, Germany, 

W Arwick, . Warwickſhire, England, 
Waxsaw, Warſovia, Poland, 

Waterford, Munſter, | . Ireland, 


Whitehaven, Cumber rland, England, 


WIILIAus- Virginia, North 
nuosxc, 

Wells, | Somerſetſhire, En gland, 
obs her,” - Hampſhire, ' England, 
Worms, Lower Rhine, Germany, 
bal «> — ; Worceſterſhire England, 
: Armouth, Norfolk, England, 2 

Vork, Yorkſhire, n 
I 
- 


Africa 


Amer. 
Ille of France, France, 


Europe 52-18N. 
Europe 52-15N. __ E. 
Europe 5z-12N. 7-16W. 
Europe 54-38N. 3-36 W. 
Amer. 37-12. 76-48 W. 


Europe 5 112N. 


Europe 5 2-10N. 
h | Earop 1 Fo 


* 0 


Latitude. . Lo 5 


zart. 
2 DD. 


+ Africa 35-42N.” 5-45 w. 


Aſia 11-27 N. 79-00 E. 


„ er 66.8 a 


kia 3 JN. N 
N. "5-18 W. 

E pe 2x BN," 19-00 E. 

Aſia 58.-0οN. 69-00 E. 

Europe 39-45 N. 4-12 W. 
Europe 43-07N. 6-00 E. 


Afia 41-50N. 40-30 B. 
vag 46-05N. 11-02 E. 


Aſia 39-30 N. 26-30 E. 
Africa 33-30N. 14-30 k. 


Aſia 34-30 N. 36-15 E. 


Africa 36-47 N. 10-00 E. 
Europe 44-50N. 7-30 E. 
Aſia 32-32N. 36-00 E. 


Europe e 5-00 E. 


Europe 45-25 N. 12-10 . 
18-38N. 97-48 W. 
Europe 41-40N. 2-15 E. 
Europe 48-20N. 16-20 E. 


2-40 W. 
1-15 W. 


Europe 5 I-ON. 
BS 8:05 E. 


Europe 49-38N: 


Europe — ol 1-48 E. 
1-03. W. 


AMO DENN 


1-32 W. 


2-15 W. 


; Europe. Northern Parte 


rr 


* 


e 


- 


2A 


1 
* 


MODERN UNIVERSAL FABLE; 


The moſt - dor tovs and AvTHENTIC. th t ever was publiſhe) 
of the preſent State of the RSA and MAGINARY Monika 
of the World, - g 


= Divided 1 into four Parts, vin 
EUROPE, ASIA, AFRICA, Ax AMERICA; 


Which are fabdivided into fifty-five Parts, ne ne. ng Names 
of the moſt ca para) Places, the ſpecies WF hereaf are inſert 10d, 
ſhewing how the Monies are reckoned by the reſpective Na- 
tions; and the Figures ſtanding. againſt 'the. Denomination of 
each foreign Piece, is the Engliſh — Value thereof, ac- 
cording to the beſt Aſſays made at the Mint "OM the Towes « we 
LONDON, | 


At ne wt 


EXPLANATION. "1140, . 
B real Money, is underſtood an Effective Specie, re reſentin 7 a 
the Us. denominated thereby, as a Guinea, &c. e gin ia 


_ * This Mark is prefixed to the imaginary Money, which. is g generally 
made Uſe of in keeping Accompts, kgnifing fictitious Piece which 1s 


not in being, or which cannot be 29 ee ut by ſeveral other en | 
as a Pound | Sterling, & e. 1 1 7 10 
All Fractions i in the Value Englith are Parts of 4 ; Penny. 3 8 


= This Mark ſignifies, ig, make, or equal Rs N 
Note. For all the Spaniſh, Portugueſe, Dutch E 5 


nions, either on the Continent, or in the 
n of the l Nasa e — 


— 


— n — — 


ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND. 


| 

| 

London, Briſtol, Liverpoal, FF 4 
Edinburgh, * 3 . 
4 

[ 

| 

| 

| 


5 | Dy 

2 i , PL 

5 A n WEE OY 4H . 60 4+ 
2 Farthngs = a 5 — „ 0 92 

9 2 Halfpence = a Penny — 0 0 f 

34 Pence = a Groat >, a, ..0" % 

S Pence, = - a HalfShill un... >. {0% 

'[12 Pence = a Shilling 0 1'9- 

8/5 Shillings =.; + Cromn -.... — 0 6 0 

= 20 Shillings = a* Pound Sterling — '1 Q"@ 

5 21 Shillings = a Guinea - — 1 1 4 
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Dublin, cn, Lenders, "ne * 
RN | : . 4. 4. 
A Funking — — 0 0 © F 
„ ea Faithings = " a Halfoadns"- — 00 0 0 
2 Halfpence = *a Penny — % 
4 6+ Pence r ' a Salf Shillin — ne 
I12 Pence =  *a Shilling og 0 011 75 
"7; 13 Pence = a Shilling £4 20% 
465 Pence =. a Kron. — 0.4 © 
1 20 ,Shillings =. a Pound Iriſh — o 18 5 2 
3 ** een = a Guinea — mas 
[ ' FLANDERS AND BRABANT. 
Ghent, Oftend, Wee: 2— — Se. 2 
4 Pening — 0 o 0 3% 
1 Peningens = an ae i 
TS | 8 Peningens = 2 Grote — 9.3 0 
22 Grotes 2 a petard — 9 0 © 
© '- © Petards = 2 Scalin — oO Oo <5 7 
8 .7 Petards = .a Scalin — o 0.6 F 
40 Grotes = a Florin — 2W* 2 6 
2 171 Scalins '= a Ducat — o 9 1 
2 #240 Grotes N "0 enn n — 9 o 
Ft 5 | . . 
LIC | HOLLAND AND ZEALAND. 
— Aoſterdun, Rotterdam, 1 apy ng, Te. 
8 5. Pening, 8 — — | 9 0 3725 | 
| Df Kang eis 2 2 — 0 © o 48 
2 Grote = ' a tiver — „ 
" |} 6 Stivers 32 | — o o 6 7 
20 Stivers 3 2 Guilder 2 — 1 08 
50 Stivers = a Rix-dollar — o 4 4 1 
60 Stivers = 2 Dry Guilder 8 — 6.4 '$ 
[105 Stivers = Aa Ducat _ o 9 3 
6 Guilders = a Pound Flem. _ o 10 6 
| 
| or - HA M BU R G, Alena, Lair, Bremen, &c. 
| * A Tryling — e O 04% 
| ! 1 2 Trylings = *n A Sexling NY © © o 'T 
| > 2 Sexlings = a Fening o 0 o Fr 
4 — Fenings 2 6 Ain Lub. - 001.74 
E 16 Shillings = ' Mare o 1 6 
2 Mares = _ let dollar 93:0 
3 Mares = a Rix dollar ö 6 
62 Marcs = a 8 84 + 
I 320 * = 23 Found Flem. e 11 3 


TOs 


rer 
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|, HANOVER, ee + 
* A Fening | NS 


ve. Fenings 


8 Fenings 
12 Fenings 


8 'Groſhen 


| 16 Groſhen 
24 Groſhen 


32 Groſhien 


4 Guldens =, 


"EW 


| 4 Half Gulden 


. 


82 9 O 


1 


r 


1 Rix dollar ' 
2 Double "Galle | 


| 1 uy 11.400 40 08; | 


* % 
| — 


ol ww of oof os. 


+ . ts 4 
2 Hellers 
6 Hellers 


16 Hellers 


12 Fenings 


16 Groſhen. i 


24 Groſhen 


12 Groſlien 


: 4 N 


r 


SAXONY AND HOLSTEIN. 
| Dreſdm, e Oc. 
Heller 


Wi er, Keil, De. 


gee"! 4 


La Rix dollar 
a Specie dollar 


>AA 


> N 


| $00006000® 
432840 8 © 00050 


n n yu 1 
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6d. 


Ou i = © 
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A. 


GERMANY, . 


EUROPE, Northern Parts. 


oro ol o 


* 


r ä 


BRAND ENBU ACR AND POMERANTA. : 
Berlin, Potſdam, c. ** &c. 81 
* A Denier 


9 Deniers 


18 Deniers 
3 Polchens 
20 Groſhen 
30 Groſhen | 
90 Groſhen 
108 Groſhen 


8 Florins 


an Abraſs 


24 22 ; 
an Albertus 


[El MILLA ill 


111414111 
| +a % ο 


0000000 * 


o 
o 
o 
9 
2 
6 
2 
4 


8 


0 OL 0 G N, Mentz, Triers, I. 
Paderbourn, e. 


A EM | 


3 Dutes 
2 Cruitzers 
8 Dutes 
3 Stivers 
4 Plaperts 
40 Stivers 

2 Guilders 
4 Guilders 


\ 


5 4 


O>S»v000000_ 


- 


a Hard Dollar 
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0-0 O o o 0:0-0 


9 En 


Liege, Manich Mende, 


* K 090000 


4 - Ry <a, — 


ue Nee 


— . 
. eee ee — 
— —— N 2 
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. 22 
— — 


— 
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1 BOHZ MIA, SILESITIA, AND HUNGARY, 
Prague, Breſtan, OO Sc. 


l 2 — 3 1 r 
x * INI Oe | 15 4. 4. 
ieee „ % 0 
2 Fenings - es * — © o o 0 
3 Fenings 2 Crom — 0 o o + 
„ . 4 Fenings =.. :& Cruitzer — 0 0 0 Fr 
F X "1 2 Cruitzers ,, = a White Groſn 0.0; © i 
- | 60 Cruitzers = ag a Gould — o 2 4. 
| 90 Cruitzers = La Rix-dollar Þ. 3 p 
: | 2 Goulds = a Hard Dollar n 
1 ee 55 — 4 $2 
ot: | ; M0 MAS 8 5 By = — a+; 3 


AUSTRIA any SWABIA. 
Vienna, Trieſte, &c. Augſburg, 8 Sr. 


. A Fening — — 0 0 o 4 
|< 3} 2 Fenings - —_ Dreyer — o o' 0 * 
42 4 Fenings = a Cruitzer „ 9 0 þ 
2 1 e 4 5 
| | 14 Fenings = - a Groſh. — 30 1 75 

4 O4 Cruitzers =, 2 atzen — o © 1 157 
x Ik 15 Batzen a2 Gould — . 
— : go Cruitzers = La Rix-dollar — 9 J 8 5 
— e . 

2 o Batzen = a Specie-dollar S 4 

| 2 | © Batzen —— — 29 4 
=} [ pers, og 
= F RANC ONIA, PFranchfort, ner nn E 
& | io SEE cars. 0 0 0:0 +4 

8 4 Fenings = a Cruitzer — 0 0 O 7; 
2 3 Cruitzers = a Keyſer Groſh „ 
4  Cruitzers = a Batzen — o o 1 3 
| 15 Cruitzers = an Ort Gold — o o 75 © 
68 Crunzers = - a Gould — 0:2 4 

90 Cruitzers = a Rix-dollir — © 3 6 

I 2 Goulds = a Hard Dollar — © 4 8 

L 240 Cruitzers = a Ducat — 09 4 


ö 


POLAND and PRUSSIA. 
| Cr acow, . arſaw, Sc. Dantzic, Koning Ger, 
A Shelon 


2 Groſh 
a Dane 
a Tinſe ö 
an Ort 
a Florin 


3 Sheloñs 
'$ Groſhen 
3 Couſtics 

| 18 Groſhen 
39 Groſhen 
99 Groſhen 
8 F lorins 

5 Ri dollars 


II en | 


* Rix-dollar 
a Ducat 
a Frederic d'Or 


> A OO 0 0 


Jo 


000000000 


_ 
| [ 4 x [ | [ | 
4 7 2 = 


ene e 


i. 


EUROPE, Northern Parts. | 
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LIVONIA. Riga, W Se. }.* 

5 8 L- 441 - 

A Blacken — — — 0 o | BE 

6 Blackens - = 2 Groh | — 768 by of o N 

9 Blackens '= a Vording — 0 O O 

2 Groſhen = a Whiten — » o 0/4 

6 Groſhen = a2 Marc abs „ o 2| 4 

30 Groſnen =. 2 Florin — 8 1 2 

90 Groſhen = * Rix- dollar — 0 3 6 

108 Groſhen an Albertus — 1 
64 Whitens = lar © f 81 


. nn Doll 


2 


| DENMARK, ZEALAND, AND - NORWAY. 


| Copenhagen, Sound, Sc. Bergen, Drontheim, Ss. 


— — __— __— _ 


Pg c 


_ A Skilling © — — — 9 d 2 
6 Skillings e - © @ Daggen — 9 & .9; © 
16 Skillings = a Marc. — 8 a 91 
20 Skillings = , a Rix-marc — o 011 
24 Skillings „ — 0-4 4: 
4 Marcs = a Crown . _ — 8 1 — 
6 Marcs = a Rix-dollar —. 0 £ a * 
11 Marcs 8 Row — o 0 4: 
14 Marcs = a Hatt Ducat — oO 10 6 
SWEDEN and LAP LAND. 
| Stockhalm, Upſal, Sc. Thorn, &c. | 
A Runftick — — — 0 0 0 T5 
2 Runſticks 2 ein — oe < 0 
8 Runſticks = a Copper Marc — 3 4-2 5 f 
3 Copper Mares = a Silver Marc — 9. & 4: $ 
| 4 Copper Marcs = a Copper Dollar — . 0 6 3 
9 Copper Marcs a Caroline — 1 
3 Copper Dollars a Silver Dollar — os E 6 2 
3 Silver Dollars = a Rix-dollar — 2 10 
2 Rix-doliars 1 a Ducat — 8 


RUSSIA AND MUSCOVY. 
Peterſburg, A. changel, Fe. * Ee, | 


"1 


1 


A Poluſca 2 9 0 6 00 37 

2 Polnſcas = a Denuſca — 0 © 0 195 

2 Denuſcas 2 *z-Copec — 0 0 © 3; 

3 Copecs uin Alein — '0' 1 38 

10 Copees = a Grievener — 88 

25 Copecs = _ a Polpotin — 8 | ub: $ 
Fo Copecs 22 1 — . 0:3" 3 
100 .Copecs SZ Rude --- — o 4 6 
= 2 Xervonitz — 0.9 0 


2 Rubles 


1% "hay 
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# > 1 8 . "4 4. d, 8 ; | 
2 KP OG =: oil 3 2 — 0 00 7 
TROP ; 8 3 Rapen- = a Fening - — 8 © f = © 
+ 6 4 Fenings- '=  aCruitzer — 00 0 F 
-F- | 12 Fenings = t: 8 So” = dig 1-3 7 
Ii, Fenin = 2 Coarſe Batzen 5 0 1 25 
Ii Fenings 22 Good Barfen eee 4 
F: 20 Sols = %*aLlive _* 456.4 
2 60 Cruitzers =_'a Gulden — 02 6 
I r08 Cruitzers = 2 Wee 4G þ 
i ** ZN Ms 3 2 | 
it ' Sr. GALL. Jypnſal, &c. | 
: 25 An Heller — — — 0 0 0 {- 
4 8 2 Hellers = a Fening —” :0:0:0 + 
SS. 4 Fenings = miner .. 0:0: 9 
2 12 Fenings =... — 0 0 1 ; 
81 1 4 Cruitzers = a4 a Coarſe Batzen 0. 0 2 
5 85 FF = . 98 
„ | 20 Sols 3 ˙ *a Love — o 26 ( 
8 .| 60 Cruitvers = aGould © — o 2 6 * 
2 < | ro2 Cruitzers = a Rix-dollar o 4 3 
n 
= > B E RN. Lucern, Neufchatel, &c. 
2 | Aa. 
- | A Denier — — — 9 p 16 | 
| TL 4 Deniers., = a Cruitzer, — -.0 o' O 5 | 
_ 3 Cruitzers = — o 0'1 +4 
i | 4 Cruitzers =" à Plapert — "© 08 1 
1 5 'Cruitzers = a Gros — 0 0 2 
[5 IE 4H Oruitzers = a Batzen — 0 o 2 . 
20 Sols 2 Livrre— 85 2 0 
| þ 75 Cruitzers =" Galen 028-6 
| ; 135 wine , 7 7 6 
| * | G E NE V As Pe kay, Bonne, Se.. 
3 A Denier — — — o 0 0 * 
| 2 Deniers 8 N current o © © 17 
| 12 Deniers. = _ a SmallSol — © o o 
I 12 Denierscurrent = 2 Sol current 0.0.0 5 
7 ] 12 Small Sols =. *a Florin — 0 0 4 2 
I 20 Sols current = a Livre current =; #3 
1 10 ZFlorins = _ a Patacon — 0.311 3 
4 IC 3 Florins F =, ; a Croiſade — 8 8 10 x 
{ 1 * Florins = Dent ms. Wh. © 
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Southern Parts. 
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EUROPE, 


| 3 9 
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8 
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ou 2 £ " 9 
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— 
7 » 
3 * 


* 
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* EG 
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- | — e e e 2 
12 Deniers 1 | — o 0: 

h 15 Deniers 2 Patzde·˖· 0 0 'þ7 ? 

15 Sols 2 Piette — o 0 7 + 

20 Sols 2 Livre Tournois o o 10 
3 Livres S nan Ecuof Ex. .-' 0o 16 
24 Livres « 2 Louis d'or — 1 9, 6; 
zl Lives. = Gee — 8. 
305 Livres a2 Moeds — 17 @: 


| 12 


15 Deniers 
15 Patards 
20 Sols 


60 Sols 
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* 5 42 { 4 . % 
* : z 1 5 ; —— 2 * 
- V* * 


- * 


Liu, . Bee, Se. 


8 4 Deniar” 
eniers 4 


| 20 Patards os 


101 Livers 


124 Livres 
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* 5 


To - 7% 
Re” 8 Eo Boon nm, * „ 
: < Gott: 0 2X 
- 4 « i > i „ 
fl * , A [ 2 Y I 114 
i 8 > 7 . 
17 2 . i 
: 8 : 
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*3 
rd 
j 
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an Ecu of Ex. — . 


- a Ducat 


2 Non 50 222 
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. af O =.0.0.0-0 


o a 00000 


> $268 L 
18 II AED OE 
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tar wad ants 
Arey 


os In 


"ov e, Si. Omers, —— 6. LY 


„ — _ + Lp Leh 


A Denier — — 0 0 

| 3 Deniers 2 a Liaed- — 6 0 
2 Liard 2 a Dardene— o 0: 
12 Denies =, aSol — © © 
20 Sols a2 Livre Tournois e 
560 Sols gan Ecu of Ex — o 2 

6 Livres 3 aan —— 0:6 
10 Livres 8 22 Piſtole — o 8 
L 24 Livres 28 W — 10 


Paris 1 Marſls, 1 Bourdeaus, 2 ee. : 


A 15 

10 Rez, 

20 Rez, 

5 Vintins 

4 Teſtoons 
24 Vintins _. 
10 Teſtoons 
48 Teftoons 
* 0 5 fy 


PORTUGAL Lin, or, 


3 U hg [ T 5 1 


— - 


EIS. 


4 


* 


| — 0 

a Half V Vintih — 0 
a Vintin - ww... 
.a Teſtoon —  - 'O 
a Cruſade of Ex. — ' 0 
.a New Cruſade — 0 
22 Milre — 0 
.2 Moeda - — 1 
2 1 


Sec 


o oo 


* 
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O! 


7 
--\} 
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| 
— «4 ;, 
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Madrid, ' 
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6 . d Vi 
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5 . 
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— 9 
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: ane ang eee im | 


R 70. ms... 


0 3 » A Maravedie -- 
> 0 16 Maravedies 


20 Soldos 2 
a4 Soldos 


85 2 Soldos 


4 20 Soldi 


N os Soldi -- + 
- 1 & Teſtoons 


eben varnns l- U ABI 
eee e e, 
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ww 
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© Gitrairg Malt, Dit Te, } Palm. 


* A-Maravadie | : 
2 Maravedies 
4 Maravedies 
34 Maravedies 
115 Rials 
t 512 Maravedies 
þ 6 Mais 
2048 — 


an Ochavo . 
2 Quartil 

PA We Rial Talon” 

. *2 Piaſtre of Ex. 

a Piaſtre  —- 
8 Piſtole of Ex. 
a Piftole of Ex. 
«I 2 — 
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* * 
oo — ® ts 


4. _ 
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Gz *% 


esse 
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5-8 0 0-0 4 — | SES 0 oo 
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of 4 K * * Pt 1 La 8 FL NS. TE Loon oo Bc SOUS — 


* ee eus, mne, 6. Ou Pl : 


2 Sold 
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* Libra 
*2 Dollar | 
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* 580 
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16 Soldos 
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n >. 
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88 OO 0 


P60. Soldew 


EN 0 A. Wen . Nes Remo 
.C O R 81 C A. 27. 2 
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„ 12, Denari | a Boldi — 
4 Soldi a Chevalet ; , — 


«;d 


14 


ofa Lire 
a Teſtoon 
© a Croiſade 
* Ferro ... 
a Genouine— 
20 Lires - a Piſtole — 
4 RC „ _-  PreDMONT. 
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* % ? if 
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'S 2a 4 Eire 
a Seudi current 
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EUROPE, Southern Parts. 
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oo 
nuns 00.0000, 
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3 * 
| F.f | 
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. =) » 
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* 2 EI 


2 iaſtre of Ex. 


mmm, 


| { 0 
i 6 Lires „ 
5 A 7+ Lires | = a Pucat — 0 
ie  ofifels. wo. lg G6. 
els oat dS — — — 8 


| 5 i R OM E, Civita Pectbia, lu, Ve, 

A Quatrini 
Quatrini | 

; Bayocs 

10 Bayocs 

24 Bzyocs 

10 Juſigs 

15 Julios 

; . Julios 

; 31 Julio + 


os ER 


aBayoe 
a Julio EE 
a Stampt Julio 
a Teſtoon 
a Crown cards” 
a"Crown rag 
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' EUROPF, Sonthern Parts. 


—_—— dt. a. 8 


IrAL x. 


8 N A p L E Be cu, Capua, 4 : 
wh 15 L. 1. 4. 
A Quatriai — — — 0 0:0 4 
8 Quatrint =- a Grain —-:0'0 0:4 
10 Grains = aCarln — o 0 4. 
40 Quatrini =  - a Faulo „ 4 
20 Grains = aTam, — 0 0 8 
40 Grains = „ äq A —⏑ο e £4: 
100 Grains = a Ducat of Ex. 9:6: 
23 Tarins . =  Pillole — 0 18 4 
25 Tarins 5 . Piſtole 1 16 9 
'$ICILY AND MALTA. Palermo, Meſſina, G. 
A Pichila — — o o O 9 
6 Pichili = 2 Grain — o o o x7 
8 Pichili = - 1 Ponta — o 0 0 bi 
10 Grains — a Carlin — o 0 1 xy 
20 Grains = a Tarin — 0 o 3 x 
6 Tarins_ = 42 Florin of Ex. o 1 6 7 
13 Tarins = a ucat of Ex. 6 
60 Carlins = * an Ounce — 0 7 8 
2 Ounces .= = Piſtole — 015 4 
| Bologna, Ravenna, SSO. 
| A Quatrini — — — o 0 © 7 
1 6 Quatrini =. a Bayoc — o 0 O x 
10 Bayocs . 22 — 0 06 
20. Bayocs . =. TIC — 010 
3 Julios = a Teſtoon — 0 1 6 
J 85 Bayocs = _ a Scudi of Ex. 4 3 
105 Bayocs = a Ducatoon 6&4 3 
100 Bayocs - =, aCrom  — , © 5 0 
31 Julios =: 4 Piſtole — 01; 6 
| VENICE. Ae Ee. pen 
A Picoli — — — 0 0 07 
12 Picoli - a Soldi — 0. 0 0 7 
56 Soldi —— — 0 0 2 6 
2 18 Soldi, - = >. « Jule — d o 6 f 
J 20 Soldi - © ='*alis — o » 6 
1 .. 3 Jules #9=" a Teſtoom — o 1 6 
124 Soldi '=_ . a Ducat current o 3 5 ! 
24 Gros x =, a Ducat of Ex. 0 4 4 
1 7 Lures = 2 Chequin— "FP 2 
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| WE U R K E > mY More qua, ru, oe. 
: | Le — 4 
4. A Mangar : — — <4 0 *@ 
„ 4 Mangars „ e — 0 & 0 
1 ** „ --- A Fare" — o 01 
Wl $5 Af — a Beſtic — O8, 3 . 
= 55 Libs 2 an Oſtic — 0 !:: 
— 20 Aſpers = . a -s9olota — oO 1 © - 
— | 80 Aſpers „ ¶ ¶ . — 0 4 0 
2 100 A pers = a Caragrouch „ @ 
10 Solotas => 2 Xeriff — 0 10 © 
8 — | 3 | 5 2 
I RA BI I A. Malina, Ma 2 Ge. 1 
A Carret — — — 0 o O 
54 Carrets = a Caveer — © © o 288 
7 Carrets — þ a Comaſhee — o o o 7 
80 Carrets — a Larin- 0 o 10 F 
1 18 Comaſhees = an Abyſs — 1 4 3+ 
60 Comaſhees = 2 a Piaftre — 0 4:6 + 
| 80 Caveers. =. ae Dollr- —:,0 4C# 
100 Comaſhees = a Sequin E 3 ft 
FE 80 Larins TOR Tomond — 7” 
— 2 18 
1 PERS 1 A. 5 — Ormus, dann, gon, ee, 
A Coz oY . _ 9 
< 4 Coz =_ 4 Bic — 0 © 1 11 
10 Coz =" | © & Shahee — „ 
20 Coz _ a Mamooda — 0 8 * 
[25 Coz = a Larin — 8 0 10 | 
4 Shahees - =” an Abalhee | — * 0D 2:4 7 
5 Abaſhees . . 
12 Abaſhees = a Bovello — o 16 o * 
50 N r 2 Tomond — 36 8 : 
FF GUZZURAT. Swat, cu, u. F 
A Pecka — — 0 0 o + 
1.5 |< 2Peckas => a Pie % 0 :& 
I; + 4 Per OUS — — o 0 1 
bs 5 Pices | = a Viz — 0 2 + 
16 Pices = an Ana — 7 
E | 4 Anas: = a Rupee — "$565 
4 2 Rupees = an Engliſh Crown o 5 o 
1 7 Anas *, A a Pagoda — 0 89 
. 4 Pagodas 2 Gold Rupee "4. 
| '3B 2 Bombay, 


- 


- 


* 


1 ir L- Budgrook . "PRY 
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81 SLAM. Per, Molact, Cmibiia, aun, Jett Bir . 
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1800 Corr = a Fetfee — o 6; 0 

1125 Fettees - = à Satalleer — Ad0'7.. ”_ 

50 Fettees — 2 80560 — C0: 3. TO 

1300 Fettees = 2 Tutat , „ „ 7 
550 Fettes = 2 Dollar „ & $8: 
1 2 Ticals = a Rial = + &-: © 
" | £ ehe, an Ecu — 0 : 

| 8 Sataleers = a Crown. — 2@<'75 0. | 
1 ; x 8 TT: IS __ 1 N 
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n 85 A ; 
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' Bef. Chriſt, 


NEW CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 
1 .. be 0 F e 


A 
— 


REMARKABLEEYENTS, Di60ypazes, andlyy xtidns; 
Sn ALSO, „„ 
The Ex, the CopnTRY, and Werriyas of V&&ESE5 May: | 


The whole -compahending in dne. View the Aialyſts or. Outline of 
general Hiffory, from the Creation to the preſent Time, 

Humbly dedicated to thoſe. who are intrafted with the Epvcarios o 
. YouTn in GazaT Britain, | 


go IHE creation of the world, and Adam and Eye. 
yer The birth of Cain, the firſt who was born of a wonian. 
3017 Enoch for his piety, is tranſſated to Heayen. 


2348 The old world is deſtroyed by a deluge, which continued 172 d T1 
2247 The Tower of Babel is built about this time by Noah's poſterity, it © which Gol 


miraculouſly confounds their language, and thus diſperſes them into different ny 
tions. ; ' | N 
Abont che ſame time, Noah is, with great probability, ſuppoſtd is hùvè parted fron 
his rebellious offspring, and to have led a colony of ſome bf the more tractable 
into the Eaſt, and there either he or one of his ſucceſſors to have ſdunded the anti- 
ent Chineſe monarchy. * ; mn ; 2 e 
2234 The celeſt ial obſervations are begun at Babylon, the city which gave birth t 
. rninp aud the ſelenecs. * | 3 Wy Fn 65 ö 
2133 Miſraim,. the ſun of Ham, founds tlie Kingdom of Egypt which faſted 1663 year 
Is down to the conqueſt of Cambyſes, in 525 before Chriſt. „ 
years, and out of its ruins were formed the A ſſyrians of Babylon, thoſe of N. 
neveh, aud the kingdom of the Medes. | 
921. The. coycnant.of God made with Abram, when he leaves Haran to go into Canin 
„ which,begins e el .... oh ea ee 2 rare 
$97 — cities of Sodom and Gomora are deſtroyed for their wickediieſs, by fire froth 
EAaVcn. 1 45 . f 


18 56 The kingdom of Argos, in Greece, begins under Inachys, 
1822 Memnon, the Egyptian, invents the letters. 1 


4 
- p 


1715 Prometheus firſt ſtruck fire from flints, . 3 
1635 Joſeph dies in Egypt, which concludes the book of Geneſig, containing a peri 
-, pf 236g years. _ : 
1574 pos 2 born in Egypt; 1490, appointed by God frſt high-prieſt of the Ifraelites 


1371 Moſes, brother to- Aaron, born in Fgypt, and adopted by Pharach's daughte, 


who educates him in all the lea ning of the Egyptians. 
2556 Cecrops, brings a colony of Saitcy from Egypt into Attica, and begins the kingdon 
20 4 Athens, in Greece. a 5 5 hs. 
4445 Seamander comes frpm Crete into Phrygiaz and begins the kingdom of Troy 
-=_ Cadmus carried he Pheniclan letters {5 — gin. built the citadel of Thebs 
$497 Moſes performs a number of Miracles in Egypt, and departs from that kingdom, !0- 


"gather with 600,000 Iifadites, deer eren which complentel the 430 10} 


\ 


e of 8jorrndg. 


1453 2 Pentateue 
1451 The Iſraclites, aft 


z Learning is greatly encouraged at At 


8 * Th) 2 


U 


A Nr cee A Cy 


Is 


E- 7 tom 855 1 0 e 
4 C N e FAR tobe 1 : 


the ark of the coden t. 


| | b 
ifs in 4 ba Ly EW 15 bis 9 7 Pape „daun 


The firſt Ol leb mpia, 
1453 The ft Olymple greaes celebrated as OlWBAlh, EE rats 


died oe ear 1 wing, age LES 
4 325 . journiygin th » tis derneſi forty Yeats, are led und Gr 

into the land of Canaan, where th rept Yo Aer having fu 
tives; and the period. of the ſabbatical: commences, | 

1406 Iron is found in Greece, from the accidental burning of the popes. 1 

1158 The rape of Helen by Paris, which, in 1193, 2555 riſe to t e Troj 78 and 
ſiege of Troy, by the Greeks, which og ten en when "ON was 
taken and burnt. 1 1 

1048 David is ſole kin g oFiſeoct ; oo: 8 

1004 The Temple is Elemnly edicated by Solomon, C 

896 Elijah, the prophet, is 7 rat ted to . 2 | Coy TY 

394 Money firſt made of gold and you APE... 5 

869 The cl city of Carthage; in 1 founded by it bis. | 

$14 The kingdom of Macedon be | 

753 Era of the building of Rome i in 11 by Homoeſus, firſt king, bre 5 

720 Samaria taken, after t ree years ſiege, and the kingdom of el Ta. 
manaſar, king of Aſſyria, who Lak the ten trides ina ns ed — 

Fe 1 firſt eclipſe of the We on 1 5 : 7 K | 

antium (now Conſtantinople). built a colony of 0 

604 By « order * Necho, king of Ua enicians — yg wb the 72 sea 

Found Africa, and returned by the Mediterranean. 

600 Thales, of Miletus, travels into gypt, conſults the prieſts of Memphis, acquires the 
knowledge of geometry, aſtronomy, and phil oſophy returns to Greece, calcu- 
lates eclipſes, gives general notions of the univerſe, and maintains that an only 
ſupreme intelligence regulates 2 motions. ; (55a 

Maps, globes, and the ns of the Zodiac, in invented by Anaximander, the ſcholy. | 
0 ales 


877 J choiakin, king of Judah, is carried away captive, by Nabe g to Babylon, = 


587 The gity of Jeruſalem, taken, after a ſiege of 18 months. 

562 The fir 1 1 at Athens adted upon a moveable ſcaffold. 

559 Cyrus the firſt king of Perſia, 

538 The kingdom of Babylon finiſhed ; that city being taken by e ho, In 4 
gives an edict for the return of the Jews. . ES 

$35 The firſt tragedy was 2 at Athens, on a waggon. by Theſpis. 

ess, and a public library bara founded, 

sis The ſecond temple at Jeruſalem is finiſhed under Darius. 

509 Tarquin, the ſeventh — laſt king of the Romans, is expelled, and Rome is g- 
1 by e fuls, and other republican magiſtrates, till the battle of Phar- 
alia, being a ſpace of 46 years. 

504 _ ken and burnt by the Atheniant, which gave riſe to the Perſian raden 


of Gre 
486 Aichplus, the Greek poet, irt gains che rize of t trag 


dy. 
481 Xerxes the Great, king of Perſia, begins his expedition apainf} Greee®, 


458 Ezra is ſent from Babylortto Jeruſalem, with the captiveJews and the veſſels of 85d 
and filyer, &c. being ſcyenty weeks of 3 years, or $99 years before the e 
ol our Saviour. 
454 The Romans ſend to Athens its $616n's 5 laws, 


451 The Decemvirs created gt Rome, and the der, of the ape thſrpompilt and | 


ratified, . 7 | , 
430 The hiſtory of the Old Teſtament finiſhes abont t. 15 9 | 
- Malachi the laſt of the prophets. = 


— thats der of moral ph the Grech, bel. 
En tality of the fonl, 4 bee of 2 25 242 ppni I for 8 and othet ſub- 
_ Ups aon bob pas. to 2 the — 8d ter repent, anq 

to his mem 4 atue 
pn Alcgander the Gregty "ey dee, auen bre ny N 


* 


3 27. Octavius, by a decree of the ſenate, obtains the title of Auguſtus Cæſar, and an ab- 


. ia Naw. Canned e VE: 


2 nations of Afia.. 323. hies at Babyloo, and his- empire Is divided by his. 

10 5 18 Digg gn 25 3 * duell 101 

; yt zan began ronom era on Monda 26, being the 
firſt who found the exact ſolar year to conſiſt of operon 5 days, ray fines. ar Am 

WK Pl iladelpbus, kingof Fe ente | -two 3 „ 

the eflament ioto hich is called the Se 
4 The firſt eoining of Glver nt Rome. . Br . 
264 The brit Puvic war begins, and [contigues 23 years, Thech 
 .  delian matbles compoſed. ' 42s ; 

260 The Romans firff concern themſelves in nay-1 affairs, ag  Cefeat the Carel os 

237 Hamilcar, 'the Carthaginian, cauſes his fon Hannibal, at. nine years ola, to ſwear 
eternal enmity to the Romans. 


22138 The ſecond Punic war begins, and contlanies'i T7) Hanoibal p ; the Alps, 


and defeats the Romans in ſeveral battles, but al ; amuſed by ee docs 
not improve his vittories by the ſtorming of Rome. 


e The firſt Rbman'army enter Aba, and from the ſpots of Antiochus bring the 


tie luxury firſt to Rome, 5 
263 Perſeus deſeated by the Romans, which ende the Macedonian kingdom. rs 
167 The firſt library er̃ected at Rome, of books brought from Macedon A 


| 263 The government of Judea under the Maccabees begins, and continues wen * 
e 


246 Cartha age, the rival to Rome, is razed to the Oe an 
135 The hiſtory of the A pha ends. 5 
52 Julius Cæſar makes his firſt expedition into Britain. 
47 The battle of Pharſalia between Cæſar and Pompe TY which tet lelter'] is wid 
The Alexandrian library, conſiſting of 409 —— aluable On, burnt by nccident, 
45 The war of Africa, in which Cato himſel 
— -p4 year 3 by Cæſar. 1 FLA — 
Cæſar the greateſt o e — — t 
ets - battles, 1 ſlain 7,192,000 men, is killed in the ſenate · houſe by ty pic 
37 The battle of Adium fought, in which Mark Anthony and Cleopatra are totally 
' . defeated by Octavius, nephew to ulius Czfar. 
30 Alexandria, in Egypt, is taken by Octavius, upon which Anthony and Cleopatra 
put themſelves to death, and Egypt is reduced to a Roman province. © 


"ſolute exemption from the laws, and is properly the firſt Roman emperor, 


2 8 Rome at this time js fifty wiles i in circumference, and contains 463, oo men fit to 


bear arms. 
| The temple of Janus is ſhut by Auguſtus, as an emblem of univerſal peace, and 


3 CHRIST is born, on Monday, ee. 8. 
Diſputes with the Doctors in the Temple; 


27 —— is baptiſed in the Wilderneſs by John, 

3 end crucified on Friday, April 3, at 3 Ry P. M. 
His Reſur. on Sunday, April 5; n Thur. May 14. 

2 St. Paul converted. 7 : 2 
9 St. Matthew writes his Goſpel. ; 85 . 
” Paprivs Pilate kills himſelf, | ; 

40 The name of Chriſtians firſt given at Antioch to the followers of Chat, 

43 Claudius Czfar's expedition into Britain. 15 
44 St. Mark writes his Goſpel, 7 


— 


49 London is ſounded by the Romans; 268, furrounded a ditto with a _ fomg 


parts of which are fill obſervable.” 
31 cn the Britiſh king, is catried in chains to ROW. 


2 l he council of the . at Jeruſalem. 
1 St. Luke writes his Goſpel. | 


= 59 The emperor Nero puts his mother and brothers to 4 1 5 


;erſ.cutes the Druids in Britain. 


61 Boadicia, the Britiſh queen, defeats the Romans ; : but, i is conquered, ſoon af by | 


;- 1. Sous 7 of Britain 
8 ede bis epiſiles between 51 and 66. | 


25 62 St. Paul is ſent in bonds to Rom 


62 The Acts of the Apoſtles wriiten. 
; Chriſtianity is fuptoſed to be introduced. into Britain by st. Pay} or ſome « of bis di 


a cipies about this time. * | 
64 Rome ſet on fire, — burned for fx 8 On began . Nero) thefirſt | 


petſecution againſt the Chriſtia 


$7 Se. Per nd St. re. ESE „ 


4 * 23 WY 


A Naw Cnnonoropro ns rana 735 2 
Wg che e eee mucual fury, oor the | 2 


Roman general, takes is razed to ohe n pe 
arne Rome by Dowitian. - 

83 rs EX me 

. by Julius Agricola, governor of South. Britain, to protect checivilized Britons i 4 

incurſions of the Caledonians, builds a line of forts between the rivers Forth and 


Clyde; defeats the Caledonians under Galgacus-on the Grampian wy, and firſt | 


fails round Britain, which he diſcovers.to be an iſland: 
56 St. John the Evangeliſt wrote his Revelation—his Goſpel in 97. 


3 The Caledonians reconquer from the Romans all the ſouthern parts of: Geena; 7 


upon which the emperor Adrian builds a wall between Newcaſtle and Curliſſle; bug. 
this alſo, proying iueffectual, Pollius Urbicus, the Roman general, about the, year 
144, rẽpairs Agriealz's ſorts, which he joins by a wall four yards thick. 
. 135 The ſecond Jewiſh war ends, when they were all baniſhed * 
139 Juſtin writes his firſt apol»gy for the Chriſtians, | 
141 A uumber of herrſies appear abont this time. 
152 The emperot Antonius Pius ſtops the e N the Chriſtiane | 
217 The Septuagint found in à caſæx. 
222 About this me the Roman empire begins to Gok under its own weight. The 1. 
darians begin their irruptions, and the Goths have annual tribute not n the 
empire r 
260 Valerian is taken priſoner by Sapor, king of Perſia, and flead alive. - f 


274 Silk firſt brought from India; t manufactory of it introduced — ſome 


monks, 551; firſt worn by the clergy in England, i534 ' 
291 Two emperors and two Cæſars march to defend. flis four W of —— 
306 Conſtantine the great begins his wen 15 


308 Cardinals firſt began. 

313 The tenth perſecution ends by an eic of Ooh who favours 752 . 
and gives full liberty to their religion · 

314 Three biſhops, or fathers, are ſent from Britain to afliſt at the council of, Arles. 


3's The firſt general council at Nice, when 318 fathers attended, againſt Aus, the a 


. founder of Arianiſm, where was compoſed the famous Wines Creed, which we 
attribute to them. 
$28 Conſtantine removes the ſeat of empire from Rometo Byzantium, 5 is a 
after called-Con ſtantinople. 
331 orders all the heathen temples to de deſtroyed... 
363 The Roman emperor Julian, ſurnamed the Apoſtate, — rain bens 
the temple of Jeruſalem. 
364 The e empire is divided into the iden (Conflaniivople the capital) and; 
weſtern. (of which Rome con'inued to be the capital) . ae under * 
155 overnment of diſſerent emperors. | 
400 Bells invented by biſhop Paulinus, of Campagnia. ed Sine 3 
|. 494 The kingdom of Caledonia or Scotland revives under Fergus. 
406 The Vandals; Alans, and Suevi, ſpread i into France and Ipain; E a conceſſion of . 
Honorius, emperor of the Weſt... &. 
410 Rome taken and plundered by Alaric, king of the Vin. Gochs. 1 
412 Tae Vandals begin their kingdom in Spain. 


420 The kingdom of France begins upon the L. Rhine, under 8 | 5 2284 


426 The Romans, reduced to exttemities at home, withdraw their troops from Britain. 
and never rety'n ; _drifing the Ea to arm in their own defence, and truſt to 
a their own valour. 
446 The Britons, now left to themſelves, are greatly yy" the Scots and Picts, 
upon which they once more make their eomplaint to the Romans, (which they , 
entitle The Groans of the Britons ) but receive no affiſtance from that. quarter. 
44% Attila (ſurnamed the Scourge of God) with his Huns ravage the Roman empire. 
449 ee king of the Britons, invites the Saxons into Britain againſt the Scots 
* An . 
455 The Saxons having repulſed the Scots and pid, invite over more of their country- 
men, and begin to eſtabliſh themſclves in Kent, under Hengiſt. 
416 The weltern empire is finiſhed, . 523 years after the battle of Pharſalia; vpon the 
ruins of which ſeveral new ftates ariſe in Italy and other parts, conſiſtiog of 
Goths, Vandals, Huns, and other Barbarians, under whom WN is 225 
guiſhed, and the works of the learned deſtroyed. . - FE 
496 Clovis, k. of France bapt. 1 Chrilaniy begins in that kingdom, © 
os Prince Arthur begins his reign over the Britons. ' : 
| $3 GI eg by Rata, whoſe fleet ls bury a Festus rh 
©. FF 


* 1 


996 Otho III. makes the empire of Germany elective. 


pox4 Teo X. the 


= 6 A New CAHXOYO Oe rei TAI. 


329 The codex of Juſtinian, the eaſtern em tor, is publiſhed. "A 
557 A - aps plague all over Europe, Aſia, and Afrita, 
s. I 4. 4 . a4 Rs ; 


V6 The computing of time'by the Chriſtian ærg is introduced by Dios the. 


606 _ begins the power of the popes, by the conceſſions of Phocas, empere! of the 


* ! 


FEäaſt. . . 
622 Mahomet, the falſe prophet, ſies from Mecea to Medina, in Arabis, in the 44th yegy 
of his age and roth of his miniſtry, when he laid the foundation of the Saraceg 
empire, and from whom the Mahometan princes to thi day claim their deſcent. 
His followers compute their time from this Era, which in Arabic is called He- 
F gira, i. e. the Flig t. 5 , 38 g 0 : 7 
637 Jeruſalem is taken by the Saracens or followers of Mahomet. | 


640 Alexandria in Egypt is taken by ditto, and the grand library there burnt by order 


of Omar their caliph or prince. | 


6 53 The Saracens now extend their conqueſts on every (ide, and retaliate the barbati- 


ties of the Gothis and Vandals upon their poſterity. 9955 


A, * 


664 Glaſs invented in England by Benalt a mon. e „ 
685 The Britons, after a brave ſtruggle of near 150 years, are totally expelled by the 


Saxons, and drove into Wales and Cornwall. 
713 The Saracens conquer Spain. 533 TEAS oh 
726 The controverſy about images begins, and occaſions many inſurrectiont in tlie 
eaſtern empire. | CER | 
748 The computing of years from the birth of Chriſt began to be uſed in hiſtory. 

49 The race of Abbas became caliphs of the Saracens, and encourage learning. 
762 The city of Bagdad upon the Tigris is made the capital for the caliphs, of the 
houſe of Abbas. ; | ry 55 ä 
soo Charlemagne, king of France. begins the empire of Germany, afterwards called 


the weſtern empire; gives the preſent names ts the winds and months; en- 


deavours to reſtore learning in Europe, but mankind are not yet diſpoſed for 
it, being ſolely engroſſed in military enterprizes. - „„ DLES Sos 
$26 Harold, king of Denmark, dethroned by his ſubjects, for being a Chriſtian: 
828 Egbert, king of Weſſex, unites the Heptarchy, by the name of England. 
$36 The Flemings trade to Scotland for fiſh. | 2 


$38 The Scots and Pitts have a deciſive battle, in which the former prevail, ant both. 
2 are united by Kenneth, which begins the ſecond period of tlie Scottiſi 
Itory. k x „ i : 
$6y The Dicer begin their ravages'in England. 6 <7 | 
896 Alfred the Great, after ſubduing the Danith invaders, (againſt whom he fought 56 
battles by ſea and land) compoſes his body of laws; divides England into counties, 
hundreds, tythings ; erects county courts, and founds the univerſity of Oxferd 
915 The univcrfity of, Cambridge founded. 8 3 
936 The Saracen empire is divided by uſurpation into ſeven kingdoms, 
975 Pope Boniface VII. is depoſed and baniſhed for his crimes. Mo 
979- Coronation oath firſt uſed in England, N 5 | 
Juries firſt inſtituted in ditto. 5 „ CEO 
991 The figures in Arithmetic are brought into Europe by the Saracens from Arabia 
Letters of the Alphabet were hitherto uſed. V 


* - 
c 


999 Boleſlaus, the firſt king of Polar d. 


1000 Paper made of cotton rags was in uſe; that of linen rays in 1270: the manufae: | 


tory Introduced into England at Dartford 1588. 


' Yao; All the oldchurches are rebuilt about this time in a ne manner of architecture. 
3015 Children forbidden by law to be ſold : 
2017 Canute, king of Denmark, gets po | | 8 . 
3040 The Danes, after ſeveral engagements with vatious ſucceſs, are about this time 


their parents in England. 


fl 


on of En-land. 


driven out of Scotland, and never again return in a hoſtile manner. 


1041 The Saxon line reſtored 1 Edward the Conftſſor. 
1043 The Turks (a nation of a 


veneurets froth Tartary, ſerving hitherto in the ormies 
« ; 4. 


of a Fp become formidable, and take po 


\ 


5 3 


| which'contintes wok Bffy 


21 Ein ceaſed to be ſpoke about this time in Traty. IN 
© $95 Auguſtin the monk comes into England with forty monks. 


0 "be ro mf 


we NE oute ATL Tu bt . 


157 Malcotin 11). kitig of Scorland, kills th acheth . 
* the ae ae "lifter t to Ed We aner hei 


106 5 The Turks ks Jere by _ he * — 4 
1066 The conqueſt of Englan m (furnamed na) ts * 
In the battle of Haſtings, 85 Fol W NET 4 
2070 William introduces the feudal la | 
Mabel notes f | ki 5 5 
2075 nry IV. emperor o Germany, we the pope, about e "of : 
the German biſhops... Henry, in penance, walks ec nen 
oa end of January. 
2076 Ju _— — rake, te rſt appointed fo Engla by | 
1080 mſda n to be compiled by or r of Will ben a ey of ol 
ES, the 3 in England, and finiſhed in 1086 , | 
The 4 of 10353 built dy ditto, to curb his Engliſh ſubjects; numbers of 
whom fl J. to Scotland, where they introduce the Saxon or Engliſh language, are 
protected by Malcolm, and have lands mew them. 
n091 The — in Spain, being hard preſſed by the Spaniards, call to th aſſiſtance 
Joſeph, king of Morocco; ; by which the Moors get poſſeſſion of all t de Saracen 


 Yominions in Spain. 
1096 The firſt cruſade to the Holy Land is begun under ſeveral corte princes, to 
dtive the infidels from Jeruſalem, 

1110 Edgar Atheling, the laſt of the Saxon princes, dies i in England, where be bad been 
permitted to reſide as a ſubject. 

3118 The order of the Knights Templars inſtituted, to defend the S-pulchre at 3 
lem, and to protect Chriſtian ſtrangers. 

1151 The canon law collected by Gratian, a monk of Bologna. 18 —— 

1163 London bridge, conſiſting of 19 ſmall arches, firſt built of flone.. 3 

3164 The Teutonic order of religious knights begins in Germany, af 

1172 Henry II. king of England, (and firſt of the Plantagenets takes poſſeſſion of Ire- 
land; which, from that period, has been governed by an Engliſh Nen, or 
Jord lieutenant, : 

1175 Eoghapd 3 is divided, by Henry, into ſix circuits, and juſtice is diſpenſed by itincrant 
udges 

1180 Glaſs windows began to be uſed in private houſes in England. ; 

1181 The laws of England are digeſted about this time by Glanvile. 

1182 Pope Alexander III. compelled the kings of England and France to hold the ſlir- 
rups of his ſaddle when he mouuted his horſe, 

1186 The g eat 3 of the ſun aud moon and all the planets i in Libra, happened 

f in Septem 

1192 The batile of Ncleon. in Judea, in which Richard. king of England, defeats Sala- 
din's army, conſiſting of 300, ooo combatants. 

1194 Dias et mon Droit firſt uſed at a motto 2 Richard, on a vitory over ** French. 

1300 Chimnies were not known i in En | 
Surnames pow began to be uſe j Girſt 4 4 the nobilit yr. 

2208 London incorporated, and a" ak 5 their firſt artet for electing their Lorg Mayer 

and other magiſtrates from King John, 

1215 Magna Charta is ſigned by king John and the barons of Evgland, 

Court of Common Pleas eſtabliſhed. 

1227 The Tartars, a new race of heroes, under Giogis-K4 n, emerge from the northern 
parts of Aſia, overrun all the Saracen empire; and, in \mitation of former cos 
querors, carry geath and deſolation whereyer they mar 

1233 The Inquiſition begun in 1204, is now eryſted to the Dom nicans. Ei 

| I . 5 and other cities in Epgland, France 3 and Germany, an 
thatched w 
1263 The famous aſtronomical tables are compoſed by. 27 kiog of Caſtile," 

2258 The Tartars take Bagdad, which finiſhes the empire o f the Saracens, 2 

1263 Acho, king of Norway, invades Scotland with 160 fail, and | Yands 17 odo men at 
the mouth of the Clyde, who are .cut to pieces by Alezander III. who recovers 

, a hy weſtern 3 1 cen q 1 abou this 5 
1264 The commons of Englan mwoved to per jamept t time. 
1269 The Hamburgh Cn cor n England. | 
'1273 The empire. of the eſent uſt, 2 begins in Germany. 
282 Leyellyn, prince Wal Wales tell and Filled by Edward 1. who pes that 1 ä 
cipality to En AM 


| 3; Edward 11, been | at — is the 6 * apt of Wike;-: i =. 
of: : 126g Ale 


35 +; New. Cunnonotootcat 14522. 


1302 The mariner's 


1395 


6 

of The ſea breaks in at Dort, in Holland, and 8 100,000 peop 1 
2453 C 
, 92 fram its dedication by Conſtantine the Great, and 2306 years from the found · 


* * 


1285 Alexander III. king of Scotland, dies, and that kingdom is dif a 
candidates, who fübmit their claims to the that. Magkes ot Shows: by 2 
land; which lays the foundation of a long and deſolating war between both 


2293 ; There i is a regular ſucceſſion of Engliſh parliaments from this year, being th % 7 


of Edward 1. 


85 we The preſent Turkiſh empire begins in Bithynia under Ottoman. Fi 


| Silver-hafted knives, ſpoons, and cups, a great luxury. N 
Tallow candles ſo 2 » luxury, that ſplinters of wood were uſed for gs 
Wine fold by & aa ecaries as à cordial. 
aſs invented, or improved by Gi ia, of Naples. 
1307 The beginning of the Swiſs cantons. 
1308 The popes remove to Avignon in France for 70 years, : | 
1310 Lincoln's inn ſociety eſtabliſhed. _ - | 
1314 The battle of Bannockburn between Edward II. and Robert Buice, which eſta· 
bliſhes the latter on the throne of Scotland. 
The cardinals ſet fire to the conclave and pars. A vacancy in the be papal chair 
for two years. | 


* * 
„ 


1320 Gold firſt coined in Chriſtendom ; ; 1344 ditto in England, © | 
1336 Two Brabant weavers ſettle at York, which, * Edward III. dey pits of great 


benefit to us and our ſubjects. 
1437 The firſt comet whoſe eourle is deſcribed with an affronomical exaQtneſs.. 5 
1340 Gun-powder and guns firſt invented by Swartz, a monk at Cologn; 1346 Edward 
III. had four pieces of cannon, which gained him the battle of Creſſy; 7346, 
bombs and mortars were invented. 
Oil painting firſt made uſe of by John vaneck. 
Heralds college inſtituted in England. 
1344 The firſt creation to titles by — uſed by Edward III. | 
1346 The battle of Durham, in which David, king of Scots, is taken priſoner. © 


1349 The order of the Garter in ſtituted in England by Edward UL, altered i in 1 s 575 and 


conſiſis of 26 knights. 
1352 The Turks firſt enter Europe. £5 5 * 


1354 The monc y in Scotland till now the ſame as in England. 2 


iz 56 The battle of Poitiers, in which king John of France and his "oy are take pri. 
priſoners by Edward the Black Prince. 525 
13 57 Coals firſt brought to London. ; | 


2358 Arms of England and France fir quartered by Edward ul. 


1362 The law plcadings in England changed from French to Eogliſh, as a favour of 24. 
ward III. to his people. | 

ohn Wickliſſe, an Engliſhman, begins to call in queſtion the doctriues of the 
church of Rome about this time, whoſe followers are called Lollards. 


y* © 


2386 A company of linen weavers from the Netherlands eſtabliſhed i in London. . 


Windſor Caſtle built by Edward III. 


1388 The battle of Otterzurn between Hotſpur and the earl of Douglas, 


1391 Cards invented in France for the king's amuſement. - 
Weſtminſter Abbey rebuilt and enlarged - Weſtminſter Hall ditto, 


conſiſting of 38 knights. 

1410 Guildhall, London, built. 

2411 1 he univerſity of St. Andrew's.in Scotland founded, - _ 

2415 The battle of Agincourt gained over the French by Henry v. of England. 

7428 The ſiege of Orleans, the firſt blow to.the Engliſh power in France. 

1440 Printing invented by L. Koſter at Harlacm in Holland ; ROS into England by 
W. Caxton, a mercer of |.ondon, 1471. 

The Vatican library founded at Rome. 


-- 


SE 


onſtantinople taken. by the Turks, which ends the caſtern empire, 1123 year 


tion of Rome. 


; 1454 The univerſity of Glaſgow, in ©eoftand, founded. 


1460 Engraving and etching on copper invented. . 

1477 The univerſity of Aberdeen, in Scotland, founded. 

2483 Richard-III. king ot. Eng and, and laft of the Plantagenets, is defeated and 4 Lille 
at the battle of Boſworth, by Henry (Tudor) VII. which puts an end to the ciril 
wars between the houſet o ork and Lancaſter, after 3 conteſt. of 30 years, 3 and 


e AS ) t h 


Order of the Bath inſtituted at the ee of NT IV. renewed i in 1116 5 


Ty. 
156 


159 
159 


N 


by 


Ms 
das 


S LEE 


, 6 Hen eſtabliſhes fifty yeomen of the guatds the firſt ſtanding arm TSS 
bn _— ſea charts firif brought to 2 by Barth. aware, hg 1. . 


7192 America firſt diſcovered by Columbus, a Genoeſe, i in 


' . 3500 Maximilian divides the empire of 


1513 The battle of Flowden, in which James Iv. king of Scotland is killed, with e 


1529 The name of Proteſfant takes its riſe from che Reformed proteſiing againſt 72 : 


+ 1534 The Reformation takes place in England under Henry vil. 
- 1537 Religious houſes diſſolved by ditto. ; 


| 4560 The reformatiqu in Scotland 3 by Jobi Knox.” 


2 " = PI 
= ; N 25 * * 
n „ ; nat —_ 29 


* 


4 Naw Cunono 10T1enL Tab 9 


x 91 William Groceyn introduces the ſtudy of the Greek language into b 
y The Moors, hitherto a formidable . to the native Spaniards are entirely fab 
dued by Ferdinand, and become ſubjects to that prinee on certain ebnditions 
which are ill obſerved by the Spaniards} whoſe clerpy uſe the Inquiſition ia at 
its tortures; and in 1609; near one million of the Moors are driven from Spaig 
to the oppoſite coaſt of Africa, from whence they 1e — _ ; 2043 | 


7494 Algebra firſt known in N by 
2497 The Portugueſe firſt ſail to t Eaſt Indies by the Cape of boo wa $25 - 
South America diſcovered by Americus Vcſpuſius, from hom it has — 
1499 N. America ditto, for Henry VII. Ten a Venetian. 
f 0 into n 2 and _ oy wo 
n 1513. 


3505 Shillings firſt coined in England. . 


1509 Gardening introduced into England from the Netherlands from — 
were imported hither. 


flower of his nobility. | 
2517 Martis Luther began the reformation, * .: '. 
Egypt is conquered by the Turks. | 
1518 Magellan, in the ſerviee of Spain, firſt diſcovers the Qraits of chat name ein South 
' America. 


1520 Hen y VIII. for his writings in favour of popery, receives the tile of Defender of 
” _ thef aith from his holineſs "1 


„ church of Rome, at the diet of Spires i in Germany. 


1539 The firſt Engliſh cdition of the Bible authorized; the preſent bog ln fniſhed 
1617. 
About this time canon began to be uſed in hips, - 6 
1543 Silk ſtockings firſt worn by the French king; firſt worn in England 755 green Ens. 
1561; the ſteel frame for weaving invented by the Rev. Mr. Lee, Joha's es Fs. 
lege, Cambridge, 1589. ü 
Pins firſt uſed in England, before which time the les aſh keen. en HR 
1544 Good lands let in England at one ſhilling per acre. 33 
7545 The famous couneil of Trent begins, and continues 18 jeans. 
1546 Firſt law in England eſtabliſhing the intereſt of eue at 10 e b 
1549 Lords lientenants of counties inſtituted in England. fy 
1550 Horſe guards inſtiured in F ngland. 
1555 The Ruſſian company eſtabliſhed in England. 
1558 Queen Elizabeth beg ns her reign. 


1563 Knives firſt made in England. 
1869 Royal Exchange firit bull. % „ „ ; 

5 7 15 | 
1572 The great maſlacre of — at Parls. : = 
1579 The Dutch ſhake off the Spaniſh yoke, and the republic of Holland begins, D * 

Engliſh Eaſt India company incorporated—eſtabliſhed 1600, © 
—— Turkey company incorporated, : 
1580 Sir Francis Dreke returns from his voyage round che world, being the 0 Kogli 
circumnavigator. 
Parochial regiſter: firſt appointed in England. 
1532 Pope Gregory introduces the New Stile in tealy; the . of c oe der 
counted 15. 
1583 Tobaceo firſt brought from Vi: ginia into England. 
1587 _ queen of Scots is beheaded by order of Elizabeth, after: — years: 10 
pritonment, 


1588 Les Spaniſh. Armada deſtroyed by-Drake and other Engliſh, admirals. - 


enry Iv. paſſes the edit of Nantz, tolerating the Proteſtants... 
c 1589 Conte K - 


fiſt introduced. i into- England 3 hackney aQ 1693 bende to 2500 42 | 


1590 Band. of penſioners zaſtituted in En land. 6 N 
1591 Trinity I Dublin, founded. F 8 
3 


4 


a 59 Watches 
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1507 Watches firſt brought: into England from Germany. - CO ee e 
1602 ee. invented at Bruges. | 
"uy | How Elizabeth (the Jeſt of the Tudors) dies, and. 3 Tunes vi. of 8001 
Gad dad of the Stugets) us Ber ſucceſſor z which unites both kingdous = 
under the name of Great-Britain, 
3605 The Gunpowder-plat diſcayered at Weſtminſter; being a project of nen ; 
.cathalics to blow — the penn, — both houſes of parliament, | 


1606 Oaths of .a ered in Ep and. 
1608 Galileo, af Florence, Wo diſcovers the ites * the ple baun . 
teleicope, then juſt invented in Holand. . 
1610 Henry IV. is murdered. at Paris, by Ranaillc, a prieſt, i a 
16 \Baronets firſt created. in England, by James J. „ 
11514 es of Marcheſton, in Scotland, . invents the lo ns, LEES * Þ 7 


, (> Middleton brings the New River to London from Ware. ee 
1616 The b permanent ſettlement in Virginia. mn 
1619 W. Harvey, an Engliſhman, confirms the doctrine of the Grenlation of the blood, 
Which had been firſt broached by Servetius, a French py ſiel _ in 15536 an 
1620 The broad ſilk manuf. from raw fill, introduced into Engl 8 16 


x621 New England planted by the Puritans. | 4, $3:) WW 6 
2625 King | ames dies, and is ſucceeded by his ſon, Charles L. * | 16, 


The iſland of Barbadoes, the firſt Engliſh ſettlement in the Weſt lodtes, is 190 
2632 The battle of Lutzen, in which Guſtavus Adolphus, wy of Sweden, and be d of 16˙ 
the Proteſtants in Germany, is killdd. | 
163 5 Province of Maryland planted by lord Baltimore. 
f Regular poſts eftabliſhed from London to Scotland, Ireland, FEY 71 
8 King Charles 2 his Scottiſh _— on which their army. nochr ergo 


Lefley, enters England, and takes Newcaſtle, being encouraged dy the m 
tents in England. | 169 
| The maſſacre in Ireland, when 40,000 Engliſh proteſtants were killed, | | 
2642 King Charles impeaches five TER memders, whith: * the nil vn! oy 
En | 16g, 
1643 Exciſe 2 beer ale, &c rſt impoſ im 2 „ 
1649 Charles eaded by — 3p hit anuary 30, 2 ed 49, 8 1700 
2687 Cromwell aſſumes the — FF „80 ö 1 N 
4037 The Engliſh, under admiral Penn, take Janiales from the Spaniards. 5 7701 


15658 Cromwell dies, and is ſucceeded in the protectorſhip, by his ſon Richard. 
15660 King Charles II. is reſtored by Monk, commander of the army, after an exile of 1703 
- twelve years, in France a Holland. | 
The people of Denmark, being oppreſſed by the nobles, ſurrender their Privileges 
to Frederic III. who becomes abſolute, 5 1704 
2662 The Royal Society eſtabliſhed at London by Chades l. ; a 2 
1663 Carolina planted ; 1728 divided into two ſeparate governments, © 
12664 ** > in North America, conquered from the Swedes and Dutch 
5 by the Engi FI 
x655 The plague rages in London, .and carries off 68,000 perſons, 3 
21866 The —— fire of London began Sept. 2, and WT three My jo which were 
ed 13, ooo houſes, and 400 ſtreets. a 
| Ta firſt uſed in England. 
12667 The peace of Breda, which confirms to the veg the. New Kethertherlands os 
| | known by the names of Penſylvania, New York and New Jerſey. | prog 
. 1668 — ditto, Aix la Chapelle. ' 
8 St. James's Park planted, and made a thorough-fare for pub c uſe by Charles Il. 1 
1670 Tho Engliſh Hudſon's Bay com gon incorporated. | 
167 rm Iv. over-runs great pa Holland, when the Dutch opened their luices, 
being, mans to:drown their n and retire to thety ſettlements in the WWW 7 
ndies | 
Arens company eftabl.ſhed. / N a Rout . 
1578 The peace of Nimeguen. „ 18 „ 4s 
The habeus corpus act paſſed. - 3T 
1680 A preat comet appeared, and from its nearneſs to our earth FRI the inhab# 6: 
tants. It continued yifble from Nov. 3, to March 9. bes 
William Penn, a.Quaker, receives a charter for planting Penſylvania. , Y 
| 158; India ſtock ſold from 360 to 500 's Le 
2685 Charſes n. Hos, 6 aged 555 eee ee, 2640 oh 


{ 


I Mens n 1 
1665 F ef Shgnqatonts pros an to Charles IL. raiſes a redellio, but is defeat. 5 
The edidfof — by. Lewis Kl. and the rh af goon | 


| dillreſſed. 
1657 the Per of Veiſlles gear Patis, finiſhod by Lewis 


1638 The — in Great · Britain begins Nov. 3. 2 anc uhdleate, and ret 
to Fran 


December 3 ; 

King Willa aod queen ; Mary) Gunghrer and fon-in- law'to James, ure proclaime# 
afy | 

Viſtonnt Dundee ſtands out for Jivies in Scothnd, Hit is killed'b 


ene ene ee the Highlanders, byg —— 5 
n The betete 80 ae paſſed l the r 


Several hop are deprive * fo not * 10 Loa be Sts i, 
William Fuller, who preten 5 e ptivice of Wa rious ae 
| the commons to be a notorious cheat, impoſtor, and Tolſe accuſer f ; by 5 
1690 The battle of the e, gained by William. againſt James, Pays Ireland. 
1691 The war in Ireland finiſhed, by the ſurrender of Limerick to William, 
1692 e — 16 fcets/ commanded by Admiral Ruſſel, defeat the French 
et 
2693 Bayonets at the'end of loaded mulkets ſi uſed the 7 e 
* 0 tes in the battle of Turin. * 
The ps of Hanover made the efinich — | 17 . 
Bank of tglind ellabliſned by & V 
The firſt public lottery was drawn t * 4 1 "ig v du ag 
Maffacre of Highlanders at Glenebe, By willam rogue al Sf 
1694 Queen Mary dies, at the-age of 33, Bel Wi 2008! lane. * | 
| Stamp duties int Ruted in 2 er 8 
is 1696 The peace of Ryſwick. 
| 1699 The Jeota ſettled a colony at the lab of Darn in Amory ud dic er. 


1700 Charles XII. of Sweden, begins his relgu. 
King James II. dies at St. Germaing, in the 68th rer, of his ws” 
1501 Pruſſia erected into a kingdom, LF 
Society for the, propaga ion of the pe in foreign parts eſta eſtabliſhed. 
* 1103 King William dies, aged go, atd it ed by queen Anne, daughter to James Il. 
— with the emperor and States General, renews the was _ France and | 
aln. 
1704 Gibraltar taken from the Spaniards, by admiril Rooke, 
2 * * of Blenheim, won by the of Mefigronth & and ates ang the 
French. — 
The court of Exchequer inſtituted in England. * : 
$706 The treaty of Union bet wext England and Scotland, 2 Jy» 22. ö 
The battle af Ramillies won by Marlborough and che 0 
tas 20 firſt Britiſh — Ard by 3 ED I: 
1708 Minorca taken from the Span ral Sta ö 
The battle of Oudenarde won by Tee and 1 | 
Sardin a erected into a kin — and given to the duke of Savoy. KL OP, 
og 8 the Great, czat of „ defeats Chatles XII. at Pu who flies is 
The rey of Nate K. won * Marlborough and the allles. * 
730 Queen Anne changes the Whig miniſtry for others more favourable to the intereſt 
of her brother, the late Pretehder.. * 
The cathedral church of St. Paul, London, rebuilt by Sir Chriſtopher Wren, in 
37 Fears, at one million Es by a duty on coals. _ 5 
The npliſt Sotith-Sea com | 830 
712 Duke Hamilton and lord Mobd hun Wen in a duel in Hyde par. 
113 The peace of Uttecht, whereby Newfoundland, Nova-Scotia, New Britslg, and 
Hudſon's-Bay, in Worth America, were 10 Grent. Britain; Gibraltar anũ 
Minorca, in Europe, were alfo — to the faid crown by this _ 
[4 Queen Anne dies, at the age of fifty, ak modi aus cha 
Intereſt reduced to fiye per cent. 


's Loni kv es and is dr by bs gras grand A neo the late king 
of Frans, 
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1739 Letters of marque iſſued out in Rritain againſt Spain, July 21, and war W 
| 2744 War el France. Commodore * bis n ron 


> duke of Cumberland, at Culladen, April 16% 270. 


Peter III. emperor of — d impiond, RO ene. 
i American Fah p hie Sock * fadeiphia. | 
1... George Auguſtus Frederic, Kar on of Wales, born Aug. 12. 5 d fn 


dM New CunondicereaL TAiuk | 
2 5 belli in Scot! d be under he of = of 1 
1 The action of Sher nas, and the — We 


November, when the rebels diſperſG. | 
"7 16 afro me A the pringefs dba, grand-dovghter of Jobs 2 
n olan 25 1 : 
An go — —— ere. eee 9 5 eee $ 
17 be Miſſi ſip we at lis eight in France, 
20 * Londe $ filk-throwing machine containing hen 1 Y Ka APO at tha ; FO 
n hot a mile; 00g wa'ex-mheel moves the reſt f and in 84. hoprs, i 
> orks 8% 960 yards of organzine GIk thread, F 
The South- Sea ſcheme A England begun _ ”, was at its, height at the end 4 
June, and quite ſunk about September 20. 


1727 e dics, in the 68th year of his age; and ” bed by 2 
5 Allan rd 9 ried on criminals with ſuccefa.. | 


a, formesſy.a ukedam, is. now;eſtabliſhed as-an eapire. ; 
2732 Naa Khan l ps ANY, Perſian throne, the Mogul 7 PI 4 retwns 
with two Hundred thicty- one millions erling. 


Several public-ſpirited gen: lemen begia the ſottlement of Georgia, in North Americy 
17 36 Capt. Porteus having ordered his fo diers to fire upon the populace at an execution 
ee © | ſmuggler is himſelf hanged: by the mob at Eqinbura 
1585 Weſtminſter Bridge, conſiſting of fifteen arches, begun; Foilhed in 2750, at the 
expence of 389,000]. defrayed by parliament. 


October 23 
2743 The battle of Dettingen won by the Eoglih and allies, jn favour of the queen 


of Hunga 


the world. | 
1765 he allics.loſe the battle at Fontenay. . 2 
e rebellion breaks out in Scotland, and 15 5 5 army me 1 the 


£746 Britiſh Linen Company etecbed. 
1748 The reace of Aix · la Gundel, which Aa reſtitution of all placs take an 
The i un the . eons, three p 5 
2 intereſt on the Rrit s re to per cent. b 
Ma Britiſh h ng flbery incorporated, OE * 


: 1 51 Frederie, prince of Wales, ſather to his preſent majeſty; died. 


Antiquarian ſociety at London incorporated. 


| 375% The new ſtile introduced into Great Britain; the third of bes- being * 


- counted the fourteenth. 
” 53 The Britiſh Muſeum erected at Montag -houſe. 
Society of Arts, Manufactures, and mmeree. inſiituted in Lande 


1755 Liſbon defiroyed by an earthquake. | 
— 256 146 Eopliſhnzen — pa ron che black hole at Caleutea, in the e Faſt Indies, b 96 
| order of the nabob, and 123 found dead e eee. bn: 
Marine ſocicty eſtabliſhed at London. 36 
1757 Damien attempted to aſſaſſi nate the French kin 60 
19 59 General Wolf is killed in the bat le. of Quebec, Eich * gained at eas 5 55 


2760 King George II. dies October 25, in the 75th year of bis age, an 
his * — majeſty, who, —_ aad of September, 1761, married the * 
Charlotte, of Mec lenburgh Strelitz.. -  - 
Black. friars bridge, conſiſting of 9 arches, begun; beben 270. at the c: 
of 152,840). aint Spain by a toll. 
1762 War declared againſt | 


2763 The definitive treaty of peace between -Great-Bricain, France, Spain, 4 
 tugal, concluded at Paris, 9 10, which confirms to Great-Britain the 
tenſive provinces of Canada, Weſt F and part of Louiſian, 41 
Norih America; alſo the iſlands of Granada, $. Vincent, Dominica, and 

e dato, in the Weſt Indies. login 

2764 "The parliament granted 19,000l..to Mr. Harriſon, for his diſcovery of the : 
R 8 n! 
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3574 Peace is proclaimed between the Ruft ans and Turks. 


1777 Lieut. Gon. B 
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165 = naſe $ royal charter paſſed for incorporating the Ker E es 5 * is 6 


annexing th 


to the er 
A Britain. . 


Tovereignty of the iſland. of 


1766 April 31, [+ ore mucyls'of ide f ſun, more a, thi% 15 de Au oof tur 
cademy Dro oe med 10 London- . 13, a e Me 
* Tha 2 le Bens, Tan ambaſſsdor, DI las wt ag hat empite.” | 
1711 Dr. 80 Banks, the Lake 3 Nip the . 15 Cooke, * 
— Seas. " PR ONS TE An EC 
—_— rries clogs bf Se # une b This of 
_ They of der marries ny of, gr _ ? ns, ws 


The emperor of Germany, empreſs of Ruſſia, and the kt, "of Pruſſia, ti p the 

king of Pokind of à great part of his dominio us, 1 7 77 divide oe 5 

. themſclves, in violation of the moſt ſolemn treaties. . 

1773. captain Phipps is ſent to — the North Pole, but having made 81 de zum 

1 being locked up by the ice, and his ae to Le] A paſl Wi; that 

| quan! r 2 fruitleſs. 1 bay wan 
its expelled from the Pope's dowinions.” elo ade : 

The Taglich Eaſt- India company having, by at's or = [Sd the ; 
extenſive provinces of Be Bengal, Oxixa, and, Bahar, 10 bfreen miſlio 

0 5 


inhabitants, great irregularities ars committed dy their 11 Abroad 


which government erferes, and ſends out es, Ke. for the better 
> Hein of Juſtice: - . Jed 


The war between the RifFans'and Turks proves diſgraceful to the Inter, 
loſe the iſlands in the Archi clago, ang by, ſea are every where unſuceeſefy 


The Britiſh parliament -baying paſſed an act, laying a duty of three pence her 
pound upon all teas i dir into America; bhp. rad m_—_—_ as a 
grievance, deny the right of the Britiſh parliament to tax them. 
1775 The American colonies ſend deputies to Philadelphia, w fume the title of The 
Congreſs of the Thirteen United Provintes, and all the powers of government. 
1776 The congreſs declare the United Srates.of America independent of the crown and per- 
liament of Great Britain, 4th of Juiy, in Philadelphia. 
e's convention and ſutrender of his army at Saratoga, i in 
Canada, to the Provincial army, , og, the compube” of Gen. Vows and 
Arnold, 17th of 3 a ; 
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bel cb. | 


907 IIToM ER, the firſt . mi poet, flouriſhed. - Ps 
Heſiod, the Greek poet, ſuppoſed to live near the time of Howes, Cooke. 

884 Lycurgus, the Spartan Lawgiver. er 5 . 
6oo Sappho, the Greek! poetels, few? Footer. ” ris tn. rk 
558 Solon, .lawgiver of Athens. EET I OY Oey - 
$56 Ao. the firſt Greek fabuliſt. oCroxal, | „ 

543 Thales, the firſt Greek aſtronomer and geographer, Ved. 
497 Pythagoras, founder of the Pythagorean philoſophy in Greece. | Rowe... 
474 Anacreon, the Greek lyric poet. Fanboy” Addiſon. 
455 Eſchylus, the firſt Greek tragie poet... eh 6 „ 2 
435 Pindar, the l Ne. 4 3 1 | 
413 Herodotus, of Qreece firſt writer of prophane hiſtory. Lisi. 
407 Ariſtophanes, the Greek 3 fl. s. F l TIRES 

Euripides, the Greek tragic poet. Wo: 9 8 

406 Sophocles, ditto. Franklin. | 
| Confucius, the Chineſe cre” SS " A. 
400 Soerates, the founder of moral philoſophy in Greece. EO 
201 Thucydides, the Greek hifforian, Smith, Hobbes. - 

361 Hippocrates, the Greek phyſician. ' Clifton, 15 

© Democritus, the Greek. philoſopher. 

8 e ditto, and hiſtorian. l Spelmen, * 
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; 28 Theophraſtus, the Greek r in. er, and more 


219 Epicurus, founder of the Epicurean. 


324 Polybius, of Greece, the Greek 1 Roman biſtorian. 2 


343 __— the ccclbhialtical hiſtorian aud ebronologer, rr 


. 

. 1 

, , 4 
* 


Plato, the Greek philoſopher, and diſciple of Socrates, _ 3 


336 Iſoerates, the Greek orator. Dimſdale. 
332 Ariſtotle, the Greek philoſopher, and diſciple ot P 
Demoſthenes, the Atheniah orator, poiſoned himſe 5 


a$5 Theocritus, the firſt Greek paſtora 
277 Euclid, of Alexandria, in Egypt, the mack 


41 Neno, founder of the ſtoic philoſop 8 litto, F 
244 Callimachus, the Greek e C „ 
2% Archimedes, the Greek e // a ders, 


184 Plautus, the Roman comic . . 
159 Terence, of Carthage 3 EEA comic poet. Colnen, 1 5 e | 
155 — — the ſtoic philoſopber. Br WTF 


— * —— age Cr 
ulius Cæſar, the Roman hiſtorian aud « commentator, k 
oh; iodotus siculvs, of Greece, the uniyerſal hiſtorian, fl. 5 Den 
"2M __ the Roman architect, fl. 1 4 
Cicero, the Roman orator an be, to death. cue | 
55 Cornelius Nepos, the Roman Ter „ 
. 25 Salluſt, the Roman hiſtorian. i 
| l of Hal earnaſſus, the 3 lige fl, "FLEE, 
1 Virgil, the Roman epic poet. Dryden, Marton. 
10 Eatullus, Tibullus, and Propertius, Roman poets. ge ber. 
8 Horace, the Roman Iyric aud lat iric Poet. Francis. 


A. © 
17 Livy, the Roman hiſtor an. Hay. 
19 Ovid, the Roman elegiac poct. Garth. 
20 Celſus, the Roman ph! 4 and pagan, a. | . 
a5 Strabo, the Greek geographer. 9 2 
33 Phazdrus, The Roman fabuliſt. Stirling. 
45 Paterculus, the Roman hiſtorian, fl. Newcome, 3 
62 Perſius, the Roman ſatiric poet. Brerufler. | 1 
- 64 Quintus Curtius, a Roman, hiſt. of Alexander the Great, a, Dicks. © 
© Seneca, of Spain, the phil. and tragic poet, put to death. Saen. 
65 Lucan, the Roman eple poet, ditto. Rowe. 
79 Pliny the elder, the Roman natural hiſtorian, Holland, 
| 2 1 the Jewiſh hiſtorian. Y/bijfon. | e 
i&tetus, the Greek ſtoic philoſopher, fl. Mrs. Cris. 
tilian, the Roman orator and advocate. Guthrie. ; 


A 
5 * 
1 


<4 
| 
96 — the Roman epic poet. Lewis. M0 or , 
98 Lucius Florus, of Spain, the Roman hiſtorian, U. 2270 55 
99 Tacitus, the Roman hiftorian. Gordon. 4 ö 4 
104 Martial, of Spain, the epigrammat'c poet - Har. 3 1 
Volerins Flaceus, the Roman epic poet. hp de Seb 29 Þ 3 | 1 
116 Pliny the younger, hiſtorical letters. Melmoth, * 4 1 
- 17 Suetonius, the Roman hiſtorian. . ' 

x19 Plutarch, of Greece, the biogca 1 bre. 1 
228 Juvenal, the Roman — poet. Dryden ä | be. 2 
2.40 olemy, the Egyptian geographer math. and aſtron. . e Ye” 1 
2180 Juſtin, the Roman 1 — Ke Turnbul. Fae; ah 10 
161 Arrian, the Roman hiſtorian and philoſopher, fl. Rete. of 10 
- x67 Juſtin, of Samaria, the oldeſt Chriſtian author after the MIN ; Ke 
180 Lucian; the Roman philologer. Dinſdale, Dryden. | | 16 

| Marcus Aur. — us, Roman emperor and pb loſ. 2 | | 
193 Galen, the Greek pher and phyſician. 1 . rf 


200, Diogenes Laertius, the Greek bBgrap er, fl. | 
229 Dion Caſſius, of Grerce, the Roman hiftorian, fl. 
254 Origen, a Chriſtian father of Alexandria. - 
Herodian, of Altexandtis, the Roman hiſtorian, fl. Hart. 
258 Cyprian, of Carthage, ſuſſerẽd martydom. Mat ſpal. e 
273 Longinus, the Greek orator, put to death by Aurelian. Smith, T7 
320 Lactantius, a father of the church, fl. 2 
336 Arius, a pricit of Alexandria, founder of che ſect of Arians, 


£ g%. © 
= nm „ by fy „ „ „ 
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379 Bazil, biſhop of Ceſarea, „„ 
— Nazianzen, iſto of Conſtantinople, | 3 15 5 
ww Ambroſe, biſhop of Milan o_ £7 5 


1654 John Selden, Suſſex: antiquities and laws. 
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the Roman fammarian. . * 
726 — the Roman h 3 


524 Boetius, the Roman poet and Platonic — Bat „, Preſton Pros, 
529 Procopius, of of Cares, the Roman "wh, "a | e 

Here ends the illu 
mankind are indebt 


This was owing to the harbarous policy of thoſe fierce illiterate pagans, who in the fifth 


century, ſubyerted the Roman empire, and in which practices were joined ſoon after 
by the Saracens or followers of Mahomet. Con antinople alone had eſcaped the ravages 


of the Barbarians; and to the few literati who ſheltered themſelves withig its walls, is 
chiefly owing the preſervation of thoſe valuable remains of antiquity. Tp learning, ei- 
viluy, and refinement, ſucceeded a worſe than Gothic ignorance—the ſqperſtition a | 
buffoonery of the church, of Rome; Europe therefore produces 8 3 worthy of record 
during the ſpace of a thouſand years; a Period which biſtorions, with great propriety, de- 


nominate the dark or Gothic ages. 921 
The invention of printing contributed to the revival W in che Gxtgenth century, Ny 


from which memorable zra a race of men have ſprung up in a new ſoil, Frange, Germany, 
and Britain; who if they do not exceed, at leaſt 2 0 the greateſt geniuſes pf antiquity, 
Of theſe our own oe have. the TOY of the (ho. © rank, WP hoſe names 
W ; 22 8 | 8 
A. C. | — | 
eſt of S hi of the Saxons, Scot! Et 4 
735 K ing 2 hiſtory, pbiloſophy, 2222 . "ta; $I 
1259 Matthew Paris, Monk of St. Albans ; * of England. 
1292 Roger Bacon, Somerſctſhire; natural philo 


5 1308 John Fordun, a prieſt of Merns ſhire ; Ane % Scotland. 
1400 Geoffery Chaucer, London ; the father of Ein poruye | 


1402 Sir John Gower, Wales; the poet. 
1552 John Leland, London; lives and antiquities. 
1572 Reverend John Knox, the Scotch reformer ; hiſtory * oh 4 of ne 
1582 George Buchanan, Dumbartonſhire; hiſtory bf Scotland, Pſalms'of D 
1675 Edmund Spencer, London; Fairy Queen, 3 and other poems. Ws 
i5, 25 Beaumont and Fletcher; $3 dramatic gol 


1616 William Shakeſpeare, Stratford, 48 t bs ad comedies. TIER 
1622 John Napier, of Marcheſton, Scotland; diſcoverer of logarithms. 


1626 Lord chancellor Bacon, London ; natural philoſophy; and literature in boa. 
1634 Lord chief juſtice Coke, No: folk; laws of England. | Fun. 
1638 Ben Johnſon, London ; 53 dramatic f . 8 5 


1657 Dr. William Harvey, Kent; diſcovered the Salo of Po blood 


1667 Abraham Cowley, on; miſcellaneous poetry. 


3674 John Milton, London ; Paradiſe Loſt, Regained, and other p Dems. 

Hyde, earl of hey nd Wiltſhire ; Hi of athe Civil Wars in England. | 
1675 James Gre Aberdeen; mathematics, geometry, and optic. 1 
2677 Reverend Iſaac {ear Londen ; naar philoſophy, mathematics, and ſerwous. 
1680 Samuel Butler, Worceſterſhire: Hud bras, 2 burleſque poem. 
1655 Thomas Otway, London; 10 tragedies and comedies, with other poems. 
1687 Edmund Waller, Bucks; s, Ipccches, letters, Ke. 
1689 Dr: Thomas Sydenham, Fam Hiſtory of Phyſic,? © 
1690 Nathanicl 2 London; eleven tragedies. | 

Robert Barclay, Edinburgh : Apology for the . 2 


1691 Honourable Robert Boyle ; natural and experimental my 
col 


Sir George M'Kenzie, Hundes; Antiquites and laws of 8 


A 2127 John Tillotſon, Wee e Canterbury, Halifax; 254 ſermons: : 


701 John Dryden, Northamptonſhire; 25 25 tragedies KATY comedics, latitie nocins, MY 
2708 John Locke, Briſtol; philoſophy, government, comment * eee, . 
1:07 George Farqulnr, Londonderry ; eight comedics. 5 
2713 Ant. Aſh, Cooper, Earl of Shatteſbar 3 EhacaQeriſiics, 
1714 Gilbert Barnet, Edinburgh, B of Wabarp; 39 Articles, Hiſtory: e. 
1718 Nicholas Rowe Devonſhire; ſeven tragedies, tranſlation of Lucan's Pharfatia | 
2 Reverend ara Fiala, Dee 8 and * TT. 
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il of ancient, or, as they are (tiled; Claſſic authors, for hon! | 
to Greece and Rome, thoſe two great theatres of humgn + but” © 20 
it will ever be — that a ſmall part only of their writings have me to our nds. . 


— 8 
* 
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1719 Joſeph Acdifon, Wiltſhire ; Spectator, Guardian, poem , i 
g 9 for Keil,, Edinburgh ; mathematiet and aſtronomy. %P 
. 1721 Matthew Prior, Loudon ; poems and policics, > Jae 
2727 Sir Iſaac Newton, Lincoln ire ; mathematics, geometry, 88 ties; 
1729 Reverend Samuel Clarke, Norwich; mathematics, ſermons, . : 
Sir Richard Steele, Dublin; ſour Comedies, papers in Fed 
William Congreve, Staſſordſhire; ſeven dramatie pieces, . 

1732 John Gay, Exeter; poems, fables, and eleven dramatie pieces. N 1 
1734 Pr. John Arbuthnor, Mearns-ſhire; medicine, coins, politics. - ' 3555 +/1c7 1 a 
1742 Edmund Halley, natural philoſophy, aſtronomy, "navigatiori, ”- "© [41:2 

1744 Alexander. Pope London; poems, leiters, tranſfatiom of — 

1745 Reverend Jonathan Swift, Dublin: poems, politics, and letters. 

1746 Colin M' Laurin, Argyleſhire ; algebra, View of Newton's philoſophy. 

1748 1 Thomſon, Roxburgſnire; Seaſons, and other poems, 5 tragedics, 

Reverend Iſaac Watts, Southampton ; pſalms, hymns, ſermons, Ke. = 
Francis Hutcheſon, 'Airſhire ; ſyſtem of moral philoſophy, . 123/66, 
1750 Rev. Conyers Middleton, Yorkſhire ; Life of Cicero, &e, 
1751 Henry St. John, Jord Bolingbroke, Surry; 1 metaphyſics, and ee 
Dr. Alexander Monro, Edinburgh ; anatomy of the humane 5 | 
1754. Dr. :Yichard Mead, London; on poiſons, plague, ſmall-pox, medicine, | 
1757 Colley Cibber, London'; 25 tragedies and comedies. Wk 
17 x Thomas Sherlock, biſhop of London; 69 ſermons, &e. f 
| Benjamin Hoadley, B. of Winceſter ; fermons and controverſy. 
Samual Richardſon, London; Grandifan, Clarif, Pamela. ”: 
Reverend John Leland, Lancaſhire; Anſwer to Deiſtical Writers. „ e 80 
1765. Reverend Edward Ycung, Night Thoughts, and other poems, 3 tragedies. Tx 
Robert Singſon, Glaſgow, conic ſections, Euclid, Apollonius. "A 
15768 Rev? Lawrence Sterne; 45 ſetmops, e n am Standy. 
1769 Robert Smith, Lincolnſhire; harmonics and optics. _ | 1 
1770 Reverend Dr, Jortin ; Life of Eraſnius, and ſermons. _ © 1 
Tobias Smollei, Dumbartonſhire, Higory of England, berrie and dals, 

1771 Thomas Grey, Profeſſor of Modern Hiſtory, Cambridge; pęems. | 

1773 Philip Dormer Stanhope, Earl of Cheſterfeld; letters | 
| George Lord I. yttelton, Worceſterſhire ; Hiſtory of England. 

1774 Oliver Goldſmirh ; poems. 

Zachary Pearce, biſhap of Rocheſterz Annotations on the New Tee, 

1775 John Hawk ſworth; 1 1225 8 «554 
1776 David Hume, Mertz iſtory of England, cilays. EY 511 1 

James Ferguſon, Aberdeenlhire ; aſtronomy. DI CANE + nei „ 


N. B. By the Dater is implied the Time ben ebe ob:we Writers tied ; ; But when 13 Paid 
happens not to be im un, the Age in which they flourifped is fignified b The nomaln 
' Tralics are thoſe æubo bave given the beft Eng! 2 Wen — bye of 5 4. Books. . 9-2 
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UROPE, — 6]. PRUSSIA, | 45 
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